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TO 


THE    KING. 


SIR, 

The  History  of  Greece  exposes  the  dan- 
gerous turbulence  of  Democracy,  and 
arraigns  the  despotism  of  Tyrants.  By  de- 
scribing the  incurable  evils  inherent  in 
every  form  of  Republican  policy,  it  evinces 
the  inestimable  benefits,  resulting  to  Liber- 
ty itself,  from  the  lawful  dominion  of  here- 
ditary Kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of 
well-regulated  Monarchy.  With  singular 
propriety,  therefore,  the  present  Work  may 
be  respectfully  offered  to  Your  Majesty,  as 
Sovereign  of  the  freest  nation  upon  earth ; 
and  that  Sovereign,  through  whose  discern* 
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iv  DEDICATION. 

ing  munificence,  the  interest  of  those  libe- 
ral arts,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled 
Greece  beyond  all  other  countries  of  anti- 
quity, has  been  more  successfully  promoted 
in  Your  Majesty's  dominions,  than  during 
any  former  period  m  the  British  annals. 
That  Your  Majesty  may  long  reign  the 
illustrious  Guardian  of  public  freedom,  and 
the  unrivalled  Patron  of  useful  learning,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  dutiful  Subject  and  Senrant, 

JOHN  GILLIES. 


London,    . 
Fjbk  10, 1786. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  History  commences  with  the 
infancy  of  Greece,  and  describes  its  gradual  ad- 
vancement towards  civilization  and  power.  But 
the  main  design  of  my  work  is  confined  to  the 
qmce  of  seven  centuries,  which  elapsed  from  the 
settlement  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  till  the 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the 
East ;  during  whidi  memorable  period,  the  arts 
and  arms  of  the  Greeks,  conspiring  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  the  ancient  world,  justly 
merit  the  attentive  study  of  the  present  age,  and 
posterity.  In  the  general  revolutions  of  their  na- 
tional confederacy,  which,  though  always  loose 
and  imperfect,  was  never  altogether  dissolved,  I 
have  interwoven  the  description  and  principal 
transactiims  o£  each  independent  republic,  how- 
ever small  or  inconsiderable  ;  and,  by  comparing 
authors  seldom  read,  and  not  frequentiy  con- 
sulted for  historical  materials,  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  intricate  series,  and  to  explain  the 
secret  connection,  of  seemingly  detached  events, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  scattered  members  of 
Grecian  story  into   one    perpetual,   unbroken 
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narrative ;  a  design,  difficult  indeed,  and  new, 
yet  evidentiy  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
great  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  my  subject, 
the  fluctuation  of  public  affiiirs,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  and  fortune,  appear  scarcely  the 
most  splendid,  and  siurely  not  the  most  interest- 
ing, portion  of  Grecian  History.     By  genius  and 
fancy,  not  less  than  by  patriotism  and  prowess, 
the  Greeks  are  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.     By  the  Greeks,  and 
by   them    alone.   Literature,   Philosophy,   and 
the    Fine   Arts,    were   treated    as    important 
concerns  of  state,  and  employed  as  powerful 
engines  of  pojicy.     From  their  literary  glory, 
not  only  their  civil,  but  even  their  military 
transactions,  derive  their  chief  importance  and 
dignity.    To  complete,  therefore,  my  present 
undertaking,  it  seemed  necessary  to  unite  the 
history  of  arts*  with   that  of  empire,   and  to 
combine  with  the  external  revolutions  of  war 
and  government,  the  intellectual  improvements 
of  men,  and  the  ever-varying  picture  of  human 
opinions  and  manners. 

In  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  might 
I  assume  any  merit  to  myself,  it  would  be  that 
of  having  diligentiy  studied  the  Greek  writers, 
without  adopting  their  prejudices,  or  copying 
their  narratives  with  servility.  Many  events, 
highly  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  or  of 
Sparta,  now  interest  no  more ;  concerning  many 
important  transactions,  anciently  too  familiar  to 
be  explained,  the  Modem  Reader  will  reasonably 
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expect  information.  On  some  occasions,  there- 
fore, I  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  and 
abridge ;  on  others  to  dilate  and  expatiate ;  but 
have  never  sacrificed  that  due  relation  of  parts  to 
the  whole,  and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that 
unity  of  design  which  I  was  ambitious  to  attain 
in  the  present  History,  by  condescending  to  copy 
or  translate.  In  the  Work  throughout,  I  have 
ventured  to  think  for  myself;  and  my  opinions, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are,  at  least,  my 
own. 

The  present  History  waa  imdertaken,  and  a 
ccMisiderable  part  of  it  written,  many  years  ago, 
by  the  advice  of  some  persons  of  taste  and  learn- 
ing, who,  having  read  my  historical  introduction 
to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  wished 
to  see  the  whole  series  of  Grecian  story  treated 
on  the  same  plan.  My  situation,  and  my  leisure,  * 
enabled  me  to  meet  Uieir  widi ;  but  before  my 
manuscript  was  prepared  for  the  Press,  my  stu- 
dies were  interrupted  by  the  only  employment, 
not  enjoined  by  some  positive  duty,  which  J 
should  have  allowed  (such  are  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  authors!)  to  suspend  my  literary  labours. 
During  that  long  interval,  different  portions  of 
Grecian  History  have  been  ably  treated  in  En- 
glish, as  well  as  in  *  foreign  languages.    Yet,  as 


*  Among  the  foreign  works,  I  distinguish  with  pleasure  those  of 
Mr.  Meiners,  of  Oottingen.  To  the  author  of  this  History  it 
would  be  Terj  flattering  to  find  the  opinions  whioh  he  hazarded  in 
his  introduction  to  Lysias,  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  woric  of  such 
a  respectable  scholar  as  Mr.  Meiners  (see  his  Geschichte  des  Luxus 
der  Athenienser,  Lemgo  1Y8S),  were  it   not  extremely  natural 
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most  of  thode  works  still  remain  incomplete,  and 
as  none  of  them  embrace  the  whole  extent^of 
my  subject,  or  at  all  pre-occupy  my  plan,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  present  History,  deeply  sensible 
as  I  am  of  its  imperfections,  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  public 


that  writehy  who  draw  from  the  same  sources,  should  advance  the 
same  fiictSy  and  deduce  simUar  condudons.  In  the  foUotdng  His- 
tarjf  my  views  o£  iiie  Pythagoreou  btmdf  and  of  the  PUdomc  phUoto- 
phy,  though  sufficiently  rempte  from  vulgar  opinion,  nearly  coincide 
with  those  of  Mr.  Meiners,  in  his  Geschichte  des  Ursprungs,  Fort- 
gangSy  and  Verfalls  der  Wissenchaffien  in  Griedienland';  that  is, 
*'  The  History  of  die  Origin^  Progress,  and  Decay  of  Philosophy  in 
Greece :"  a  work  not  yet  completed,  hut  which,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  accu- 
rate treasuries  pf  Greek  learning  contained  in  any  modem  tongue. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Vi&w  x^ihe  Progress  qfGvUization  and  Forwer  m 
Greece^  preceding  tfte  Trqfan  War.  —  History 
of  that  War. — Its  Consequences. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  men  are  occupied  with  chap. 
the  business  of  the  present  hour,  forgetful  of  v  J'    , 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.    They  have  introduo 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  contemplate 
their  public  transactions  in  the  impartial  light  of 
histpry,  far  less  to  treasure  and  to  record  them. 
Their  recent  victories  over  hostile  tribes  are  ce- 
lebrated in  the  artless  song  S  or  commemorated 
by  the  rude  moniunent  j  but  to  preserve  any  re-^ 
gular  series  of  connected  events,  is  a  design, 
which  they  enjoy  not  the  means  to  execute, 
scarcely  the  capacity  to  comprehend. 

*  Tacit  AnnaL  I  It.  c  49. 
TOL.I.  B 
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Their  simple  and  obscure  adventures,  which 
thus  pass  unremembered  by  themselves,  rarely 
excite  the  inquisitive  ciuiosity  of  their  more  cul- 
tivated neighbours.     In    remote   ages   of  the 
world,  one  people  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  another,  only  as  they  became  considerable  ; 
for,  until  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian  refinement, 
the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  attempted 
not  to  investigate  the  nature  and  powers  of  man 
in  the  untutored  efforts  of  sa\^e  life.      The 
daring  spirit,  and  fierce  incursions,  of  the  Bar- 
barians in  the  east  of  Eiux)pe,  excited  terror  and 
consternation  among  the  more  civilized  and  more 
effeminate  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia  * ;  but  the 
luxurious  pride  of  the  latter  never  condescended 
to  examine  the  origin  and  history  of  the  people 
who  were  occasionally  the  object  of  their  fears. 
The  only  circumstantial  information  concerning 
both  the  Asiatics  and  the  Europeans,  must  be 
derived  from  the  early  bistoriana  of  Greece;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  causes  which 
conspire  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  exploits  of  rising 
communities,  there  is  reason  to  wonder  that  we 
should  know  so  much  concerning  the  ancient 
state  of  that  coimtry,  rather  than  to  regret  that 
our  knowledge  is  imperfect. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  materials 
for  the  first  portion  of  Grecian  history,  are  rather 

«  The  Lydiaus,  Phrygians,  Ac.  History  and  Fable  attest  the 
early  civilization,  the  wealth,  and  wickedness^  of  those  nations.  See 
particularly  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  93.  &  seq.  and  Strabo,  1.  xL  p.  539. 
&  seq*  and  1.  xii.  aiid  xiii.  p.  5*2. 
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copious  than  consistent.'    The  subject,  indeed,  chap. 
is  iJuch,  as  a  very  cautious  writer  would  chodse  en^       ^ 
tirely  to  avoid,  since,  whatever  authorities  he  fd. 

s  It  it  sufident  to  read  Thucydides's  introduction  to  his  tdmired 
hiftofy  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  perceive  how  little  correct  in- 
formation  could  be  obtained  by  that  diligent  inquirer  into  the  anti- 
(pities  of  his  couotfy.    If  we  admit  the  common  chronology,  ther« 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  scattered  fragments  of  Grecian  history 
were  preserved,  during  thirteen  centuries,  by  oral  tradition.    The 
tales  or  rhapsodies  of  the  ooAw,  or  bards,  wefe  succeeded  by  those 
,  of  the  C^dic  poets,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Casaubon  ad 
Athenaum,  1.  vii.  c  4.    Salmas.  in  Solin.  &  Schwarzius  Altdorf  in 
Diss,  de  Poetis  Cyclicis.    Composition  in  prose  began  with  the  use 
of  a^ihabetic  writing  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.    PUn.  Nat, 
Hist.LT.c29.    The  first  prose  writers,  or  more  properly  the  first 
ivrtirrf  were,PherecydesofSyros;  Acusilaus  of  Aigos;  Hellanicus 
of  Lesbos;  HecaCsus,  and  Dionysius,  both  of  Miletus;  the  last  of 
whom  flourished  in  the  65th  Olymp.  520  B.  C.  and  immediately 
preceded  Herodotus.    From  the  work  of  Herodotus,  which  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  shade  between  Epic  Poetry  and  History,  we  toBy 
jadge  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessors ;  from  whom,  and  from 
theCydic  poets,  Anaiimenes  of  Lampsacus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Aleunder  the  Great,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  compiled  the  first  books  of  thor  very  extensive 
but  inaccurate  collections.  Apollodorus,  Hyginus,  (and  many  others, 
whose  works  are  now  lost,)  combined  the  more  ancient  records, 
wfaedicr  in  prose  or  verse,  with  the  additions  and  embellishments  of 
die  lyric  and  tragic  poets.    When  the  Greek  learning  became  known 
to  the  Romans,  this  compound  of  history  and  fable  furnished  the 
snbfeoC  and  the  incidents  of  innmnerable  tragedies  to  Ennius,  Accius, 
Liviufl  Andronicus,  &c.    After  the  downM  of  Rome,  learning  took 
refiige  in  the  eastern  world.    The  antiquities  and  early  history  of 
Greece  again  became  objects  of  study  among  the  natives  of  that 
coontry;  bat  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  truth  and  fiction  was  rather 
amalgamated,  than  purified,  by  Mahda,  Cedrenus,  Tzetia,  Constantir 
ms  Menasses,  and  other  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages.    See  Heine, 
Not.  ad  Mndd.  IL  and  Vosous  de  Historic  Gneds.    With  few  ex- 
oepCaona,  the  Gred^  writers  may  be  pronounced  extremely  careless 
in  matters  of  Chronology.    Herodotus,  who  has  been  emphaticalljr 
styled  die  father  of  profluie  history,  commonly  reckons  by  the  ages 
of  men.     The  accurate  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Xenopho% 
where  the  dme  of  each  event  is  precisely  ascertained,  compre* 
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C  H  A  P«  lows,  his  narrative  must,  in  some  parts,  be  liaUe 
to  objection.*  Yet  it  seems  essential  to  the  iiv 
tegrity  of  the  present  work,  to  explain  from  what 
assemblage  of  nations  the  Greeks  were  formed, 
and  by  what  fortunate  steps  they  arrived,  from 
feeble  beginnings,  to  that  condition  of  manners 
jLud  society  in  which  they  are  described  by 
Homer;  whose  immortal  poems,  a  meteor  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  brighten,  for  a  moment,  the  ob- 
scure antiquities  of  his  country. 
Tmt  inha-  The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Greece.^  authentic  records  of  sacred  history,  in  represent- 
ing  the  countries  afterwards  known  by  the  names 
of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  as  peopled  at 
an  earlier  period  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
western  world.  The  southern  comer  of  Europe, 
comprehended  between  the  thirty-sixth  and 
forty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  bordering  on  EjHrus 
and  Macedonia  towards  the  north,  and  on  other 


head  no  more  than  e  period  of  seven^  jean.  Even  in  their 
time  chronology  seems  not  to  ha^e  been  cultivated  as  a  science, 
since  the  first  specimen  of  that  kind  is  said  to  have  been  given 
by  Demetrius  Phakreus,  in  his  mffxorrmf  apaypm^,  about  the  nfid- 
die  of  the  fourth  centuij  before  Christ  The  labours  of  Deme- 
trius were  corrected  and  extended  by  Philocoms  in  his  Ardir. 
The  historian  TimsBus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphusy  first  arranged  his  narrative  in  the  order  of  Olym- 
piadsy  which  began  776  B.  C.  His  contemporary  Sosibius  gave  a 
work,  intitled  xp*»^^  taneypwfii;  Apollodorus  wrote  the  wm^t 
XP^vtim  ;  and  on  such  chronologers  rests  the  credit  of  aS  Ittir  com* 
pilers,  as  well  as  of  the  Arundelian  Marble^  which  were  tonpoted 
only  264  years  before  Christ. 

«  What  Strabo  (1.  ix.)  says  of  the  "first  historians  of  Attica, 
**  that  they  differed  widely  firom  each  other  (woXAa  tm^m9ovms\^ 
migr  be  applied  to  all  profime  histories  of  thoie  early  times. 
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sides  sunxHinded  by  the  sea,  ¥ras  inhabited  above  chap. 
qgfateen  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera,  by  y  Jj 
many  small  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,, 
among  whom  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerfuL^     Hie  barbarous  The  P»- 
Pelasgi  venerated  Inachus  as  their  founder;  and,  u^^tt. 
Sof  a  similar  reason,  the  more  humane  Hellenes 
respected  Deucalion.      From  his  son  Hellen, 
they  derived  their  general  appellation,  which 
originally  denoted  a  small  tribe  in  Thessaly*^ 
and  from  Dorus,  Eolus,  and  Ion^  hts  more  re-  The  itttcr 
mote  descendants,  they  were  discriminated  by  fn'to*^ 
the  mmaes  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  lonians.®  "«>»>  So* 
The  Dorians  took  possession  of  that  mountainous  lonim. 
district  of  Greece,  afterwards  called  Doris :  the 
loQians,  whose  name  was  gradually  lost  in  the 
more  illustrious  i^pellation  of  Athenians,  settled 
hx  the  less  barren  parts  of  Attica :  and  the  £op 
Hans  peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the  western  and 
inland  regions  of  the  Peloponnesus.'    Notwith-^ 
standing  many  partial  emigrations,  these  three  ^^ 
original  divisions  of  the  Hellenes  generally  en-^ 
tertained  an  affection   for  the  establishmenta 
which  had  been  preferred  by  the  wisdom  or  ca-^ 
price  of  their  respective  ancestors  ^  a  circum- 
stance which  remarkably  distinguished  the  Hel^ 
kmc  from  the  Pekugic  race.    While  the  former 
discovered  a  degree  of  attachment  to  their  mu 

s  Mann.  Oxon.  epoch.  #.    ApoUodor.  JKblloth.  1.  iL 

*  Thucjdid.  1.  L  c  88.  '  StrabO|  L  viii..  p.  389.. 

*  Herodot  L  L  c  56.  and  L  viL  c.  94. 
»  Diodor.  Siculof,  Lt. 

**  Heradid.  Pom,  spwi  AtbeMPim,  I  liy.  i 
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CHAP,  tive  land,  seldom  found  in  barbarians  who  live 
^\  J  by  hunting  or  pasturage,  the  latter,  disdaining 
fixed  habitations,  wandered  in  large  bodies  over 
Greece,  or  transported  themselves  into  the 
neighbouring  islands ;  and  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  them,  gradually  removing  to  the  coast 
of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the  remainder  melted  away 
into  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  centuries,  obscure  traces  of  the 
Pelasgi  occurred  in  several  Grecian  cities;  a 
district  of  Thessaly  always  retained  their  name; 
their  colonies  continued,  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  to  inhabit  the  southern  coast  of 
-  Italy,  and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont:  and,  in 
those  widely  separated  countries,  their  ancient 
affinity  was  recognised  in  theunifontiity  of  their 
rude  dialect  and  barbarous  manners,  extremely 
dissimilar  to  the  customs  and  language  of  their 
Grecian  neighbours," 

Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  turbulence 
of  a  rugged  race  of  men,  who  never  attained 
much  consideration,  either  in  the  territories 
where  they  originally  dwelt,  or  in  those  to  which 
they  afterwards  removed,  was  not  left  to  be  slow- 
ly civilized  by  the  progressive  ingenuity  of  the 
Hellenic  tribes,  TTie  happy  position  of  a  coun- 
try,  which,  forming  as  it  were  the  frontier  of 
Europe  with  Asia,  is  divided  only  by  narrow 
seas  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  situate  within 
reach  of  those  parts  of  the  East  which  were  an- 
ciently most  flourishing  and  populous,  naturally 

"  Herodot.1.  L    DioDjrs.Halicara.LK    Pausan.  I.Tiii. 
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invited  the  visits  of  travdlerg,  and  attracted  the  c  H  A  p. 

establishment  of  colonies.   These  transient  visits,  .^ ^'_ 

or  temporary  settlements,  were  marked  by  many 
signal  benefits,  the  memory  of  which  was  long 
preserved  by  the  gratitude  of  Greece,  and  their 
merit  probably  exaggerated  by  her  fondness  for 
panegyric.  Even  those  Grecian  communities, 
which  justly  claimed  tlie  honour  of  superior  an- 
tiquity, acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
strangers  for  the  mont  important  discoveries,  not 
only  in  religion,  but  in  agriculture  and  the  arts ; 
and  contented  themselves  with  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing diffused  a  borrowed  light  over  the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  ignorance  which  overspread  their 
neighbours.'^  But  national  vanity  at  length 
produced  a  material  change  in  the  tradition. 
When  the  refined  descendimts  of  the  rude  Greeks 
viewed  with  complacent  their  own  superiority 
in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  nations  around  th^m, 
they  began  to  suspect  that  the  Gods  alone  were 
worthy  to  have  reared  the  infancy  of  a  people, 
who  eminently  excelled  the  rest  of  mankind. 
To  the  Gods  they  transferred  the  merit  of  the 
many  useful  inventions  communicated  by  the 
generous  humanity  of  their  ancient  visitants  i  an 
ostentatious  fiction,  coloured  by  a  faint  semblance 
of  truth,  since  the  worship  of  several  divinities 
was  introduced  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the   same    persons '^    who   made    known    the 

>*  Isocnt.  Pftn^gyr..pas8iin. 

■3  The  Tjtansy  Idsei  Dactyfi,  Triptolemus,  &cl  Compare  Diodor 
SicaL  L  Y.  aqd  Itocrat,  Pan^r. 
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CHAP,  arts  most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  human 

v^4^  life.'^ 

Newcoio-  While  fable  thus  disguised  the  benefits  con- 
uirlme  ferred  by  the  first  transitory  voyages  into  Greece, 
countries,  history  preserved  the  memory  of  four  permanent 
establishments,  formed  succea»vely  in  that  coun- 
try by  foreigners.  From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth, to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ,  an  inundation  of  Egyptians,  Fhe- 
nicians,  and  Phrygians  overflowed  the  Hellenic 
coasts.  The  causes  assigned  for  these  emigra^ 
tions  are  highly  consonant  to  the  manners  of 
remote  antiquity,  as  described  by  sacred  and  pro* 
fane  authors :  hatred  of  a  rival,  impatience  of  a 
superior,  in  one  instance  the  persecution  of  a  Ijro* 
ther  and  an  enemy,  and,  in  general,  that  tmeasy 
restlessness  of  disposition,  which  universally  pre- 
vails among  m^i,  who  ^ave  become  sensible  of 
their  own  powers,,  without  having  sufficiently 
learned  to  direct  them  to  the  happy  pursuits  of 
arts  and  industry.^  The  principal  colonies, 
were  conducted  by  Cecrops**  andDanaus,  Egyp« 
tians,  who  respectively  settle*  in  Athens  and 
A.  c.  1556,.  Argosj  Cadmus  ^»  a  Phenician,  who  founded 
\\ll[  Thebes  in  Bceotia  j  and  Pelops,  a  Phrygian'*, 
1350.  ^hose  descendants  intermarrying  with  those  of 
Danaus,  King  of  Argos,  and  Tyndareus,  King  of 
Lacedaemon  or  Sparta,  acquired  in  the  person  of 

*4  Diodor.  SicuL  l.v.  IsocraU  Paoegyr. 

IS  Isocrat.  Hellen.  sub  initio.    Pind.  Olyrop.  1. 

i«  Strabo,  1.  ix.  and  Plut.  in  Theseo^ 

*7  Strabo,  ibid,  and  Isocrat.  Hellen. 

*^  Isocrat.  Panathen.    Thucydid.  L  i.    Diodor.  L  ir. 
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Agamemnon  so  powerful  an  ascendant  in  the  chap, 
Fdoponnesuft.  ^  The  family  of  Deucalion  still  .  ^^ 
ragned  in  Thessaly ;  but  Thebes,  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Sparta,  which  were  long  r^;ankd 
as  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  thus  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  four  foreign  lines  of 
princes,  whose  exploits,  and  glory,  and  mis- 
fortunes, are  immortalized  by  the  first  and 
notdest  productions  of  Grecian  genius.  ^ 

The  countries,  which  these  adventurers  aban*  improve- 
doned,  had  not,  according  to  modem  ideas,  at*  troducoi 
taii^  a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  laws  and  ^y^^ 
government.     It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  into 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  East  were  ^'^•' 
acquainted  with  many  improvements  unknown 
to  the  Hellenic  tribes.     Conjectures  are  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  rank  of  facts ;  yet,  in  matters 
80  ancient  and .  dbscure,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  from  the  only  facto  on  record,  that 
the  invaders  of  Greece  introduced  into  that 
country    the    knowledge    of   the     Fhenician 
alphabet;  improved  the  practice  of  agriculture; 
multiplied  the    rites    of  religion;    discovered 
to  the  Greeks  several  uses  of  the  metals ;  but, 
on    the    other    hand,    gradually    adopted,    in 
dieir  tirni,  the  Grecian  language,   and  gene*   * 


**  Tlwcyd.  1.  L    Diodor.  1.  iv.    Isocrat.  Panatbcn. 

**  The  works  of  HonMr  and  Pindar,  and  the  wrftiags  of  the 
Greek  tra^ediant.  In  tfaeie,  and  Bcarcely  anj  where  else,  the  stories 
of  Cadmus,  Senele,  feu^chus,  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  Oedipus,  &c. 
may  be  resKi  with  pleasure  and  advantage;  for  as  Strabo,  1.  iz«  says, 
**  All  there  'u  jnonstrout  and  tragic  land,'' 
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CHAP,  rally  conformed  to  the  Grecian  customs  and 
,  _^'  \  institutions,  ^ 

The  Phe-  The  introduction  of  the  Phenician  alphabet  was 
"l^et.^'  an  improvement  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be 
immediately  attended  with  any  important  con- 
sequences. The  gross  understandings  of  the  Hel- 
lenes could  not  easily  comprehend  the  utility  of 
such  an  ingenious  invention.  The  knowledge  of 
it  was  acquired  and  preserved  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals^  of  more  enlightened  minds :  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  nation  long  contented 
themselves  with  the  ancient  mode  of  picture- 
writing,  which,  however  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion, seemed  sufficient  to  express  the  simplicity 
of  their  rude  ideas. 
Si^v^i  xhe  Phenicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 

metals.  pi^cious  metals  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  But 
the  uniform  transactions  of  the  Greeks,  as  yet 
required  not  any  such  nicety  of  refinement. 
Even  during  the  Trojan  war,  cattle,  being  the 


«*  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c  59.  1.  vii.  passim.  MontflEuicon, 
Palasograph.  Grsc.  1.  ii.  Plin.  1.  ▼.  c.  $6  &  57*  Uyginus,  Fab.  274. 
and  Ephorus  apud  Diodor.  L  v. 

^  Herodotus  mentions  three  inscriptions  on  three  tripods,  con- 
secrated in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo.  The  first,  of  Amphi* 
tryon  $  the  second,  of  the  son  of  Hippocoon ;  the  third,  of  Laocfomus 
the  son  of  Eteocles.  The  inscriptions  on  the  shields  pf  the  heroes 
who  besieged  the  capital  of  Eteocles,  are  noticed  by  ^schylus,  in 
his  tragedy  intitled,  ''  The  Seren  against  Thebes.*'  Yet  we  know^ 
from  Homer,  Iliad  yL  that  when  Pnetus  sent  Bellerophon  to  the 
King  of  Lyda,  he  gave  him,  not  a  written  letter,  but  ^Vfrnra  Xtypa, 
mournful  ugns.  Writing  could  not  be  comm6D  till  many  centuries 
afterwards,  since  the  first  written  laws  were  given  in  Greece  only  six 
centuries  before  Christ.    Herodot.  L  iL    Strabp,  1.  vi. 
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oommodi^  of  most  general  demand,  was  univer-  chap. 
sally  r^^arded  as  the  most  convenient  measure  of  v  ^\  . 
value.  ^     It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
gold  or  iron  be  more  advantageous  to  man,  the 
one    by   excitmg  his  industry,   the   other  by 
seconding  that  industry  in  all  the  variety  of  useAil 
arts.    The  discovery  of  iron  in  Greece  aJOPorded  Ezteomn 
the  necessary  implements   of  agriculture,  the  ^tS«. 
gradual  extension  of  which  alike  improved  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  in- 
habitants.    Before  the  arrival  of  Egyptian  colo- 
nies, the  cultivation  of  the  ground  might  occa- 
aonally  emplpy  the  divided  industry  of  scattered 
fiimilies;  but  this  valuable  art  was  not  considered 

•s  In  a  wdMmown  pumgd^  Uomttp  after  mentioninf  other, 
artidet  with  which  the  Greeks  purchased  wine,  adds,  wrotat  fimam^ 
^  with  oxen  thenttdYes.**  Some  scholiasts  and  commentators  have 
ioM^ned,  that  the  fioms  of  Homer  was  a  coin  stamped  with  the 
6gm  of  an  ozy  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Theseus.  Vid. 
Hut.  in  Theseo.  But  were  it  allowed,  which  is  very  improbable, 
that  Theseus  had  a  mint,  it  would  still  be  improbable  that  Homer 
meant  such  a  ccnn;  for,  in  the  qnsode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  be 
says,  that  the  f<mner  gave  his  golden  armour,  worth  a  hundred 
oxen,  for  the  brazen  armour  of  the  latter,  worth  only  nine.  Now 
we  know  from  Pollux,  OnomasL  1.  ix.  c  7.  that  the  coin  iBovs^  at 
whatsoever  time  it  was  introdoced,  continued  to  be  valued  at 
two  dradunas.  Diomed's  arms,  therefore,  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  sdioliasts,  must  have  been  worth  about  nine  shillings;  and 
Glaucus's,  which  were  of  massy  gold,  worth  only  nine  pounds. 
Talents  of  gold  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  They  were  pro- 
posed as  prises  to  combatants,  and  offered  as  dedications  in  temples, 
bat  too  Suable  to  serve  as  current  spede.  Homer  and  HerodoC. 
pasdm.  Vfuff/m,  money,  is  derived  from  po/ws,  law,  because,  as 
Arittode  si^s,  ov  ^wffi,  «xxa  vo/m^  €«,  «  the  origin  of  money  is  not 
*<  natural,  but  conventional  and  arbitrary."  But  in  Homei^s  time, 
the  word  Pfm  was  used  in'  a  quite  different  sense :  pofu^iui  must 
dierefore  have  been  derived  from  it  at  a  later  period.  Com« 
niad.  L  XX.  V.  249.  and  Aristot.  Ethic  Nicom.  1.  v.  c.  5. 
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CHAR  as  an  object  of  general  concern.  Cecrops  first 
^  ^igaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  shepherds  of 
Attica  to  unite  in  villages  of  husbandmen^  Com, 
wine»  and  oil,  rewarded  their  useful  labours^; 
and  these  productions,  being  acquired  by  com* 
mon  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the  ground  itself^ 
as  a  common  property** 

Reiigioas  The  idea  of  an  exclusive  and  permanent  right 
to  all  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether  belong- 
ing to  coHununities  or  to  individuals,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of 
society.  In  Greece,  this  invaluable  right  was 
immediately  followed  by  such  institutions  a9 
tended  to  secure  its  enjoyment,  and  to  check  the 
injustice  of  man,  who  is  seldom  willing  to  acquire, 
by  slow  labour,  what  he  can  ravish  by  sudden 
violence.  The  salutary  influence  of  religion  was 
employed  on  this  important  occasion.  We  are 
told  by  several  writers,  that  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  rites  of  religion,  were  introduced 
at  the  same  time.^  But  these  authors  also 
inform  us,  that  their  pretended  founders  of  reli- 
gious worship  abolished  the  use  of  living  sacri<- 
fices^ }  a  custom,  which  evidently  supposes  the 
prior  establishment  of  an  ancient  and    mor^ 

*4  Pausan.  L  iiL    JCschyL  Eunien. 

^  The  T^tows^  or  cut  of  ground,  so  often  'mentioned  in  Horner^ 
as  bestowed  by  general  consent  on  admired  kings  and  chiefs,  might 
have  suggested  this  observation,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice,  though  attended^  as  we  shall  find^  with  ?eiy  important 
consequences. 

^  Diodor.  Pausan.  ApoIIod. 

V  dtowt  Kwnrott  fryoAAcu',  {«a  |ii|  cwrHu    Porph.  de  Abstinent. 

IT.  SS. 
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bloody  superstitioii.    Yet,  in  this  liumane  pre*  chap. 
hibitioii,  we  may  perhaps  discern   a  laudable  ^  ,  ^    ^ 
attempt  to  correct  ^e  barbarity  of  the  Grreeks, 
and  to  raise  the  new  occiqiation  <^  agriculture 
above  the  ancient  employment  of  hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that,  the  Hellenic  The  He^ 
tribes  received  continual  accessions  of  population  ^ft^ 
from  distant  countries,  they  were  no  less  diligent  <»ioiiiet 
in  sending  forth  their  own  colonies.     As  tiiey  goage  ow 
origiimlly  subsisted  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  pas*  ^'^^^^ 
turage,  a  large  extent  of  territory  was  requisite 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.   They 
were  not  afflicted  by  the  oppressive  terrors  of 
despotism ;  they  were  long  unacquainted  witii 
the  gentle,  but  powerful  operation  of  regular 
government ;  and  without  subjection  to  the  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  men  to 
Kve  together  in  large  societies.     When  any  of 
their  communities  seemed  inconveniently  nume- 
Tous,  they  divided  it  into  several  portions,  of 
which  the  principal  kept  possession  of  their 
original  seats,  while  the  others  occupied  and 
peopled  the  surrounding  territories.     It  was  thus 
that  the  Eolians  dispersed  themselves  through 
many  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  unfortunate 
Sisyphus®,  who  founded  the  city  of  Corinth, 
being  a  descendant  c^  Eolus ;  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  wise  Nestor,  who  reigned  in  sandy  I^los, 
being  sprung  from  the  same  Eolic  race.  ^     A 
considerable  division  of  the  lonians  settled  along 


•^  Kai  Siivfar  «iintior  ufMTWfm  flXfyiK  sj^tavrtk     Homer,  0(^raf« 
^  PausaQ.  ia  CbrifUhet  BiceteQ. 
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the  southern  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  in 
the  province  which,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  changed  the  name  of  Ionia  for  that  of 
Achaia.  ^  The  territory  beyond  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  was  parcelled  out  among  innumerable 
subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  ^*  When  the 
continent  of  Greece  seemed  sufficiently  populous, 
the  Athenians  gave  inhabitants  to  the  isle  of 
£ub83a  y  and,  many  centuries  before  liie  famous 
establishments  formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Italy,  and  of  Thrace, 
the  Dorians  had  sent  a  colony  to  Crete  ^,  and 
the  Eolians,  under  the  conduct  of  Dardanus,  had 
planted  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont.  ^ 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
various  and  widely  separated  countries  used  the 
same  language  spoken  by  the  Hellenes,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  general  influence  of  the  same 
principles  and  manners;  Unless  it  is  supposed, 
therefore,  that  not  only  the  Phrygians,  but  the 
Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  originally  spoke  the 
same  Hellenic  tongue,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  colonies  conducted  by  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  gradually  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines  of  Greece. " 

^  Strabo,  1.  vii.  >*  Id.  ibid.  Pausan.  &  Dipdor. 

^  Diodor.  ibid.    Strabo,  LviL  p,i96, 

»  Servius  in  i£neid.  III. 

M  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  58.  says,  that  the  colony  of  Cadmus 
^MDged  their  speech,  being  surrounded  by  the  lonians,  an  Hellenic 
tribe.  He  says  further,  that,  together  with  their  language,  th^ 
changed  the  power  of  some  of.  their  letters.  He  acknowledges  that 
the  Cadmeians,  or  Fhenidans,  communicated  to  the  lonians  the  use 
of  letters ;  but  the  loniansy  he  says,  adapted  the  Phenidan  alphabet 
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A  single  reflection  appears  sufficient  to  prove,  chap. 
that  they  likewise  conibrmed  to  the  Grecian  in-  v     ^     , 
stitutions  of  government.     The  inflexible  rigour  tcjgether 
of  despotism,  which  has  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  insdtu^^ 
Egypt*  and  the  East,  was  unknown  to  the  con-  ^^^^of 
quercH^  of  Troy.     Since  the  absolute  power  of  i 
kings  was  not  acknowledged  during  a  period 
of  war  and  danger,  requiring  the  strictest  military 
subordination  ;  and,  since  the  Greeks  preserved 
their  freedom,  after  the  increasing  wealth  of 
many  centuries  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  them 
for  servitude ;  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  an  Oriental  system  of  oppression  should 
have  prevailed  in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty 
and  independence. " 

-  -       -  * 

to  the  sounds  of  tbdr  own  languafe.  The  eastern  toogues  are  in 
geocnd  extremely  deficient  in  Towels.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  much 
&piited,  whether  the  ancient  Orientals  used  any  characters  to  ex- 
press them.  Their  languages,  therefore,  must  ha?«  had  an  inflexible 
thif%^*^^^  of  sound,  eitremely  diflferent  from  the  focal  harmony  of 
the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  olny  in  Towels  but  in  diphthongs. 
This  circonutance  denotes,  in  the  Oredu,  organs  cf  perceptioa 
Bore  acute,  elegant,  and  discerning.  They  felt  such  fiunt  variations 
of  liqind  sounds,  as  escaped  the  dulness  of  Asiatic  cars,  and  i»i 
rested  mai^  to  express  them.  They  distinguished,  in  this  manner, 
not  only  their  articiUation,  but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards  their 
Busical  intonation,  as  shall  be  explained  hereafter,  in  treating  of 
the  Grecian  music  and  poetry. 

3s  The  government  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  of  the  Asiatics,  is 
oniformly  represented  in  Scripture  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodonis  mention  some  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
seem  to  drcnmscribe  the  power  of  their  kings.  But  these  laws^  if 
well  examined,  will  confirm  the  observation  in  the  text.  They  were 
established,  not  in  fiivour  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  the  priests 
and  severs..  The  throne  of  Egypt  was  supported  by  the  altar,  and 
dffendffd  by  the  sword;  and  what  despotism  can  be  upheld  but  by 
the  same  means? 

*  See  the  principles  fsUbHshed  by  Tacitus  de  Mor.  German* 
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CHAP.      The  Phenicians  being  considered  as  the  prin- 
._^  '^  J  cipal  navigators  and  merchants  of  the  ancient 
Happy  «i-    world,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  example 
oUSS^for  of  the  Phenician  colonists  first  taught  the  Greeks 
commerce.  ^^  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  to  maintain 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  foreign  nations.     But  it  is  sufficient  to 
throw  a  glance  on  the  geography  of  Greece,  to 
perceive    how    naturally    commerce,    without 
foreign  aid,  might  have  arisen  spontaneously  in 
that  highly-fevoured  country.     The  continent, 
itoe^ washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  is  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  island^,  abounding  in 
excellent  harbours.     The  variety  of  soils  and 
productions  is  greater,   perhaps,   than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  of  an  equal  extent.    All 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending 
the  most  beautifid,    and,   anciently,   the  most 
flourishing  part  of  the  earth,  are  more  accessible 
to  Greece  than  to  any  neighbouring  country. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  light  of  history,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  early  avail  themselves  of  their 
fortunate  situation,  or  of  the  supposed  lessons 
of  their  Phenician  iostructors. 
Circum-         Many  circumstances  conspired  to  prolong  the 
*T(S*      infancy  of  their  nation^  and  to  retard,  during  se- 
tarded  the  veral  ceuturies,  their  improvement  in  commerce, 
l^^if  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts. 
Greece,      fh^  surface  of  Greece  is  more  indented  by  creeks 
couotiy.     and  rivers,  and  more  roughened  by  mountain3 
and  promontories,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.    These  natural  divisions  kept  the  difier- 
ent  communities  in  a  state  of  reparation  and  hosti- 
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lity.    The  ideas  of tlieir  ancient  consanguinify  chap. 
and  common  origin  were  weakened  or  effiiced  by  ^     ^' 
the  perpetual  conflux  of  foreigners.     They  could 
not  travel  beyond  their  own  narrow  districts 
without  being  exposed  to  the  insults  of  enemies. 
These  insults  excited  resentment ;  mutual  inju- 
ries were  offered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at 
war  with  its.  neighbours :  and  the  smalbiess  of  SnwUiiest 
the  Grecian  states,  a  circumstance  which,  during  ^^^  ^' 
the  happy  ages  that  form  the  subject  of  the  *^>^^^ 
present  histoiy,  tended  to  break  the  force  of 
custom  and  opinion,  and  to  encourage  that  no- 
ble emulation,  so  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
virtue  and  science,  thus  produced,  in  less  fortu- 
nate times,  an  effect  of  the  most  opposite  natiure, 
choaked  the  seeds  of  order,  and  repressed  the 
feeble  shoots  of  arts  and  humanity. 

The  metals,  .originally  destined  to  promote  the  The  coutt 
peaceful  labours  of  man,  were  converted  into  J^JS?*^ 
powerful  instruments  of  destruction  ;  and  while 
the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  sword,  the  sea  was 
covered  with  pirates.  The  Phenicians,  the  Ca- 
rians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  in 
general,  considered  navigation,  not  as  ^e  means 
of  uniting  nations  by  mutual  intercourse  and 
conmierce,  but  as  a  happy  expedient  for  enabling 
the  poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder  the  rich  ter- 
ritories of  their  less  warlike  neighbours.  The 
coasts  of  Greece,  though  in  early  times  their 
bleak  forbidding  aspect  might  have  repelled  the 
avarice  of  free-booters,  yet,  from  the  proximity 
of  their  situation,  and  the  valuable  cargoes  of 
hardy  slaves  in  which  they  abounded,  were  con- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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tmuaUjy:  iufiested  by  naval  descents.  The  unfor- 
tified  places  near  the  shore  surrendered  without 
resistance;  the  fruits  of  their  painful  industry 
were  plundered  or  destroyed,  and  the  most  va- 
luable portion  of  their  inhabitants  dragged  into 
captivity.  The  practice  of  piracy  and  invasion 
was  not  a  temporary  resource  of  war^  prompted 
by  necessity,  or  a  just  revenge:  it  grew  into  an 
ordinary  profession,  which  was,  so  fer  from  being 
deemed  dishcmourable^  that  it  conferred  much 
gjory  and  renown^  on  those  who  exercised  it  with 
skill  and  bravery.^ 
Tiie  in-  During  this  disorderedistate  of  society,  the  arts 
uy^invadl  ^^  P^^^  wcrc.  almost  entirely  "neglected,  and 
ed  by  sa-  Grecce  was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  grossest 
^^^*  b^barism,  by  its  domestic  dissensicms.  The  ir- 
ruptions  of  the  Thracians^  Amazons,  and  other 
northegm  savages^  threatened  to  accelerate  this 
melancholy  events  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
unhappy  Hellenes.  ^  But  it  may  be  observed  in 
the  affiurs  of  human  life,  that  any  extraordinar}^ 
measure  of  good  or  evil  commonly  leads  men  to 
dread,  or  to  expect,  a  sudden  revolution  of  for- 
tuAe  ;  a  natural  sentiment,  which,  though  liable 
to  be  abused  by  credulity  and  superstition,  is 
founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  experience.  The  ru- 
diments of  the  most  useful  designs  are  suggested 

97  Tbiicydid.  1.  i.  its  Kovfios  koXms  tovto  tpw.  The  expbinatioii.  in 
tbe  text  seems  more  consonant  to  Grecian  manners  in  ttrose  ages, 
than  that  of  the  scholiast,  translated  thus  by  Mr.  Rochford :  "  Chez 
qui  la  piraterie  6toit  exercee  avcc  une  certiune  probit^."  M,  de 
PAcad.  V.  39. 

^  I^rsias  Oxat  Funeb. 
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always  by  necessity,  often  by  calamity.  The  chap. 
inroads  of  the  Mildmountaineere(rf'ITirace,ahd  of  o-i^^ 
other  Barbarians  more  remote,  whose  destructive 
cruelty  may  be  understood  by  the  unexampled 
fury  with  which  even  the  feebler  sex*  carried 
on  the  ravages  of  war,  occasioned  the  first  insti- 
tution which  restored  some  degree  of  present 
tranquillity  to  Greece,  arid  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  future  grandeur. ' 

The  northern  districts  of 'ftiessaly  being  pecu-  circum. 
liarly  exposed  to  invasion,  the  petty  princes  of  ^^ 
that  province  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  tcoded  to 
mutual  defence.*    They   assembled  in  spring  crecS. 
said  autumn  at'  Thermo|>ylae,  a  place  afterwards 
so  illustrious,  and  then  governed  by  AmphtctyoUy  origin  of 
a  descendant  of  Deucalion  whose  name  is  immor-  ^?  A?"*, 
telized  in  the  Amphich/onic  council.    The  advan-  council, 
tages  which  the  cottfederates  derived  from  this 
measure  were  soon  perceived  by  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  central  states  gradually  aicceded 
to  their  alliance  ;  and,  afbdut  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centurjr  bdfbre  Christ,  Acrisius,  King 
of  Argos,  atod ^o<h^  princes  of  the?  Pel6pk*ariesUs, 
were  allowed  tb'share  the  benefits  arid  security 
of  this  useful  association. 

After  this  events  the  Amphictyons  appear  to  Argonau- 
have  long  confihid  themselves  to  the  origirial  pur-  Son^^*" 

A.C.  126S  . 

39  The  Amazons.  See  Lysias  Orat.  Funeb.  and  rierodotus,  iv.  110. 
Yet  the  existence  of  these  warlike  females  was  doubted  as  early  as 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  we  learn  from  Arrian :  but  what 
is  said  by  that  judidous  and  manly  historian,  seems  suffideni  to  dispel 
the  doubt.    See  Arrian  Expedit.  AJexan.  1.  viL  p.  156. 

««  Marm.  Oxon.  £.  5. 
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pose  of  their  institution.    The  states,  whose  mea- 
sures were  directed  by  this  assembly,  found  suffi- 
cient occupation  in  defending  their  own  territo- 
ries; and  near  a  century  elapsed,  before  they 
undertook,  by  common  consent,  any  distant  ex- 
pedition.    But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  resdess  activity  could  be  always  exhausted 
in  defensive  war.     The  establishment  of  the  Am- 
phidyons  brought  together  the  chiefs  most  dis- 
tinguished by  birth  and  braveiy.     Glory  and 
emulation  prompted  them  to  arms,  and  revenge 
directed  those  arms  against  the  Barbarians.    Ja* 
son,  Admetus,  and  other  chieftains  of  Thessaly  ^\ 
having  equipped  a  small  fleet  in  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  lolcos,  and  particularly  the  ship 
Argo,  of  superior  size  and  construction  to  any 
before  known,  \fere  animated  with  a  desire  to 
visit  foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  them  that  appeared  most  delightful,  and  to 
retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injiuies  which 
Greece  had  suffered  from  strangers.^      The 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  spirit- 
ed design  over  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
the  standard  of  enterprise  and  glory  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth  ^, 
who  eagerly  embraced  this  honourable  opportu- 
nity to  signalize  their  manly  valour.     Peleus, 
Tydeus,  Telamon,  and,  in  general,  the  fathers 
of  those  heroic  chiefs,  who,  in  the  succeedingage, 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  plains  of 

4>  Their  names  aie  mentioned  by  ApoUodomi,  Diod.  3icitlus, 
Pindar,  Apolloniiis,  Sec 
«'  HeroduU  1.  i.  Diodor.  StcuL  I  it,  «  Piodar,  F^thtc  it. 
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Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the  CHAP. 
Argonauts.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  s^J^ 
chosen  warriors,  and  by  the  venerable  prophets 
of  their  respective  tribes  ;  by  an  Esculapius,  the 
admired  father  of  the  healing  art,  and  by  the 
divine  Orpheus^,  whose  sublime  genius  was 
worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  series  of  their 
adventures. 

These  adventures,  however,  have  been  too. 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  Poetry,  to  be  the 
proper  subjects  for  historical  composition.  The 
designs  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the 
all^orical,  or  at  least  doubtful  phrase,  '*  of 
carrying  off  the  golden  fleece;''  which,  though 
easily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that  tl^e 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euxine 
extended  fleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  coUect  the 
golden  particles  which  were  carried  down  by  the 
torrents  flrom  Mount  Caucasus*,  is  yet  described 
by  such  various  language  by  ancient  writers,  that 
sjmost  every  modem  who  examines  the  subject, 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  offer,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, some  new  conjecture  of  his»own.  But, 
in  opposition  to  the  most  approved  of  these  con- 
jectures, we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  voyage 
to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to 


4«  The  tertimonj  of  Plato  de  Repub.  I.  x.  of  Lioerates  in  Biuirid. 
fuffictently  attest  the  poetical  fame  of  Orpheus.  The  Argoiiatttiea» 
and  other  works  ascribed  to  him,  are  collected  by  Eschenbachius, 
and  published  at  Nuremberg  1702.  That  these,  however,  are  the 
productions  of  a  later  age,  appears  from  innumerable  circumstances, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Fabricios,  Bib.  Graec  vol.  L  p.  I2a 

«  Strabo,  l.xLp.499. 
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CHAP,  establish  e?:teiisive  plans  of  commerce^  or  to 
search  for  mines  of  gold,  far  less  to  learn  the 
imaginary  art  of  converting  other  substances  into 
that  precious  metal  ^;  all  such  motives  supposing 
a  degree  of  speculation  and  refinement  unknown 
in  that  age  to  the  gallant  but  untutored  youth  of 
Thessaly.  The  re^  objpct  of  the  expedition 
may  be  discovered  in  its  effects.  The  Argonauts 
fought,  conquered,  and  plundered^;  they  settled 
a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine^;  and 
carried  into  Greecp  a  4aughter  of  the  King  of 
Colchis,  the  celebfated  Medea*^,  a  princess  of 
Egyptian  extraction,  whose  crimes  and  enchant- 
ments are  condemned  ^  eternal  infamy  in  the 
immortal  lines  of  Euripides. 
Important  Notwithstanding  many  romantic  fictions  that 
^cJI^  of  disfigure  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  their  lender- 
uie  Argo-  taking  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a  con- 

nauUc  ex-      •ii-iii  m  t 

peditioD.  eiderable  and  i^  happy  effect  on  the  mann^r^  ofxa 
character  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  sera  o(f  this 
celebrated  expedition,  we  may  discover  not  only 
a  more  daring  and  more  enlarged  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, but  ^  more  decisive  and  rapjid  progress  to- 
wards  civilization  and  humanity.  The  sullen 
and  unsociable  chiefs,  whose  acquaintance  with 
each  other  most  commonly  arose  from  acts  of 
mutual  hostility,  hitherto  gave  ftdl  scope**  to  the 


.*•  Eustatb.  in  Homer. 

*7  Suidasy  Memoires  de  TAcadcm.  v.  9.    Exped.  Argon. 
<•  Diodor.  ibid.  «  Xenopb.  Anabns.  ^  Euripid.  Med. 

«»  This  was  tbe  brazen  age  described  by  Hesiod.  Oper.  &  Di.  L  i, 
V.  H2— 155.  and  by  Plutarch  In  the  life  of  Theseus. 
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sanguinaiy  passions  which  characterise  Barba-  chap. 
rians.    Strength  and  couragie  were  almost  the  ,     ^'  , 
only  qualities  which  they  admired:  they  fought        ' 
and  plundered  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
tribes,  wlule  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  Were  regarded  as  fit  objects  only  to  ex- 
cite thdr  rage  and  gratify  their  rapacity.     But  Change  of 
these  gloomy  warriors,  having  exerted  their  joint  ""^"^ 
valour  in  a  remote  expedition,  learned  the  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  more  amiable  virtues,  as  well  as 
of  adc^ting  more  liberal  notions  of  the  public, 
interest     Military  courage  and  address  might 
alone  procure  them  the  respect  of  their  imme- 
dttte  folltiwers^  since  the  safety  of  the  httle  com- 
raunity  often  depended  on  the  warlike  abilities 
erf* the  chieftain;   but»  when  several  tribes  hid 
combined  in  a  common  enterprise,  there  was  less 
dependence  on  the  prowess  of  any  single  leader^ 
Emulation  and  interest  naturally  rendered  all 
these  leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as   de- 
sirous of  the  public  esteem;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  this  esteem,  it  was  rifedWSary  t6  Enhance 
the  renown  of  martial  spirit  by  the  more  valu* 
able^  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity. 

When  this  glorious  field  first  opened  to  the  Thehcroic 
ambitiqn  of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  with  a  *^^ 
degree  of  energy  equally  ardent  and  successful. 
Innumerable  were  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  of 

s*  Heuod  marks  this  change  of  manners.  It  happened  between 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  siege  of  Thebes^  since  the 
latter  was  the  first  exploit  in  which  his  new  nice  of  men,  ywot  9Mcai«-» 
T§pa¥  Ktu  ap€toif,  **  a  more  just  and  nobler  race,"  were  engaged.  See 
Heaiod.  Oper.  &  Di.  li.T.  155— 165. 

c  4 
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Theseus,  and  of  the  divine  sons  of  Leda^,  and 
undertaken  with  infinite  toil  and  danger,  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  safety,  not  of  their  parti- 
cular tribes,  but  of  the  general  confederacy.  The 
Grrecian  woods  and  mountains  abounded  in  lions, 
boars,  and  other  fierce  animals**,  that  often  roamed 
from  their  haunts,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation 
through  the  adjoining  vallies.  The  vallies  them- 
selves teemed  with  men  of  brutal  strength  and 
courage,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  The  first  worthies  of  Greece, 
animated  rather  with  the  daring  and  useful,  than 
with  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  set  themselves 
with  one  accord  to  remedy  evils  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  society.    Their  adventures  have. 


u  ^  In  order  to  obtain  the  immortal  fhiits  of  merit,"  says  Arbto- 
de,  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Virtue, 

6  ttot  HpQUeKtiSf 
Arfias  re  leovpoi,  voXXa  toferKotffoy, 

lnHt  9€  voBots  Ax<AAfVf » 

Aiof  T*  AiZao  Zoftay  nXBow, 
This  ode,  which  is  preserved  in  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Aristot.  and  in 
Athenmis,  L  xv.  c.  10.  proves  the  mind  of  the  Stagyrite  to  have  been 
as  lofty  as  capacious ;  and,  while  it  comprehended  the  whole  circle 
of  science,  capable  of  reaching,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  highest  flights  of 
Pindar  and  Horace.  The  latter,  probably,  had  Aristotle  m  view,  in 
ode3.  b.3. 

Hac  arte  Pollux,  &  vagus  Hercules 
Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas. 
But  in  the  order  of  his  names  he  is  not  so  faithful  to  chronology. 

S4  In  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hesiod  describes  a  boar  fighting  with 
a  lion,  and  almost  prevmling  in  the  combat.  That  animal  was  no 
less  terrible  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  than  in  Greece,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  L  i.  c.  34.  et  seq. 
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doubtless,    been    embellished  by  the    elegant  Chap. 
fancy  of  poets  and  orators;  but  they  will  remain  y ,-  |v  - 
eternal  monuments  of  generous  magnanimity, 
which   sacrifices  the    instinctive  love   of  ease 
and  pleasure  to  the  acquired  taste  for  ^ory  aiid 
renown. " 

ITie  laws  of  war  and  peace  gradually  improved  Tbew 
with  the  progress  of  humanity;  and  the  first  a!?iS 
general  enterprise,  which  succeeded  the  expedi- 
tion  of  the  Argonauts,  proves  that  whole  com- 
munities, as  well  as  individuals,  had  begun  to 
respect  the  virtues  most  essential  to  public  hap- 
piness. The  war  of  Thebes  has  deserved,  there- 
fote^  to  be  recorded ;  while  the  more  ancient 
hostilities  between  the  Hellenic  tribes,  of  which 
justice  was  not  even  the  pretence,  but  lust  or 
avarice  the  only  cause,  and  wealth  or  beauty  the 
only  prize,  are  uiuversally  condemned  to  oblivion. 
Contempt  of  an  ancient  oracle,  the  involuntary 
crimes  of  Oedipus,  and  the  unnatural  cruelty  of 
his  sons,  involved  the  royal  family  of  Thebes  in 
that  maze  of  calamities,  appropriated  in  all  ages, 
from  Sophocles  ^  to  Voltaire,  as  favourite  sub- 
jects of  the  tragic  muse.  Eteocles  and  Polynices 
(these  were  the  miserable  sons  of  Oedipus) 
having  hastened  the  death,  and  drawn  down  the 
maledictions,  of  their  unhappy  father,  agreed  to 
sway,  by  turns,  the  Theban  sceptre.    Eteocles, 

s»  Isocrat.  Hellen.  Encom.  &  Panegyr.  Lysias  &  Demosthen.  Orat 
Fanebr.    Pausan.  Attic 

^  I  img^t  have  said  JEscbylus,  whose  **  Seven  against  Thebes** 
is  founded  on  the  history  related  in  the  text.  But  the  name  of  So- 
phocles will  bring  to  the  mind  of  tilery  reader  of  taste  and  humanity, 
the  Oedipus  lyumusy  and  particularly  the  Oedipus  Ck>Ioneus«  ^ 
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CHAP,  the  elder  brother,  reigned  during  the  first  year ; 
}'_^,  but  his  ambitious  temper,  corrupted  by  the 
honours  of  royalty,  refused  to  resign  the  throne 
at  the  appointed  term  of  his  command.  His 
rival,  Polynices,  married  the  daughter  of  Adras- 
tus,  King  of  Argos,  who  enabled  his  son-in- 
law  to  assert,  by  force  of  arms,  his  just  preten- 
sions to  the  alternate  inheritance.  The  allied 
princes,  reinforced  by  Tydeus,  Capaneus^  and 
three  other  chiefs,  marched  to  Thebes  at  the 
head  of  seven  bands  of  armed  followers,  who  in- 
vested the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  The  Thebans, 
impatient  of  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a 
place  ill  provided  with  supplies,  yielded  to  the 
martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled  the 
assailants  by  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  the  most 
illustrious  combatants  fell  on  both  sides,  and  the 
wretched  brothers  perished  by  mutual  wounds. 
The  cause  of  the  war  being  removed  by  this  hor- 
rid catastrophe,  the  Argives  craved  leave  to  bury 
their  dead ;  but  the  Thebans,  exasperated  against 
the  daring  invaders  of  their  country,  returned 
them  an  answer,  which,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  age,  bade  defiance  to  the  dictates  of 
nature,  and  the  precqits  of  religion.  In  this  ex-^ 
tremity,  Adrastus,  the  only  chief  who  survived 
the  battle,  had  recourse  to  the  humane  piety  of 
the  Athenians,  who,  uninfiuenced  by  motives  of 
ambition  or  interest,  took  arms  in  defence  of 
.public  justice,  and  compelled  the  cruel  obstinady 
of  the  Thebans  to  grant  the  last  melancholy 
honours  to  the  ashes  of  their  deceased  enemies.  *^ 

^  Lysias  Orau  Fiineb. 
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At  the  distance  often  yaors,  the  more  fortunate  chap. 
som  of  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  before  the  v  ^  > 
Theban  walls^  resented,  with  the  fury  of  reli- 
gious rage,  the  indignities  that  had  been  im- 
piously offered  to  the  manes  of  their  fathers. 
Tbey  again  laid  siege  to  the  guilty  city,  destroyed 
thiB  Uvea  and  property  of  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
drsgg^  many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the 
reqiaiQder  to  acknowledge,  as  their  king,  the 
infant  son  pf  the  injured  Pqlynices.^ 

In  their  progress  towards  civilization,   the  Cimim- 
Greeks  perceived  the  advantages  of  political  con-  I^cUa- 
federacy,  before  they  became  sensible  to  the  ^o"«^^»« 
benefits  of  civU  union*    The  necessity  of  pro-  towanu 
viding  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  foreign  {^IS^. 
en^nies,  and  the  natural  dictates  of  interest  and  JIfy  *?  ^« 
ambition,  unfolded  the  idea  of  a  federal  assocU*  ftmet. 
tion  between  different  communities,  before  the 
members  of  any  one  state  had  been  sufficiently 
united  in  the  system  of  domestic  policy.   Various 
dusters  of  towns  and  villages^  situated  in  winding 
vaUiea,  divided  by  lofty  mountainsb  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  kings  or  chieftains,  who  led 
f<Mrth  their  warlike  youth  to  glory  and  danger. 
Summmied  to  arms  against  foreign  ^lemi^  they 
readity  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  kingi  and 
received  with  implicit  submismon,  his  commands 
in  the  field :  hut,  when  no  common  cause  roused 
their  emulation,  or  excited  their  valour,  the  in- 


»•  Confer.  Homer.  1.  iv.  v.  557.  Sc  pasum.  He«od.  Op.  Sc  Di 
JEschyl.  Septem  contra  Tbebas.  Ljsbs  Omt.  Fiweb.  Statiw  The- 
bud.    ApoUod.  1.  uL    Diodor.  L  iv.    Pausan.  in  Boeotic 
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habitants  of  each  little  township  aspired  at  inde^ 
pendent  jurisdiction,  and  the  nominal  subjects 
of  the  same  prince  often  terminated  their  differ- 
ences by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  ^ 
The  ex-  To  cement  such  disorderly  communities  by 
SrSc.  laws  and  government,  required  an  acquaintance 
with  some  more  civilized  people,  among  whom 
the  eflfects  of  this  happy  union  visibly  prevailed* 
Such  an  example  fortunately  occurred  in  the 
wise  institutions  and  policy  of  the  Cretans, 
which  are  represented  not  only  as  the  most 
ancient,  but  the  best  regulations,  that  ever 
were  established  in  any  portion  of  the  Grecian 
territory.  ^  The  celebrated  island,  which  fable 
has  dignified  with  the  imaginary  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  some  of  the  gods  ^  of  Greece,  is  entitled 
to  the  real  praise  of  communicating  to  that 
Peculiar  coimtry  many  useful  improvements.  It  had  been 
^^oC  eai'ly  planted,  as  we  had  occasion  already  to  ob« 
tiutiiltiML  5erve,  by  a  colony  of  Dorians.  Thb  colony, 
which  received  various"  accessions  from  Greece, 
enjoyed  two  advantages  above  their  brethren  on 
the  continent.  Their  insular  situation  left  them 
exposed,  indeed,  to  naval  depredations,  but  deli- 
vered them  from  those  fierce  incursions  by  land, 
which  often  disfigured  and  desolated  the  mother 
country.  A  fistvourable  gale  wafted  the  unskilftd 
mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  shores  of  Crete  to 
the  capital  of  Egypt   The  facility  of  communica- 

>•  Thucjrdid.  L  i.    Plot  in  Theteo. 

^  PUt^de  L^  Sc  in  Miooc    Arutot.  Pol.  1.  iL    Plut.  in  Lj- 
curg. 
^>  Hesiod.  Tbeog.  *•  Homer.  Iliad.  L  xix.  t.  17S,  &c 
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lion  thus  introduced  between  the  two  countries  chap, 
an  habitual  intercourse,  from  which  the  barbarous  v   ^    . 
islanders  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to 
gain.      Rhadamanthus  ^,    and  others  of  their    ' 
early  kings  or  chieftains,    whom  interest    or 
curiosity  carried  into  Egypt  and  the  East,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  sagacity  to  observe,  and  dex- 
terity to  employ,  several  of  the  inventions  and 
institutions    of  those    powerful  and  civilized 
kingdoms,  for  the  useful  purpose  of  confirming 
their  own  authority,  and  bridling  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  their  countrymen. 

The  elder  Minos  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  The  ddcr 
promoting  this  beneficial  design.  The  doubtful  ^^^ 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ocean,  which,  perhaps, 
he  might  derive  from  his  numerous  voyages, 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  native 
Cretan,  or  a  foreigner.  In  the  countries  which 
he  had  visited,  he  observed  certain  famffies  in- 
vested, firom  time  immemorial,  with  unbounded 
honours,  as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  the 
divinity.  The  uncultivated,  but  free-bom  genius 
of  Grreece,  always  rejected  this  odious  profan- 
ation ;  and  the  prudence  of  Minos  aspired  only 
to  obtain  that  respect  for  his  office,  which  he 
would  have  vainly  solicited  for  his  person.  We 
are  not  informed  by  what  virtues,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, he  acquired,  before  the  establishment  of  Ins 
laws,  an  extraordinary  influence  among  the 
Cretans.  But,  as  slaves  multiplied  to  such  a  de- 
gree in  the  island  during  his  reign,  that  agricul- 

•»  Strabo,  I.  x.  p.  480. 
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ture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exercised  by 
them  alone,  there  is  reascwn  to  conjecture  that  he 
had  been  extremely  toccessful  in  war  against  his 
neighbours,  and  no  less  equitable  in  dividing  the 
booty  among  the  various  Cretan  tribes  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  his  arms.  However  this 
may  be,  it  appears  from  the  general  evidence  of 
antiquity,  that  Minos  had  address  to  persuade 
men,  prone  to  wonder  and  to  believe ;  among 
whom,  whateveli*  dazzled  the  imagination  au*^ 
nounced  the  presence  of  a  divinity,  that  their 
favourite  hero  was  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of 
the  gods.**  From  them,  he  pretended  to  derive 
an  invaluable  system  of  laws,  which  he  was  en- 
joined to  engrave  on  tables  of  brass.  From  Ju- 
piter he  received  the  regal  sceptre,  which  entitled 
him  to  administer  these  laws,  but  obliged  him  ta 
respect  them.  By  command  of  the  same  god,  he* 
founded  the  cities  of  Cnossus,  Cydtinia,  and' 
Ph^stus ;  and  united  the  distant  subjects  of  hiif 
wide-extended  ddmain,  by  such  regulations  a* 
served  alike  to  support  the  authority  of  the  prinee, 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  cf  the  people.  * 
Expedi-  The  beautiful  arrangenJent  of  this  political 
Th'^s  edifice  struck  the  discerning  eye  of  Theseu^,  the 
intp  Crete  illustrious  SOU  of\^geus,  King  of  Athens,  in  hi* 
celebrated  expedition  to  Crete,  during  the  reigrt 
of  the  second  Minos.    The  last-mentioned  priiicte 

^  Aiof  fuyoKw  oapisiftt     Odyss,  1.  xix.  v.  1 79.  which  Horace 
traittkitcia» 

Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus.    L.  i.  Ode  S8. 
«5  Strabo,  I.  x.  p.  480.    Plato  in  Minoe.    Diod.  1.  r. 
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joined  the  q>lendor  of  military  renown  to  the  CHiip»^ 
famed  wisdom  of  his  revered  ancestor.     His 
maritime  force  exceeded  the  united  strength  of 
his  neighbours  f  he  subdued  several  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent isles;  and,  while  he  permitted  his  own 
subjects  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Greece,  under 
pretence  erf  lawful  war,  he  effectually  checked 
the  piratical  depredations  of  the  Carians,  Lycians, 
and  Phenicians,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so 
frequent  and  so  destructive.*      Athens  expe- 
rienced the  effects  of  his  power  and  ambition, 
and  reluctantly  submitted  to  a  disgraceful  tri- 
bute of  seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins'^, 
which  was    crueUy  exacted  by  a  nation  sub- 
sisting from  the  labour  of  slaves.    The  tributary 
captives  were  drawn  by  lot  from  the  body  of  the 
pec^e,  who  trembled  art  the  antmal  retnm  of 
the  Cretan  vesseL    Discontents  arose  against 
the  goi;«mment  of  ^geus,  who  seemed  to  bear 
the  indignrly  with  too  much  tameness;  when 
hi»  heroic  son,  with  a  patriotism  congenial  to  his 
character,  generously  offered  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  *    The  fame  of  Theseus  had 
alreaify  reached  the  ears  of  Minos,   who  re- 
spectfd  fais  virtues ;  and  this  re^ct  was  con* 
vetted    into    admiration,    on    beholding    the 
Athenian  prince  a  volmitary  captive.     Minos 

•  Thucydid.  1.  i. 

*^  Odjrat.  L  xi.  v.  320.  &  VirgjU,  JEn.  6. 
Turn  pendere  poenas 

Cecropkbe  juisiy  muerum  !  sq)teiia  quotannis 

Corpora  natorum. 
^  Ipse  fuum  Theseuf  pro  cans  corpus  Atbenis 

Projictre  optavit     ■  Catulliw. 
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Tbateus 
coniniiiDi" 


treated  him  with  the  affectionate  kindness  of 
ancient  hospitality;  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne 
in  marriage ;  and  declared  the  Athenians  thence- 
forth free  from  a  contribution  equally  cruel  and 
ignominious.  Theseus  reaped  great  glory  from 
this  transaction.  The  vessel,  in  which  he  sailed^ 
continued  to  be  annually  sent,  for  more  than 
eight  centuries  afterwarck,  to  return  thanks  to 
Apollo,  in  his  favourite  island  of  Delos®;  and 
the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was  celebrated  by 
sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies,  handed  down  to 
the  latest  times  of  the  Athenian  republic.^ 
Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  invented 
cfktaTthe  by  the  poets,  disfigure  events,  which  are  other- 
^[^SJ^  vrise  sufficiently  authenticated.  The  unnatural 
^ttto  amours  of  the  abominable  Pasiphae,  and  the 
bloody^ieasts  of  the  monstrous  Minotaur  ^,  have 
been  fisiithfidly  transcribed,  frcjm  one  age  to 
another,  in  the  tiresome  compilations  of  inju- 
dicious mythologists ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  those  writers,  that  the  expedition 
to  Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improve- 
ments afterwards  introduced  by  Theseus  into 
the  Athenian  government.  The  institutions  and 
manners  of  that  island  presented  a  picture  of 
more  regular  composition,  and  more  harmonious 
colouring,  than  could  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
Grecian  continent.  Various  societies  of  freemen, 


^  Plato.  Phedo.  ^  Plut.  in  Theseo. 

^  Hk  cnidelis  amor  Uuri,  suppostaque  furto 
Pasipbaeyftc 
The  ju<ficiout  Virgil  places  these  strange  stories  io  the  sculptorcd 
porch  of  an  ancient  temple. 
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all  united  under  one  government,  all  equal  amoDg  chap. 
tbeoiBelveSy  and  all  served  by  slaves ;  no  private  1* 
prq>erty  inland;  the  men  eating  at  public  tables,  ' 
and  the  families  subsisting  from  the  common 
stock ;  the  youth  r^^ularly  trained  to  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  navigation,  and  war;  a  severe 
morali;^  enforced  by  law,  b<mour  the  reward  of 
age  and  merit ;  and  the  whole  community  ac- 
knowledging the  prerogative  of  an  hereditary 
king,  who  derived  his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but 
irho  was  no  longer  entitled  to  the  divine  protec- 
tion,  than  he  continued  to  observe  justice,  and  to 
maintain  the  unalienable  privileges  of  his  sub- 
jects.^ Impressed  with  the  salutary  instituti<ms 
which  he  beheld  in  this  flourishing  isUnd,  The- 
seus, upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  ambitious  to  communicate  them  to  his 
native  country.  The  rudeness  of  the  Athenians^ 
indeed,  admitted  not  the  introduction  of  written 
laws.  But  the  scattered  villages  of  Attica  were 
persuaded  to  embrace  the  regulations  of  the  ca* 
pital'*;  to  unite  in  common  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  acknowledge  the  reciprocal  obligations 
of  subjects;  and,  while  they  asserted  the  rights 
of  citizens,  to  respect,  during  peace  and  war,  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  royal  majesty. 

The  improvements  in  domestic  policy,  thus  in-  j^^^ 
tioduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete,  and  ^&fBnu%i 
the  wisdom  of  Theseus,  were  graduaUy  adopted  oree!^ 
by  the  neighbouring  provinces.  ^^     At  the  come 
mencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  Grecifit 

^  Arittot.  Polk,  L  ii.  c.  9»  &c.    Stnbo,  ibid.    Pltto  deLcg. 
^«  Thocydid.  L  il    Plat  in  Theseo.        '«  DioDjt.  Halic  L  ▼. 
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CHAP.  States  had  embraced  one  uniform  system  of  go- 
.     ^'^  J  yerament,  uniting  the  independent  spirit  of  Eu- 
ropean freedom  with  the  respectful  veneration  of 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  superstition,^    Thissingu- 
lar  &ame  of  policy,  composed  of  materials  seem* 
kigly  incapable  of  alliance,  was  peculiarly  well 
This  en.    adq)ted  to  gr^at  a;nd  generous  Undertakings ;  and 
Gr^^to  *^^*^  *^  divine,  though  limited  authority  of 
undertake  kings,  had  fortiiied  the  other  institutions  whith 
w^.  ^^^^^  served  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Greeks,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  their  leaders  could 
have  roused  above  an  ^hundred  thousand  stubborn 
Barbarians  to  a  distant  and  difficult  fenterprise, 
much  less  have  detained  their  reluctant  imf>a« 
tience  during  ten  years  in  the  si^ge  of  Tfoy. 
Deftcrip.        Before  we  examine  the  causes  and  incidents  of 
Greece ;    this  celebrated  sieges  to  which  the  exploits  hither* 
to  related  seem  but  unworthy  preludes,  it  may  'be 
iustrength  proper  to  take  a  sbort  view  of  the  istrttigth  and 
sources,     reaources  of  the  two  nations,  who  were  eager  to 
shock  in  a  conflict,  that  tx>tally  destroyed  the  ene»' 
and  proved  extremely  ruinous  to  the  other.    Exh 
elusive  of  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Macedcu 
nia,  which  Jong  remained  barbarous  and  uncultt- 
vatjed,  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Greeks 
were  nearly  equal  to  Scotland  in  extent,  marked 
with  still  bolder  features,   and  Messed  with  a 
warmer  sun^     In  its  length,  the  whole  country  is 
almost  equally  divided  .by  two  opposite  gulphs^ 
oompressing  between  them  a  mountainous  nedt 
of  land,  to  the  breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  ttie 

^  Homer,  pafittm. 
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petiinsula  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  tertitory  ex-  C  H  A  P. 
tending  northwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  . , .  ^'„  , . 
Corinthian  isthmus  to  the  southern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.^     The  Peloponnesus,  an  hondred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred  in  breadth,  is  every  where  intersected  by 
mount&ins,  particularly  the  towering  ridges  of 
Zarex  and   Taygetus.     During  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Greece,  this  small   peninsula  contain^ 
ed  seven  independent  communities  of  unequal 
power  and  fame,  which  ranked  m  the  following 
order :    The  comparatively  large,  and  highly  di- 
versified, territory  of  Laconia ;  the  frtiitful  vale 
ofAsgos'y  the  extensive  coast  of  Achaia;  the 
narrow  but  commercial  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  the 
central  and  mountainoils  region  of  Arcadia  ;  to- 
gether with  the  more  level  countries  of  Elis  and 
Messenia,  which  are  thrbughout  better  adapted 
to  tillage  than  any  other  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.^   The  Grecian  possessions  beyond 
the  Corinthian  isthmus  were  more  considerable, 
extending  above  two  hundred  miles  from  east  Id 
west,  and  one  hutidteA  and  fifty  from  north  to 
south.     They  were  naturally  divided  by  the 
long  and  intricate  ridges  of  Olytnpus,  Pltidtis, 
Oeta,  and  Ossa,  into  nine  separate  provinces; 
which,  duriug  tfte  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian 
freedom,  were  occupied  by   nine   independetit 
republics.     They  comprehended  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  Thessdy  and  Boeotia,  both 
of  which  were,  in  early  times,  much  exposed  to 
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CHAP,  inundations ;  and  the  latter,  abounding  in  sub- 
^  terranean  caverns,  was  peculiarly  subject  to 
earthquakes;  the  less  fertile,  but  more  secure 
territory  of  Attica;  the  western  provinces  of 
^toUa  and  Acamania,  encompassed  on  one  side 
by  dangerous  seas,  and  confined  on  the  other 
by  almost  impassable  mountains ;  and  the  four 
smaller  rocky  districts  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris, 
and  Megara.  ^ 

It  has  been  observed,  that  these  names  and  di- 
visions, which  remained  to  th^  latest  times,  are 
pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whose 
poems  continued  through  succeeding  ages,  to  be 
the  approved  standard  and  legal  code,  to  which 
ne^hbouring  communities  appealed,  in  adjusting 
their  disputed  boundaries.'^  This  observation, 
however,  must  be  qualified  chiefly  by  two  ex- 
ceptions. During  the  Trojan  war,  the  extensive 
province  of  Thessaly  sent  forth  above  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  Grecian  strength,  and  was  di- 
vided among  many  warlike  leaders*  It  might 
naturally  be  expected,  while  agriculture  and 
pasturage  were  the  principal  occupations  subser- 
vient to  human  life,  that  a  country,  abounding 
in  plains  and  meadows,  should  excel  in  popula- 
tibn  and  in  power.  ^  When  commerce,  naviga* 
tion,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed the  middle  and  southern  divisions  of  Greece, 
the  northern  district  of  Thessaly  lost  its  ancient 
pre-eminence.  The  second  exception  arose  from 
the  extensive  power  of  the  house  of  Pelops, 

^SUtbo^lm.       7»  piitt.  in  Solon.       *•  Plalo  in  Menon. 
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which,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  by  fortunate  cHJi  p. 
marriages  and  rich  successions,  acquired  domi-  ^^' 
nion  over  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  formerly  containing  several  inde- 
pendent principalities,  and,  after  the  misfortunes 
of  Agamemnon  and  his  family,  again  divided 
into  the  immortal  republics  of  Sparta,  Argos, 
Corinth,  and  Achaia. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  country,  it  will  Numberoi 
not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age  when  d^^^ 
every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier,  Greece  andtroopt. 
should  have  raised  an  army  of  an  hundred  and 
two  thousand  men.  The  Acamanians  alone,  for 
reasons  unknown,  sent  no  forces  to  Troy.  But 
the  continent  was  assisted  by  the  generous  ef- 
forts of  Crete,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  many  smaller 
islands,  which  were  subject  to  their  respective 
princes,  or  governed  by  the  wide  extended  do- 
minion of  Agamemnon.  The  vessels  collected 
for  transporting  these  forces  to  Asia  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  sail.  They  were  equipped  at 
iittle  expence>  and  built  with  little  ingenuity, 
moved  by  only  one  bank  of  oars,  and  entirely 
unprovided  with  decks  or  anchors.  Their  com- 
plement varied  in  different  vessels ;  some  con- 
tained an  hundred  and  twenty,  others  only  fifty 
men,  who  appear  to  have  been  equally  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  military  art,  as  practised  in  that  re- 
mote age,  and  with  the  rude  simplicity  of  an- 
dent  navigation.  ^ 

•i  Thucydid.  ibid.    Homer,  passim. 
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CHAP.  The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Priam,  against 
^  ^^'  ^  J  which  this  armament  was  directed,  occupied  ti;^ 
Descnp-  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  the  southern 
TroM,  or  Wftst  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern  shores  of 
^^^  the  Mgg^n.  From  the  river  Esepus  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Lectum,  the  Trojan  dominions  ex- 
tended in  length  two  hundred  miles ;  but  their 
breadth  -was  far  less  considerable,  being  irregu«- 
larly  compressed  between  three  seas,  and  the 
lQ&,y  ridges  of  mount  Ida.  This  delightful  and 
piicturesque  country,^  which  surpassed  Greece  in 
fruitfuJness  of  soil  and  softness  of  climate  ^,  was 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Hellespontian» 
from  the  large  inland  province  which  bore  the 
Hibtory  of  commou  name  of  Phrygian  ®  -  The  Lesser,  or 
^at  coun-  ijgii^jgpQijtjan  Pluygia,  was  planted,  according 
to  tradition,  by  a  Grecian  colony,  about,  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  wai:.  The  si- 
milarity of  religion^  language,  and  manners,  suf- 
ficiently justified  that  c^inion,  and  seems  to  have 
induced  the  most  diligent  enquirers  of  antiquity 
to  regard  not  only  the  Ti-ojans^  but  the  Lyciims 
and  Pamphylians,  as  scattered  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  ^>  which  distance  of  place  bad 
gradually  cut  off  frotfi  all  commtunication  with 
the  trunk.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  exposcid 
to  none  of  those  unfavourable  circumstances  aJU 
ready  mention^,,  which^  long  retajrded  the  lip* 
piovement  of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  The 
fertile  and  extensive  plains  of  Asia  offered  them 
the  materials  of  more  powerful  kingdoms  than 

**  Hippocrat.  de  Loc.  **  SCrabo,  1.  xiii. 

■«  Herodot  1.  vti.    Strabo,  1.  w. 
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Greece  could  alSbrd ;  and,  instead  of  being  hai>  c  h  A  p 
raaaed  and  endangered  by  the  continual  incur-  v  ^  'j  ^ . 
aioas  of  northern  savages^  they  enjoyed  the  vi^ 
ciaily  of  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  nations 
described  aa  flourishing  in  wealth  and  peace  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  ®  From  the  prevalence 
of  the  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the  one 
handy  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the  other, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose^  that  the  Tro- 
jans were  sl  mingled  race  of  Greeks,  and  Phry- 
gians, collected  by  Dardanus,  ancestor  fifth  in 
ascent  from  old  Priam« 

This  adventurer,  whose  parentage  Honoer 
leaves  uncertain,  by  calling  him  don  of  Jupiter  \ 
fonnded  a  city  on  one  of  the  many  western 
branches  of  mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain,  and  watered  by  the  immortal 
rivers  Simois  and  Scamander.  ^  The  new  settle^ 
meat  flourished  under  his  son,  the  wealthy  £ric- 
thonius,  who,  by  the  judicious  management  of 
his  mares  and  stallions,  supplied  tlie  neighbour- 
ii^  kingdoms  with  horses  of  a  superior  breed, 
HiR  successor,  Tros,.  communicated  his  name  to 
the  territory,  which  was  oflen  called  Troas,  and 
ta  the  celebrated  city  lUon,  which  his  son  Hus, 
having  removed  his  residence  from  the  mountain^ 
Imilt  on  the  adjoining  plain.  Laomedon,  the 
SQCcessor  of  Ilus,  fortified  the.  town  of  Ilion,  or 
Troy,  with  waUs  of  such  uncommon  strength, 
that,  in  the  language  and  belief  of  the  times,  they 

^  Herodot  L  i.    Dionys.  Halic.  1.  L    Suidai  in  yoc.  Aivoicor. 
^  niad,  Z3(.  ▼.  SI  5.  *J  Ibid.  xx.  ▼.  SI  6,  &c.    Strabo»  Ixiii. 
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were  de«ned  the  work  of  the  gods.  *    Whether* 
he  defrauded  his  supposed  auxiliaries  of  their 
promised  rewanls  and  sacrifices,  or  supplied  the 
expence  of  this  undertaking  by  despoiling  their 
sacred  shrines,  it  is  certain  that  the  guilt  of  Lao- 
medon  was  believed  to  entail  calamity  on  his  un- 
happy descendants. 
R«gn  of        His  son  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the  de- 
ceitful gifls  of  fortune,  before  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.     Having  attained 
old  age  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  throne» 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing family,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  respect- 
ed by  his  neighbours.     Yet  this  amiable,  but  too 
indulgent  prince,  was  destined  to  feel  the  sharp- 
est pangs  of  human  misery. 
Cause  of        Hereditary  feuds  subsisted  between  the  ances- 
thcTrojan  ^^  ^£  p^^itn  and  those  of  Agamemnon,  when 
the  latter  quitted  their  establishments  in  Asii^  to 
seek  new  settlements  in  Greece.     The  insult  of. 
fered  to  Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan  youth, 
by  the  brutal  fury  of  Tantalus  *,  was  retorted  on 
Menelaus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  this  infa^ 
mous  prince,  by  the  rape  and  detention  of  his 
queen,  the  celebrated  Helen.     Pkris,  the  ill- 
fated  son  of  Priam,  was  the  author  of  this  new 
injury.     Bat  resentment  for  the  wrongs  of  hia 
house  formed  not  the  only  motive  which  engaged 

^  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  ▼.  S16,  &c.    Strabo,  I.  xiii. 

*9  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  story  of  Tantalus,  father  of  Pe-  ' 
lops,  was  probably  the  invention  of  a  later  age.    It  is  certain  that, 
whatever  might  prevail  in  Phrygia,  the  unnatural  passion,  which  dis- 
gniced  the  later  times  of  Greece,  was  unknown  in  that  cobntry  dur- 
ing the  heroic  ages.    Nfital.  Com.  1.  ix.  c.  IJ. 
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the  youthful  levity  of  Paris  to  dishonour  the  chap. 
sister-in-law  of  Agamemnon.     Helen  was  the  ^  _J'  ^ 
daughter  of  Tyndareus,  King  of  Sparta.     The  Beautyand 
illustrious  honours  of  her  family  were  adorned  by  ^h^** 
the  generous  magnanimity  of  her  brothers,  Castor  *w^t«r' 
and  Polycfeuces,  whose  exploits  shone  conspicu-  of  s^^^f 
ous  in  all  the  military  expeditions  of  that  gallant 
age.     But  the  native  lustre  of  Helen  needed  not 
the  aid  of  foreign  ornament    Even  in  the  tender 
age  of  childhood,  her  opening  charms  had  in- 
flamed the  heart  of  Theseus*,  the  most  admired 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Grecian  chieft. 
The  fame  of  her  beauty  increased  with  her 
ripening  age,  and  her  person  became  an  object 
of  eager  contention  among  those  who,  from  birth 
or  merit,  were  entitled  to  aspire  at  the  invaluable 
prize.    Tyndareus,  sdicitous  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lence of  a  second  lover,  (for,  agreeably  to  the 
manners  of  his  age,  Theseus  had  carried  her  off 
by  force,)  bound  the  various  suitors  by  oath  to 
dtefend  the  honour  of  his  dau^ter,  and  to  secure 
the  possession  of  her  charms  to  the  man  who 
should  be  honoured  with   her  choice.  *    Th©  Shcmw- 
princely  mien  and  inaauating  manners  oi  Mene^  f^«  M«»e- 
ktls  were  preferred  to  more  solid  quaUties  in  se-  succeeds 
veral  of  his    numerous  competitors*     Having  Ji,^^^ 
married  the  heiress  of  Tyndareus,  he  succeeded, 
in  her  right,  to  the  Spartan  throne."    The  grace- 
ful pair  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  honours  of 
royalty,  and  the  sweets  of  conjugal  union,  when 
Uieir  hf^piness  was  interrupted  by  tjbe  arrival  .of 

9*  Pine,  ia  Hiefco.       •*  Tbiiqp^*  11  c.  9.       vTmmsLLMccm. 
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CHAP,  the  spn  of  Priam,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age, 
s^J*j  and  singularly  adorned  with  the  frivolous  accona- 
Character  plishments  that.ollen  captivate  the  weakness  of 
soifof"^    a,  female  mind.     Though  a  soldier  of  no  great 
Pria^;      reuown,  Paxis  had  sti;angly  imbibed  the  romantic 
spirit  of  gallantry  which  prevailed^  in  the  heroic 
ages,  and  was  distinguished  by  an  ardent  passion 
fpr  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general 
softness  of  his  unwarlike  character,,  prompted 
him  to  brave  every  danger  in  pursuit  of  his  fa- 
vourite object.     Animated  by  the  hope  of  be- 
holding the  inimitable  model  of  what  he  most 
aidored,  he  seized,  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  a  voys^e  of  Menelaiis  into  Crete,  visited  the 
dominions  of  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  solicit- 
ed the  rites  of  hospitality  at  the  Spartan  court* 
whose-         ^^^  person,  his  accomplishments,  his  address^ 
duces,  and  ^nd.  Still  more,  the  voluntary  hardships  which  he 

camesher  _      _         .         ,  /»      i  t  t         ^    x     - 

to  Troy,  had  codured  for  her  sake,  seduced  the  mconstaot 
afiections  of  the- Grecian  Queen.  EnampuT'ed  of 
the  el^nt  stranger,  sbe  abandoned  her  country 
said  her  husband ;  and  haying  transported  het 
most  valuable  treasure  within,  the  Trojan  wam% 
defied  the  resewtment  of  Gr^ce,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  Heav^n^ 

It  was  no^  tibetime  for  Menelaus  to  crave  the 
stipulated  as&iistance  of  his  ancient  rivaJs^,    Hia 
*•'  '  '     • 

M  Pecaett»  had  carried  off  ihe  Afrioan  MeduM;  Jasou,  Bftedea:of 
Colchis;  Theseus^  the  Amazon  Antiope;  Hercules,  Mcgara^  Iole> 
Deaneira,t  &c.  The  historical  poets  of  the  heroic  ages  might  have 
saltf I  wi^  Ai^osto, 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  Tarroe,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  Taudaci  hoprtse  Jo  canto. 
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demand  wa$  enlofced  by  the  authority  of  Ag|i-  c  H ▲?. 
manoon. "    At  th^  sunmioDs  of  the  two  bro-  ^     **    , 
thers,  the  confederates  assembled  at  iEgium,  thie  The 
cqiital  of  Achaia;  coofinned  the  obUg^tion  of  ^^"^ 
their  former  promiae ;  settled  the  proportion  of '[^▼^ 
troops  to  be  raised  by  each  prince ;  determined 
the  time  and  phi^eof  their  departure ;  and  named 
Agsimeninoo,  the  most  powerful  among  tham> 
to  the  chief  command  in  an  eicpadition  which  so 
deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  his  family. 

Aulis»  a  sea-port  of  Boeotis^  was  appointed  for  s«ii  to 
the  place  o£  rendezvous  and  embarkation..'^  Ber  di^^^* 
fore  the  whole  atmfmient  sailed  from  then^e»  comnmnd 
Ulyases^  King  of  Ithaca,  and»  what  may  seem  ex-  mmnon. 
traordinary,  the  injured  Menelaus,  imdertook  a 
solemn  embassy  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand  re* 
rtitution  and  reparation ;  but  returned  highly 
disgusted  with  their  reception  and  treatmei^« 
Some  members  of  the  Trojan  council  had  the 
barbari^  to  pxi^Kise  their  immediate  death* 
Their  jmt  ind^ation  increased  the  warhjke  ais 
dour  of  their  assaciatea.  But  contrary  winda 
kMig  retarded  their  d^arture*  The  Trojaps  had 
time  to  strengthen  theipr  ramparts,  to  coUecit 
anns  said  provisions^  and  to  sumoum  the  ^ssiflt-* 
aace  of  distant  confederates.  The  nuwtial  iqpirit 
of  the  a^,  togrther  with  a  sense  of  cpmmiMxdaiii^ 
ger,  brought  maay  poweiiul  auiuliariies  to  Frittin* 
His  cause  was  defended  by  the  hardy  mouxh 
taineeoSf  who  covered  the  back  j^f  his  kingid^o ; 
by  the  Carians,  Lycians^  and  other  nations,  ff 
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Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Halys  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ciliciaj 
and  by  the  Pelasgi,  Thracians,  and  PaBonians, 
fierce  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  European 
Effect  a     side  of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.   Confiding, 
tbeXrojan  however,  rather  in  their  domestic  strength  than 
^^^^^       in  foreign  assistance,  the  Trojans  determined  to 
defend  their  native  shores  against  hostile  inva- 
sion.    The  deburkation  of  the  Greeks  was  pur- 
chased  by  much  blood.     Having  effected  a  de- 
scent, they  encamped  on  the  Trojan  plain,  but 
lost  the  only  opportunity  which  they  enjoyed, 
during  many  years,  of  crushing  at  once  the  power 
of  their  enemies;  who  immediately  shut  them^ 
selves  up  within  their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving 
the  city  open  only  on  the  side  of  mount  Ida, 
from  which  they  received  com,  cattle,  and  other 
necessary  supplies. 
Cautei  Agamemuou,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 

jjj^j^  from  the  manners  of  his  age,  had  been  more  in- 
sMige  of  dustrious  in  collecting  a  great  army,  than  provi- 
^'  dent  in  contriving  means  by  which  it  might  keep 
the  field.  The  provisions  transported  from  Greece 
were  speedily  consumed,  while  the  iterations  of 
the  siege  promised  little  hopes  of  success,  the 
Greeks  being  unacquainted  with  any  military  en- 
gines fitted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Trojan 
walls.  Widi  such  a  numerous  army,  they  might 
have  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  but 
flcardty  of  supplies  compelled  the  greater  part 
of  tjiem  to  quit  the  camp.  The  resource  of 
ravaging  the  adjacent  country  soon  exhausted  it- 
self.   Many  bethought  themselves  of  cultivating 
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liie  rich  vales  of  the  Chersonetus,  whose  indus-  chap. 
trious  inhabitants  had  recently  been  expelled  or  y^  I*  , 
destroyed,  by  the  fierce  incursioas  of  the  barba- 
rous Thradans.**  Others  had  recourse  to  pi- 
racy, scoured  the  ndghbouring  seas,  ravaged 
the  unprotected  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  and 
.£gaean,  and  plundered  or  demolished  such  un« 
fortified  places  as  acknowledged  the  dominuHi, 
or  assisted  the  arms  of  Troy.  ^  These  ravages 
excited  the  rage  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered 
tl^na  more  hearty  in  the  cause  of  thdr  confede- 
rates. In  this  manner  nine  summers  and  winters  That  dty 
elapsed,  without  afibrding  the  nearer  prospect  of  ^^*3i 
a  decision  to  the  contest ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  yearoftht 
of  the  war,  the  seeming  misfortunes  of  the  ^^' 
Greeks  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  proud 
dty  of  Priam.  A  dreadful  pestilence  invaded 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  long  continued 
to  rage  with  unabating  iury.  This  calamity  was 
followed  by  the  well-known  quarrel  between 
Agamenmon  and  Achilles,  which  deprived  the 
Greciao  army  of  its  principal  strength  and  om^ 
ment.  The  Trojans  derived  new  spirits  from 
the  nusf  brtunes'  oi  their  enemies ;  they  ventured 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  their  walls,  boldly 
assailed  the  Grecian  camp^  and  risked  several 
engagements^  in  most  of  which  they  were  vic- 
torious. In  the  last  of  these,  the  beloved  friend 
of  Achilles  was  slain  by  the  arm  of  Hector,  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Trojan  race. 
This  event,  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 

^  Tbucydid.  I.  i.  ^  Homer,  paMiro. 
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than  death  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of  d*e 
Grecian  chief,  stifled  his  hidierto  inexorable  re* 
sentment  against  the  proud  tyranny  of  Aga- 
memnon. His  return  to  the  camp  restored  the 
dedining  fortune  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  indig- 
nant fury  of  his  rage  was  quenched  in  the  de- 
tested blood  of  Hector,  whose  patriotic  valour 
bad  long  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his  father's 
kmgdom.  The  destruction  of  Troy*  soon  fed- 
lowed  the  death  of  her  darling  hero.  The  city, 
whether  taken  by  storm  or  by  surprise,  was  set 
on  fire  in  the  ni^t ;  most  of  the  citizens  perisb- 
ed  by  the  sword,  or  were  dragged  into  captivity; 
and  only  a  miserable  remnant  escaped  tlirough 
the  confused  horror  of  raging  flames  and  e^cpir- 
ing  kinsmen. 
Future  The  buming  of  Troy  happened  eleven  hun^ 

Srrro"  dred  and  -eighty-foor  years  before  the  Christian 
^wa.  Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever  assum- 
ed, in  any  succeeding  age^  the  dignity  of  ih^ 
dependent  govemmentw*^  The  sea^coast  was 
{4anted  eighty  years  after  <  the  Trojam  war,  by 
new  <;olonies  from  Greece;  and  the  inland  parts 

^  We  should  probably  know  something  more  of  th4  history  of  the 
frojan  w«r,if the  worlu  cfPisandet  ^emiiiied.  Matifobtu^  hi  tpe§kM'. 
ing  4>f  the  plagiarifldn  oC  the  Ronmnt  from  G,reek  wxitfics>  has  the^ 
following  passage :  **  Quae  Virgilius  traxit  a  Grsecis,  dicturumne  me 
*^  putetis,  quse  vulgo  notasunt?  .  . .  vel  tjaod  avef^on^m  Trojsr 
^  cum  SiBone  tuo  tot  equo  ligttte,  c«teriiqtie  oMMfibo^  ^utae  librutt 
**  ieoundum  fiiciimt, .  a  Pitandro  pene  ad  verbum  tratuifripteriity  qui 
"  inter  Gnecos  poetas  eminet,"  &c.    Macrob.  L  v.  c.  3. 

w  I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  given  by  Bochart  (Epist. 
Qum  iBneas  unquam  fuit  in  Italia),  and  by  Mr.  Wood  (Essay  oa 
the  original  Genhis  of  ItomerX  to  proTC  that  the  descendaots  of 

•5* 
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tiibmitted  to  tiie  ^owing  power  of  ^tke  LydiaM,  o  H  Ji  t». 
wbose  anns  oversprtod  and  conquered  iJl  the  s^^ 
fiarat  provinoes  of  Lener  Aiia.  **^ 

The  Ghneeks  had  recovered  posseBskm  of  the  Thecaia- 
admired  heanty  of  Hd^n;  they  had  t«ke«i  com-  ^^S^ 
ptete  TeDgeaiice  <m  the  family***  asd  nation  of  CJreeks. 
her  xmkiBeppy  sieducer;  but  the  mtsfoitimes  which 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition,  left  them  little  reason  to  boast  of  their 
victory.  Of  five  Borotian  commanders,  only  one 
remained,  and  the  siege  had  been  proportionably 
fetal  to  the  leaders  of  other  tribes,  as  well  as  to 
their  warlike  followers.  Those  who  lived  to  di- 
vide the  rich  spoils  of  Troy,  were  impatient  to 
set  sail  with  their  newly-acqnired  treasure,  not- 
withstanding the  threatening  aspect  of  the  skies. 
Many  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck;  the  rest 
were  long  tossed  on  unknown  seas;  and  when 
they  expected  to  find  in  their  native  country  the 
end  of  their  calamities,  they  were  exposed  to 
suffer  greater  calamities  there,  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  endured.  The  thrones  of  several 
of  the  absent  princes  had  been  usurped  by  vio- 
lence and  ambition ;  the  lands  of  various  com^ 
munities  had  been  occupied  by  the  invasion  of 


JSnea*  reigned  in  Troy.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  learned  ingenuity 
of  a  profound,  and  the  plausible  criticism  of  an  elegant  scholar,  the 
matter  seems  still  too  doubtful  to  warrant  contradicting  the  popular 
opinioD. 

■**  Hesiod,  l.ii.    Tbucyd.  1.  i.    Justin,  1.  XTiii.    Strabo,  1.  iii. 
■**  I  dwell  not  on  a  subject  which  has  been  treated  by  the  great 
I  of  the  passions.    See  Virgil : 

Forsitan  et  Priami  fuerint  quae  fata  requiras,  &c. 
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hostile  tribes :  even  the  least  unfortunate  of  those 
adventurers  found  their  domains  uncultivated, 
or  their  territories  laid  waste;  their fiunilies  torn 
by  discord,  or  their  cities  shaken  by  sedition. 
And  thus  the  most  celebrated  enterprise  of  com- 
bined Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  delightfiil 
and  once  happy  country  into  barbarism  and 


misery.  *•* 


'••  Plato,  de  Leg.  I  in.    Tbocyd.  Ki.  p.9. 
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CHAP.    II. 


Religion.  —  Government.  —  Arts.  —  Manners^   and 
Character. 

Xhe  ancient  Greeks  had  strongly  imbibed  an  chap. 
opimon,  that  the  country  in  which  they  lived  ^  "-  , 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  dignity  of  hu-  introduc- 
man  nature.  The  voluptuous  climates  of  Asia  **^ 
produced  invention  and  ingenuity,  but  softened 
the  tempers  of  men  into  a  fitness  for  servitude. 
Hie  rigorous  severity  of  European  skies  gave 
strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  and  hardy  bold- 
ness to  the  mind,  but  chilled  the  fancy,  and  be- 
numbed the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  east  and  south  were  degraded 
below  the  condition  of  humanity,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate abuse  of  power,  while  the  turbulent  sons 
of  the  north  and  west  were  incapable,  from  ig- 
norance and  indocility,  of  submitting  to  any  re- 
gular system  of  government.  The  Greeks  alone, 
possessing  an  intermediate  situation  between  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  united  courage  and 
capacity ;  tempered  the  stern  and  maply,  with 
the  gentler  virtues  j  and  enjoyed  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  liberty  and  laws.  * 

This  splendid  observation  is  too  flattering  to  The  au- 
the  dictates  of  national  vanity  to  be  hastily  adopt-  Hom«p,  m 
ed  by  a  cautious  enquirer  into  truth,  who  will  be  »"  ^^''^^ 

•  Aristot.  Politie.  1.  vii.  c.  ".    Isocrat.  Govern.  Athen.  Panegyric. 
AFKiatfaen. 


VOL.  I. 
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apt  to  ascribe  the  superior  lustre  of  Grecian  man- 
ners, rather  to  the  elegant  imagination  of  au- 
thors, than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  subject. 
Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  several  circum- 
stances  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  great 
poet  to  whom  we  owe  our  principal  information 
concerning  the  ancient  state  of  Greece,  copied 
from  nature  only.  The  majesty  of  Virgil,  the 
splendour  of  Tasso,  and  the  sublimity  of  Milton,* 
are  not  sufficient  to  conceal  an  effort  in  those 
noble  writers  to  maintain  the  tone  which  they 
have  assumed ;  a  desire  to  embellish  the  man- 
ners which  they  describe ;  an  ambition  to  elevate 
and  to  adorn  their  poems  by  the  use  of  a  mar- 
vellous machinery,  which  had  not  its  foundation 
in  the  experience,  and  (as  to  Virgil  and  Tasso) 
scarcely  in  the  belief  of  their  own  age.  In  Ho- 
mer, there  is  neither  embellishment,  nor  effort, 
nor  disguise  of  any  kind :  he  relates  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  with  imaffected  simplicity ;  his 
ideas  and  sentiments  are  not  only  clothed  in  all 
the  pleasing  graces  of  poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the 
charms  of  persuasive  truth ;  and  an  amazing  di- 
versity of  characters,  preserving  amidst  innume- 
rable shades  of  discrimination,  a  general  air  of 
resemblance,  distinguish  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
above  other  poetical  compositions,  and  prove 
them  to  have  been  copied,  not  from  the  limited 
combinations  of  human  invention,  but  from  the 
wide  variety  of  impressions  in  the  rich  storehouse 
of  nature.  In  some  descriptive  parts  6f  his  poem, 
Homer  doubtless  yielded  to  Uie  luxuriance  of 
his  inimitable  £uicy  ^  but  it  seems  plain.  fix)m 
7 
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intenial  evidence  only,  that  he  delineates  with  chap. 
minute  accuracy,  the  geography,  mythology,  his-  y}^ 
tory,  and  manners  of  Greece ;  and  that  his  ob- 
sanations  concerning  all  these  subjects  are  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  opinions  and  belief  which 
universally  prevailed  among  his  countrymen.  If 
this  matter  required  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence, 
it  might  he  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who  support  in  every  in- 
stance the  veracity  of  the  poet;  asserting  not 
only  the  authaiticity  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates, but  the  influence  of  the  causes  to  which  he 
ascribes  them.  ^ 

It  may  be  dbserved,  however,  by  those  who  Compari* 
would  repress  the  ebullitions  of,  Grecian  vanity,  tw^^the 
that,  admitting  tfie  poems  of  Homer  as  complete  ^^^  ?^ 
evidaace  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  his  ages,  and 
country^  all  the  advantage  that  would  fqllow  from  ^^^  ^^^ 


this  supposition  is,  that  the  Greeks  have  been  ^escribed 
accurately  described  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  tus.  "^ 
sode^  than  most  other  nations ;  but  the  silence 

*  The  aatore  and  transactions  of  the  gods,  which  justly  shock  the 
beRagi  of  the  modeni  reader,  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  be- 
fief  of  the  Cb^eeks.  The  contimial  interposition  of  these  etberaal 
beings  in  the  affidrs  of  human  life,  if  justified  by  Herodotus,  Thucy« 
liides,  Xenophon,  and  all  succeeding  writers.  Herodotus,  1.  L  c.  1 3 1 . 
apbiDs  the  reason  why  the  Persians  erected  neither  temples,  nor 
Dor  akavB,  by  saying,  iri  m  mf$p0imo^mas  wpimnaf  rm  •sat, 
r  ^  *EXA:aptr,.«iMn,  **  beouise  they  did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  be> 
*  fieve  the  gods  to  partake  of  a  human  nature,  or  form.*'  That  the 
gods  often  appeared  in  a  human  shape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Pau- 
masM  in  Aivad.  and  Fhitarch.  de  Music  The  aame  opinion  waf 
fimly  maiwtiinert  by  JuUan,  an  orthodox  Pagan,  in  a  later  age. 
Many  instances  will  occur  in  the  following  history,  to  prove  the 
exact  conforauty  of  Homer's  descriptions  to  the  general  belief  of 
faisooaatry. 

£  2 
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of  those  nations  cannot  reasonably  be  interpret- 
ed  as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in 
manners  or  in  policy.  The  masterly  description 
of  a  philosophic  historian  has  rescued  the  anti- 
quities of  one  other  people  from  oblivion ;  and 
the  generous  spirit  of  their  simple,  but  manly  in- 
stitutions,  as  painted  by  his  expressive  pencil,  is 
scarcely  disgraced  by  a  comparison  with  the 
boasted  customs  of  the  heroic  ages. 

In  the  preference  of  mihtary  glory  to  all  other 
advantages,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  pub- 
lie  assembUes,  and  in  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meanest  citizen, 
4he  treatise  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply  to  the 
Germans  and  to  the  Greeks.     But  there  is  one 
material  circumstance  wanting  in  the  German, 
which  adds  peculiar  beauty  to  tlie  Grecian^  cha- 
racter.    Among  the  rude  inhabitatits  of  ancient 
Germany,  the  oflBces  of  priest  and  king  were  not 
united  in  the  same  person.     The  rites  of  reU- 
gion  were  administered  by  a  particular  order  of 
men,  who  might  abuse  the  superstitious  fears  of 
the  multitude  to  promote  their  own  selfish  de- 
signs ;  and  the  dread  of  superior  powers,  though 
sometimes  employed  to  enforce  the  dictates  of 
nature,  and  to  promote  the  operations  of  govenit 
ment,  might  also,  with  equal  success,  be  em- 
ployed to  weaken  the  impressions  of  the  one,  and 
to  resist  the   authority  of  the  other.     Besides 
this  unfavourable  circumstance,  the  superstition 
of  the  Germans  was  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  kind, 
little  connected  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  so- 
ciety,  recommending  principally  the  practice  of 
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courage,  the.  only  virtue  which  there  was  not  any  chap. 
occaskm  to  recommend ;  and  promising,  as  the  v    ^|*    ^ 
reward  of  what  was  deemed  the  highest  excel- 
l^ice  in  life,  the  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  pa- 
radise of  immortal  drunkenness  after  death.  * 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more  Thcrdi- 
agreeable,  and  of  a  far  more  usefd  nature.  The  S^!^  ^ 
sceptre,  which  denoted  the  connection  of  civil 
power  with  sacred  protection,  was  conferred  ou 
those  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble  mi- 
nisters of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the 
chief,  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people*  ^ 
The  same  voice  that  summoned  the  warriors  to 
arms,  or  that  decided,  ip  time  of  peace,  their 
domestic  contentions,  conducted  the  order  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  presided  in  the  prayers 
and  hymns  addressed  to  the  divinity.  These 
prayers  and  h3rnms,  together  with  the  important 
rite  of  sacrifice,  (which  likewise  was  performed 
by  royal  hands,)  formed  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  Grecian  religion.  The  moral  was  far  more  lu  happy 
extensive,  including  the  principal  offices  of  life,  ^q  ^^. 
and  the  noblest  virtues  of  the  mind.  The  useful 
quality  of  courage  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  stem  god  of  war ;  but  the  virtues  of  charity 
and  hospitaUty  were  still  more  pleasing  to  the 
more  amiable  divinities.*  The  submission  of 
subjects  to  their  prince,  the  duty  of  a  prince  to 

3  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germaa. 
»  — ^  vptf  Top  Aiot  mmw  ktnnn 
All  ftmngen  and  beggars  come  from  Jiytt.     Odyu,  xiv.  5S, 
E  3 
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preserve  inviolate  the  rights  of  his  subjects^  the 
obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  ^,  the  re- 
spect of  the  young  for  the  aged,  the  sacred  laws 
of  truth,  justice,  honour,  and  decency,  were  in- 
culcated and  maintained  by  the  awful  authority 
erf* religion.  Even  the  most  ordinary  transactions 
of  private  life  were  consecrated  by  the  piety  of 
the  Greeks.  They  ventured  not  to  undertake  a 
voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  soliciting  the  pro- 
pitious aid  of  their  heavenly  protectors.  Every 
meal  (and  there  were  three  ®  in  a  day)  was  ac- 
companied with  a  sacrifice  and  libation.  The 
common  forms  of  politeness,  the  customary  du- 
ties of  civility,  were  not  decided  by  the  varying 
taste  of  individuals,  but  defined  by  the  precise 
voice  of  the  gods.*^ 
The  lano  It  would  have  served  little  purpose  to  oppose 
SdJ  reU.  salutary  laws  to  the  capricious  licence  of  Barba- 
pon.  rians,  without  guarding  those  laws  by  very 
powerful  sanctions*  Whether  these  sanctions  be 
founded  on  opinion  or  on  feet  is,  with  respect  to 
their  influence  on  the  mind,  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  The  dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary 
powers  may  be  equally  effectual  with  the  fear  of 
the  axe  and  halter.     The  certainty  of  this  ven- 

*  niad,  xti.  V.  585. 

7  It  is  not  humanity,  but  the  fear  of  the  gads>  that  is  asugned 
as  the  reason  by-  Telemacfaus  for  not  sending  away  his  mother^ 
Odyss.  ii. 

•  ApiToy  SciTvoK  Sopiror. 

»  The  King  of  the  Phasadans  does  not  detain  Ulysses  longer  than 
he  chooses,  lest  he  should  offend  the  gods.    OdyM.  viii.    See  alsa 
the  behaviour  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus,  in  the  cottage  of  £am»u8»  . 
OdysB.xir.  ScxvL 
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geance  was  fiimly  established  in  the  Grecian  chap. 
creed;  and  its  operation  was  supposed  to  be  so  v  _  '^^ 
^immediate  and  palpable>  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  inattention  of  men  to  overlook,  or  for 
their  address  to  elude  its  force.  ^^  The  daring 
viiJationsof  the  sacred  law^^  were  speedily  over- 
tak^i  by  manifest  marks  of  the  Divine  displea* 
sure.  '<  The  insolence  and  violence  of  the  cor- 
**  rupted  youths,**  says  Homer  ^^  "  cried  aloud 
<«  to  heaven,  whose  decrees  were  soon  executed 
"  by  the  avenging  hands  of  Ulysses.**  The  judg- 
ments inflicted  on  guilty  communities  were  so 
fiuniliar  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  poet  intro- 
duces them  by  way  of  similies  ^ ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  writings  throughout,  that  every 
important  event,  prosperous  or  adverse,  which 
fa^pened  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  ap- 
peared to  the  pious  resignation  of  the  Greeks, 
the  reward  of  their  religion  and  virtue,  or  the 
punishment  of  their  irreligion  and  vice.  ^^    The 

**  See  the  first  book  of  Hedod^s  poem  <<  Of  Works  and  Dajs,** 
dmra^out:  and  particulaily 

a  XUpan !  ffu  V  axm  8un^,  fofit  iiptif  o^cAXc,  firom  T.  1 10  till  T.  S4S ; 
andagain, 

*  Top8c  yap  nf$pwwourt  tH>fio¥  Zttra^t  KpwiMt,  firom  ?.  874  till  T.  291. 
"  et^Ms-os  Scof .    Homer,  pasnm.  **  Ody8s.L 

■*  See  a  beautiful  example  of  this,  Hiad,  x?i  t.  385.  The  ex- 
prenion  of  Hesiod  is  remarkable : 

Uopra  iImt  Atos  o^OaA/iOfy  icai  9wnu  nnfo'asy 
Ktu  wv  ToSty  aiicff  cikXs^,  fn8«pfccrai,  &C. 

*  The  ^e  of  JoTe,  that  beholds  all,  and  observes  all,  looks  upon 

*  these  transactions  when  he  pleases;  nor  does  it  escape  his  notice 
"  what  kind  of  justice  is  rendered  in  the  city. 

^  The  fiocoMs  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  proves  both  paru  of  the 
pripootion.  All  the  misfortuiiet  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  inflicted 

B  4 
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merit  of  the  father  was  often  acknowledged  in 
the  protection  of  the  son ;  and  the  crimes  of  a 
guilty  progenitor  were  often  visited  on  his  de- 
scendants to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  ^^ 

These  observations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  throughout, 
but  by  almost  every  page  of  Herodotus,  of  Pindar, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  historians; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  most  ingenious  inquirers  into  the 
opinions  of  antiquity.  The  authority  of  Greek 
writers  strongly  opposes  two  systems,  which  have 
been  supported  mth  great  ability,  and  which  have 
gained  considerable  credit  in  the  world.  The 
first,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  had  little 
or  no  connection  with  morality:  the  second,  that 
the  governments  of  Greece  could  not  have  been 


as  puniiihmeQU.  Oilean  Ajax  was  slain  for  his  presumpdon,  by 
^Neptune  (Odyss.  iv.);  and  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telumon,  was  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  fatal  eflfects  of  the  same  rice.  When  Mi- 
nerva offered  to  hiro  her  assistance,  be  desired  her  to  go  to  others,  for 
tlie  enemy  would  never  attempt  to  penetrate  where  Ajax  fought. 
Before  his  departure  for  Troy,  Telamon  prayed  that  the  gods  would 
give  valour  to  his  son;  when  the  proud  son,  aspiring  above  the 
condition  of  humanity,  said.  That  any  man  might  be  brave  and  vie* 
torious  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods ;  for  his  part,  he  expected  to 
obtain  glory  by  his  own  merit :  —  the  gods  punished  him  with  mad- 
ness, and,  aflcr  exposing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies,  made 
bim  fall  by  his  own  hands.  See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  from  v.  760 
to  v.  800. 

*s  Minerva  protected  Telemachus  on  account  of  his  father's 
merit.  Odyss.  passim.  The  misfortunes  of  the  royal  families  of 
Thebes  and  Argos,  exhibited  in  the  tragedies  of  JEschyhis,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides,  abundantly  prove  the  truth  of  the  last  ob- 
servation. 
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supported  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  *•  c  H  A  p. 
The  connection  between  religion  and  morality  is  v  J^  , 
clearly  asserted  in  the  various  passages  to  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  aUude ;  and  the  belief 
of  a  future  state  of  retribution  cannot,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Di- 
vine  Legation  of  Moses,  be  reckoned  necessary 
to  the  government  of  men  who  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  actual  and  immediate  interposition 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  justice,  to  regulate,  by 
temporal  rewards  and  pimishments,  the  affairs  of 
the  present  life.  *^ 

■*  See  Hume't  Ni^ural  HisUny  of  ReUgion,  and  WarburtOD's 
Dirine  Legation  of  Moses.  .  The  elerenth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  Vvcpo/uuntM^  is  the  obscurest,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  least  agreeable  part  of  Homer.  The  ghosts  are  all 
oondemned  to  a  melancholy  and  dreary  state ;  even  the  greatest  he- 
roes are  very  miserable  and  dejected;  and  there  is  not  any  mention 
of  the  place  of  reward  for  the  virtuous,  though  the  punishment  of 
the  widLed  is  clearly  announced.  Iliad,  iii.  v.  S78.  Homer  speaks 
of  the  Elysian  fields  but  once  (Odyssey,  iv.  v.  S63.)  Proteus  telU  Me- 
nelaua  that  he  is  not  dttiined  to  die  at  Argot,  and  that  the  gods  would 
send  him  «if  HAvotor  irtSior  mu  mtpccra  yatnt ;  SO  that,  if  the  language 
is  not  metaphorical.  Homer's  Elynum  was  only  a  delicious  spot  on 
this  earthy  and  situate,  according  to  Strabo's  conjecture*  on  the 
sootfaem  coast  of  Spiun.  Strabo,  L  iii.  Ulysses  (Odyss.  ii.  ver.  600.) 
sees  the  image  of  Hercules  in  Tartarus;  but  the  hero  himself,  as  the 
poet  informs  us,  was  feasting  with  the  immortal  gods.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  intdligible  ezplanadon  or  this  passage,  the  absurdity 
of  which  appeared  a  proper  subject  of  ridicule  to  Ludan,  in  Diogen. 
&  HercuL — Hesiod*s  Elysium  is  more  agreeable. 

*7  The  gods,  indeed,  are  sometimes  engaged  in  very  unwarrantable 
tnmsactions;  but  these  are  only  means  to  accomplish  some  wise  and 
jost  end,  which  the  will  of  providence,  the  Stor  iSoAn,  or  fate,  had  pre- 
viously determined.  Examples  also  may  be  brought  from  Homer, 
of  men  attempting  to  obtain,  by  costly  sacrifices,  the  assistance  of  the 
gods  in  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
inconsistency  in  Grecian  sopentition,  or  rather  in  the  passions  which 
gave  it  buth. 
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CHAP.      As  this  persuasion  had  such  general  and  happy 
K    ^'   J  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be 
Origin  of  proper  to  consider  its  origin,  and  to  describe  more 
of^Jretce  particularly  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  super- 
stition to  which  it  gave  birth;    a  superstition 
which,  two  thousand  years  after  losing  its  imagi- 
nary authority  over  the  useful  occupations  of 
men,  still  preserves  a  real  power  over  their  most 
elegant  amusements, 
not  ex-         It  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
Sto^. '°  search  for  the  mythological  tenets  of  Greece  in 
the  opinions  of  other  nations:  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry upon  which  much  learned  conjecture  and 
much  laborious  ingenuity  have  already  been  very 
laudably,  but  I  fear  not  very  successfully,  em- 
ployed. ^®    By  the  dim  light  of  etymology  and 
tradition,  and  the  deceitful  glare  of  legend  and 
&ble,  inquisitive  men  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  corrupted  streams  of  Pagan  worship  to  the 
pure  fountain  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  ^^    But 
the  majesty  of  Jehovah  is  very  feebly  represented 
by  the  united  power  of  Homer's  divinities )  and 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  of  such  a  pecu- 
liar texture,  that,  whencesoever  originally  de- 

i>  Bodiart*!  Oeognph.  Bryaiit*t  New  AnalyiiB.  Foiiniuuit»  Le 
Clerky  de  la  Fluche,  &o.  Their  doctrine  it  opposed  in  the  extraofw 
dinaiy  work  of  Vico  Neapolitaao*  intitled  **  Prindpl  di  Seiensa 
**  noota  d'intomo  alia  oomune  Natiuna  delle  Naiione.**  The  third 
edition  of  this  woiIl  was  pidilished  at  Naples  in  1744. 

't  The  general  doctrine  of  ProTidence,  the  rebellion  in  beaf«n^ 
the  state  of  innocence^  the  fall  of  man,  atonement  bjr  sacriice,  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  for  which  the  present  life  is  only  prapara* 
tory ;  all,  or  some  of  these  tenets,  are  found  in  the  traditions  of  all 
nations,  Oreeks  and  Barbarians.  SeeHesiod,Oper.  &DL  ver.  ll(K 
and  Tcr.  165.  and  Theog.  ver.  735.  and  nr,  S20. 
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rived,  it  must  have  undergone  a  particular  mo-  chap. 
dification  in  the  Grecian  soil :  nor  is  it  easy  to  ^  _"•  , 
ccMicur  with  the  opinion  of  writers  who  bring  it 
unmediatelj  from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  or  Lesser  Asia, 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
vestige  in  Homer  of  the  judicial  astrology  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  the  two  first**,  or  of  the 
worshipping  of  idols,  which  almost  universally 
predominated  in  the  last  ^' 

The  difficulty  of  giving  such  an  historical  de-  PhOoio. 
dnction  of  the  Grrecian  faith  as  would  not  be  ^ntof 
exposed  to  inniunerable  objections,  obliges  us  to  it. 
trace  its  origin  in  the  natural  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wants,  the 
misery  of  man,  which  have  in  all  ages  rendered 
him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  superstition. "  This 
melancholy  passion,  which,  in  the  civilised  coun- 
tries of  modem  Europe,  operates  only  at  distant 
intervals,  and  chiefly  in  the  unfortunate  moments 
of  disease  and  dan^,  maintains  a  constant  and 
unintermpted  power  over  the  minds  of  Barba« 
rians.  The  diqiroportionate  force  of  the  same 
prim^le  among  rude  and  among  civiUsed  men^ 
ii  ascribed  by  a  commcm  proverb  to  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  former ;  but  it  may,  with  more 
proprie^,  perhs^  be  deduced  from  their  preca- 
rious and  imhi^y  manner  of  life^  the  contmual 
dangers  to  which  their  condition  is  exposed,  and 
the  dreadful  calamities  in  which  the  whde  so* 

*•  Diodoroi  Sicnl.  1.  ii.    Ezod.  chap.  ▼!.  Plin.  1.  xzx. 
«  The  Old  Testament,  paaiim. 

*  tfarm  Sc  $tm^  x^tfMfi  Mfkrtti-^*'  Afimen  itand  in  need  ^Tlhe 
-^godt.**    Hom.OdjMey,ilL 
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ciety  is  too  frequently  involved.  *  Even  among 
polished  nations,  the  power  of  reason  and  philo- 
sophy, however  highly  it  may  be  extolled  when 
the  gentle  current  of  life  flows  with  placid  tran- 
quillity, always  proves  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
mountain  torrent  and  the  storm  of  winter.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  sudden  or  inextricable  cala- 
mity, all  those,  who  are  not  more  or  less  than 
men,  have  recourse  to  the  immediate  assistance 
of  invisible  powers ;  and,  in  the  splendid  abodes 
of  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  in  the  American 
village  or  Tartar  horde,  the  aera  of  a  famine,  a 
pestilence,  or  an  earthquake,  is  marked  by  sin- 
cere expressions  of  faith,  and  commemorated  by 
signal  monuments  of  piety.  ** 

The  great  pillar  of  superstition,  raised  by  the 
anxious  passions  of  men,  was  fortified  in  Greece 
by  a  circumstance  incidental  to  all  nations  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  political  progress.  There 
is  a  period  when  nations  emerging  from  barba- 
rity, but  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  narrow  pursuits 
of  avarice,  not  yet  softened  by  the  mean  pleasures 
of  luxury,  or  contracted  by  the  dangerous  refine- 
ments of  a  selfish  philosophy,  enjoy  a  pecidiar 
sensibility  of  character,  which  exerts  itself  in  the 
ardour  of  social  affection,  and  strengthens,  by  a 
thousand  associations,  their  belief  of  invisible 

*)  Avrvxuu  ntvrofftt  mi  0ivn|^iat  mrvyim^ts  wx^  Bmnf.  Schol.  in 
Homer.  Turn  praDcipuus  votorum  locui  est,  cum  ipei  miUut  est. 
Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  16. 

*«  In  most  men*  true  religioo  itielf  muft»  from  the  nature  of  hu- 
man pmmotu,  have  the  greateft,  becauie  an  undivided,  influence  oier 
the  mind,  in  teaaoni  of  inextricable  calamitj. 
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and  intelligent  powers.  To  men,  thus  disposed  chap. 
to  wonder  and  to  believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  v  ^  .. 
imagination,  announces  the  presence  of  a  deity ; 
dreams  and  celestial  s^pearances  are  deemed 
sacred  and  infallible  admonitions;  the  silence 
and  thick  shade  of  a  forest  fills  the  soul  with  re- 
ligious awe ;  and  persons,  distinguished  by  justice 
and  piety,  easily  persuade  themselves  and  others,  \ 
that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of  Heaven,  they 
are  frequently  honoured  with  holy  inspirations, 
and  sometimes  indulged  with  the  visible  presence 
and  happy  intercourse  of  their  divine  protec- 
tors.*  Not  only  the  religion,  biit  the  ancient 
language  and  manners  of  Greece,  sufficiently 
attest  the  existence  of  this  excessive  sensibility, 
which,  in  those  early  times,  gave  an  easy  victory 
to  the  indulgent  powers  of  fancy,  over  the  severe 
dictates  of  reason. 

The  nature,  the  characters,  and  the  occupa-  The  na- 
tions of  the  gods,  were  suggested  by  the  lively  ^^^ 
feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  regular 
invention  of  a  cultivated  mind.    These  celestial 
beings  were  subject  to  the  blind  passions  which 

*»  Pttusan.  [m  Arcad.)  calls  them  ^pw  luu  6punp(nnfoiy  guests  and 
c^mpmmioHs  at  the  same  tabic.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Music, 
cites  as  authorities  Anticles  and  Istros,  two  ancient  authors,  who 
wrote  concerning  the  apparitions  of  the  gods.  AU  that  has  reached 
the  pre&ent  times  respecting  this  curious  sulject,  is  collected  in  a 
dissertation  of  John  Gottlob  Niinptsch  (Leipsic,  1720),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  uumber  of  the  divinities  who  appeared  most  commonly 
to  men ;  of  the  form  under  which  thej  appeared ;  the  usual  time, 
and  general  causes,  of  their  appearing,  and  the  ordinary  circum- 
ftaocee  accompanying  it  S^  also  Memoires  de  P Academie,  vol.  ix. 
Mem.  sur  les  Mceurs  des  Siecles  Hcroiques. 
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CHAP,  govern  unhappy  mortals.  Their  wants,  as  well 
^  3  ,  as  their  desires,  were  similar  to  those  of  men. 
They  required  not  the  gross  nourishment  of  meat 
and  wine,  but  they  had  occasion  to  repair  the 
waste  of  their  ethereal  bodies  by  nectar  and  am- 
brosia; and  they  delighted  in  the  steam  of  the 
sacrifices,  which  equally  gratified  their  senses, 
and  flattered  their  vanity.^  The  refreshment 
of  sleep  was  necessary  to  restore  their  exhausted 
^ength^j  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  superior, 
but  limited  degree  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  no- 
thing more  than  immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfec- 
tion, was  supplied  by  the  number  of  the  gods.  ^ 
Homer  only  describes  the  principal  and  reigning 
divinities ;  but  Hesiod,  who  gives  the  genealo- 
gical history  of  this  fanciful  hierarchy,  makes 
the  whole  number  amount  to  thirty  thousand. 
Among  these,  every  virtue  had  its  protector, 
every  quality  of  extensive  power  in  human  1^ 
had  its  patron,  and  every  grove  and  mountain 
and  river  its  favourite    inhabitants.      Twelve 


^  These  observations  naturally  result  from  Homer;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  sacrifices,  as  expiations  for  crimes,  so  universally  diffused  over 
the  ancient  and  mode^  world,  would  perhaps  sdll  merit  the  exami- 
nation of  an  able  divine. 

• 

^  Mercury  says  to  Calypso,  he  would  not  have  fatigued  himself 
by  travelling  over  such  a  length  of  sea  and  knd,  without  a  very 
{)Owerful  reason.    Odyss. 

^  Fhigilii  &  laboriosa  mortolitas  in  partes  iita.digesBit,  infinnitatit 
g\m  memor,  ut  pdrtionlbus  quiiquii  ooleret,  quo  amjami  indigeret. 
PUibil.  7. 
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divinities  "  of  superior  rank  presided  over  the  chap. 
active  principles  of  the  universe,  and  the  leading  ^  _^'^, 
virtues  of  the  mind :  but  even  these  distinguished 
beings  were  subject  to  the  unrelenting  power 
of  vengeance  **  and  the  fates**,  "who  pursue 
*^  the  crimes  of  men  and  gods,  and  never  cease 
"from  their  wrath  till  they  have  inflicted  just 
"  punishment  on  the  guilty  sons  of  earth  and 
«  Heaven/'*^ 

The  materials  which  fancy  had  created,  poetry  Particular 
formed  into  beauty,  and  policy  improved  into  use.  ^^^^ 
The  creed  of  the  Greeks,  thus  adorned  and  en-  ^  rci>- 
larged,  became  the  hiq)piest  antidote  against  the  ^^" 
furious  resentment,  the  savage  cruelty,  and  the 
fierce  spirit  of  sullen  independence,  which  usually 
characterize  the  manners  of  Barbarians.  ^    Yet 
these  dreadful  passions  sometimes  forced  their 
way  through  every  mound  which  wisdom  had 
erected  in  order  to  oppose  their  course.    Laws 
sacred  and  profane  were  feeble  barriers  against 
tiie  impetuosity  of  their  rage.    The  black  ven- 
geance of  the  heart  was  exerted  in  deeds  of 
horror.    Tlie  death  of  an  enemy  could  not  sa- 
tisfy their  inhuman  cruelty;    They  burned  with 

/ 

*9  The  Roman  religion  was  mere  plag^urism,  to  that  Ennius  might 
well  translate  two  lines  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  which  includes  the 
oaiaes  of  the  principal  dirinities  of  Greece  and  Italy : 
Jimo»  Vesta,  Minenra,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercifrius,  Joyi,  Nqptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

£NNiui  apud  Apuleium. 
3*  liUfttnf.  '*  iEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  ▼.  415.  &  seq. 

»  HedodTheog. 

ss  Impiger  iracundus  inezorabilis  acer 
N^gans  jura  sibi  facta,  nihil  non  arrogani  armis—  Horat. 

will  be  found  the  general  character  of  all  barbarous  nations. 
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CHAP,  desire  to  drink  his  hated  blood,  to  devour  his 
V    ^^     .  quivering  limbs,  and  to  expose  his  mangled  re- 
mains to  indignities  equally  odious  and  abomi- 
nable in   the  sight  of  gods  and  men.  ^    The 
powerful    influence    of  religion    was  directed 
against  the  wild  excesses   of   this .  sanguinary 
temper.   The  brave  Tydeus  lost  for  ever  the  pro- 
tection of  his  adored  Minerva  by  a  single  act  of 
savage  ferocity.     Humanity  was  inculcated  by 
every  precept  of  reason,  and  enforced  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  hope  and  fear.     It  was  a 
firm  article  of  belief,   that  hands  stained  with 
blood,  even  in  the  exercise  of  honourable  war, 
were  unworthy,  till  purified   by  lustration,  to 
be  employed  in  the  most  ordinary  functions  of 
sacred  worship.* 
Their  pe-      It  would  require  a  volumes  completely  to  il- 
^iiw^*  lustrate  the  salutary  effects  of  this  ancient  and 
venerable  superstition,  which  was  distinguished 
above  most  other  false  religions,  by  the  uncom- 
mon merit  of  doing  much  good,  without  seem- 
ingly occasioning    any   considerable    harm   to 
society.     The  Grecian  tenets,  while  they  incul- 
cated  profound   respect  to  the  gods,  tended 
not  to  break  the  spirit,  or  to  repress  the  cou- 
rage,  of  their   warlike  votaries.     The  ancient 
heroes  addressed  their  heavenly  protectors  in 
an  erect  posture,  witli  the  unfeigned  sincerity 
of  manly  I'reedom.      They   expected   to  avert 
the  calamities  threatened  by  the  anger  of  their 
divinities,  not  by  inflicting  on  themselves  such 

^  See  Ilkd,  i?.  ver.  35.    Huul,  xiii.  ver.  347.    Iliad,  xih.  ter.  218. 
^  Homer,  pawini. 
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tortures  as  could  be  acceptable  only  to  the 
mean  resentment  of  weak  and  wicked  beings, 
but  by  repairing  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
committed  against  their  fellow-citizens,  or  com* 
pensating,  by  new  attentions,  for  the  neglect 
shewn  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  national  wor- 
ship. In  their  estimation,  the  doing  of  injuries 
to  men,  and  the  omitting  of  prayef  to  the  gods, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Divine  displea- 
«ire;  the  incurring  of  which,  being  justly  con- 
sidered as  infinitely  greater  than  alt  other  mis-* 
fortunes,  they  were  solicitous  to  avert  it,  not 
only  by  an  exact  performance  of  external  rites, 
but  by  a  diligent  practice  of  moral  duties.  The 
dangerous  power  of  oracles,  the  abused  privi* 
l^es  of  asylums,  the  wild  raptures  of  prophetic 
enthusiasm,  the  abominable  ceremontes  of  the 
Bacchanalia,  and  the  horrid  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  circumstances  v^iich  cover  with  de- 
served infamy  the  later  periods  of  paganism, 
were  all  unknown  to  the  good  sense  and  purity 
of  the  heroic  ages  ;  nor  is  there  to  be  discovered 
the  smallest  vestige  of  any  o£  these  wild  ot 
wicked  inventions,  either  iji  the  writings  of  Ho- 
mer, or  of  his  contemporary  Hesiod. 

The  amiable  simpUcity  of  their  religious  sys- 
tem was  communicated  to  the  civil  and  military' 
institutions  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  laws  of  nations 
as  weB  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal  policy, 
and  to  the  various  duties  of  domestic  as  well  as 
of  social  life.  The  sentiments  of  natural  reason, 
supported  by  the  supposed  sanction  of  Divind* 
authority,  generally  directed  the  conduct  of  men 

VOL.  I.  F 
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C  U  A  P.  in  the  wide  variety  of  these  complicated  leja* 
^*  tipns ;  and  from  one  great  and  luminous  princi- 
ple, deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  there  re- 
sulted an  uniform  system  of  unaffected  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  the  contemplation  of  which 
will  always  be  agreeable  to  every  taste  that  is 
not  perverted  by  the  false  delicacy  of  artificial 
manners,  or  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  national 
vanity.  In  order  to  give  the  clearer  explana- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  this  beautiful  system, 
we  shall  examine  the  political,  the  civil,  and  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  Greeks  ;  that  is,  the 
relation  of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  of 
the  governed  to  each  other,  whether  considered 
as  subjects  of  the  same  state,  or  as  branches  of 
the  same  family,  We  shall  combine  the  effect 
of  these  relations  with  that  of  the  ordinary  oc* 
cupations  and  favourite  amusements  of  this  ce« 
lebrated  people,  and  from  the  whole  endeavoiu: 
to  deduce  the  general  estimate  of  their  virtues^ 
and  defects,  of  their  happiness  and  misery. 
PoHdcfti  The  common  observation,  that  power  follows 
Gre^s  ^  property,  though  not  altogether  correct**,  affords 
dming  the  perhaps  the  best  succedaneum  to  written  laws„ 
•e^  for  determining  the  real  strength  and  influence  of 
the  different  members  cfi  society.  If  we  examine 
by  this  rule  the  policies  of  the  heroic  ages^  w^ 
shall  find  that  they  deserve  the  title  of  republica,. 
rather  than  that  of  monarchies.    When  a  war^ 


»  The  fame  property  ponentd  by  one,  or  by  a  few,  coaf^muok 
greater  political  consideration  apd  ioflueoce,  tkan  it  would  cmkr, 
if  diffused  among  the  multitude. 
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like  tribe  Mlfied  from  its  woods  and  mountafins^  c  it  A  ^. 
to  take  posaeMon  of  a  more  fertile  territory,  d^  >  ^  ,^ 
soldiers  fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their 
kadoiSy  bttt  fm  tiiemselves*'^  The  land  ao 
quired  by  their  united  valour  was  considered  as 
a  coBmon  property.  It  was  cultivated  by  th€ 
joint  labour  and  assiduity  of  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  wIk>  assembled  at  a  public  table,  oele- 
farated  together  their  religious  rites,  and,  at  the 
Old  of  bairest,  received  their  due  sharesW  the 
annual  produce  of  the  ground,  for  the  mainte<> 
naace  of  their  respective  families.^  Superior 
opulence  gave  not  to  one  a  title  to  despise  ano* 
tber,  nor  was  there  any  distinction  known  among 
them,  biit  what  was  occarioned  by  the  difierence 
of  penoiMd  merit  and  abilities*  This  difierence^ 
however,  had  naturaUy  raised  a  chief  or  leader 
to  the  head  of  each  society :  the  frequent  ne^ 
centy  of  employing  his  valour,  or  his  wisdom, 
rendcrcd  his*  merit  more  conq>icuous  and  more 
oaefiil ;  and  his  superior  usefulness  was  reward^ 
ed  by  the  gratitude  of  his  tribe,  with  a  valuable 
portkm  of  ground  ^^  separated  fitrni  the  conU 
■Kin  property.  Hus  was  cultivated,  not  by  the 
hands  of  htt  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  of  whom  a  considerable  portion 


^  The  Odjftsey  (unthhei  ionutn^rattle  pf  oofs  of  th^  limited  power 
of  kings.  UlyiseSy  on  most  occasions,  puts  himself  on  an  equal  foot- 
Mf  irkh  his  feUowefiL  It  is  doriHUonly  ^leeideil  by  k>t,  whether  he 
sUI  W  ose  ef  those  who  mxkrtake  my  adrenture  attended  with 
fittigue  and  danger.    Odyss.  passim. 

^  Isocrat.  in  Archidam.  ^  Iliad,  L  xiL  i^  910. 
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CHAP,  were  always  bestowed  on  the  general.*    Bein^ 
J^_  ,  accustomed  to  command  in  the  field,  and  to  di- 
rect the  measures,  as  well  as  to  decide  the  quar- 
rels, of  his  associates,  he  naturally  became  the 
judge  of  their  civil  differences;   and,  as   the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  accompanied 
superior  virtue,  he  was  also  invested  with  the 
honourable  office  of  presiding  in  their  religious 
solemnities.  These  important  functions  of  priest^ 
judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally  been 
conferred  on  the  best  and  bravest  character  of 
each  particular  tribe,  were,  upon  the  union  of 
several  tribes  into  one  state,  or  nation,  conferred 
on  the  best  and  bravest  of  all  the  different 
leaders.     Before  the  various  states  of  Greece 
had  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  the  re- 
sources derived  from  the   domains  appropriated 
to  the  prince  (which,   unless  there  was  some 
particular  reason   to  the  contrary,  were  trans^ 
mitted  to  his  descendants)  had  enabled  the  se* 
veral  kings  and  leaders  to  extend  their  influence 
and  authority.     Their  comparative  power  and 
splendour  depended  not  entirely  on  the  merit  of 
personal  abilities,  but  resulted  in  part  from  the 
extent  and    value  of  their    possessions :    and 
Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
combined  Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his 
superior  opulence,  as  of  his  many  princely  qua- 
lities.*^   But  whether  we  examine  the  pre-emi- 

»  Id  the  description  of  the  shield  of  AchiUes,  Hotner .  deariy 
distinguishes  the  domain  of  the  king  from  the  knd  of  the  com* 
munity.    Iliad,  xviii.  ver.  542. 

*•  Thucydid.  1.  .* 
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Hence  that  Agamemnon  enjoyed  over  the  other  CHAP* 
princes  of  the  confederacy,  which  is  fully  ex*- 
plained  in  the  Iliad,  or  the  authority  with  which 
^ach  prince  was  invested  in  his  own  dominions, 
which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  Odyssey,  or 
the  influence  of  a  warlike  chief  over  the  several 
members  of  his  tribe,  which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  delineate,  we  shall  every  where 
discover  the  limited  power  of  kings,  and  the 
mild  moderation  of  mixed  government.  As  in 
the  general  confederacy,  the  council*^  of  princes 
regulated  the  resolves  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
voice  of  the  assembly^  ruled  that  of  the  coun- 
cil; so  in  each  particular  kingdom,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  senate  prevailed  over  the  will  of 
the  prince,  and  the  ackncfwledged  majesty  of  the 
people*®  controlled  the  decisions  of  the  senate.^ 
If  we  descend  still  lower,  we  shall  find  the  same 
distribution  of  power  in  every  particular  village*, 
which  afforded  a  picture,  in  miniature,  of  a 
kingdom ;  while  a  kingdom  itself  afforded  a  simi« 
lar  picture  of  the  whole  confederacy* 

«>  la  matters  of  importance  Agamemnon  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  coundl  of  chiefs,  many  of  whom,  on  yarious  occasions, 
treat  him  with  little  respect. 

«•  It  is  referred  to  the  general  assembly,  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  return  to  Greece,  or  to  prosecute  the  si^ge  of  Troy.    Uiad,  ii. 
fcraia    See  also  Arist«  Ethic  L  iii.  c.  S* 
:   «  Several  of  the  nobles  of  Jthaca  even  a^ired  to  the  crown. 
O^ss.81. 

4«  In  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  threatens  to  appeal  to  the  public 
assembly,  of  the  injustice  of  the  suitors,  among  whom  were  the 
-prindpal  nobles  of  Ithaca. 

^  Plutarch  in  Theseo.    Odyss.  ibid. 
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CHAP.  The  same  simplicity  which  regulated  the  poli* 
^  P*  ,  tical  system,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Their  ci\'ii  Greeks,  As  the  price  of  submitting  to  the  re- 
twnir  straints  of  government,  a  man  was  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  property^;  his 
moveables  were  equally  divided^  at  his  death, 
among  his  descendants ;  and  the  unnatural 
right  of  primogeniture,  which,  in  order  to  en- 
rich the  eldest  son,  reduces  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  want  and  misery,  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  equal  spirit  of  the  Grecian  insti- 
tutions.*^ Causes  respecting  property  were  de* 
cided  by  the  first  magistrate,  or  by  judges  of 
delegated  authority.  The  prosecution  of  mur- 
derers belonged  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased ; 
they  might  accept  a  cmnpensation  in  money  for 
the  loss  which  the  family  had  sustained^;  but 
if  this  was  not  tendered  them  by  the  criminal, 
or  if  theit  resentment  was  too  violeot  to  ad- 
mit of  any  such  composition,  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  assistance  of  all  the  members  of 
their  tribe,  who  either  punished  the  mur- 
derer by  death,  or  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  society.^  These  usages,  doubtless,  prove 
the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  ccmceraing  criminal 

^  niad.  xii.  Find.  Fy^  Ode  W. 

^  Odyis.  xir.  If  there  were  no  cliildMD^  the  nesMst  lekdioM  bj 
the  father's  side  divided  the  mo^peable  property)  mt^phtinm  8t  <mi 
Kni^ir  Zcmoifrm  x^pttrm.  )ie»iod.  Theogn.  The  sane  obautiliop 
it  made  by  Homer,  niad,  v. ;  but  there  it  no  mention  of  ■trinwitii 
to  land  or  immoveable  property. 

^  lilad,  ix.  .^jax  Mamet  the  obstinacy  of  Achilles,  who  refuea 
such  compensation  for  an  affront,  as  a  mall  sometimes  accepted  fbf 
the  murder  of  a  son  or  a  brothei^ 

^  There  are  examples  of  thiain  |he  Mth^  I5th,  and  a^d  Iliad. 
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jurb<)iction,  to  have  been  very  rude  and  im-  chap. 
perfect:  but  this  disadvantage  was  in  some  y^^Pi 
measure  compensated  by  their  ignorance  of  those 
legal  cruelties  which  in  civilized  nations  are  too 
frequently  exercised,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  justice.  *^  In  later  times/*  says  Thucydides, 
"  punishments  became  more  severe,  but  crimes 
**  were  not,  on  this  account,  less  frequent/'  The 
powerful  or  wealthy  offender  (he  might  have 
added)  frequently  eluded  the  vengeance  of 
those  severe  la^-s  ;  whereas,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
there  was  not  any  respect  of  persons,  princes 
themselves  being  subject  to  the  same  moderate 
penalties'*,  which  were  justly  inflicted  on  their 
offending  subjects. 

'    The  perfection  of  civil  and  political  institu-  fteguU- 
tions,  which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the  in-    ^^^^^ 


fluence  of  religion,  is  found  in  mdst  countries  to  ^  j^'JJ^ 
be  proportional  to  their  improvements  in  arts,  tic  life, 
and  their  attainments  in  knowledge  }  while  the 
happy  effects  of  domestic  union  are  frequently 
most  conspicuous  among  rude  and  simple  na- 
tions. The  reciprocal  duties  of  the  governor 
and  governed,  as  well  as  the  mutual  obligations 
of  subjects,  are  gradually  unfolded  and  enlarged 
by^the  progressive  ideas  of  utility;  but  the  ten* 
dSer  connections  of  husband  and  wife,  of  father 

t»  Thai  Midon,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  wm  obliged  to  fly  to  Phy- 
kt^  tl.xT.  P^trothi^  fbr  a  sSmilar  office,  took  refugee  With  the 
kAerof  Adullet,  11.33.  PimsMiiift  (in  Eliae.)  gives  e«iiti|^le»  6i 
thsssBie  kind  in  two  kings  of  die  j£toiitnt;  and  these  fticU  iin| 
MMeable  to  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  heroic  ages,  >t 
deseribed  by  Dionyiius  of  Halicamassui,  1.  ii«  WBt^iUgi. 

F  4i 
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CHAP,  and  son,  of  brothers  and  kinsmen,  excite,  with- 
"•  ,  out  reflection,  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  hearty 
and  at  once  inspire  the  affectionate  sentiments 
of  love  and  friendship,  of  kindness  and  grati- 
tude. The  dictates  of  nature  alone  sufficiently 
maintain  the  duties  which  correspond  to  the 
several  relations  of  blood ;  her  voice  is  strong 
and  positive  in  asserting  tJieir  obligation }  and 
there  is  greater  danger  that  these  sacred  ties 
should  be  weakened,  or  perverted,  by  the  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  polished  life,  than  that  their 
influence  should  continue  altogether  unknown, 
or  be  feebly  felt,  in  the  early  periods  of  society. 

Agreeably  to  these  observations,  we  find  in  the 
history  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  most  interesting 
pictures  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  affection, 
and  of  filial  duty.  These  sentiments,  suggested 
by  natiue,  and  confirmed  by  reason,  were  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  precepts  of  religion ; 
and  their  force,  thus  augmented,  became  so 
strong  and  irresistible,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  men,  among  whom  fashion,  and 
vanity,  and  interest,  have  usurped  the  place  of 
more  generous  and  manly  principles. 

The  comforts  of  a  f^^ily  were  anciently  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
social  union.  To  be  destitute  of  the  one  was 
deemed  no  less  miserable  than  to  be  deprived  of 
the  other ;  and  the  total  baseness  of  a  man's 
character  was  expressed  by  saying,that  he  deserved 
not  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the  protectioii 
bf  a  subject,  or  the  happiness  of  domestic  life.*^ 

>*  Afftrmp  94fUT09  WHtm  f ri  MfirM.     Iliad,  pMsilli. 
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Marriage  was  a  necessary  step  in  order  to  chap. 
attain  this  happiness,  and  the  institution  of  v  ,-^^-,^ 
marriage  was  ascribed  by  remote  tradition  to  Marriage, 
the  bounty  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  of 
the  heroic  ages,  among  whom  the  rights  of 
weakness  and  beauty  were  as  warmly  pro- 
tected as  they  afterwards  were  shamelessly  in- 
sulted by  their  degenerate  descendants,  cele- 
brated the  conjugal  union  with  all  the  pomp  of 
religious  festivity.  The  joyous  band,  carrying 
the  nuptial  torches,  marched  in  pomp  through 
the  city,  to  the  sound  of  the  hymeneal  song^; 
tiie  lustral  waters  were  drawn  from  the  sacred 
fountain  Calliroe,  and  many  revered  ceremonies 
rendered  the  connection  of  husband  and  wif^ 
equally  respectable  and  binding.  ^ 

Adultery  was  considered  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye,  and  is  alwap  mentioned  with  the 
same  horror  as  murder.  Persons  guilty  of  these 
atrocious  enormities  purchased  impunity  ^ ;  and 
more  frequently  escaped  death,  by  voluntary  ba- 
nishment v  but  in  many  cases  they  were  punished 
by  the  united  vengeance  of  the  tribe  which  had 
received  the  injury.  Second  nuptials  were  not 
absolutely  forbidden :  but  so  strong  and  sacred 
was  the  matrimonial  tie,  that  even  the  death  of 
(Mie  of  the  parties  was  scarcely  thought  sufficient 
to  dissolve  it ;  and  the  survivor,  by  entering  into 


i>  niad,  I.  xxifi. 

»  Tfaucydicki,  ).  u.  MeuraitM  Fcrts  Ormcm,  and  the  authors 
^ere  cited. 
*•  Odvss.  ?iii. 
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CHAP,  a  new  connection,  suffered  a  diminution  of  fame, 
,  ^^'   ,  and  submitted  to  a  considerable  degradation  of 

character.** 
Rank  of  Two  ciTcumstances  chiefly  have  rendered  it 
theTeroic  difficult  to  explain  the  rank  and  condition  of 
ages.  women  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  Greek  word 
denoting  a  wife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quality  which 
equally  applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the  same 
term  is  used  indifferently  to  express  both.  But 
the  women  who  in  ancient  Greece  submitted  to 
the  infamy  of  prostitution,  were  generally  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
cruel  right  of  arms  to  the  miserable  condition  of 
servitude.  Hence  it  has  been  erroneously  in- 
ferred, that  in  ancient  Greece,  wives  as  well  as 
concubines  were  the  slaves  of  their  husbands. 
This  mistaken  notion  it  has  been  attempted  to 
confirm,  not  only  by  insisting  on  the  humiliating 
condition  o£  the  fSsdr  sex  in  the  later  ages  of 
Greece,  but  by  expressly  asserting,  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  they  were  piu-chased  by  their  hus- 
bands.*® But  this  is  to  support  one  error  by  an- 
other. Before  entering  into  the  state  of  wed- 
lock, it  was  customary  for  a  man  to  make  a  mu- 
tual exchange  of  presents  with  his  intended 
fether-in-law.  The  tireeks  had  a  particular 
term  tx>  express  the  present  which  he  bestowed, 
as  well  as  that  which  he  received.*^    The  for- 


M  Penelope  was  restrained  from  marrying  a  second  hiiibmid : 

«*  Lord  Kaimes's   Sketches,    Thomas    sur    la    Condition    dtf 
Femmes,  &c. 
<7  WZya  aad  vpoi^. 
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mer,  whidi  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  c  H  A  p* 
modem  languages,  is  translated  by  the  more  ^  ^^^ 
general  word  "  price,'*  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  £dse  notion  of  the  porchaae  and  servitude 
of  women ;  but  the  latter,  which  may  with  pro- 
priety be  translated  •*  dower*®,**  was  given  as  a 
provision  ibr  the  wife,  both  during  marriage  and 
after  its  dissolution^,  and  was  sufficient  to  de- 
liver her  frcmi  that  supposed  state  of  d^>endencc 
on  the  husband,  which  never  had  any  existence 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the  systematic  writers 
of  the  present  age* 

In  the  modem  countries  of  Europe,  women 
are  genially  excluded  from  the  serious  occupy- 
tioiis  of  life,  but  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in 
its  gayest  amusements*  During  the  heroic  ages, 
they  were  not  absolutely  debarred  from  the 
fisrmer,  although  it  was  impossible  to  associate 
thdir  natural  delicacy  and  timidity  to  the  warlike 
lai>ours  and  pleasures  which  formed  the  princi* 
pal  enpfeyments  of  their  husbands.  The  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  therefore,  was  iess 
frequent  and  general,  than  would  suit  the  re«> 
Baaed  softness  of  modem  manners. 

The  attention  of  women  was  chiefly  confined  Tbdr  oc- 
to  domestic  cares,  or  to  the  practice  of  such  ^7^*^^ 
arts  as  required  Mither  strength,  nor  courage,  JJ^; 
Bor  wisdom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of 
mechanical  dexterity.*^    Our  natural  respecA  tac 

*•  n^- 

9*  Odjrss.  n.  Telemachus  says,  that  if  bis  mother  should  be  sent 
from  the  houte,  he  would  be  oblij^ed  to  restore  her  dower  to  \ffir 
father  Icsrius. 

••  Homer,  paiMfli. 
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the  honour  of  the  sex  is  offended  at  hearing  them 
as  much  extolled  for  their  skill  in  the  labours  of 
the  loom,  as  for  their  beauty  and  virtue  ;  but 
we  must  take  into  consideration  that  weaving 
and  embroidery  being,  like  all  other  arts,  less 
extensively  diflftised  in  Greece  than  in  improved 
commercial  countries,  were  on  this  account  more 
highly  valued,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to 
confer  distinction  on  those  who  excelled  in  them. 
They  were  practised  by  females  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  even  by  queens,  who  also  thought  it 
an  honour  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
their  children  till  they  became  fit  for  the  society 
of  their  fathers.**  Besides  these  employments, 
the  women  were  permitted  to  join  in  celebration 
of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  of 
them  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  particu- 
lar divinities.®*  In  the  seasons  of  public  festi- 
vity, they  mixed  more  freely  than  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  This 
was  sometimes  attended  with  such  inconveni- 
ences as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  usual  restraints  imposed  on 
their  behaviour.  «  The  beautiful  Polymela,*'  says 
Homer®,  "  dancing  in  the  chorus  of  Diana, 
"  was  embraced  by  Mercury ;  but  she  had  no 
**  sooner  brought  forth  a  son,  than  one  of  the 
•*  principal  citizens  offered  her  his  hand.'*  The 
institutions  of  the  heroic  ages  promoted,  with  ad- 

^  Thus,  Thetis,  educated  Achilles.  Hesiod  says  poetically,  that 
in  the  age  of  silver,  the  children  continued,  during  an  infancy  of  an 
hundred  years,  under  the  core  of  tlieir  mothers. 

•■  Thcano  was  priestess  of  Vulcan,  &c.    Iliad,  •»  Iliad,  xri. 
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mirable  propriety,  thennodest  reserve  of  women,  c  H  A  ?• 
while  they  permitted  not  one  unfortunate  error  y  ,-|*,^ 
to  cover  an  amiable  character  with  indelible  in- 
ferny.  The  crime  of  having  too  tender  an  heart 
was  not  deemed  inexpiable ;  and,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  female  weakness  were  imputed  to  the 
affectionate  ardour  of  some  amorous  divinity, 
they  were  so  far  from  obscuring  the  charms  of 
beauty,  that  they  adorned  it  with  new  graces 
and  more  conspicuous  splendour. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  Conjugal  ' 
equally  remote  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  sa-  ^^^* 
vages,  which  condemns  women  to  servitude,  and 
the  interested  refinement  of  luxury  and  vice, 
which  regards  them  as  mere  instruments  of  plea-! 
sure.  The  natural  equality  between  the  sexes^ 
suggested  by  the  voice  of  sentiment,  asserted  by 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  produced  the  most  delicate  affec- 
tions that  can  inspire  a  susceptible  heart :  hence 
those  qioving  scenes  so  admirably  delineated  by 
Homer,  which  retrace  the  most  perfect  image 
of  domestic  felicity ;  hence  those  pleasing  paina» 
those  anxious  solicitudes  of  tenderness  and  love» 
which  frequently  degenerate  into  melancholy 
presages  of  the  loss  of  an  union  to  which  no-< 
thing  was  wanting  but  that  it  should  prove 
immortal." 

The  sentiments  of  parental  affection  were  pro-  Parental 
portionably  strong  and  ardent  with  those  of  con-     ^^^' 

^  See  the  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  other  ex- 
amples.   Iliad,  iy.  and  Odyss*  vt» 
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jugal  love.  The  mutual  tenderness  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  was  communicated  to  their 
effipring ;  while  the  father  viewed  in  his  child 
the  sweet  charms  of  its  mother^  and  the  mother 
perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father. 
Independently  of  the  delicacy  of  sentiments^ 
there  are,  doubtless,  in  all  countries,  savage  and 
civilized,  innumerable  instances  of  paternal 
kindness,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  simple  and 
Duties  of  natural  expansion  of  self-love.  But  in  the 
heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  sincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.  In  the  lowest  state  of  savage 
life,  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  acquainted 
with  this  respectful  affection :  they  fear  and  obey, 
but  without  any  mixture  of  love,  those  who  are 
wiser  and  stronger  than  themselves.  When  they 
become  wise  and  strong  in  their  tuyn,  they  dis- 
regard the  trembling  hand  that  reared  their  ten- 
der years,  or  if  any  faint  emotions  of  gratitude 
are  feebly  felt,  they  discover  them  in  the  prepos- 
terous kindness  of.  delivering  their  aged  parents 
from  what  appears  to  their  own  juvenile  impati- 
ence, the  wretched  load  of  life.**  Among  nations, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  sunk  in  the  corrup- 
tions incident  to  excessive  luxury  and  refinement^ 
the  ties  of  nature  are  perverted  or  efiaced;  the 
yoong  despise  the  admonitions,  and  avoid  the 
company  of  the  aged ;  and  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  business  of  society,  are  degraded  into  a  mise- 
rable  traffic  of  interest  or  pleasure.  But  as  the 
Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  melancholy  gloom 

•»  VoyBf€  du  Pcrc  Cbarkvoix.    Lafitau,  Mcnin  del  Sauvngcs.  * 
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of  the  first  situation,  and  had  not  yet  deciided  c  HA  P. 
into  the  foul  vapours  of  the  second,  they  dis-  ^' 
played  the  meridian  splendour  of  the  domestic 
virtues.^  The  reverence  of  children  for  their 
parents  approached  their  veneration  for  the  gods« 
The  most  violent  and  impetuous  heroes  sub^ 
mitted,  Mrithout  reluctance,  to  the  severest  die* 
tates  of  paternal  authority.  In  such  deUcate 
concerns  as  might  seem  to  affect  themselves 
alone,  they  relinquished  their  favourite  incUna^ 
tions,  disavowed  any  will  of  their  own,  and  com* 
mitted  their  dearest  concerns  to  the.  experienced 
wisdom  and  known  goodness  of  their  fathers. 
The  amiable  expressions  of  filial  respect  were  ex* 
tended  into  a  more  general  sentiment  of  regard 
for  the  infirm  and  aged.  Even  among  brothers 
who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  younger 
was  obliged  to  yield  in  every  instance  to  the 
elder;  and  it  was  an  acknowledged  principle  of 
religion,  that  the  Furies  defended,  by  their  stern 
authority,  the  sacred  rights  of  superior  years.*^ 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whe-  occapft. 
ther  of  war  or  peace,  were,  for  the  most  part,  ^^Jq^ 
directed  by  the  same  sacred  influence  which  go-  during  the 
vemed  their  behaviour  in  the  various  relations  of  ag^'^ 
domestic  and  social  life.  War  was  their  princq>al  ^J^. 
employment;  and  in  the  field  they  both  displayed  tary  art 
their  noblest  qualities,  and  discovered  the  greatCTi  SJ^^ 

^^  There  w,  perhaps,  no  other  language  that  can  express^  inthout 
a  circumlocutioD,  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  BpnrrOf^  the  oblig^ona 
oiT  children  to  repay  the  maintenance,  the  education^  and  the  tender 
cares  of  their  parents. 

^  Tlp9&9vT€poa  ipamns  aicr  iworrai.    Homer,  pa&sim. 
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CHAP,  defects  of  their  character.  They  were  unacquaint- 
"*  ed  with  those  disciplined  evolutions  which  give 
harmony  and  concert  to  numerous  bodies  of 
men,  and  enable  whole  armies  to  move  with  the 
activity  and  address  of  single  combatants.  What 
was  wanting  in  skill  they  suppHed  by  courage. 
They  marched  to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx, 
rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack,  and  bravely 
closed  with  their  enemies.  Each  warrior  was 
firmly  buckled  with  his  antagonist,  and  compelled 
by  necessity  to  the  same  exertions  of  valour,  as 
if  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  depended  upon  his 
single  arm.  Their  principal  weapon  was.the  spear, 
resembling  the  Roman  pilum,  which,  thrown  by 
the  nervous  and  well-directed  vigour  of  a  steady 
hand,  often  penetrated  the  firmest  shields  and 
bucklers.  When  they  missed  their  aim,  or  when 
the  stroke  proved  ineffectual  through  want 
of  force,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  sum* 
moning  their  utmost  resolution,  darted  impe- 
tuously  on  the  foe.  This  mode  of  war  was 
common  to  the  soldiers  and  generals,  the  latter 
.  being  as  much  distingui9hed  in  the  day  of  action 
by  their  strength  and  courage,  as  by  their  skill 
and  conduct.  The  Greeks  had  bows,  and  slings, 
and  darts,  intended  for  the  practice  of  distant 
hostility ;  but  the  use  of  these  weapons,  which 
were  much  employed  in  the  miUtary  pastimes  of 
the  heroic  ages,  was  confined  in  the  field  to  war- 
riors of  inferior  renown.^  Their  defensive  ar- 
mour was  remarkably  complete :  a  bright  hel- 

^  Teucer  is  more  than  once  upturaided  in  the  Hiad  as  a  vain 
archer. 
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met,  adorned  with  plumes,  covered  the  head  and  c  H  a  p. 
face,  a  firm  corslet  defended  the  breast,  greaves  v  -[^    > 
of  brass  descended  to  the  feet,  and  an  ample 
shield^  loosely  attached  to  the  shoulders,  turned 
in  all  directions,  and  opposed  its  firm  resistance 
to  every  hostile  assault. 

The  close  compact   combats  of  the  Greeks  The  effect 
were  fitted  to  excite  the  most  furious  passions  of  mUitary 
the  heart,  and  to  embitter  national  animosity  by  ^^g  on 
personal  hatred  and  revenge.  A  battle  consisted  manners. 
of  so  many  duels,  which  exasperated  to  the  ut- 
most the  hostility  of  the  contending  parties ;  each 
soldier  knew  the  antagonist  from  whom  he  had 
received,  or  on  whom  he  had  inflicted,  thd  sever- 
est sufferings.  They  fought  with  all  the  keenness 
of  resentment,  and  often  sullied  the  honours  of 
victory   by  those  licentious  cruelties  which  are 
too  natural  to  men  in  the  giddy  moment  of  tri- 
umph  over  a  detested  adversary. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance, 
and  partly  to  the  ancient  mode  of  appropriating 
the  warlike  plunder  to  those  who  first  acquired 
it,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  shocking  enormi- 
ties which  were  sometimes  committed  by  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

That  the  severities  exercised  towards  the  con-  i^ws  of 
quered,  proceeded  not  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
is  plain  from  the  observances  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  in  car- 
rying  on  any  military  expedition,  or  in  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  victory.  These  observances,  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  nations  among 

VOL.  I.  G 
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CHAP,  the  Greeks,  were  practised  before  the  com- 
^*  mencement  of  hostilities,  during  their  continu- 
ance, and  after  their  conclusion.  Bfefore  any 
war  could  be  lawfully  undertaken,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dispatch  ambassadors,  who  might  explain 
the  injury  that  had  been  done,  demand  repara-w 
tion  or  atonement,  and  if  this  was  refused,  de- 
nounce in  form  the  resolution  of  their  commu- 
nity to  prosecute  its  claim  by  force  of  arms.^ 
After  they  had  begtm  to  execute  their  fatal  pur- 
pose,  the  characters  of  heralds,  those  sacred 
ministers  of  kings,  were  equally  respected  by 
friends  and  foes.  They  travelled  in  safety 
through  the  midst  of  embattled  hosts,  proclaimed 
to  the  silent  warriors  the  commissions  with 
which  they  were  entrusted,  or  demanded  a  truce 
for  burying  the*dead,  which  could  not  be  refused 
without  enormous  impiety.^  The  use  of  poi- 
soned  weapons'^  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
the  divine  displeasure.  It  was  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  the  gl)ds  that  the  life  should  be  spared, 
when  a  suflBcient  ransom  was  promised.^  And 
after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
hostile  nations,  without  any  apparent  ratification 
but  the  honour  of  the  contracting  parties,  the 
perfidious  wretches  who  betrayed  the  sanctity  of 
their  engagements,  were  devoted,  amidst  solemn 


^  See  chap.  i.  p.  43.  to  Homer,  passim. 

7*  Hus  refused  Ulysses  poisoned  arrows,  ^iiicie  ^  reVelred  the  im«> 
mortal  gods. 

E«f I  vtfitaifero  $99$  m&f  €orrat.    Od JIS. 
7*  Uiad,  i.    Ibid.  vL  24. 
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sacrifices  and  libations,  to  the  fiiry  of  the  teni.  chap, 
ble  goddesses.^  ^    ^^- 

From  the  arts  of  peace  the  Greeks  had  ac-  Am  of 
quired  the  necessaries,  and  procured  the  accoro-  ^^^' 
modations,  but  had  not  obtained  the  luxiuies,  of 
life.     Pasturage  and  agriculture  supplied  them 
with  the  nu>st  indispensable  articles  of  food,  and 
with  the  principal  materials  of  clothing.     The  State  of 
implements  of  husbandry  were  extremely  im-  JSe"'' 
perfect;  the  plough  itself,  the  most  useful  of 
them  all,  being  composed   entirely  of  wood^\ 
which  arose  rather  from  the  scarcity  of  iron, 
than  frpm  any  defect  of  mechanical  ingenuity.^ 
They  employed,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  in- 
vention of  shears,  for  depriving  the  sheep  of 
their  wool,  having  formerly  waited  the  season  of 
its  annual  separation  by  nature.^   Barley  was  the 
principal  produce  of  their  fields,  and  furnished 
the  ordinary  food  both  of  men  and  of  horses. 
The  invention  of  mi|ls  was  unknown,  and  the 
grail)  underwenjb  several  tedious  operationS|  in 
order  to  facilitatje  the  bruisfpg  of  it  between 
two  large  sjton^  with  tl^p  hand.'^    Although  the 
Greeks  cultivated  the  olive,  they  were  unac- 
^lamted  w^yh  tk^  ben^ejQt  deriyed  froni  the  fruit 
of  thi^  pl^pjt,  $Q  well  a4i^ted  to  cheer  the  m^^- 
lancholy  gloom  of  night.^     The  Grecian  soil 

«  niad,  iiL         74  Hedod,  Gper.A  pip.         ts  Homcr^  passun. 

^  Henod,  ibid.  77  mn.  I  x? liL  c.  xiy. 

7*  Ihe  Grteks  had  not  diiooyered  any  other  contrhrance  for  that 
paipofe,  than  the  burning  of  great  firet  of  wood.  The  torches 
awwtioiiedby  Homoroonnstedof  branobetofanyrednoof  tree^iplit 
at  dw  end,  and  lighted  at  the  Bn.  Odyu.  1.  vi.  Ter.  907.  I.  xviii. 
ver.306.A  ▼er.309. 
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CHAP,  was  naturally  favourable  to  the  grape,  but  the 
JJ^  long  and  operose  process  by  which  the  juice  of 
it  was   separated  and  prepared,  rendered  wine 
scarce  and  dear.^ 
Mechanic       Of  the  mechanic  arts,  weaving  was  the  best 
*^'**  understood ;  yet  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  em- 

ployments, qualified  by  the  appellation  of  seden- 
tary,  were  practised  by   the   Greeks  standing 
upright  ^  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  an  imperfect 
state  of  improvement.     The  hatchet,  wimble, 
plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  saw,  the  square,  and  the  compass.^  The 
art   of   cutting  marble,  which  afterwards  fur- 
nished  Grecian  ingenuity  with  the  materials  of 
those  inimitable  productions  which  are  still  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  as  yet  undiscovered ; 
nor  did  the  polished  lustre  of  this  valuable 
stone  adorn  the  habitations  of  the  Greeks,® 
Awhitec-       Homer  mentions  not  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture,        ture,  which  were  invented  in  a  later  age ;  and 
pillars  are  the  only  ornaments  assigned  to  the 
edifices  which  he  describes.    The  houses  of  the 
great  were  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  consisted 
of  two  floors ;  the  lower  of  which  was  distri- 
buted into  four  apartments,  which  we  have  trans- 


w  Odysf.  1.  vH.  vcr.  122. . 

^  Eustach.  in  Iliad,  i.  wer.  31. 

•»  Odyss.  1.  ▼.  ver.  2»4,  &c. 

**  In  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  which  shone  with  gold,  sSver, 
liraM,  and  amber,  there  la  no  mention  of  marble.  Odyn.  1.  it. 
ver.72. 
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lated  by  the  names  of  halP,  portico,  anticham-  chap. 
ber,  and  bedchamber,  words  expressing  the  same  v  ^^' 
relative  situation,  rather  than  any  other  point  of 
resemblance.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and  the 
doors  opened  towards  the  surrounding  waU, 
while  the  gates  of  the  wall  itself  opened  to- 
wards the  road  or  street.^  The  invention  of  Painting. 
enamelled  metals  had  been  cultivated  with  sin* 
gular  success^  and  though  painting,  properly  so 
called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has  de- 
scribed the  rudiments  of  his  kindred  art  with 
such  graces  as  would  adorn  ^  its  most  refined 

^  "H  ra^ts  BTtts;  €pia>s  W9pi  6  trvAoi.  fura  8c  to  Mpiao¥  av\i|, 'itra 
Vy  otftiva,  6  TrpoBo/ios,  ictu  Btikafws.     PoHux  Onomast.  . 

•«  OdytB.l.Lyer.441. 

^  The  nobler  kinds  .of  painting  are  all  illustrated  in  the  shield  of 
Adiilles ;  and  each  picture  discovers  a  wonderful  degree  of  invention^ 
exprestioHj  and.  composiium.  Iliad,  xviii.  Perrault  and  Terrasson, 
idio  thought  it  impossible  to  place  so  many  pictures  in  the  circura- 
flerence  of  a  shield,  were  answered  by  Boivin,  who  supposed  a  great 
many  concentric  circles.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Pope,  who 
pretends  that  all  the  branches  of  painting,  even  aerial  perspectiTe, 
may  be  found  in  Homer's  shield.  "  That  he  was  no  stranger  to 
^  aerial  perspective,  appears  from  his  expressly  marking  the  distance 
**  from  6bject  to  object,**  &c.  But  this  observation  only  proves  that 
Pope,  who  practised  painting,  was  little  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  that  art;  nnce  aeilal  perspective  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  objects  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and  relates  entirely 
to  the  changing  and  weakening  of  colours,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  The  objections 
of  Perrault  and  Terrasson,  and  the  concentric  circles  of  Boivin,  are  . 
equally  frivolous.  The  shield  of  Homer  contains,  in  fact,  but  ten 
pictures.  The  enumeration  by  the  particles  fiev  and  «e  fixes  the 
omnber.  But  the  poet  not  only  describes  these  ten  pictures  actually 
represented  on  the  shield,  but  also  mentions  their  antecedents  and 
consequents.  This  is  the  chief  superiority  of  poetical  imitation 
above  painting,  that  it  can  describe,  in  a  few  pages,  what  many  gal« 
leries  of  pictures  could  not  represent.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
G  3 
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State  of  perfection.  Music  was  much  prac- 
tised among  the  early  Greeks.   It  was  not  of  the 

Music.  learned  kind,  and  therefore  the  better  adapted  to 
touch  the  heart.  The  effects  ascribed  to  it  are 
wonderful,  but  not  incredible,  because  the  an- 
cient  music  was  not  merely  an  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  harmonious,  in^gnificant  sounds,  but 
an  imitation  and  a  heightening  of  the  simple, 
natural,  and  pathetic  tones  and  cadences  of  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  language.* 

bcieiictt.  In  the  heroic  ages  men  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  speculative  sciences. 
All  the  knowledge  that  they  possessed  or  Es- 
teemed was  of  the  practical  kind.  From  arithmetic 
they  learned  such  simple  calculations  as  suited  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  transactions.  Astronomy 
taught  them  to  observe  the  constellations  most 
necessary  to  direct  the  adventurous  course  of 
the  mariner :  but  their  navigation  was  still  so 
imperfect  that  they  seldom  abandoned  the  coasts  j 
and  the  only  stars  mentioned  by  Homer  are  the 
Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyad«» 
Orion,  and  the  Dog  Star.  The  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  politics  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have 
been  explained  under  the  article  of  reli^on, 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived,  and 
with  which  they  long  continued  to  be  insepara- 

Educauon-  ^ly  connected.  The  main  objects  propGfsed  in 
the  education  of  the  young  warriors  were,  that 
they  should  learn  to  excel  in  the  military  exer- 
cises of  the  age,  especially  those  of  throwing  the 

**  Odyss.  ill.  ver.  267,  &  passim.     This  subject  will  be  treated 
fully  hereafter. 
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lance  and  of  driving  the  chariot,  and  to  com-  chap. 
mand  the  attention  of  the  senate,  or  assembly,  v    ^'    . 
hy  delivering  their  opinion  in  a  perspicuous, 
el^aat,  and  manly  style.^ 

It  was  qot  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  Ordinaiy 
that  these  superior  accomplishments  solicited  and  S!2^^f 
obtained  their  well-merited  rewards.  Each  com-  theOreekt 
jmmity  presented,  in  time  of  peace,  the  picture  heroic ' 
of  a  large  fanuly.  The  Greeks  lived  in  conti-  ^8»* 
nual  society  with  their  equals,  enjoyed  common 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  had  daily  oppor- 
tuiuties  of  displaying  their  useful  talents  in  the 
sight  of  their  fellow*citizens.  The  frequent  dis- 
putes between  individuals  occasioned  litigations 
and  trials,  which  furnished  employment  for  the 
eloquence  and  ability  of  men,  in  the  necessary 
defence  of  their  ftiends.  The  funeral  games^ 
and  those  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  seve- 
ral important  events,  bo^  of  a  civil  >nd  sacred 
kind,  opened  a  continual  so^rce  of  entertain- 
ment Theice  the  young  and  vigorous  contended 
in  the  rapid  race ;  wielded  the  massy  csestus  or 
jxmderous  quoit ;  and  exerted  equal  efforts  of 
stxeagtii  and  skUl  in  the  other  manly  exercises 
which  confirm  the  vigour  of  the  body,  and  the 
fortitude  of  the  mind.  Nor  were  the  aged  and 
infirm  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  proper 
objects  to  rouse,  their  emulation,  to  flatter  their 
pride,  and  to  einploy  their  remaining  activity. 
It  belonged  to  them  to  offer  their  wise  counsels, 
to  intarpose  their  respected  authority,  and  to 

G    4 
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decide  .the  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
merit,  of  the  young  candidates  for  fame.     The 
applause  and  rewards  bestowed  on  him  whose 
counsels  and  decisions  were  most  generally  ap- 
proved, consoled  the  weakness  of  his  declining 
years,  while  his  rivals,  though  disappointed  for 
the  present,  expected,  on  some  future  occasion, 
to  obtain  the  same  honourable  marks  of  the  pub- 
lie  esteem.* 
Estimate        After  this  general  review  of  the  Grecian  man- 
G  ^^Ln     ^^^  ^"^  institutions,  should  we  endeavour  to 
manners     estimate  their  value,  they  would  probably  rise 
^rduT^  in  our  esteem,  on   comparison,  either'  with  the 
iiig  the      Tix^Q  customs  of  savagc  life,  or  with  the  arti- 
ages,         ficial    refinements   of   polished  society.      The 
Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  that  uniform  in- 
sipidity  of  deportment,  that  sullen  ferocity  of 
manners,   and    that    hardened  insensibility  of 
heart,  which  universally  characterize  the  savage 
state.     They  still  possessed,  however,  that  pa- 
tient intrepidity,  that  noble  spirit  of  independ- 
ence,  that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends, 
and  that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger 
and  death,  which  render  the  description  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  America  so  interesting  to  a  philo- 
sophic mind.     Of  two  principal  enjoyments  of 
life,  study  and  conversation,  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted,  indeed,  with  the  consolations  arfd  plea- 
sured of  the  first,  the  want  of  which  was  com- 
pensated, by  the  sincerity,  the  confidence,  the 
charms  of  the  second.     Their  social  affections 

**  Iliad,  xviii.    Ibid,  xxili. 
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were  less  comprehensive  in  their  objects,  but 
more  powerful  in  their  effects,  than  those  of 
polished  nations.  A  generous  chief  rushes  to 
certain  death,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  his  friend ; 
yet  refuses  to  the  prayers  of  an  aged  parent  the 
melancholy  consolation  of  interring  the  remains 
of  his  favourite  son ;  till  the  corresponding 
image  of  his  own  father  strikes  his  mind,  and 
at  once  melts  him  to  pity.®  The  imaginary 
wants  and  artificial  passions  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  urge  the  hand  of  industry,  and  to  vary 
the  pursuits  of  men,  in  improved  commercial 
societies,  were  supplied  to  the  Greeks  by  that 
excessive  sensibility,  which  interested  them  so 
deeply  in  the  afiairs  of  their  community,  their 
tribe,  their  family,  and  their  friends,  and  which 
connected  them  by  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
even  with  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature.  As 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  same  diver- 
sity of  employments,  so  neither  were  they  fa- 
tigued with  the  same  giddy  round  of  dissipated 
pleasures  which  augment  the  splendid  misery  of 
later  times.  Though  ignorant  of  innumerable 
arts  which  adorn  the  present  age,  they  had  dis- 
covered onfe  of  inestimable  value,. to  render  the 
great  duties  of  life  its  most  entertaining  amuse- 
ment. It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  point  out 
a  nation  who  united  a  more  complete  subordina- 
tion to  established  authority  with  a  higher  sense 
of  personal  independence,  and  a  more  respectful 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  religion  with   a  more 

^  Iliad,  xxiv. 
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ardent  spirit  of  martial  enterprize.  The  gene* 
rous  equality  of  their  political  establishments,  and 
their  fancied  intercourse  with  the  gods,  con- 
spired to  raise  them  to  a  certain  elevation  of 
character  which  will  be  for  ever  remembered 
and  admired.  This  character  was  rendered  per- 
manent in  Sparta,  by  the  famous  laws  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Lycurgus,  but  which, 
as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  were 
almost  exact  copies  of  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions that  universally  prevailed  in  Greece  during 
the  heroic  ages. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Distracted  State  of  Greece.  —  The  Heracleida  conduct 
the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  — *  Divide  their  CoU" 
quests  in  that  Peninsula.  —  The  Eolic^  lonic^  and 
Doric  Migrations.  —  Establishment  of  Colonies  in 
TTiracej  Macedouj  Africa^  and  Magna  Gracia.^^ 
In/hience  of  the  Ionic  Colonies  in  Asia  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Mother  Country.  —  The  Abolition  of  Monarchy 
in  Greece.  —  Nen»  Disorders  in  that  Country.  —  Four 
Institutions  Hahich  tended  to  remove  them. «-—  The 
An^phyctyonic  Council,  —  The  Oracle  of  Delphi*  —  The 
Ofympic  Games.  —  The  Spartitn  IjSpm. 

Gtrbece  trhunphed  over  Troy,  but  it  was  a  chap. 
melancholy  tiimnph.     The  calamities  of  war  v  ^'   - 
were  followed  by  disasters  at  sea,  by  discord  state  of 
among  die  dnefs^  by  ruin  to  the  cbiifederacy ;  after  the 
yet  these  evils  were  less  afflicting  than  the  is-  '^^^ 
testine  animosities  and  sedition  excited  by  the' 
licence  of  the  people,  and  fomented  by  the  am* 
bition  of  the  nobles  during  the  long  andunfor- 
binate  absence  of  their  kings.    The  idctotious 
Agamemnon  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  his  native 
land,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  adulterous 
spouse  and   a   perfidious   assassin.^      His  son 
Orestes  found  protection  in  Athens  against  the 
resentment  of  an  usurper.   ^  In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  exile  he  returned  with  his  partisans,  and 

*  Odyss.  1.  L  ver.  S9. 
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took  just  vengeance  on  the  abominable  Egys- 
theus  and  Clytemnestra.^    He  reigned  in  Argos, 
but  with  fai'  less  glory  than  his  father ;  nor  did 
that  kingdom  ever  thenceforth  assume  its  ancient 
pre-eminence. 
Weakness       The  Wanderings  and  woes  of  Ulysses  are  too 
^unu7     well  known  to  be  described.'     His  patient  for- 
^"|?8       titude  regained  the  kingdom  of  Ithaca,  but  not 
succeeding  without  wading  through  the  blood  of  his  most 
FromA^.  iUustrious  subjects.^      If  history  minutely  re- 
1184  till     corded  the  domestic  feuds  which  prevailed  in 
other  states,  it  would  probably  exhibit  a  disgust- 
ing picture  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  a  conti- 
nual repetition  of  similar  crimes  and  calamities 
would  equally  fatigue  the  attention,  and  offend 
the  humanity,  of  the  modem  reader.  But  though 
it  would  be  neither  entertaining  nor  useful  to 
describe   the  particular  and  transitory    conse- 
quences of  these  disorders,  it  is  of  importance 
to  remark  their  general  and  lasting  tendency  to 
prolong  the  weakness  of  Greece ;  whose  obscure 
transactions,  during  the  four  following  centuries, 
ill  correspond  with  the  splendour  of  the  Trojan, 
or  even  of  the  Argonautic,  expedition. 
History  of       The  history  of  this  long  period  is  very  con- 
^JJP^^^  fusedly  and    imperfectly    related   by    ancient 
authors,  and  the  chronology  is  throughout  very 
inaccurately  ascertained ;  yet  such  events  as  are 
either  interesting  in  themselves,   or  had  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  memorable  ages  of 


^  Odyss.  1.  iii.  ver.  196.  atid  ver.  305.  et  seq. 

3  Odyss.  passim.  <  Odyss.  1.  xxii.  vert  890.  et  seq. 
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Greece,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
work,  may  be  clearly  explained,  and  reduced  to 
a  narrow  compass.  In  order  to  preserve  an  Divkionof 
unbroken  narrative,  we  must  consider  three  *'"J*^ 
series  of  events,  which  naturally  followed  each 
other,  and  which  all  pointed  to  the  same  goal. 
In  this  view,  we  shall  first  examine  the  migra- 
tions of  diflerent  tribes  or  communities  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece;  secondly,  the 
establishment  of  new  colonies  in  many  distant 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  internal  changes  produced  in 
the  several  states,  by  their  adoption,  almost  uni- 
versally, of  the  republican,  instead  of  the  mo- 
narchical, form  of  government.*  In,  the  fluctua- 
tion of  these  commotions,  we  must  then  seek 
for  the  seeds  of  order  and  stability,  and  endea- 
vour to  trace,  amidst  extensive  migrations, 
general  revolutions,  and  unceasing  hostilities, 
the  origin  and  improvement  of  those  singular 
institutions  which  tended  to  unite,  to  polish, 
and  to  adorn  the  scattered  and  still  spreading 
branches  of  the  Grecian  race  through  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  migrations,  which  soon  followed  the  Tro-  Migra- 
jan  expedition,  are  mentioned,. but  not  explained,  the  Heiie- 
by  historians.      Their   general  cause  may  be  ^r^cmmnu. 
discovered  in  Homer,  whose  poems,  no  less  in-  nities, 
structive  than  agreeable,  can  alone  enable  us  to 
travel  with  equal  security  and  pleasure  in  the 
dark  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity.    Domestic 
dissension,  and,  still  more,  the  unsettled  tenure 

»  Vellftus  Patercul.  i.  i. 
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of  landed  property,  as  d^tcribed  by  that  immor- 
tal  poet,  naturally  engaged  the  Grecian  tribes, 
notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with  agri- 
culture, often  to  change  their  respective  habit- 
ations. The  idea  of  a  separate  property  in 
land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  to  par- 
ticular districts.  The  avarice  of  individuals  is 
unwilling  to  relinquish  the  fields,  which  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  their  industry  to  culti- 
vate and  to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averse  to 
a  separation  from  their  hereditary  establishments. 
These  passions,  which  cover  tibe  black  heaths 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  north  with 
fair  and  populous  cities,  while  far  more  inviting 
regions  of  the  earth  stiU  remain  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  could  not  Ijave  much  influence  on  a 
people,  who  regarded  land  as  the  property  of 
in  the       the  DubUc,  rather  than  of  individuals.     In  such 

north  of  '^.  i      -  ,       i  . 

Greece!  a  nation,  men  are  connected  with  me  terntory 
which  they  inhabit,  only  as  members  of  a  par- 
ticular community,  and  when  e^po^d  to  any 
slight  inconvenience  at  home,  or  aUured  by 
fairer  prospects  irom  abroad,  they  issue  forth 
with  one  accord  to  acquire,  by  their  united 
valour,  more  secure  or  more  agreeable  settle- 
ments. Governed  by  motives  of  this  Iqnd,  a 
tribe  of  Bceotians,  soon  after-  the  Trojan  war, 
seized  the  rich  vale  of  Thessalian  AmL  The 
same  restless  i^iirit  urged  a  warlike  band  of 
Thessalians  to  quit  the  seats  of  tbeir  ance^ocs. 
Hie  new  emigrants  pouced  down  with  resistless 
violence  on  the  unprepared  Boeotianst  who  were 
thus  reluctantly  compelled^  sixty  years  after  the 
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taking  of  Troy,  to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  c  H  A  P. 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cadmus.^  v  ^l' 

Twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  more  exten-  The  d^ 
sive  migration  totally  changed  the  afiairs  of  the  ^Hmi^ 
Peloponnesus ;   and,  in  its  consequences,  gave  j^^^^ 
new  inhabitants  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  Dorianf 
Asia  Minor.     The  rival  families  of  Perseus  and  p^opon 
Pdops  anciently  contended  for  the  dominion  of  ^n\^ 
the  Grecii^  peninsula.      The  fortune  of  the 
Pelopidie  prevailed;  but  their  superiority  led 
them  rather  to  persecute,  than  to  forgive,  their 
enemies.    The  descendants  and  partisans  of  the 
great  Hercules,  the  most  illustrious  hero  of  the 
Perseid  line,  were  divested  of  their  possaraions, 
and  drivel  into  banishment.     The  exiles  were 
first  received  by  the   Athenians,  whose  more 
humane,  or   more    enlarged  policy,    rendered 
Attica,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Theseus,  the  ordi- 
nary resource  of  the  miserable.^  Their  leader  Hyl- 
lus  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Epalius,  the  aged 
King  <^  Doris ;  and  the  death  of  their  bene^tor 
socm  made  the  Heracleidae  mast^^  of  that  moun- 
tainous province.^    But  the  wilds  of  Oeta  and 
Pimassus  were  little  fitted  to  satisfy  men,  whose 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  far  more  valuable  pos- 
se8si<ms«    Their  natural  ambition  was  long  re* 
pressed  byUie  growing  greatness  of  the  Pelopidce, 
and  the  glory  of  Agamemnon.    After  the  un- 
expected disasters  of  that  prince,  they  twice 
attempted,  unsueces^blly,  to  break  through  the 

*  TbiuTdid.  Li.  p.  9.  &  10.    Diodor.  1.  i?.  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p. 630. 
Pmnui.  1.  it.  c  40. 

*  Ljtbf  Orat  Funeb.  *  ^tnb^,  1.  ix.  p.  4^7. 
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CHAP.  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
,    ^^'   ,  dominion  in  Argos  and  Lacedajmon.^ 
Their aux-      Instructed  by  past    miscarriages,   Temenus, 
thfrtcnter.  Cresphontes,  and  .  Aristodemus,  descendants  in 
prise.       the  fifth  degree  from  Hercules,  finally  abandoned 
the  hopeless  design  of  entering  the  Peloponne- 
sus by  land.     But   determining  to   use   every 
exertion  for  regaining  their  hereditary  establish- 
ments, they  set  themselves,  with  great  industry, 
to  prepare  transports  in  a  convenient  harbour, 
at  the  northern    extremity  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  transaction, 
received,  and  thenceforth  retained,  the  name  of 
Naupactus.  The  warlike  and  rapacious  iEtolians, 
whose  leader  Oxylus  was  nearly  related  to  the 
family  of  Hercules,  readily  assisted  their  labours 
with  a  view  to  share  the  booty  that  might  accrue 
from  the.expedition.  The  Dorians,  who  inhabited 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Pindus,  cheerfully 
deserted  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods,  in 
order  to  seek  possessions  in  a  more  agreeable  and 
better  cultivated  country.     Animated  by  these 
reinforcements,  the  Heracleidae  redoubled  their 
diligence.  All  necessary  preparations  were  made 
for  the  invasion :  yet  their  confidence  in  arms 
They  take  excluded  not  the  use  of  artifice.     By  secret  in- 
of  fr^prcl  trigues  they  gained  a  party  in  Lacedaemon  ;  and, 
vincesin    before  setting  sail,  they  prudently  detached  a 
suia.         body  of  light-armed  troops,  whose  appearance  at 
the  Isthmus  drew  the  strength  of  the  enemy  to- 
wards that  quarter.*®  Meanwhile  their  armament 

9  HerodoC  1.  ix.  c.  xxvi.   Apollodor.  1.  iiL  c  ?.  &  vi. 
'<*  Pausan.  1.  ii.  c.  xviii. 
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was  carried  by  a  favourable  gale  towards  the  CHAP- 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Heracleidae  v  - /'  i 
landed  their  followers  without  opposition,  and  A.c.1104. 
assailed  the  defenceless  territories  to  which  they 
had  long  laid  claim,  comprehending  the  whole 
peninsula,  except  the  central  province  of  Arcadia, 
and  the  maritime  district  of  Achaia.  The  five 
other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the  same  time, 
though  by  different  means.  Laconia  was  be- 
trayed to  the  invaders  ^* ;  Argos  acknowledged 
their  authority;  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Messenia, 
submitted  to  their  arms.  The  revolution  was 
complete,  and  effected  with  little  bloodshed,  but 
not  without  great  oppression  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  emigrated,  and  many 
were  reduced  into  slavery.^^  , 

The  HeracleidjB,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  Bivinonof 
that  age,  divided  their  new  acquisitions  by  lot.  quetu^ 
The  kingdom  of  Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Te- 
menus;  Cresphontes  obtained  Messenia;  and, 
as  Aristodemus  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia 
was  set  apart  for  his  infant  sons,  the  twin- 
brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  Corinth  was 
bestowed  on  their  kinsman  Aletes;  and  Elis 
given  to  Oxylus,  their  brave  ^Etolian  ally."* 
This  distribution,  however,  referred  only  to  the 
royal  dignity,  then  extremely  limited,  and  to  an 
appropriate  domain  to  the  several  princes  in  their 
respective  allotments.     The  rest  of  the  territory 

"  Stimbo,l.viii.  p.  365. 

»  Herodot.  I.  vL  c.  52.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  178.    Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  385. 
Pausan.  Argolic.  &  Isocrat.  Panatheo. 
»  Pausan.  Ilnd. 
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was  divided  among  the  warlike   Dorians   and 
iEtolians,  who  had  conquered  for  themselves, 
not  for  their  leaders  '"* ;  and  who,  having  over- 
run, without  opposition,  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  could  not  willingly  return  to 
lead  a  life  of  hardship  and  misery  on  their  native 
mountains. 
Fate  of  the      Before  this  important  revolution,  Argos  and 
pmTc^tf  Lacedaemon  were  subject  to  Tisamenus,  grand- 
those        eon  of  Agamemnon  ;  Messenia  was  governed  by 
^"   ^*'    Melanthus,  a  descendant  of  the  venerated  Nestor. 
These  princes  had  not  so  far  degenerated  from 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  submit  to  be- 
come subjects  in  the  countries  where  they  had 
^    long  reigned.  On  the  false  first  alarm  of  invasion^ 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  light  troops  at 
the   Isthmus,  Tisamenus   and   Melanthus   had 
taken  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the  Argive  and 
Messcnian  nations.     But  while  they  prepared  to 
repel  the  expected  inroads  from  the  north,  they 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  their 
kingdoms  had  been  attacked  on  another  side,  on 
r^u  n      which  they  thought  them  secure.     Instead  of 

Thefol-  .  1  -.  ,.  ,        ^^ 

lowers  of  retummg  southward  to  dispossess  the  Hera- 
Jo^q^er"^  clcidse,  an  enterprise  too  daring  to  afford  any 
Achaia.  prospect  of  succcss,  Tisameuus  turned  his  arms 
against  the  lonians,  who  inhabited  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph.  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought,  which  proved  fatal  to  Tisame- 
nus ;  but  his  followers  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, and,  having  expelled  or  inslaved  the  ancient 
mhabitants,  took^^  possession  of  that  valuable 

♦  Isocrat.  in  Archidam.  »*  Paman.  &  Strabo,  ibid. 
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.  province,   so  famous  in  later  times  under  the  chap. 
name  of  Achaia.      Melanthus   enjoyed  better  y  _'/'    i 
fortune.     Accompanied  by  his  faithful  Messe-  Meianthui 
nians,  he  resorted  to  Attica,  then   engaged  in  k^I!;"J,7 
war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Boeotia,  ^"»<^a- 
The  Boeotian  prince  proposed  to  decide  the  con- 
test by  single  combat.     Thymaetes,  though  de- 
scended  from  the  heroic  Theseus,  declined  the 
challenge.     Melanthus  accepted  it,  prevailed  in 
the  conflict,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  deposed  Thy- 
msetes  was  his  reward.*^ 

The  fermentation  occasioned  in  Greece  by  so  The  Eolic 
many  expulsions  and  migrations,  expanded  itself  B.eaoQc' 
through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Many  Peloponnesian  fugitives,  who  beheld  with 
indignation  the  calamities  inflicted  on  their 
country,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Penthilus*^ 
a  younger  brother  of  Tisamenus,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Euboea.  Others  followed  the  banners 
of  Cleues  and  Melaus^^  also  descendants  of 
Agamemnon.  The  partizans  of  all  these  princes 
having  unsuccessfully  traversed  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece  in  quest  of  new  settlements, 
finally  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  their  enterpris- 
ing spirit,  crossed  the  Hellespont  eighty-eight 
years  afler  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  established 
themselves  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their 
colonies  from  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the 

»«  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  593.    Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  63. 

■7  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  402.      *         "  Idem,  1.  xiii.  p.  583.  et  seq. 
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mouth  of  the  river  Hermus**;  which  delightful 
country,  together  with  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  thence- 
forth received  tlie  name  of  Eolis  or  Eolia,  to 
denote  that  its  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eo- 
lian  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race.^ 
Rivaiship        Consequeuccs  still  more  important  resulted 
S?n^u    from  the  expulsion  of  the  Acha^ans  by  the  fol- 
nr^  and      lowers  of  Tisameuus.     The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Achaia,  being  themselves  lonians,  took  re- 
fuge with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica.     The  Mes- 
senian  fugitives  under  Melanthus  had   sought 
protection  in  the  same  country.  The  Athenians 
readily  accepted  these  new  accessions  of  strength, 
being  inspired  with  a  well-founded  jealousy  of 
the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus,  whose 
ambition  early  produced  that  memorable  rival- 
ship  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  race,  which 
subsisted  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Grecian  re- 
A.C.1089.  publics.^*     In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  son  of  Me- 
lanthus, the  Dorians  had  already  incroached  on 
the  Athenian  frontier,  and  seized  the  territory 
of  Megara,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulph.^    Issuing  from  their  strong-holds  in  that 
rocky  district,  from  which  it  was  long  impossi- 
ble to  dislodge  them,  they  harassed  the  Athe- 
nians in  a  cruel  war,  concerning  which  a  super- 
stitious    rumour   prevailed,    that    they  should 
finally   remain   conquerors,   provided  they  ab- 
stained  from  injuring  the  person  of  the  Athenian 

»9  Idem,  ibid. & Hcrodot.  Li.  c.  151. 

•»  Herodot.  1.  i.  r.  151.       »»  Herodot.  Thucyd.  &  Diod,  passim. 

*«  Sirabo, !.  ix.p.393. 
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king.     Codrns,  hearing  the  report,  was  inspired  chap, 
idth  the  spirit  of  heroism  congenial  to  his  family,  v  -[^'   ^ 
Disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  Codms 
proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy ;  in-  himself  to 
suited  a  Dorian  soldier ;  a  combat  ensued  ;  Co-  t^^^  ^^^ 
drus  fell  ® ;  his  body  was  recognized :  and  the  try. 
superstitious  Peloponnesians,  now  despairing  of 
success,  suspended  their  hostilities.     The  inimi- 
table merit  of  a  prince,  who  had  devoted  him- 
self  to  death  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  fur- 
nished the  Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  abolishing 
the  royal  authority.     None  of  the  human  race,  A.c.iocs. 
they  declared,  was  worthy  to  succeed  Codrus  ;  abolished 
and  none  but  Jupiter  should  thenceforth  reign  in  >«  Athens. 
Athens.**  Medon,  the  eldest  son  of  that  admired 
prince,  was  appointed  first  magistrate   of  the 
republic  under  the  humbler  title  of  archon.   His 
brothers,  Neleus  and  Androclus,  probably  dissa- 
tisfied with  these   transactions,  determined  to 
leave  their  country.    Their  design  was  approved  The  ionic 
by  the  Achaean  and  Messenian  refugees,  and  by  a!?!io55! 
many  Athenian  citizens,  who  complained  that 
Attica  was  too  narrow  and  barren  to  maintain 
the  encreasing  numbers  of  its  inhabitants.    The 
restless   spirits  in    Phocis,  Boeotia,   and  other 
neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  joined  the  emi- 
grants.     They  sailed  to  Asia  Minor ;  expelled 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed  race  of  Lydians, 
Carians,  and  Pelasgi;  and  seized  the  central  and 
most  beautiful  portion    of  the  Asiatic  coast.* 
Their  colonies  were  gradually  difiused  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the  promontory  of  Po- 

^  Pausan.  1.  tiL  c.  25.    Justin.  1.  ii. 

*«  Ptouan.  1.  TiL  c 2.  ^  Herodot  Li.c.  149. 
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sideion.  They  afterwards  took  possession  of 
Chios  and  Samos;  and  all  these  countries  were 
united  by  the  common  name  of  Ionia,  to  denote 
that  the  lonians  coipposed  the  most  numerous 
division  of  the  colony.* 
Greek  co-  During  the  same  turbulent  ages,  intestine  sedi- 
biished  in  tiou,  foreign  invasion,  or  the  restless  spirit  of  ad- 
TiiTa^ce^"'  venture  and  rapine,  occasioned  other  important 
Africa/  extensions  of  Grecian  colonization.  The  most 
GSa,  numerous  colonies  occupied  the  isles  of  the 
^^'  Ionian  and  JEgsaan  seas,  the  southern  coast  of 

Italy  almost  intersected  by  the  former,  and  the 
winding  shores  of  Asia  Minor  ^  so  beautifully 
diversified  by  the  latter.  The  larger  islands  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cyprus,  were  very  anci- 
ently planted  by  Greeks.  While  the  Hellenic 
stock  pushed  forth  these  vigorous  shoots  towards 
the  east  and  west,  very  considerable  branches 
extended  towards  the  north  and  south.  The 
maritime  parts  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
themselves  abounding  in  Greek  settlements, 
poured  forth  new  colonies,  along  the  European 
shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine  ^  ;  and  emi- 
grants from  the  Peloponnesus  having  early  esta^- 
blished  themselves  ^n  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
were  gradually  diffused  from  the  confines  of  Egj^t 
to  the  Syrtic  gulph.®  The  history  of  all  these  co- 
lonies,  some  of  which  rivalled  in  arts,  and  others 
in  arms,  the  glory  of  the  mother-country,  will 

•*  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  632.  et  seq.    Pausan.  1.  vii.  c  2. 

*7  Thucydid.  1.  i.  &  Strabo,  passim. 

*•  Herodot.  J.  ii.  &  I.  iv. 

•»  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  147.    Strabo,  1.  x.  &  1.  xvii 
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merit  our  attention,  in  proportion  as  they  emerge  chap. 
from  obscurity,  and  take  a  station  in  the  general  ^  ^^' .  , 
system  of  Grecian  politics. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  aflFairs  first  became  The  Doric 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  mother-  aIcTmT^ 
country,  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities between  the  Athenians  and  Dorians.  The 
latter  were  finally  expelled  from  most  of  their 
strong-holds  in  Megara.  Disdaining  after  thi3 
misfortune  to  return  into  the  Peloponnesus,  many 
of  them  sailed  to  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes;  while  others 
transported  themselves  to  the  peninsula  of  Caria, 
which,  in  honour  to  their  mother-country,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Doris,** 

In  consequence  of  this  establishment,  which  View  of 
was  formed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  ^loiu^"^ 
the  Trojan  war,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
was  planted  by  the  Eohans  in  the  north,  the 
lonians  in  the  middle,  and  the   Dorians  in  the 
south.  These  original  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
race  retained  in  their  new  settlements  the  pecu- 
liarities of  accent  and  dialect,  by  which  they  had  DisUnc- 
been   respectively   distinguished  in   Europe  ^^ ;  ^^^^^^ 
and  which,  at  the  time  of  their  several  emigra- 
tions, prevailed  in  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Lacedae- 
mon.     The  Boeotians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  whQ 
claimed  the  first  honours,  the  one  of  the  Eolic, 
and  the  other  of  the  Dorian  name,  adhered,  with 

^  StrabOy  &  Pausan.  &  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  Ixxiit. 
^^  Ueradid.  Pont,  apud  Athenaeum,  L  3dv. 
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CHAP,  little  variation,  to  their  ancient  dialects :    but 
4    ^1^'    .  the  Athenians,  more  ingenious,  or  fonder  of  no- 
velty, made  such  considerable  alterations  in  their 
writing  and  pronunciation,  as  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  Ionian  brethren  ;  and 
thus  the  same  language  came  to  be  modified  into 
four  subdivisions^,  or  dialects,  which  may  be 
still   recognised  in  the  invaluable   remains  of 
Grecian  literature. ' 
Peculiar         Of  all  these  innumerable  colonies,  the  lonians 
of  ithelo^  will  demand  our  earliest  and  most  studious  atten- 
iiian  coio-  tiou.     They  settled  in  a  country  of  great  extent 
and  fertility,  enjoying  the  most  delicious  climate, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  a   commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  improved  nations  of  anti- 
quity.    Favoured  by  so  many  advantages,  they 
silently  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity,  till 
their  growing  wealth  and  numbers  excited  the 
avarice  or  the  jealousy  of  the  powers  of  Asia. 
Their  in-    They  were  successively  conquered  by  the  Ly  dians 

flacnceon  i  Vi       .  ,     .  ,  :,  /i        , 

the  affairs  and  Fersians,  but  never  thoroughly  subdued. 
European  having  imbibed  the  principles  of  European 
ancestors,  liberty,  they  spurned  the  yoke  of  Asiatic  bond- 
age. In  their  glorious  struggles  to  re-assiune 
the  character  of  freemen,  they  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  their  Athenian  ancestors, 
and  occasioned  that  memorable  rivalship  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which,  having  lasted 
two  centuries,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire.  In  this  illustrious  contest,  the 
first  successes  of  the  Greeks  against  enemies  far 

»  Strabo,  I.  Till. 
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more  powerful,  and  incomparably  more  nume-  chap. 
rous  than  themselves,  inspired  them  with  an  en-  ^  ^^ 
thusiasm  of  valour.  Their  exploits  merited  not 
only  praise  but  wonder*^,  and  seemed  fit  objects 
for  that  historical  romance,  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  naturally  succeeds  to  epic 
poetry. 

The  writers  who  undertook  to  record  and  to  Conncc- 
adom  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  had  himr/.  ** 
occasion  to  look  back  to  the  transactions  of  more 
remote  times.  But  in  taking  this  retrospect,  thet/ 
discovered,  or  at  least  rve  may  discover  by  their 
works,  that  their  inquiries  began  too  late  to  afford 
much  authentic  information  on  that  important 
subject.  Yet,  imperfect  as  their  relations  neces- 
sarily are,  they  serve  to  explain  by  what  concur- 
rence of  favourable  circumstances  and  causes  the 
Greeks  adopted  those  singular  institutions,  ac- 
quired that  sense  of  national  honour,  and  attained 
those  virtues  of  policy  and  prowess,  which  enabled 
them,  by  the  most  splendid  series  of  exploits  re- 
corded in  history,  first  to  resist,  then  to  invade, 
and  finally  to  subdue  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 

During  the  prevalence   of  those  generous.  Abolition 
though  romantic  opinions,  which  characterised  ch^n"*'" 
the  heroic  ages,  the  authority  of  kings  was  found-  Greece, 
ed  on  religion,  supported  by  gratitude,  and  con- 
firmed by  utility.     While  they  approved  them- 
selves worthy  ministers  of  heaven,  they  were 

33  Ta  €pya  ftrytifM  koi  (kwfMTa.  Herodot  p.  I.  The  exploits 
which  he  relates,  stiU  more  than  his  manner  of  relating  them, 
render  the  work  of  Herodotus  the  intermediate  shade  between 
jH>etry  and  hittoiy,  between  Homer  and  Thucydides. 
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entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  honours  ^j  but 
in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  office,  they  were 
bound  to  respect  the  rights,  the  sentiments,  and 
even  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects.  The  fatal 
dictates  of  ambition  and  avarice  led  them  to 
transgress  the  prescribed  limits,  and  to  trample 
on  those  laws  which  their  predecessors  had  held 
sacred.^  The  minute  division  of  landed  property, 
which  had  already  taken  place  not  only,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  tlie  Peloponnesus,  but  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Greece,  rendered  the  nobles 
and  people  more  sensible  of  these  encroachments, 
which  they  must  at  once  boldly  resist,  or  submit 
for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppression.  Reduced  to 
this  alternative,  the  Greeks  were  inclined  by  dis- 
position, and  enabled  by  situation,  to  prefer  and 
to  maintain  the  most  honourable  part.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty  were  not  as  yet  supported 
by  the  exclusive  right  of  the  sword,  by  which  a 
particular  class  of  men  might  intimidate  and 
controul  the  resolutions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
The  more  independent  and  illustrious  citizens, 
who  had  been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  times 
to  come  armed  to  the  council  or  assembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  redress  them.*^  Miltas,  the  fourth 
Argive  prince  in  succession  to  Temenus,  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  usurping  absolute  power. 
Monarchy  expired  more  honourably  in  Attica; 
it  perished  still  more  disgracefully  in  Arcadia ; 
but  was  gradually  aboUshed  in  every  province 

*♦  trt  fnrrois  ytpwri  wmptKcu  BmriXfuu.     Thucydid,  I.  i. 

5*  Thucydid.  1. 1  p.  lo.  ^  Ariitot.  Polit  I.  iv.  c.  13. 
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of  Greece,  except  Sparta  alone,  from  the  south-  chap. 
em  extremity  of  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  ,  ^^^'  , 
frontier  of  Thessal}  .^^ 

The  important,  though  remote  consequences  Accumu- 
of  this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  ord^„^in 
Its  immediate  tendency  served  only  to  multiply  thatcoun- 
the  evils  which   it  was    designed   to    remedy.    ^^' 
Greece,  oppressed  by  its  kings,  was  still  more 
oppressed  by  its  archons,  or  magistrates^;  and, 
already  too  much  divided  under  the  ancient  go- 
vernment, was  still  more  subdivided  under  the 
new  form  of  polity.     Many  inferior  cities  dis- 
dained the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  capi- 
tals.  Several  of  tliem  affected  separate  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.     Each  town,  each  district, 
maintained  war  with  its  neighbours;   and  the 
fanciful  state  of  nature,  according  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hobbes,  was  actually  realized  in  that 
distracted  country.** 

From    these    accumulated    disorders,    which  Circum- 
seemed  scarcely  capable  of  augmentation,  it  is  ^K* 
time  to  turn  our  view  to  those  events  and  causes  tended  to 

.  remove 

which  c^rated  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  gra-  them. 
dually  introduced  union  and  happiness.     The  The  tu- 
Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  otherwise  pto-  the  Am^ 
ductive  of  much  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  phictyonic 

council 

that  pemnsula,  greatly  extended,  however,  the  extended, 
salutary  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  this  institution, 
which  had  been  originally  intended  to  prevent 

37  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  10. 

3*  Arittot  Polit.  1.  iv.  c.  13.    Plut  in  Solon. 

^  Thoey^d.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  foreign  invasion,  had  been  found  equally  usefol 
^  ^J"'  M  in  promoting  domestic  concord.  The  Dorians, 
being  constituent  members  of  the  council,  con- 
tinued to  attend  its  meetings  after  they  had 
settled  beyond  the  mountainous  isthmus  of  Co- 
f  inth.  The  provinces  which  they  conquered  gra- 
dually assumed  the  same  privilege.  The  Am- 
phictyons  thus  became  a  representative  assembly 
of  the  whole  Grecian  name;  consisting  not  only 
of  the  three  original  tribes  of  lonians,  Dorians, 
and  Eolians,  but  of  the  several  subdivisions  of 
these  tribes,  and  of  the  various  communities 
formed  from  their  promiscuous  combination.^ 
Each  independent  state  had  a  right  to  send  two 
members,  the  Pylagoras''*  and  Hieromnemon^, 
respectively  entrusted  with  the  civil  and  religious 
concerns  of  their  constituents.  The  abolition 
of  royalty  rendering  the  independent  commu- 
nities more  numerous,  increased  the  Amphic- 
tyons  to  about  an  hundred  persons.^  The  central 

^  The  principal  divisions  were — 

1  lonians,  among  whom  the  Athenians  held  the  first  rank. 

2  The  Dorians,  among  whon:  the  Lacedemonians  held  the 

first  rank. 
•  3  The  Eolians,  among  whom  the  Boeotians  held  the  first  rank. 
4  Thessalians.  5  Magnetes.  6  Achaeans. 

7  Phithiotes.  8  Phocians.  9  Malians. 

10  JEniansorOctians.     11  Dolopians.  12  Locrians. 

Confer  Pausan.  in  Phocic.  &  JEschin.  de  Falsa  Legat. 
*»  Demosth.  de  Coron.  sect  51.  <«  Suidas,ad  voc 

^  Thirty-one  Amphictyonic  cities  undertook  the  defence  of 
Greece  in  the  Persian  war.  (Plutarch  in  Tlieroistocl.)  The  one  half 
of  Greece,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  remained  neutral,  or  sided 
with  the  enemy.  (Herodot.  &  Diodor.)  If  each  city  sent  two 
members  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  whole  would  amount  to  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-four.   But  as  some  cities  enjoyed  the  right  of  being 
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city  of  Delphi,  so  famous  from  causes  that  will  chap. 
be  immediately  explained,  was  chosen  as  a  con-  v^JJJ^ 
venient  place  for  holding  their  vernal  assembly ; 
the  autumnal  was  still  held  at  Thermopylae.  An 
oath,  guarded  by  the  most  solemn  imprecations, 
was  administered  to  each  member,  "that  he  would 
"  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic  city,  nor 
"  stop  the  courses  of  its  running  water,  but  pu- 
"  nish  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  those  who 
"  committed  such  outrages.****  Their  constitu- 
ents, however,  discovered,  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions, that  they  thought  themselves  but  imper- 
fectly bound  by  this  sacred  promise.  Every 
excess  of  animosity  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of 
the  Amphictyons.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  authority  tended  sometimes  to  appease, 
sometimes  to  moderate  contention ;  and  that  this 
respected  tribunal,  though  deficient  in  coercive 
power,  had  a  considerable  effect  towards  sup- 
pressing discord,  and  restraining  the  barbaritieg 
of  war.^ 

The  Amphictyons  gained  much  consideration,  Th«  or^n 
by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of  the  Delphic  oJ^j^**" 
oracle,  which  had  been  growing  to  importance 
since  the  Dorian  conquest,  and  which  thenceforth 
gradually  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  on 
the  affiiirs  of  Greece.  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
explain  the  rise  of  institutions  derived  from  the 


represented  in  that  council  only  in  conjunction  with  others,  this 
might  reduce  the  number  of  members  to  that  assigned  in  the  text, 
«•  ,ffi8chin.  de  Falsa  Lcfat.  sect  35.  ^  Plut  in  Cimon, 
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CHAP,  natural  passions  of  men,  or  founded  on  preju- 
^  J^^'  J  dices  as  ancient  as  the  world.  The  most  proba- 
ble information  concerning  the  origin  of  Gre- 
cian oracles  was  conveyed  to  Herodotus^,  in  a 
thin  allegorical  veil,  by  the  priests  of  Dodona, 
and  explained  to  that  inquisitive  and  ingenious 
traveller  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Egypt.  In 
the  fanciful  style  of  antiquity,  a  black  pigeon 
flew  from  the  temple  of  Egyptian  Thebes  to 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  perched  on  a  spreading 
oak,  procldimed  with  a  human  voice,  that  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter  should  be  established ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Dodona  obeyed  the  divine  admonition.  In 
.  plainer  language,  a  female  attendant  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile  was  trans- 
ported to  Epirus  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and  there 
sold  as  a  slave.  Her  Egyptian  complexion  de- 
served the  epithet  of  black  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Thesprotia,  bordering  on  the  Illyric 
hordes,  who  were  remarked  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rians for  their  blooming  complexions,  active 
vigour,  and  longevity .'^^  She  was  said  to  speak 
the  language  of  birds,  before  she  understood  the 
Grecian  tongue,  often  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  human  speech.'*®  The  enterprising 
female,  though  reduced  to  captivity  among 
those  whom  she  must  have  regarded  as  Barba- 
rians, did  not  yield  to  despair,  but  dexterously 
availed  herself  of  the  advantages  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  education  and  her  country.     la 

^  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  54,  ^  Lucian  in  Macrob. 

^  Homer,  passim. 
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Egypt,  superstition  had  been  already  reduced  chap. 
into  system ;  and  a  pretension  to  prophecy  v^^^JJ^ 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  artifices  by  which 
the  priests  of  Thebes  long  governed  the  opinions 
and  resolutions  of  prince  and  people.  Her 
attendance  on  the  temple  had  taught  her  some 
of  the  arts  by  which  this  pretension  was  main- 
tained. She  chose  the  dark  shade  of  a  venerable 
oak  ;  delivered  mysterious  answers  to  the  admir- 
ing multitude ;  her  reputation  increased;  success 
gained  her  associates  ;  a  temple  rose  to  Jupiter, 
and  was  surrounded  by  houses  for  his  ministers. 

This  singular  institution  was  imitated,  at  a  very  Reason 
early  period,  in  many  provinces  of  Greece.  The  Authority 
various  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  similar  esta-  ^**  °?^ 

conbider- 

blishments  abundantly  confirm  the  antiquity  of  able  dur- 
their  origin,  and  the  multiplicity  of  temples,  roic^^wT 
groves,  grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which  the  favour- 
ites of  innumerable  divinities  declared  their 
will  to  men,  proves  them  not  less  universal  than 
ancient.*  During  the  heroic  ages,  indeed,  as 
illustrious  and  pious  men  believed  themselves, 
on  important  occasions,  honoured  with  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  advice  of  their  heavenly 
protectors,  the  secondary  information  of  priests 
and  oracles  was  less  generally  regarded  and  es- 
teemed. But  in  proportion  as  the  belief  ceased 
that  the  gods  appeared  in  a  human  form,  or  the 
supposed  visits  at  least  of  these  celestial  beings 
seemed  less  frequent  and  familiar,  the  office  of 
priest  became  more  important  and  respectable, 
and  the  confidence  in  oracles  continually  gained 

^  Strtbo,  1.  ym.  p.  752.  &  p.  418,  &  Strabo  &  Pausan.  passim. 
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CHAP,  ground.  At  length  these  admired  institutions^, 
,  j^^'^  ,  being  considered  as  the  chief  and  almost  only- 
mode  of  communication  with  supernatural 
powers,  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  calcu- 
lated to  controul  every  other  principle  of  autho- 
rity, whether  civil  or  sacred.^ 
Circum-  But  these  various  oracles,  though  aUke  founded 

whkhcave  ^"  ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit,  were  not 
peculiar      equally  supported  by  power  and  policy.     The 
the  oracle  Crafty  Cretans,  (apt  scholars   of  Egypt,)  who 
of  Delphi,  instituted  the  worship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo^^ 
gradually  procured  the  credit  of  superior  vera- 
city to  the  predictions  of  the  god  whom  they 
served.     Favourable  circumstances  concurred; 
the   central  situation   of   Delphi;   the    vernal 
session  of  the  Amphictyons ;  the  lustre  derived 
from  the  immediate  protection  of  that  assembly  ; 
above  all,  the  unpommon  and  awful  aspect  of 
the  place  itself,  fitted  to  excite  wonder  in  ages 
less  addicted  to  superstition. 
Des^fip-         That  branch  of  the  celebrated  mount  Par- 
^e.  ^^^  nassus,  which  divides  the  districts  of  Phocis  and 
Locris,  contained,  towards  its  southern  extre- 
mity,  a  profound  cavern,  the  crevices  of  which 
emitted  a  sulphureous  vapour,  that,  powerfully 
affecting  the  brain,  was  deemed  capable  of  in- 
spiring those   who  breathed    it  with  religious 
frenzy,  and  prophetic  euthusiasm.^^   Around  the 
principal  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the  city  of  Delphi 
arose  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  upon  the  windj- 

9*  Herodot.  Thucydid.  &  Xenoph.  passim. 

»*  Homer.  Hymn,  ad  Apollin» 

^«  Diodor.  Sicul.  I  xvi.  c.  2e.  &  Strib.  L  ix.  p.  419. 
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bag  declivity  of  Parnftssus,  whose  fantastic  tops  C  H  A  F. 
overshadowed  it  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north,  °^ 
while  two  immense  rocks  rendered  it  inaccessible 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  rugged  and  shape- 
less mount  Cirphis  defended  it  on  the  south.** 
The  foot  of  the  last-named  mountain  is  washed  by 
the  rapid  Plistus,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
sacred  city.  This  inaccessible  and  romantic 
stnation,  from  which  the  place  derived  the  name 
of  Delphi**,  was  rendered  still  more  striking,  by 
the  innumerable  echoes  which  multiplied  every 
sound,  and  increased  the  ignorant  veneration  of 
visitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle*  The  artful 
ministers  of  Apollo  gradually  collected  such 
objects  in  the  groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted 
to  astonish  the  senses  of  the  admiring  multitude. 
The  splendour  of  marble,  the  magic  of  painting, 
the  invaluable  statues  of  gold  and  »lver,  repre- 
sented (to  use  the  language  of  antiquity)  not  the 
resemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation,  but  ra- 
ther expressed  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned 
and  enlightened  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
gods.  During  the  age  of  Homer,  the  rich  mag- 
nificence of  Delphi  was  already  proverbial"; 
and  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  memorable  ex- 

»  Homer  has  rather  painted  than  described  the  situaiion  of  P^th^, 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi : 

Ayrof  6irfp0tr 

Hymn,  ad  Apollio. 
M  AcAfof  is  explained  in  the  gkmaries  by  synonymous  words, 
Unifying  toStary,  ahne. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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CHAP,  pedition  against  Greece,  the  dedications  in  this 
4  ^1^'  .  pious  treasury,  accumulated  from  the  .supersti- 
tion and  vanity  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were 
held  equivalent  *•  to  the  revenues  of  the  monarch 
of  Asia,  who  covered  the  broad  .^gaean  witli  his 
fleet,  and  transported  into  Europe  two  milUons 
of  armed  men. 
The  parti-  The  protection  and  superintendence  of  this 
Stution'of  precious  depository  of  riches  and  superstition 
thatoracie.  belonged  to  the  Amphictyons.  But  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion,  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle, 
always  continued  to  direct  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  conduct  the  important  business  of 
prophecy.*^  It  was  their  province  alone  to 
determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what  occasion, 
the  Pythia  should  mount  the  sacred  tripod,  to 
receive  the  prophetic  steams,  by  which  she  com- 
municated with  Apollo.  When  overflowing  with 
the  heavenly  inspiration,  she  uttered  the  con- 
fiised  words,  or  rather  frantic  sounds,  irregularly 
suggested  by  the  impulse  of  the  god ;  the  Del- 
phians*®  collected  these  sounds,  reduced  them 
into  order,  animated  them  with  sense,  and 
adorned  them  with  harmony.  The  Pythia,  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  at  pleasure,  was  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  artful  ministers. 


^  See  Dissert,  sur  TOracle  de  Delph.  par  M.  Hardion,  Mem.  de 
l*Academ.  The  comparison  was,  doubtless,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
wealth  of  Delphi,  which  was  little  knowji  till  later  times,  when  the 
Phocians  plundered  the  teipple  of  near  a  million  ft^riiog,  without 
exhausting  its  treasures.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

*'  Strabo,  1.  IX.  >»  Strjibo,  1.  ix.  p.4l$. 
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whose  charMter  became  sio  venerable  ttad  Ha  chap. 
sacredf  that  they  were  finally  regarded,  not  v^J^;^. 
merely  an  attendants  and  worshipper^  but  as  the 
peculiar  family  of  the  god.^  Their  number  was 
considerable,  and  never  exactly  ascertainedi 
since  all  the  principal  infaabitantg  of  Delphi^ 
daimiBg  an  immediiUte  relation  to  Apollo,  were 
entitled  to  officiate  in  the  rite^  of  his  sanctuary  ^ 
and  even  the  inferior  ranks  of  freemen  belong- 
ing to  that  sacred  city,  were  continually  em^ 
jdoyed  in  dances,  festivals,  processions,  and  in 
displa)dng  all  the  gi^  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 
el^aal  superstition. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Greece  attests  the  ittinSu. 
important  and  salutary  iii^uence  of  the  Delphic  ettabilSh. 
oracle,  which  no  sooner  attained  ^endour,  than  ofJ^^ 
it  confirmed,  by  its  awful  sanction,  two  institu^  ^et  tna 
tion^  the  first  rel^ous,  the  seomd  civil,  and  ^^ 
both  accompanied  with  very  extraordinary  con^ 
sequences.    The  Olympic  games,  and  Spartan 
laws,  were  respectively  established  by  Iphitus 
and  Lycurgus,  centraoporaries^,  friends,  both 
animated  1^  tiie  true  ifpixk  of  patriotism^  and 
unquestionabfy  the  most  illustrious  chaiticters  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived^ ;  yet  the  roads 

•  LudftD,  Pkaler. 

*>  Pdlegoa  apud  Euteb.  Chronic.  A  AristoC  apud  PluClU'ch.  iA 
LjTttrg. 

^  Ljrrar|n»  and  Iphkvs  are  oooHbonlj^  tvppoMd  tahive  ianA- 
toted  the  Olympic  games  108  years  before  the  period  to  which  the 
Olympiads  could  be  regulariy  traced.  This  was  776  years  before 
CMst,  when  C6ftebif9  won  in  t&e  foot^raew  9^Pmmfk.hf,  Wit 
httK  Newton  oonnders  tike  dironolofir  piMidingf  th#  ttmajraf 
CoRBbot  at  so  extremely  uncertain^  that  he  proposes  strikiSfdlflla 
iaeter^btfliiimhftn  and  IpUtus;  i4Ml  affHSr  the 
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which  they  pursued  for  reaching  the  same  goal, 
the  safety  of  their  respective  territories,  were 
so  widely  different,  that,   while  the   Olympic 
games  rendered  £lis  the  most  pacific,  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the  most  warlike,  of 
all  the  Grecian  communities. 
Remote      '  It  was  held  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom  in 
the  etti^     the  heroic  ages,  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of  illus- 
X^thc*"^   trious  men  by  such  shows  and  ceremonies  a» 
Olympic     seemed  most  pleasing  to  their  shades.  The  tombs, 
othcTsimi-  around  which  the  melancholy  manes  were  sup- 
krmtitu-  posed  to  hovcr,  naturally  became  the  scene  of 
such  solemnities.     There,  the  fleeting  ghosts  of 
'  deptuted  heroes  were  entertained  and  honoured 
by  exhibitions  of  strength  and  address® ;  while 
the  gods,  thdugh  inhabiting  the  broad  expanse® 
of  heaven,  were  yet  peculiarly  worshipped,  by 
prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the  several  places,  which 
sometimes  the  wilderness,   and  sometimes  the 
elegance    of  fancy,    had    assigned    for   their 
favourite,  though  temporary,  residence  on  earth. 
The  lofty  chain   of  Olympus,   separating  the 
barbarous  kingdom  of  Macedon  from  tlie  fertile 
plaint  jof  Thessaly,  is  distinguished  by  several 
circumstances,  which  seemed  justly  to  entitle  it 
^  to  that  honour.  This  long  and  lofty  ridge  ascends 
above  the  regions  of  storms  and  tempests.    Its 
winding  sides  are  diversified  by  woods,  and  inter- 
sected by  torrents.  Its  fantastic  tops,  towering 

mote  reasonable,  because  histoiy  is  totally  silent  wph  regard  to  any 
oecmrences  that  must  baTe  happened  in  the  intermediate  space  of 
108  years. 
'  **  Iliad)  K  xxiii.  ^  Oiyoiwf  M/pvt,  ,Homer«  passim. 
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above  the  clouds,  reflect,  during  day,  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  sometimes  brighten  the  gloom 
of  night  with  the  lanibent  splendours  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.^  This  extraordinary  mountain 
began  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
terrestrial  habitations  of  the  gods ;  along  the  re- 
cesses of  Olympus  ®  each  divinity  had  his  ap- 
propriate palace ;  on  its  highest  summit,  Jupiter 
often  assembled  the  heavenly  council ;  and  from 
thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam,  the  protectors 
of  mankind  descended,  and  were  visibly  mani- 
fested to  mortal  eyes.** 

While  Olympus  was  considered  as  the  general 
rendezvous  of  these  fanciful  beings,  it  was  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  partiaUty  of  particular  divi- 
nities might  select  other  favourite  sites  on  earth 
for  their  separate  abode.  The  gdngular  aspect  of 
Delphi,  or  I^rtho,  which  recommended  it  as  the 
seat  of  the  oracte  of  Apollo,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Pythian  games,  has  already  been  described. 
The  Corinthian  territory  was  particularly  con- 
secrated  to  Neptune  ^ ;  for  where  could  the  god 
of  the  sea  be  more  properly  wcmdnpped,  than  on 
a  narrow  isthmus,  whose  shores  were  adorned  by 
grateful  monuments  of  delivered  mariners,  and 
which  had  continued,  from  ewly  times,  the 
principal  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  ? 


*«  See  the  inimitable  deicriptioii  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Odyne^, 
Ter*  49a 
^  Kmrm  imrjcu  OXvfonto,     Along  the  foldings  of  Olympui. 
**  Homer,  pMsim ;  and  particnlariy  Siad,  1.  xix.  ver.  40, 
^  Paoian.  Corinth.  &Stnbo,  p.  3SS. 
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CHAP.       A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even  before  the 
^    ™'   ,  Dorian  conquest,  the  fruitful  and  picturesque 
Immediate  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis, 
Se«ti^     or  £leia,  had  been  consecrated  to  Jupiter.^    It 
^'f^riT*"'    is  certain  that  athletic  sports,  similar  to  those 
Olympic     dcscrib^  by  Homer  at  the  funeraLof  P^troclus, 
*'*°"*^       Ijad  been  on  many  occasions  exhibited  in  Elis, 
by  ^sembled  chief3,  with  more  than  ordinary 
solemnity ,••    The  Dorian  conquerors  are  said  to 
have  renewed  the  consecration  of  that  ddight- 
ful  province.     But  the  wars  which  early  pre- 
vailed between  them  and  the  Athenians,  and  the 
jealousies  and  hostilities  which  afterwards  broke 
out  among  themselves  ^9  totally  interrupted  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  exhibitions  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  their  com- 
mon gads  aqd  heroes.    Amidst  the  calamities 
which  aflUcted^  or  threatened  the  Felopcmnesus, 
Ipjiitus,  a  descend^t  of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the 
pravince  of  Eleia  had  fallen  in  the  general  par- 
tition of  the  pqniiisul^  applied  to  the  Delphic 
oracle.    The  priests  of  Apollo,  ^er  disposed  to 
fevour  the  views  of  kii^  wd  legislators,  an- 
swered agreeably  to  his  wish,  that  the  festivals 
ancieaAly  celebrated  at  Olympia,  on  the  Alpheua, 
'mns%  1m  renewed,  and  an  annistice  proclaimed 
for  such  statQf  aa  were  willing  to  partake  of 
them,  and  desirous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of 
heayen,^  Fort;ified  by  this  authority,  and  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  measures, 

"  Fiosao.  K  T.  panim ;  &  I.tI.  p.  436. 

^  Iliad,  ii.  rer.  697.  &  IKad,  ix.  tct.  693, 

'•  Pausan.  1.  v.  7»  Phlegon  apud  £u8eb. 
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bot  only  for  restoring  the  Olympic  solemnity,  chap. 
but  for  rendering  it  perpetual.  Tlie  injunction  v  J^  , 
of  the  oracle  was  speedily  diffused  through  the 
remotest  parts  of  Greece,  by  the  numerous 
votaries  who  frequented  the  sacred  shrine.  The 
armistice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
preparations  were  made  in  Eleia  for  exhibiting 
shows  and  performing  sacrifices.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  address  were 
destined  to  the  honour  of  deceased  warriors ; 
hymns  and  sacrifices  were  reserved  for  the  gods. 
But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  superstition, 
easily  confounding  the  expressions  of  respectful 
gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled  Iphitus 
to  unite  both  in  his  new  institution. 

The  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  began  and  Descrb- 
^ided  with  a  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.     The  n»!^reimd 
intermediate  time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  ^^W  ^ 
gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  all  freemen  of  tution, 
Grecian  extraction    were  invited  to  contend, 
provided  they  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  in£unous  immo- 
ral stain.     The  preparation  for  this  pait  of  the 
entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Elis,  a  spacious  edifice,  surrounded  by  a  double 
range  of  pillars,  with  an  open  area  in  the  middle. 
Adjoining  were  various  apartments,  containing 
batiis,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  combatants. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  gradually  adorned 
with  porticoes,  shady  walks  and  groves,  inter- 
spersed  with  seats  and  benches,  the  whole  ori- 
ginally destined    to  relieve  the   fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame  j 

I  4 
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CHAP,  and  frequented,  in  later  times,  by  sophists  and 
^  J^'  .  philosophers,  who  were  fond  to  contemplate 
wisdom,  and  communicate  knowledge,  in  those 
delightful  retreats.  The  order  of  the  athletic 
exercises  or  combats,  was  established  by  Lycur- 
gus,  and  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  and  eighth  of  the  Odyssey,  Iphitus, 
we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and 
entertainments ;  settled  the  regular  return  of  the 
festival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  solemnity 
that  form  and  arrangement  which  it  preserved, 
with  little  variation,  above  a  thousand  years ;  a 
period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the  most  famous 
kingdoms  and  republics  of  antiquity.^ 
itt  import-  Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who, 
quliIlJS!^  doubtless,  have  often  ascribed  to  positive  insti- 
tution, inventions  and  usages  naturally  resulting 
from  the  progressive  manners  of  society.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  Elian  games  in  their 
more  improved  state,  together  with  the  innumer- 
able imitations  of  them  in  other  provinces  of 
Greece,  there  will  occur  reasons  for  believing, 
that  many  regulations  referred,  by  an  easy  solu- 
tion, to  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Iphitus  or 
Lycurgus,  were  introduced  by  time  or  accident, 
continued  through  custom,  improved  by  repeated 
trials,  and  confirmed  by  a  sense  of  their  utility. 
Yet  such  an  institution  as  the  Olympiad,  even 


7*  See  the  authort  dted  by  West,  in  hit  Diiiertotion  on  the 
Olympic  Oaniet. 
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in  its  least  perfect  form,  must  have  been  attend- 
ed with  manifold  advantages  to  society.  It  is 
sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  su^ension  of 
hostilities  which  took  place,  not  only  during  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  but  a  considerable 
time  both  before  and  after  it«  Considered  as  a 
religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Gre^ 
cian  name  were  invited,  and  even  enjoined,  to 
assist,  it  was  well  adapted  to  facilitate  inter- 
course, to  promote  knowledge,  to  soften  preju- 
dice, and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  the  centre  from  which  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffused  innu- 
merable colonies  through thesurroimdingnations. 
To  these  widely  separated  communities,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  common  origin,  seem  to 
have  lost  all  connection  and  correspondence, 
the  Olympiad  served  as  a  common  bond  of 
alliance,  and  point  of  re-union.  The  celebrity 
of  this  festival  continually  attracted  to  it  the 
characters  most  distinguished^  for  genius  and 
enterprise,  whose  fame  would  have  otherwise 
been  unknown,  and  lost  in  the  boundless  extent 
of  Grecian  territory.  The  remote  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  European  Greece,  but  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  being  assembled  to  the  worship  of  com- 
mon gods,  were  formed  to  the  sense  of  a  gene- 
ral interest,  and  excited  to  the  pursuit  of  national 
honour  and  prosperity.  Strangers  of  similar 
dispositions  might   confirm  in  £lis  the  sacred 

73  Pindar,  passim. 
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CHAP,  and  indissoluble  ties  of  hospitality.      If  their 
V    ^j'^  communities  were  endangered  by  any  barbarous 
power,  they  might  there  solicit  assistance  from 
their  Grecian  brethren.      On  other  occasions 
they  might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace 
or  war,    their  respective   countries  were   best 
qualified  to   communicate :    and  the   Olympic 
festival  might  thus  serve  as  a  centre  of  commu- 
nication and  source  of  intelligence,  and  in  some 
measure  supply  the  defect  of  posts,  gazettes, 
resident  ambassadors,   and   similar  institutions 
always  unknown  to  antiquity. 
State  of         Iphitus  did  not^  probably,  foresee  the  manifold 
thT^e  of  advantages  destined  to  result  from  his  plan.  His 
Lycuigus.  main  aim  was  to  protect  the  small  principality 
of  Elis  against  the  dreaded  invasion  of  more 
powerful  neighbours.      This  he  effectually  ac- 
complished by  fencing  it  round  with  a  wall  of 
sanctity,  while  his  more  daring  associate  fortified 
Sparta  with  disciplined  valour.     Yet  Lycurgus 
had  farther  ends  in  view,  when  he  proposed 
those  celebrated  laws,  which  wgre  universally 
admired,  but  never  imitated.     Greece  in  that 
unfortunate  age  presented  a  gloomy  picture  of 
domestic  discord   The  elevated,  though  roman- 
tic, sentiments  of  antiquity  had  ceased  to  prevail ; 
the  heroic  character  was  effiiced ;  and  the  gene- 
rous but    often    destructive  expeditions    into 
foreign  lands,  were  interrupted  by  less  daring, 
but  still  more  &tal  undertakings.     The  intro- 
duction   of   separate    wealth    had   introduced 
inequality  and  ambition.  Each  petty  prince  was 
desirous  to  exalt  his  prerogative,  and  to  extend 
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iiis  dominions.  The  passions  of  neighbouring  c  u  a  F. 
princes  balanced  his  desire  of  conquest  The  ™* 
reristance  of  his  subjects  counteracted  his  usurp- 
ations. Every  kingdom,  almost  every  city,  was 
torn  by  a  double  conflict;  dangers  threatened 
on  all  sides  ;  subjects  expelled  their  kings,  and 
kings  became  tyrants/* 

During  these  tumultuary  scenes,  Lycurgus,  Hit  justice 
erf  the  line  of  Erodes,  and  commonly  reckoned  hlmtoro- 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  received  f*^*°J 
the  Spartan  sceptre  upon  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Polydectes :  but  the  widow  of  Polydectes 
declaring  herself   pregnant,   he    resigned  the 
crown,  and  assumed  the  title  of  protector.  This 
delicate  attention  to  justice,  rare  in  that  turbu-  ^ 

lent  age,  excited  just  admiration  for  Lycurgus, 
which  was  enhanced  by  contrast.  The  ambitious 
princess,  more  solicitous  to  preserve  the  honours 
of  a  queen  than  desirous  to  know  the  tender 
cares  of  a  mother,  secretly  intimated  to  the 
Protector,  that,  if  he  consented  to  marry  her, 
she  would  engage  that  no  .posthumous  son  of 
his  brother  should  disappoint  his  hopes  of  the 
succession.  Lycurgus  feigned  to  enter  into  this 
unnatural  project,  but  exhorted  her  not  to  en- 
danger her  health  by  procuring  an  abortion* 
When  her  delivery  drew  near,  he  sent  trusty 
persons  to  attend  her,  with  orders  that,  if  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  the  infant  should  be  imme- 
diately carried  to  him.  This  command  was 
obeyed,  while  he  supped  with  the  principal  ma^ 
gistrates  of  the  republic.   He  received  the  child 

74  Thaeyd.  l.  i.    Phit.  hi  Lycurg. 
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c  H  A  P.  in  his  arms,  saying,  <<  Spartans,  a  king  is  bom  to 
^  ,  ™'   ,  "  you  !*'    Joyous  congratulations  followed ;  to 
commemorate  which,    the    infant  was   named 
Hit  tra-     Chacrilaus,  "  the  people's  joy.*'    Notwithstand- 
ing the  fame  redounding  to  Lycurgus  from  this 
transaction,  the  intrigues  of  the  slighted  Queen 
raised  a  powerful  faction  against  him.   He  with- 
drew himself  from  the  gathering  storm :  and,  be- 
ing yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclina- 
tion for  visiting  foreign  countries ;  an  inclination 
strongest  in  liberal  minds,  and  most  commend- 
able in  ages  of  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  the 
faint  rays  of  knowledge  must  be  collected  from 
an  extensive  surface. 
Collects         The  renowned  island  of  Crete,  which  had 
poerosand  given  birth  to  the  gods  and  govemmentof  Greece, 
2^^     first  attracted  his  regard.     The  Cretans  still 
SiMtfta.      partially  adhered  to  the  laws  of  Minos ;  but  their 
island  never, resumed  its  pristine  lustre  after  the 
fatal  war  of  Troy.     Prom  Crete  he  sailed  to 
Egypt,  and  carefully  examined  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious polity  of  that  ancient  kingdom.    Despis- 
ing the  terrors  of  ^the  sea,  as  well  as  the  fatigues 
and  dangers^  of  unexplored  joumies  through 
barbarous  or  desert  countries,  he  is  said  to  have 
reached  .the  populous  and  flourishing  kingdoms 
of  the  .East :   nor,  could  we  trust  the  partial 
evidence  of  his  countryman  Aristocrates  ^,  did 
the  remote  regions  of  India  escape  his  observa- 
tion.    He  returned  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
^  and    observed,  with    equal   astonishment  and 
satisfaction,  the    innumerable  Greek  colonies 

75  Apud  Plularch.inLycttif. 
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that  had  arisen  with  such  sadden  splendour  on  chap. 
the  western  coast  of  that  valuable  peninsula.  v^iJJL^ 
The  numerous  advantages  derived  from  this  ex- 
tensive view  of  men  and  manners,  moulded  by 
such  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  political,  and 
miUtary  institutions,  were  all  eclipsed  by  one 
discovery — ^the  immortal  poems  of  Homer,  un- 
known to  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponne- 
sus, but  carefully  preserved  among  the  Eolians 
and  lanians,  whose  ancestors  they  celebrated. 
Lycurgus  collected  these  invaluable  composi- 
tions ;  arranged  the  several  parts ;  transcribed 
and  transported  them  to  Sparta'',  where,  after 
two <:enturies  (Emigrations  and  revolutions,  the 
customs,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  described  by  the 
divine  poet  had  been  obliterated  and  forgotten.  . 

Neither  the  astonishing  invention  of  Homer,.  The  Yiew» 
nor  his  inimitable  fancy,  nor  the  unrivalled  copi-  ^^^^ 
ousness,  energy,  and  harmony  of  his  style,  so  toLyem^ 
powerfully  excited  the  discerning  admiration  of  **"' 
Lycurgus,  as  the  treasures  of  his  political  and 

7*  This  fact  is  generally  acknowledged ;  yet  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
some  writers  were  absurd  enough  to  relate  that  Ljcufgus  Ihred  soon 
after  Hooer,  and  others,  that  he  had  actuaUj  seen  the  dhrine  poet. 
Homer  describes  the  Peloponnesus  with  such  accuracy,  that  the 
geographer  -Strabo  follows  him,  as  it  were,  step  by  step,  through  the 
peninsula.  It  is  hacredible,  therefore,  that  he  who  was  so  perfectly 
^npf^"*^  with  that  part  of  Greece,  should  have  been  totally  for* 
«  gotten  thoe  soon  after  his  own  times.  Homer,  it  has  been  often 
ohsenred,  preserves  a  remarkable  silence  about  himself;  yet  his 
antiquity,  were  it  not  sufficiently  evident  from  the  internal  proofs 
abore  mentioned,  p^50.  might  be  proved  from  Odyss.  Li.  ver.  351. 
and  particularly  from  Uiad,  L  xx.  ver.  908.  He  flourisl^ed  before 
the  return  of  the  Heradddse,  eighty  years  afler  the  taking  of  Troy; 
a  revdhition  which,  had  it  happened  before  his  time,  could  not  have 
escapedhtt  notice.  ' 
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CHAP,  moral  knowledge,  which,  being  copied  from  the 
bright  exemplars  of  an  heroic  i^e,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  abuses  of  a  degenerate 
indeed,  but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation.  By 
restoring,  in  particular,  the  moderate  spirit  of 
policy  which  prevailed  in  happier  times,  the 
Spartan  legislator  might  avert  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers  that  threatened  his  family  and  his 
country.  The  myal  families  of  Argos,  Atikens, 
and  Thebes,  had  been  reluctantly  expelled  by 
the  resentment  or  caution  of  their  injur^  or 
jealous  subjects,  who  regretted  that  the  regal 
power  was  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  system  of 
oppression.  The  misfortunes  which  had  abolished 
the  honours,  and  almost  extinguished  the  race 
of  Atreus,  Oedipus,  Theseus,  and  so  many 
other  kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  must  pursue, 
and  might  soon  overtake,  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  whom  the  seasonaUe  laws  of  Lycurgu« 
nndntained,  during  seven  centuries,  on  the  Spar- 
tan throne.  The  accumulation  of  private  wealth, 
together  with  the  natural  progress  of  arts  and 
luxury,  would  gradually  render  the  possessions 
of  the  Greeks  more  tempting  prizes  to  rapacity 
and  ambition,  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  that 
courage  and  discipline  which  were  requisite  to 
their  defence.  The  fertile  plains  of  Laconia 
might  again  be  ravaged  by  the  arms  of  some 
uncultivated,  but  warlike  tribe  j  Sparta  might 
suflfer  similar  calamities  to  those  which  she  ailer- 
wards  inflicted  on  Messen6,  and  the  alternative 
of  dominion  or  servitude  depended  on  the  eady 
institutions  that  should  be  respective^  embnicek 
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by  so  raany  neighbouring  and  independent,  and  chap. 
therefore  rival  communitiea.  v  ■     ■■.- 

The  sagacity  of  Lycurgus  thus  contemplating  The  main 
the  relations  and  interests  of  his  country  and  his  i^ution. 
family,  regarded  martial  spirit  and  political 
liberty  as  the  great  ends  of  his  legislation.  These 
important  objects  had  been  attained  by  the  pri- 
mitive institutions,  so  faithfully  described  by 
Homer.  Lycurgus  determined  to  imitate  the 
simple  beauty  of  that  illustrious  model;  and,  to 
the  end  that  the  Spartan  constitution  might  en*- 
joy  a  degree  of  permanence  and  stability  which 
the  heroic  policies  had  not  possessed,  he  resolved 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  had  ship- 
wrecked, to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  distant 
or  extensive  conquest,  to  level  the  inequality  of  .  - 
fortune,  to  crush  the  baneful  effects  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  in  one  word  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
what  is  called  the  refinement,  but  what  seemed 
to  the  manly  discernment  of  this  legislator,  the 
corruption,  of  human  society. 

To  form  such  a  design  was  the  work  of  no  vul-  Circum- 
gar  mind ;  to  carry  it  into  execution  required  the  ^cTf^. 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  perseverance   and  voured  his 
courage.     Yet,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we 
may  discover  several  favourable  circumstances^ 
which  seasons^ly  conspired  with  the  views  of 
Lycurgus ;  we  may  discover  in  the  gradual  dis- 
play of  his  system,  how  the  first  institutions  na? 
turally  paved  the  way  for  those  which  succeede4 
them;  and  while  we  admire  the  genius  and  th^ 
viirtue,  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  dextenty 
and  the  fortune,^  of  the  Spartan  legiriator.        > 
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The  experience  of  history  (and  particularly 
the  history  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record) 
attests  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  one 
bold,  wise,  and  disinterested  man  may  produce 
on  the  af&irs  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  -The  domestic  disorders  which  mul- 
tiplied in  Sparta  after  the  departure  of  Lycur- 
gus,  obliged  all  ranks  of  men  to  look  up  to  his 
abilities  for  protection.  The  animated  declama- 
tions of  Thales,  a  poet  whom  he  had  carried  with 
him  from  Crete,  and  who  rehearsed,  with  raptur- 
ous ecstasy,  the  verses  of  Homer  and  his  own, 
singularly  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  adopt* 
injg  his  proposed  regulations. 
Hitrecep-  But  neither  these  propitious  circumstances, 
Delphi,  nor  the  merit  of  ten  years'  travel  in  pursuit  of 
moral  science  and  political  knowledge,  nor  the 
ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude, 
which  confirmed  the  influence  of  Lycurgus 
among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  could 
have  enabled  this  great  man  to  establish  his  plan 
of  government,  without  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which,  since  the  decay 
of  the  heroic  opinions  arid  belief,  had  become 
the  sovereign  umpire  of  Greece.  The  Pythia 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect ; 
hesitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  or  a  man, 
but  rather  deemed  him  a  divini^ ;  approved  the 
general  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  ;  and  promised  to  furnish  him, 
as  occasion  might  require,  with  such  additional 
regulations,  as  (when  adopted  by  tlie  Spartans) 
would  render  their  republic  happy  and  immortal. 
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1*01:1156(1  by  this  authority,  Lycurgus  proceeded  chap, 
^ith  a  daring  yet  skilful  hand,  first,  to  new-model  y  ™'  >, 
the  government ;  secoijdly,  to  regulate  wealth 
and  possessions;,  thirdly,  to  reform  education 
and  manners ;  judiciously  pursuing  this  natural 
order  of  legislation,  because  men  are  less  jealous 
of  power  than  tenacious  of  property,  and  less 
tenacious  of  property  itself  than  of  their  ancient 
usages  and  customs.^ 

The  first  rhetfti  ^y  or  laws  which  he  established.  He  re«i- 
tended  to  restore  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  dl^bu- 
govemment,  which  distinguished  the  heroic  ages,  J?®"  f^^ 
They  Confirmed  the  hereditary  honours,  but  abo*  power 
lishedthe  despotism^,  of  kings ;  they  enforced  aife^nt**^ 
the  dutifld  obedience,  but  vindicated  the  liberty,  ^j^«"  ^^ 
of  subjects.  Of  the  reigning  princes,  Chaerelaus 
owed  to  X^ycurgus  his  throne  and  his  life,  and 
Archelaus  deemed  it. dangerous  to  oppose  his 
projects.     Instructed  by  the  fatal  experience  of 
neighbouring  tyrants,  they  were  both  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  prefer  a  secure,  though  limited,  to 
an  absolute,  but  precarious  reign.     The  super- 
stition of  the  people  could  not  decline  the  au-« 

'o  The  only  dangerous  oppoution  tbet  be  met  witb,  was  occasioned 
hj  his  laws  respecting  these  objecU«  A  tumult  being  excited,  the 
insolent  Alcander  wounded  him  in  the  face,  by  which  Lycurgus  lost 
the  flgfat  of  an  eye.  But  the  persuaMve  eloquence  of  the  legislator 
qndled  the  sedition,  and  his  moderation  converted  Alcander  from  a 
Tiolent  opposer  into  a  strenuous  partisan.    Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

?•  The  word  is  synonymous  with  oracula,  fata :  by  which  names 
lis  laws  were  (fistinguished  as  thelUimediate  dictates  and  inspirations 
of  heaTen. 

7»  The  diflTerence  between  the  ^«rix«itti,  or  royalties  of  the  heroic 
ages,  and  the  rvpomSct  of  succeeduig  times,  is  explained  by  Ariittot. 
Politic.  &  Xenoph.  Repub.  Spart. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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€  HA  P.  thority  of  the  legislator,  when  confirmed  by  the 
^^  reqpected  command  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  nobles  engaged  them  unanimously  to  pro- 
mote  his  measures*  With  thi#  illustrious  body, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  chiefs,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  tribes  and  cities  of  Laconia> 
Lycurgu»  consulted  by  what  meani^  to  prevent 
the  political  dissensions  from  settling  in  the 
despotism  of  kings,  or  in  the  insolence  of  demo* 
cracy.  By  his  new  regulations,  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  nobiUty  were  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended. They  were  formed  into  a  permanent 
council,  or  senate,  which  examined  all  matters 
of  government  before  they  were  proposed  to  the 
deUber<ation  of  the  people.  The  kings  were 
entitled,  as  in  the  heroic  ages^  to  be  the  here- 
ditary pre»dents  of  this  national  tribunal ;  which^ 
as  in  all  important  questions,  it  possessed  a  ne- 
gative before  debate;  as  the  members  were 
chosen  for  life  ;  and,  as  on  the  'decease  of  any 
senator,  his  son  or  nearest  kinanan  was  naturally 
substituted  in  his  steady  might  have  soon  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  whole  legislative  as  ^ell  as 
executive  authority. 

The  In  order  to  counteract  this  dangerous  result, 

Ephon.  Lycurgus  instituted  the  Ephori*^,  five  annual 
magistrates,  invested  with  a  temporary  power  tp 
inspect  and  controul  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  vigour 

Nature  of  of  the  established  constitution.  To  the  Ephori 
'  it  belonged  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 

•>  Their  liame,  denoting  overseen,  or  bspectors,  properly  de- 
scribes Ihdr  ofiice^ 
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the  greater  and  lesser  assemblies  of  the  people  j  chap. 
the  former  composed  of  nme  thousand  Spartans,  ,  -"*'  ^ 
inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  the  latter  of  thirty 
thousand  Lacedaemonians,  inhabitants  of  the 
inferior  towns  and  vill^es.  By  frequently  con* 
vening  such  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them  sensible 
of  their  own  strength.  The  Lacedaemonians 
felt  themselves  entitled  not  only  to  execute  the 
just,  but  to  thwart  the  unjust,  orders  of  the 
senate.  Nor  was  liberty  endangered  by  the 
limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who  monthly 
exchanged  with  the  Ephori  solemn  oaths ;  the  . 
former  swearing  for  themselves  to  observe  the 
bws  of  Sparta,  the  latter  *  for  the  people  whom 
they  represented,  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
honours  of  the  Herculean  race,  to  respect  them 
as  ministers  of  religion,  to  obey  them  as  judges  in 
peace,  and  to  follow  them  as  leaders  in  war.®^ 

This  equitable  distribution  of  power  was  ac*  Hit  laws 
companied,  we  are  told,  with  an  exact  division  of  propoi^ 
property.  At  the  distance  of  five  centuries,  it  was 
the  current  tradition  in  Greece,  that  Lycurgus 
had  totally  altered  the  situation  and  circum* 
Stances  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  introduction 

^  Hie  authority  of  Herodotus,  I.  L  and  of  Xenophon  de  Repubu 
Span,  rdutes  Aristot  Polit  L  n.  c  6,  and  Plutarch  in  Lycurg.  Tbtf 
lut  laeiitiooed  writers  refef  tha  institution  of  the  Ephori  to  Theo* 
pompus,  who  lived  130  years  after  Lycurgus.  But  this  assertion  ov^y 
pro? es  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Plutarch  had  suffideutly  entered 
into  the  riews  of  the  Spartan  legislator.  The  Ephori,  as  it  appears 
from  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  from  tlie  whole  transactions  of 
Sparta,  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  plan. 

**  Xenoph.  ibid» 

K  2 
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of  an  agrarian  law,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
so  often,  but  always  so  ineffectually,  proposed  in 
other  republics^  as  the  surest  foundation  of  liberty 
Equal  di-  and  happiness.  Yet  the  equal  division  of  lands, 
kn!^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  other  words,  the  community  of  landed 
property,  and  the  annual  partition  of  the  harvest, 
took  place  among  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  among  the  freebom  warriors 
of  ancient  Germany.  It  may  be  supposed,  there* 
fore,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
Spartans,  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  still  pre- 
served some  traces  of  their  primitive  institutions, 
and  that  their  minds  were  comparatively  im- 
tainted  with  the  vices  of  avarice  and  luxury* 
To  bring  them  back,  however,  to  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  prevent 
their  future  degeneracy,  the  territory  of  Laconia 
was  divided  into  thirty-nine  thousand  portions, 
each  producing  eighty-two  medimni,  or  bushels, 
of  barley,  with  a  proportional  measure  of  fruits, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  rich  pasture-ground  was  pro- 
bably  left  in  common.  The  kings,  as  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  enjoyed  their  separate®  domain,  con- 
ferred by  the  voluntary  gratitude  of  their  subjects* 
The  senators,  contented  with  an  increase  of 
power  and  honour,  neither  obtained  nor  desired 
any  pre-eminence  of  fortune.  Their  modera- 
tion in  this  respect  afforded  a  salutary  example 
to  the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would 


*  The  rt/upos.  Xenopfaon  tells  ng,  that  it  vat  always  well  wa- 
tered ;  it  probably  consisted,  as  in  Homer's  time,  ^tf^atu  tcai  fvpas^ 
of  plantations  und  com  hmd. 
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naturally  be  gainers  by  the  agrarian  law,  while   chap. 
the  few  who  were  rich,  for  that  relative  term  v^?V/ 
always  implies  the  smaller  number,  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  wisdom  of  Lycurguai, 
and  the  authority  of  Apollo. 

The  equal  division  of  land  seemed  not  alone  iDtroduo- 
sufficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  manner  ^J^"^ 
of  life,  and  to  banish  the  seeds  #f  luxury.  The 
accumulation  of  moveable,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  invisible  property  ^,  might  enable  the  rich 
to  command  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  progress  of  wants  and 
inventions,  must  encourage  the  dangerous  pur- 
suit of  elegance  and  pleasure.  The  precious 
metals  had  long  been  the  ordinary  measures  of 
exchange  in  Sparta,  and,  could  we  credit  a  Tery 
doubtful  tradition,  had  greatly  accumulated  in 
private  hands.  Lycurgus  withdrew  from  farther 
circulation  all  this  gold  and  silver,  a  consider- 
able  part  of  which  probably  repaid  his  gratitude 
to  thp  Delphic  oracle,  while  the  remainder  in- 
creased the  splendour  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
temples.  Instead  of  these  precious  metals,  the 
Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron,  which  had 
been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
quenched  in  vinegar,  in  order  to  render  them 
brittle,  and  useless  for  every  other  purpose  but 
that  of  serving  as  the  current  specie. 

Astonishing,  say  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  were  ^^t  of 
the  effects  of  this  operation.     With  the  banish-  thweinsti- 
ment  of  gold  and  silver  were  banished  all  the 

^  Off^tm  dfariff.    See  L/ua^  pattim. 
X  S 
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CHAP,  pernicious  appetites  which  they  excite,  and  ail 
^"*  the  frivolous  arts  which  they  introduce  and  nou» 
rish.  Neither  fortune-teller,  nor  physician,  nor 
sophist,  were  longer  to  be  seen  in  Spaita ;  gaudy 
trinkets  and  toys,  and  all  useless  finery  in  dress 
and  furniture,  at  once  disappeared ;  and  the  in- 
nocence and  dignity  of  Spartan  manners  cor* 
responded  with^the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
iron  money.  But  to  reduce  to  the  standard  of 
truth  or  probability  this  very  fanciful  description, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  usefulness  and  scar- 
city of  iron  rendered  it,  in  early  times,  a  very 
ordinary  and  convenient  measure  of  exchange. 
As  such  it  was  frequently  employed  in  the  heroic 
»ges^  i  as  such  it  long  continued  at  Byzantium^, 
and  other  Grecian  cities.^  The  necessity  of 
cooling  it  in  an  acid,  in  order  to  diminish  its 
worth,  indicates  its  high  value  even  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus.  The  alteration  of  the  specie, 
therefore,  probably  appeared  not  so  violent  a 
measure  as'  later  writers  were  inclined  to  repre- 
sent it ;  nor  could  the  abolition  of  gold  and 
silver  abolish  such  elegancies  and  refinements 
^  surely  had  no  existence  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  the  Spartan  legislator.  But  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  believed,  that  the  use  of  iron  money, 
which  continued  permanent  in  Sparta  alone,  afler 
the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted  the 
rest  of  Greece,  necessarily  repelled  from  the  re- 
public of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  the  slaves  of  gain,  and  all  the  miserable 
retinue  of  vanity  and  folly. 

*  Homer,  passim,       ^  Aristoph.  Npbc3.       ^  Plut,  in  Lywmd, 
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7%at  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by  c  h  a  e 
the  most  selfish,  which  neither  gratifies  vanity  ^    ^* 
nor  flatters  the  desire  of  power,  nor  promises  Principle 
the  means  of  pleasure.     Upon  the  smallest  ab-  ^^^L 
straction,  if  avarice  were  at  all  capable  of  ab-  °>aBDera. 
straction,   the  most  sordid  might  sympathize 
with  the  contempt  for  superfluous  riches,  which 
could  never  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  either 
useful  or  agreeable.  What  efibrt  could  the  gene- 
rofity  of  that  people  require,  (if  the  indifference 
of  the  Spartans  deserve  the  name  of  generosity,} 
among  whom  all  valuable  objects  were  equally 
divided,  or  enjoyed  in  common  ?  ^  Among  whom 
it  was  enjoined  by  the  lawst  and  deemed  honour- 
able by  tiie  citizens,  freely  to  communicate  their 
arms,   horses,  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
hunting  ;  to  eat  together  at  common  and  fiiigal 
tables,  agreeably  to  the  institutions  of  Crete,  as 
weU  as  the  practice  of  the  heroic  ages  4  to  dis- 
regard every  distinction  but  that  of  personal 
merits  to  despise  every  luxury  but  that  of  tem- 
perance ;  and  to  disdain  every  acquisition  but 
that  of  the  public  esteem? 

The  general  and  firm  assent  to  the  divine  Ordiiuiy 
mission  of  Lycurgus  might  excite  the  most  ge-  tteMM< 
nerous  and  manly  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  ^u<o-    j 
his   countrymen.    .The  persuasive  force  of  Ms 
eloquence,  assisted  by  the  lyric  genius  of  Thales, 
a  poet  worthy  of  Apollo  and  his  missionary^, 
might  enable  the  legislator  to  complete  his  bene- 
£cial  and  extensive  plan«    But  there  was  reason 


f^  Xenoph.  ibid,  c  yi.  ^  But  in  Lyoiajs. 

K  4 
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CHAP,  to  apprehend  lest  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  like 
"^'  ,  most  schemes  of  reformation,  should  evaporate 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  produced  it,  unless 
the  mortifications  which  it  enjoined  were  ren- 
dered habitual  to  practice,  and  familiar  to  fancy. 
His  laws  were  few  and  short ;  for  the  sake  of 
memory,  they  were  conceived  in  verse ;  they 
were  not  consigned  to  writing,  but  treasured  in 
the  hearts  of  his  disciples  as  the  immediate  dic- 
tates of  heaven.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
severely  prohibited  from  the  contagious  inter- 
course of  strangers,  except  at  the  stated  returns 
of  religious  solemnities.  Lycurgus,  who  had 
assisted  Iphitus  in  restoring  the  Olympic  games, 
instituted  similar,  though  less  splendid,  festivals 
in  his  native  country.  When  unemployed  in 
the  serious  business  of  war,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  continually  engaged  in  assemblies  for 
conversation  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  or  in 
reUgious  and  military  amusements.  Agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  were  left  to  the  servile 
hands  of  the  Helots,  under  which  appellation 
were  comprehended  (as  will  be  explained  here- 
after) various  hostile  communities  that  succes« 
sively  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  and 
whose  personal  labour  was  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  public.**  The  sciences  of 
war  and  government  were  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  pursuits  deserving 
the  attention  oi  freemen, 

••  Kairp»varvira8i|^iMn«f  ffixir<«\af.  "And  in  lone  measure, 
f*  they,''  the  LacedKmoniant,  «  bad  public  slaves."'  Stn4K>.  See 
(ifcewisc  Antfou  Rcpab.  I.  iL  c»  J. 
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In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  war,  the  chap. 
Lacedaemonians  (if  we  believe  Xenophon  who  y  ^'^^^ 
had  fought  with  and  against  them)  far  excelled  Their  mi- 
all  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Courage,  the  first  ^JtS^Jl^ 
quality  of  a  soldier,  was  enlivened  by  every 
motive  that  can  operate  most  powerfully  on  the 
mind,  while  cowardice  was  branded  as  the  most 
odious  and  destructive  of  crimes,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  tended  not,  like  many  other  vices, 
merely  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,  but  to  the 
servitude  and  ruin  of  the  community.  The 
Spartans  preserved  the  use  of  the  same  weapons 
and  defensive  armour  that  had  b^en  adopted  in 
the  heroic  nges ;  reducing  only  the  length,  and 
thereby  improving  the  6trength  of  the  sword, 
which  was  two-edged,  pointed,  massy,  and  fitted 
either  by  cutting  or  thrusting,  to  inflict  a  dan- 
gerous wound.*  Their  troops  were  divided  into 
regiments,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  subdivided- into  four  companies,  and  each 
of  these  into  smaller  divisions,  commanded  by 
their  respective  officers ;  for  ijt  was  peculiar  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  armies  to  contain  compara- 
tively few  men  not  entrusted  with  some  share  of 
3ubordinate  command.^     The  soldiers  were  at- 


»•  Vid.  Pollux,  voc  IviiAm'. 

•*  Tbucjdidet,  who  remarks  this  peculiarity,  l.v.  p.d9a  aadgoi 
the  reason  of  it,  that  the  car€  of  the  execution  might  pertain  to  many. 
The  whole  Lacedsmonlan  army,  excq>t  a  few,  consbted,  he  lay^ 
in  mfxwm  a^x^rmr,  mu  ro  nr^uXcf  ra  ^ptt/anm  woKKms  wp9€iiKm,  It  it 
necesmy  to  ohaerve,  that  the  account  given  by  Thucydidei^  in  this 
l^sMige,  of  the  eompotition  of  the  Lacedemonian  armies,  diiftn 
materially  from  that  of  Xenophon.  I  ha?e  preferred  the  latter,  first 
I  Xenophon  writes  expressly  on  the  subject,  of  which  Thucy« 
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CHAP,  tended  by  a  multitude  of  artisans  and  slaves,  who 
,  ^^'  ,  furnished  them  with  all  necessary  supplies,  and 
accompanied  by  along  train  of  priests  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopes,  and  animated  their 
valour.  A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded  their 
march ;  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  angles,  they 
encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the  order  of  their 
guards  and  watches  was  highly  judicious ;  they 
employed,  for  their  security,  out-sentries  and  ve- 
dettes ;  and  regularly,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, performed  their  customary  exercises.  Xeno- 
phon  has  described  with  what  facility  they 
wheeled  in  al(  directions;  converted  the  co- 
lumn of  march  into  an  order  of  battle  ;  and,  by 
skilful  and  rapid  evolutions,  presented  the 
strength"*  of  the  line  to  an  unexpected  assault. 
When  they  found  it  prudent  to  attack,  the  king, 
who  usually  rose  before  dawn,  to  anticipate,  by 
early  prayer  and  sacrifice**,  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  communicated  his  orders  to  charge  in  a 
full  line,  or  in  columns,  according  to  the  nature 


dides  speaks  incidentally  in  describing  a  particular  battle;  secondly, 
because  the  observations  of  Xenophon  relate  to  the  age  of  Lycurgus, 
those  of  Thucydides  to  the  tine  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  thiidiy, 
because  as  wiU  appear  in  the  sequel,  Xenophon  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  any  other  stranger,  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ttffiurs  of  Laced»mon. 

»  The  Lacedannonian  tactics  will  be  explained  more  particukrly 
hereafter. 

"Oi  XoM  wnrtrpa^rrat  itm  roova  ^/ofXt . 
Lycnrgus,  ncrer  losing  siglit  of  Homer,  conrertcd  his  advices  into 
1^ 
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o£  the  ground^  and  the  numbers  and  disposition  chap. 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  Spar-  ^  ^^  > 
tans  assumed  an  unusual  gaiety  of  aspect ;  and 
displayed  in  their  dress  and  ornaments  more 
than  their  wonted  splendour.  Their  long  hair 
was  arranged  in  simple  elegance  ;  their  scarlet 
uniforms,  and  brazen  armour,  diffused  bright 
gleams  around  them.  As  they  approached,  the 
enemy,  the  king  sacrificed  anew;  the  music 
struck  up ;  and  the  soldiers  advanced  with  a 
slow  and  steady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but 
deliberate  countenance,  to  what  they  were 
taught  to  regard  as  the  noblest  employment  of 
man.  Proper  officers  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  decide 
the  contested  prizes  of  valour.  Both  before 
and  after,  as  well  as  during,  the  action,  every 
measure  was  conducted  with  such  order  and 
celerity,  that  a  great  captain  declares,  when  he 
considered  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans,  that 
all  other  nations  appeared  to  him  but  children  in 
the  art  of  war.* 

But  that  continual  exercise  in  arms,  which  Means  by 
improved  the  skill  and  confirmed  the  valour,  JJu^g  ^" 
must  gradually  have  exhausted  the  strength  of  ^j"[j|^"' 
Sparta,  unless  the  care  of  population  had  formed  puiou». 
an  object  of  principal  concern  in  the  system  of  j^ii^ 
Lycurgus.  Marriage  was  directly  enjoined  by  ^^^^ 
some  very  singular  institutions  "  j  but  still  more  Sparta, 

<s  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Spart. 

**  Badielon  were  debarred  from  assbting  at  the  female  dances* 
They  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the  streets  in  the 
muter  solstice ;  singing  a  ludicrous  song,  ^idiich  confessed  the  justice 
pf  their  punishment. 
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CHAP,  powerfully  encouraged  by  extirpating  its  greatest 
^  -  '  .  enemies,  luxury  and  vanity.  But  Lycurgus,  not 
contented  with  maintaining  the  populousness  of 
Sparta,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  past  genera- 
tion with  a  nobler  and  more  warlike  race,  and  to 
enlarge  and  elevate  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men 
to  that  full  proportion  of  which  their  nature  is 
susceptible.  The  credulous  love  of  wonder  has 
always  been  eager  to  assert,  what  the  vanity  of 
every  age  has  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world  possessed  a 
measure  of  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  cou- 
rage and  virtue,  unattainable  and  unknown 
amidst  the  corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later 
times.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
romantic  tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar 
and  insipid  personages  in  the  remote  history  of 
almost  every  people :  but,  from  the  general  mass 
of  fable,  a  just  discernment  will  separate  the  ge- 
nuine ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The  laws 
of  the  latter  brought  back  the  heroic  manners 
which  the  former  had  described ;  and  their  effects, 
being  not  less  permanent  than  salutary,  are,  at 
the  distance  of  many  centuries,  attested  by  eye- 
witnesses, whose  unimpeached  veracity  declares 
the  Spartans  superior  to  other  men  in  the  excel- 
lencies of  mind  and  body.*' 
Hurego-  Of  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  evi- 
concerft-    dence  of  contemporary  writers  could  scarcely 

V7  As  lo  the  mind,  the  SpftrUns  were,  Mjt  Xenophon,  twmiirt^**, 

km  M^iyiorri^,  cw  Ar  lc«  rpcpmr^npa.  Ibid,  c  iu.  And  at  Co  the 
body,  Aif  ywTt  MH  tmru/kty^i  mm  Mmrm  wxff^  m9pm  m  Svi^fry^ 
cvtrtAtr*'.    Ibid. 
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convince  us,  had  they  barely  mentioned  the  fact^  chap. 
without  explaining  its  cause.  But  in  describing  ^  J^'  . 
the  system  of  Lycurgus,  they  have  not  omitted  ing  wo- 
his  important  regulations  concerning  the  inter-  hi^*,'^ 
course  between  the  sexes,  women^  marriage,  and  chudrcn. 
children,  whose  welfare  was,  even  before  their 
birth,  a  concern  to  the  republic.  The  gene- 
rous and  brave,  it  is  said,  produce  the  brave  and 
good ;  but  the  physical  qualities  of  children  still 
more  depend  on  the  constitution  of  their  parents. 
In  other  countries  of  Greece,  the  men  were 
liberally  formed  by  war,  hunting,  and  the  gym- 
nastic exercises ;  but  the  women  were  univer- 
sally condemned  to  drudge  in  sedentary  and 
ignoble  occupations,  which  enfeebled  the  mind 
and  body.  Their  chief  employment  was  to 
superintend,  more  frequently  to  perform,  the 
meanest  offices  of  domestic  economy,  and  to 
prepare,  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  food  and 
raiment  for  themselves  and  families.  Their  diet 
was  coarse  and  sparing ;  they  abstained  from 
the  use  of  wine  ;  they  were  deprived  of  liberal 
education,  and  debarred  from  fashionable  amuse- 
ment$.  Women,  thus  degraded  by  servility, 
appeared  incapable  of  giving  good  sons  to  the 
republic,  which  Lycurgus  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  Lacedaemonian  females.  By 
the  institutions  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  work- 
ing  of  wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle, 
and  other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to  servile  hands.  The  free-bora 
women  enjoyed  and  practised  those  liberal  ex- 
ercises and  amosements,  which  were  elsewhere 
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CHAP,  considered  as  the  peculiar  pnvilege  of  men ;  they* 
v^i^  assisted  at  the  public  solemnities,  mingled  in  ge- 
neral conversation,  and  dispensed  that  applause 
and  reproach,  which  dispensed  by  them  are 
always  most  effectual.*  Hence  they  became 
not  only  the  companions,  but  the  judges  of  the 
other  sex;  and,  except  that  their  natural  de- 
licacy was  not  associated  to  the  honoiws  of  war, 
they  enjoyed  the  benefit,  without  feeling  the 
restraint  of  the  Spartan  laws. 

The  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  wo- 
men restored  moderation  and  modesty  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Marriage,  though 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  contracted  in 
the  fiill  vigour  of  age ;  and  these  simple  insti- 
tutions had  a  more  salutary  influence  on  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  Spartans,  than 
either  the  doubtful  expedient,  which  prevailed 
among  them  to  the  latest  times,  of  adorning 
the  women's  apartments  with  the  flnest  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  frequently  contem- 
plating these  graceful  images,  they  might  pro- 
duce fairer  ofispring;  or  the  unnatural  and 
detestable  cruelty  of  exposing  delicate  or  de- 
formed children,  a  practice  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Lycurgus,  and  silently  approved,  or 
faintly  blamed,  by  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
antiquity. 

**  Tbii,  likewise,  was  the  badness  of  women  in  (he  heroic  aget. 
AXXn  lutXa  mamt 

IL  L  tI.  Ter,  445^ 
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Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  character  of  Spar-  chap. 
tan  mothers  must  have  been  highly  beneficial  v  -^^'^^ 
to  their  sons  ;  since  much  of  the  happiness  of  Educatioiw 
life  depends  •n  the  first  impressions  o£  our 
tender  years.  When  boys  were  emancipated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  women,  they  were  not 
entrusted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  the 
mercenary  tuition  of  slaves,  who  might  degrade 
their  sentiments,  and  corrupt  their  morals.  The 
education  of  youth,  as  an  office  of  the  highest 
confidence,  was  committed  to  those  who  had 
enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled  to  enjoy,  the  most 
splendid  dignities  of  the  republic;  after  the  ex- 
ample of  ancient  times,  when  Phoenix  educated 
Achilles,  and  when  it  was  reasonably  required 
that  the  master  should  himself  possess  the  vir- 
tues with  which  he  undertook  to  inspire  his  dis- 
ciples. The  Spartan  youth  were  taught  music 
and  drawing:  the  former  of  which  compre- 
hended the  science  not  only  of  sounds,  but  of 
number  and  quantity  :  they  were  taught  to  read 
and  speak  their  own  language  with  graceful 
propriety;  to  compose  in  prose  and  in  verse; 
above  all,  to  think,  and  in  whatever  they  said» 
even  during  the  flow  of  unguarded  conversa* 
tion,  to  accommodate  the  expression  to  the  sen- 
timenU*  Their  sedentary  studies  were  relieved 
by  the  orchestric  and  gymnastic  exercises,  the 
early  practice  of  which  might  qualify  them  for 

v  Ka  A«  smart  pithy  teaUuem,  or  apotkegmi^  fi>r  iriuch  tk% 
SfMfftans  were  fiunouf,  the  thooght  b  sometimes  el^gaot,  and  some- 
tpmei  ipgeoioai;  but  their  merit  depends  for  tie  most  part  on  the 
obsenrance  of  the  rule  u^e  test    8eePlut«Apotk 
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the  fntlrtial  labours  of  the  field.  For  this  nlosf 
important  business  of  their  manhood,  they  were 
still  further  prepared,  by  being  enured,  even  in 
their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  h^dship  and  se* 
verity.  They  wore  the  same  garment  summer 
and  winter ;  they  walked  bare-footed  in  all  sea- 
sons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal,  and  for 
the  most  part  so  sparing,  that  they  seized  every 
favourable  opportunity  to  supply  the  defect. 
What  they  were  unable  to  ravish  by  force,  they 
acquired  by  fraud.  When  their  theft  (if  theft 
can  be  practised  where  separate  property  is  al- 
most unknown)  was  discovered,  they  were  se- 
verely punished ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit 
escaped  observation,  they  were  allowed  to  boast 
of  their  success,  and  met  with  due  applause  for 
their  activity,  vigilance,  and  caution ;  which  in- 
dicated a  character  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
useful  stratagems  of  war.*^ 
Peculiar  After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
^rttP*****  cation,  youth  are  frequently  left  the  masters  of 
y<»tb.  their  own  actions.  Of  all  practical  errors,  Ly- 
curgus  deemed  this  the  most  dangerous*  His 
discernment  perceived  the  value  of  that  most 
important  period  of  life,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween childhood  and  virility;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  discipline  was  applied  to  its  direction 
and  improvement  Instead  of  being  loosened 
from  the  usual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spartans,  at 
the  age  of  adolescence,  were  subjected  to  a  more 
rigorous  restraint  i  and  the  most  extraordinary 

>  >^  Beiidet  XenophoD  and  Plotarcb,  see,  for  tbt  Spwtu  edoortioiv 
Halo  in  Pron^^or. 
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expedients  were  employed  to  moderate  the  love  chap. 
of  pleasure,  to  correct  the  insolence  of  inexpe-  v^J^J*, 
rience,  and  to  coutroul  the  headstrong  impetuo- 
sity of  other  youthful  passions.     Their  bodies 
were  early  familiarised  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
watching  ;  their  minds  were  early  accustomed 
to  difficulty  and  danger.     The  laborious  exer- 
cise of  the  chase  formed  their  principal  amuse- 
ment :  at  stated  times,  the  magistrates  took  an 
account  of  their  actions,  and  carefully  examined 
their  appearance.     If  the  seeds  of  their  vicious 
appetites  had  not  been  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
a  life  of  habitual  toil  and  temperance,  they  were 
subjected  to  coi'poral  punishment,  which  it  was 
their  custom  to  endure  with  patient  fortitude. 
The  maxims  of  honour  were  -instilled  by  pre- 
c^t,  and  enforced  by   example.     The  public 
tables,  which  were  frequented  by  all  ages,  served 
as  so  many  schools  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where, 
on  ordinary  occasions;  but  more  particularly  on 
days  of  festivity,  the  old  related  their  ancient 
exploits,  and  boasted  their  past  prowess  ;  those 
in  the  vigour  of  life  displayed  the  sentiments 
which  their  manly  courage  inspired ;  and  the 
young  expressed  a  modest  confidence  that,  by 
stedfastly  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  Lycurgus, 
they  might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal,  per- 
haps surpass,  the  glory  of  both.^ 

But  the  desire  of  emulating  the  fame  of  their  Their 
illustrious  ancestors  was  not  the  most  ardent  *™"^®^'*"- 
principle  that  animated  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.     They  were  taught  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  every  agreeable  and  useful  accomplish- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ment.  As  they  were  trained  and  disciplined  in 
separate  classes,  according  to  their  respective 
ages  of  childhood,  adolescence,,  and  virility  **^ 
their  characters  were  exactly  ascertained  and 
fully  known  :  and  the  rewards  and  honours  gra- 
dudly  bestowed  on  them,  were  apportioned  to 
the  various  degrees  of  excellence  which  they 
had  previously  discovered.  When  they  attained 
the  verge  of  manhood,  three  youths  of  superior 
merit  were  named  by  the  Ephori,  that  they 
might  respectively  choose,  each  an  hundred  of 
their  companions,  who  should  be  entitled  to  the 
honourable  distinction  of  serving  in  the  cavalry. 
The  reasons  of  preference  and  rejection  were 
openly  explained ;  and  the  youths  who  had  been 
set  aside,  became,  from  th^t  moment,  the  rivals 
and  opponents  both  of  the  electors  and  of  the 
elected.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the  assemblies 
for  conversation  and  exercise,  in  the  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  in '  their  military  expedi- 
tions, as  well  as  their  martial  amusements,  the 
two  parties  displayed  the  utmost  emulation  and 
ardour,  the  one  to  regain  the  equality  which 
they  had  lost,  the  other  to  maintain  their  ascen- 
dency. They  seldom  rencountered  in  the  streets 
or  walks,  without  discovering  their  animosity 
in  mutual  defiances,  often  in  blows.  But  these 
quarrels  were  not  dangerous,  either' to  the  quiet 
of  the  public,  or  to  the  persons  of  individuals, 

'«>  I  ha?e  chosen  thete  words  to  express  the  tuccesmve  ages  of 
the  «uf,  tmptuaoif,  fffiyffof.  They  continued  njmtma,  till  46,  which 
was  reckoned  by  the  Ore^s  and  Romans  the  btginninf  of  old  age. 
Vid«  Cic.  de  Senectute. 
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because  the  combatants  were  obliged  to  sepa^  c  H  a  p. 
rate  (under  the  pain  of  punishment  and  dis-  v  ^^|^'  . 
grace)  at  the  peaceful  summons  of  every  bye- 
stander ;  and  the  respected  admonitions  of  age 
controlled,  on  such  occasions,  the  youthful  fer- 
mentation of  turbulent  passions. 

The  reverence  for  aged  wisdom,  which  formed  The  pater- 
the  prevaiUng  sentiment  of  the  heroic  times,  was  Syfn"*^ 
restored  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  and  em-  Sparta, 
ployed  as  a  main  pillar  of  his  political  edifice. 
The    renovation  of  limited    government,   the 
equal  partition  of  lands,  and  the  aboUtion  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  had  removed  the  artificial 
sources  of  half  the   miseries  and  disgrace  of 
human  kind.      But  Lycurgus  considered  his 
system  as  incomplete,  until  he  had  levelled  not 
only  the  artificial,  but  many  of  the  natural  in- 
equalities, in  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Tlie  fears  and  infirmities  of  the  old  were  com- 
pensated by  honour  and  respect ;  the  hopes  and 
vigour  of  the  young  were  balanced  by  obedience 
and  restraint.     The  difierence  of  years  thus 
occasioned  little  disproportion  of  enjoyment; 
the  happiness  of  every  age  depended  on  vir- 
tuous exertion ;  and  as  all  adventitious  and  acci- 
dental distinctions  were  removed,  men  perceived 
the  importance  of  personal  merit,  and  of  its 
reward,  the  public  esteem,  and  eagerly  grasped 
the  advantages  which  glory  confers ;  the  only 
exclu^ve  advantages  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
permitted  them  to  enjoy.    The  paternal  autho- 
rity ^^,  which  maintained  the  discipline,  and  pro- 


^  Tht  •*  patria  potestas.** 
L   2 
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CHAP. -mated  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  was  finiily  esta^ 
.  J^'^  .  blished  at  Sparta,  where  every  father  might  ex- 
ercise an  unlimited  power,  over  not  only  his 
own,  but  the  children  of  others,  who  were  all 
alike  regarded  as  the  common  sons  of  the  repub- 
lie.  This  domestic  superiority  naturally  prepared 
the  way  for  civil  pre-eminence :  the  elective  digni- 
ties  of  the  state  were  obtained  only  by  men  of 
experienced  wisdom ;  and  it  required  sixty  years 
of  laborious  virtue  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate-house,  the  highest  ambition  of  the  Spar- 
tan  chiefs.  Such  regulations,  of  which  it  is  ira- 
possible  to  mistake  the  spirit,  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  moderation  and  firmness  in 
the  public  councils,  to  controul  the  too  impe- 
tuous ardour  of  a  warlike  people,  to  allay  the 
ferment  of  domestic  faction,  and  to  check  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  foreign  conquest.  The 
power  of  the  magistrate  was  confounded  with 
the  authority  of  the  parent ;  they  mutually 
assisted  and  strengthened  each  other,  and  their 
united  influence  long  upheld  the  unshaken  fabric 
of  the  Spartan  laws,  which  the  old  felt  it  their 
interest  to  maintain,  and  the  young  deemed  it 
their  glory  to  obey. 
Cdnci-  Such  were  the  celebrated  institutions  of  Lycur- 

^^dL  ^^  which  are  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
tiont  of     simplicity  of  their  design,  the  exact  adaptation 
withtS^  of  their  parts,  and  the  uniform  consistence  of 
^^!^    the  whole,  from  the  political  establishmefits  of 
Other  countnes,  which  are  commonly  the  irre- 
gular and  motley  production  of  time  and  acci- 
dent.    Without  a  careful  examination  of  the 

10 
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whole  system,  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  chap. 
of  particular  laws.  But  if  the  whole  be  atten-  ,  -^/'  ^ 
tively  considered,  we  shall  perceive  that  they 
contain  nothing  so  original  or  so  singular  as  is 
generally  believed.  From  the  innumerable  coin- 
cidences that  have  been  remarked  between  the 
heroic  and  the  Spartan  discipline,  there  seems 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  the  one  was 
borrowed  from  the  other  ;  and  if  we  accurately  Spirit  of 
contemplate  the  genius  of  both,  we  may  discern  ^^' 
that  they  tended  not  (as  has  been  often  said) 
to  stop  and  interrupt,  but  only  to  divert,  the 
natural  current  of  human  propensities  and  pas- 
sions. The  desire  of  wealth  and  of  power,  of 
eflfeminate  ease,  of  frivolous  amusements,  and 
of  all  the  artificial  distinctions  and  enjoyments 
of  polished  society,  are  only  so  many  ramifica- 
tions of  the  love  of  action  and  of  pleasure ;  pas- 
Sicms  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  eradicate, 
without  destroying  the  whole  vigour  of  the  mind. 
Yet  these  propensities,  which  it  is  often  the  vain 
boast  of  philosophy  to  subdue,  policy  may  direct 
to  new  and  more  exalted  objects.  For  the  sordid 
occupations  of  interest,  may  be  substituted  the 
manly  pursuits  of  honour  ;  the  love  of  virtuous 
praise  may  controul  the  desire  of  vicious  indul- 
gence ;  and  the  impressions  of  early  institution, 
confirmed  by  example  and  habit,  may  render  the 
great  duties  of  life  its  habitual  employipent  and 
highest  pleasure. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  seems  the  utmost  P*teoftb« 
elevation  and  grandeur  to  which  human  nature  iZ^^ 
can  aspire.  The  Spartans  ittained,  and  long  pre-  ^^^ 
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CHAP,  served,  this  state  of  exaltation ;  but  several  cir- 
^"'      cumstances  and  events,  which  the  wisdom  of  Ly- 
curgus^^   had  foreseen,  but  which  no  human 
power  could  prevent,  undermmed  the  foundation 
of  their  greatness  and  felicity.     Their  military 
prowess  gave  them  victory,  slaves,  and  wealth  ; 
and  though  individuals  could  feel  only  the  pride 
of  virtue,  and  enjoy  otily  the  luxury  of  glory, 
the  public  imbibed  the  spirit  of  rapacity  and  the 
ambition  of  conquest.     As  in  other  countries 
the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the  community, 
in  Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public  corrupted  in- 
viduals.      This  unfortunate  tendency  was  in- 
creased by  the  inequality  of  the  cities  originally 
subject  to  the  Lacedcemonian  laws.      Sparta, 
the  capital,  contained  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  territory ;  the  rest  were 
divided  among  thirty,  and  afterwards  eighteen, 
subordinate  towns.*"    The  superior  numbers  of 
the  Spartans  enlarged  their  sphere  of  competi- 
tion, and  increased  their  ardour  of  emulation. 
They  soon  surj^assed  their  neighbours  not  only 
in  valour  and  address,  but  in  dignity  and  in 
power.     All  matters  of  importance  were  de- 
cided in  the  lesser  Assembly ;  the  greater  was 
seldom  summoned;  and  the  members  6(  the 
former,  instead  of  continuing  the  equals,  became 
the  masters,  and  at  length  the  tyrants,  of  their 
Lacedemonian  brethi'en.      The  usurpation  of 

»•»  Lycurgus  had  formed  Sparta  for  defence,  not  for  conquest- 
He  expressly  forbade  them  to  ptirsbe  h  ilying  enemy;  lie  forbade 
them  to  engage  frequently  in  war  with  the  same  people*  Both  in- 
junctions were  violated  in  the  Messenian  wars. 

»«>*  Strabo,  1.  viii. 
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power  fomented  their  desire  of  wealth ;  several  chap. 
lots  were  accumulated  by  the  same  persons  as  v  J^'^ 
early  as  the  Persian  war  *^  j  and  the  necessity  of 
defending  their  possessions  and  their  authority, 
against  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands  and 
resentment  in  their  hearts,  rendered  their  go- 
vernment uncommonly  rigid  and  severe.  The 
slaves,  the  freemen  ^^,  the  tenants  of  the  Laco- 
nian  territory,  and  even  such  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  as,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
cowardice,  or  any  other  disgraceful  circum- 
stance, were  debarred  from  the  dignities  of  the 
republic  %  testified  the  keenest  animosity  against 
the  stem  pride  of  the  Spartan  magistrates,  and, 
to  use  the  lively  but  indelicate  expression  of 
Xenc^hon,  would  have  "  devoured  them  "*raw." 
The  Spartans,  however,  still  maintained  their 
superiority  by  force  or  by  fraud,  by  seasonable 
compliance,  or  by  prompt  and  judicious  severity. 
By  dividing  the  strength,  they  disarmed  the  fury 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  flames  of  domestic 
discord  were  eclipsed  in  the  splendourof  foreign 
conquest,  by  which  both  the  magistrates  and 
the  subjects  were  enriched  and  corrupted :  yet, 
amidst  civil  discord  and  political  degeneracy, 

**&  Demaratus  told  Xerxes  that  were  but  eight  thousand  Spartan 
lots  (Herodot.);  and  about  a  century  afterwards  their  number  was 
rednced  to  one  thousand.    Arist.  Polit 

*•*  So  I  have  translated  the  word  pwo^ofmiwp  on  the  authority  of 
lliucydides,  1.  v.  twmrai  ro  ytn^afuuSts  tXttA^pw  rfin  «mu*  The 
resentment  even  of  the  freedmen  proves  the  intolerable  severity  of 
the  government. 

^  They  were  called  vwoftasMt ,  inferiors,  in  opposition  of  the 
J^MM,  or  peers. 

'**  Xenophon  Hellen.  L  iii. 
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CHAP,  they  still  preserved  their  religious  and  military 
^"'  J  mstitutionsy  as  well  as  their  invaluable  plan  of 
education ;  and  their  transactions,  even  in  the 
latest  ages  of  Greece,  will  furnish  an  ample  and 
honourable  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus- 
Lasttrani-  Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  only  one 
Lycurgus.  farther**^  circumstance  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  highly 
descriptive  both  of  his  own  character,  and  of  that 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having  beheld 
the  harmonious  movement  of  the  machine,  which 
he  had  so  skilfully  contrived,  he  summoned  an 
assembly,  and  declared,  that  now  he  had  but  one 
new  regulation  to  propose,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  first  necessary  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi;  that,  meanwhile,  his  countrymen, 
who  had  seen  the  success  of  his  labours,  must 
engage  that  no  alteration  should  take  place  before 
his  return.  The  king,  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple, ratified  the  engagement  by  a  solemn  oath. 
Lycurgus  undertook  his  journey ;  the  oracle  pre- 
dicted the  happiness  which  the  Spartans  should 
enjoy  under  his  admirable  laws  ;  the  response 
was  transmitted  to  his  country,  whither  Lycur- 
gus himself  determined  never  more  to  return, 
convinced  that  the  duration  of  the  government 
which  he  had  established,  would  be  better  se- 
cured by  the  eternal  sanctity  of  an  oath,  than  by 
the  temporary  influence  of  his  own  personal  in- 
terference. 

*•»  Some  contradictory  traditions  concerning  hiJ  death  arc  pre- 
served in  Plut  in  Lycurg.&  Justin.  I.  iii. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

State  of  Greece  after  the  Abolition  of  Royalty.  —  De- 
scription of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  —  Causes  of  the 
War  between  those  States,  —  Invasion  of  Messenia. — 
Distress  of  the  Messenians.  —  The  horrid  Means  by 
which  they  aideavour  to  remedy  it. —  They  obtain 
Assistance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia. —  Their  Capital 
taken  by  the  Spartans.  —  Issue  of  the  Jlr^  Messenian 
War.  — State  of  Greece.  —  The  Colony  of  Tarentum 
founded. —  The  second  Messenian  War.  —  Character 
and  Exploits  of  Aristomenes. —  The  Distress  of  the 
Spartans.  —  They  obtai/i  Assistance  from  Athens. — 
The  Poet  Tyrtceus.  —  Subjugation  of  Messenia. — Fu- 
ture Fortunes  of  its  Citizens.  —  Their  Establishment  in 
Sicily. 

Had  the  Greeks  remained  subject  to  kings,  it  chap. 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  continued  y  J^*    , 
longer  to  exert  their  united  valour  against  the  State  of 
surrounding  Barbarians.     The  successful  adven-  S«2e 
tures  of  the  Argonauts,   the  glorious,  though  »boHtion 
wasting,  expedition  against  Troy,  would  have  narcby. 
animated  the  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding candidates  for  fame;   and  the   whole 
nation,  being  frequently  employed  in  distant  and 
general  enterprises,  would,  through  the  habits 
of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  military  subordination,   have  been  gradually 
moulded  into  one  powerful  monarchy.     This 
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revolution  would  have  given  immediate  tran- 
quillity to  Greece,  but  destroyed  the  prospect  of 
its  future  grandeur.  The  honourable  compe- 
titions of  rival  provinces  must  have  ceased  with 
their  political  independence;  nor  would  the 
Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  ac 
quiring,  by  a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship  in 
arms,  that  disciplined  valour  which  eminently 
distinguished  them  above  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity.  In  most  countries,  it  has  been  ob- 
served,  that,  before  the  introduction  of  regular 
troops,  the  militia  of  the  borders  far  excel  those 
of  the  central  provinces.  Greece,  even  under 
its  kings,  was  divided  into  so  many  independ- 
ent states,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting entirely  of  frontier.  Under  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  it  was  still  more 
subdivided}  and  motives  of  private  ambi- 
tion now  co-operating  with  reasons  of  national 
animosity,  wars  became  more  frequent^  and 
battles  more  bloody  and  more  obstinate.  It  is 
little  to  be  r^retted,  that  scarcely  any  materials 
remain  for  describing  the  perpetual  hostilities 
between  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians; 
between  the  latter  and  the  Peloponnesians ; 
between  the  I^ocians  and  Thessalians  ;  and,  in 
general,  between  each  community  and  its  near- 
est neighbour.  The  long  and  ^irited  contest  - 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians, 
is  the  only  war  of  that  age  which  produced  per- 
manent effects.  The  relation  of  this  obstinate 
struggle  has  happily  come  down  to  us,  accom- 
panied with  such  circumstances  as  paint  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  times,  and  answer  the  main  ends 
of  history. 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  oc-  Des^ 
cupied  the  southern  division  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    The  shores  of  Laconia  were  washed  by 
the  eastern  or  the  iEgasan  ;  those  of  Messenia  \ 
by  the  western,  or  the  Ionian,  sea.    The  former 
country  extended  forty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  sixty  from  north  to  south.     The  ground, 
though  roughened  by  mountains,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  abounded  in  rich  and  fertile 
vallies,  equally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation and  pasture.     The  whole  country  was 
anciently  called  Hecatonpolis  ^  from  its  hun- 
dred cities.     They  were  reduced  to  the  number 
of  thirty'  as  early  as  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 
The  decay  or  destruction  of  Helos,  AmyclaSr 
Pharis,  and  Geronth®,  and  other  less  consider- 
able towns,  gradually  increased  the  populous- 
ness  of  Sparta,  the  capital,  situate  near  the  centre 
of   Laconia,  and   almost    surrounded  by  the 
£urotas.     The  other  inland  places  of  most  note 
were  Gerenea,  Thurium,  and  Sellasia.   The  sea- 
ports were  Prasiae,  Cyphanta,  Zarax ;  Limera, 
famous  for  its  vines ;  and  Gythium,  whose  ama- 
dous harbour  was,  in  all  ages,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  naval  strength  of  ^Sparta. 

*  iiocrat.  in  Ardudam.  cAlb  the  countiy  Mesieii^;  Pftosaniaf, 
Messenia. 

*  Straboy  LviiL  p.  S62,  mentions  this  only  as  a  hearsay;  but  it 
has  been  always  repeated. 

s  Strabo  says,  <*  about  thirty/'  and  calls  them  woktxfm,  oppidula, 
little  towns. 

*  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  363,  &c.  and  Pausan.  in  Lacon. 
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In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  freemen  of  full 
age,  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand.  *  Those 
of  full  age  are  generally  reckoned  the  fourth 
part  of  the  whole ;  so  that  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Laconia  may  be  computed  at  one  hundred  and 
fifly-six  thousand;  and  the  slaves,  as  will  ap- 
pear hereafter,  probably  exceeded  four  times 
that  number, 
and  of  Messenia  was  less  extensive,  but  more  fertile, 

Messema.  ^j^^^^  Lacouia ;  and  the  former  country,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  proportionably  more  populous. 
Both  kingdoms  were  principally  supported  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage,  their  subjects  never 
having  attained  any  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 
Messenia  was,  however,  adorned  by  the  sea- 
ports of  Coron6,  Pylus,  Methon^,  and  Cyparys- 
sus.  The  most  considerable  inland  towns  were 
Andania,  the  ancient  capital ;  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Eira;  the  frontier  town  of  Ampheia; 
and  the  celebrated  Ithom6,  near  to  the  ruins  of 
which  was  erected,  by  Epaminondas,  the  com- 
paratively modem  city  of  Messen6.  • 
Spirit  of  As  the  countries  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
meiuin  were  both  governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of 
both  com-  Hercules,  and  both  inhabited  by  subjects  of  the 
same  Doric  race,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  such  powerful  connections  would  have  dis- 
posed them  to  continue  in  a  state  of  mutual 
friendship ;   or,  if  the  ties  of  blood  could  not 

»  Plut.  in  Lycur. 

*  Pausan.  b  Meiten.  Sc  Strabo,  I.  riii.  p.  360,  ^c. 
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exdte  neigbbouring  states  to  a  reciprocation  of  c  H  A  P. 
good  offices,  that  they  would  at  least  have  en-  v  _  '^. 
gaged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffensive  tranquil- 
lity.    The  different  branches  of  the  family  of 
Hercules  were  induced  by  interest,  as  well  as 
persuaded  by  afiection,   diutually   to    support 
each  other.    When  the  prerogative  was  invaded 
in  any  particular  kingdom,  it  was  natural  for  the 
neighbouring  princes-  to  defend  the  cause   of 
royalty  ^ ;  and  we  find  that  on  several  occasions, 
they  had  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in  repres- 
sing the  Actions  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  seditious  spirit  of  the  people.     But  when 
the  influence  of  the  family  of  Hercules  decUned 
with  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Greece,  the  capital  of  each  little  prin- 
cipality, which  always  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence 
in  the  national  assemblies,  began  to  usurp  an 
unlimited  authority  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  to  controul,  by  its  municipal  jurisdiction, 
the  general  resolves  of  the  community.  Sparta 
had  in  this  manner  extended  her  power  over  the 
smaller  towns  of  Laconia.  The  walls  of  Helos, 
whose  inhabitants  had  pertinaciously  resisted  this 
-  usurpation,  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  the 
citizens  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  slavery, 
and  a  law  enacted  by  the  Spartan  council,  which 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Helots,  or  the  selling  of  them  into 
foreign  countries,  where  they  might  entertain 
the  flattering  hopes  of  regaining  their  lost  liberty. 
The  same  tyrannical  spirit  which  governed  the 

7  Itocrat.  in  Archidam. 
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CHAP,  measures  of  the  Spartans,  had  taken  possession  of 
V  ^^'  .  their  neighbours  the  Messenians,  and  had  urged 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  invade,  conquer, 
and  enslave  several  of  the  smaller  cities. 
General  While  such  ambitious  {Hinciples  prevailed  with 
Se  w*  ^^^^  nations,  it  was  Scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
^^e«n  the  more  powerful  should  not  exert  its  utmost 
strength  to  obtain  dominion,  and  the  weaker,  its 
utmost  courage  and  activity  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence.  Besides  this  general  cause  of  animo- 
sity, the  rich  fields  of  Messenia  offered  a  tempt- 
ing prize  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans ;  a  cir- 
cumstance continually  alleged  by  the  Messe- 
nians, as  the  principal  motive  which  had  induced 
their  enemies  to  commence  an  unjust  and  un- 
provoked war.  The  Spartans,  however,  by  no 
means  admitted  this  reproach.  It  was  natural, 
indeed,  that  such  differences  should  arise  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  rival  states,  as  might  fur- 
nish either  party  with  a  plausible  pretence  for 
taking  arms.  These  differences  it  will  be  proper 
briefly  to  relate,  after  premising,  that  altiiough 
the  Greek  historians  mention  three  Messenian 
wars,  the  third  had  little  resemblance,  either  in 
its  object,  or  in  its  effect,  to  the  first  and  second. 
These  were  the  general  struggles  of  a  warlike 
people  for  preserving  their  hereditary  freedom 
and  renown,  while  the  third,  though  dignified 
with  the  same  appellation,  was  only  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  of  slaves  from  their  masters. 
Tbdrmu-  On  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Lacedasmon 
tiud  inju.  gto^  a^  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  which,  being 
erected  at  the  common  expence,  was  open  to  the 
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prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  two  nations.  Hitber,  chap. 
according  to  annual  custom,  repaired  a  select  v  ^'  ' 
band  of  Spartan  virgins  to  solemnise  the  chaste 
rites  of  their  favourite  divinity.  A  company  of 
Messenian  youths  arrived  at  the  same  time  to 
perform  their  customary  devotion,  and  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  warlike  goddess. 
Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Spartan  females, 
the  Messenians  equally  disregarded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  and  the  modest  character  of  Diana, 
whose  worship  they  came  to  celebrate.  The 
licentious  youths,  after  vainly  attempting  by  the 
most  ardent  prayers  and  vows,  to  move  the  stem 
inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had  recourse  to 
brutal  violence  in  order  to  consummate  their 
fatal  designs ;  fatal  to  themselves,  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  fury,  who, 
unwilling  to  survive  so  intolerable  a  disgrace, 
perished  miserably  by  their  own  hands.  ^ 

To  this  enormity  on  the  part  of  the  Messe-  Eoephnm 
nians,  succeeded  another  of  a  more  private  na-  d»noni. 
ture,  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Folychares  •"•  ^ 
was  a  Messenian  of  noble  birth,  of  great  wealth,  Messenian 
conspicuous  for  the  virtues  of  public  and  private  ^J^^ 
life,  and  renowned  for  his  victories  in  the  Olym-  p\ymp. 
pic  games.     The  properly  of  Polychares,  like  a!c.  774. 
that  of  the  most  qpulent  of  his  countrymen, 
chiefly  consisted  in  numerous  herds  of  cattle ; 
part  of  which  he  intrusted  to  a  Lacedaemonian, 
of  the  name  of  Euephnus,  who  undertook^  for 

*  Pnusan.  in  Messen.  p.  8S2.  The  Messenians  denied  this  whole 
transaction,  and  substituted  a  more  improbable  story  in  its  stead. 
Pautan.  ibid. 
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C  H  A  p  a  stipulated  reward,  to  feed  them  on  the  rich 
V  jy*^ .  meadows  which  he  possessed  on  the  Lacedae- 
monian coast.     The  avarice  of  Euephnus  was 
not  restrained  by  the  sense  of  duty,  the  princi- 
ples of  honour,  or  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality. 
Having  sold  the  cattle  to  foreigners,  who  often 
came  to  purchase  that  article  in  Laconia,  he 
travelled  to  the  Messenian  capital,  and  visiting 
his  friend  Polychares,  lamented  the  loss  of  his 
property  by  the  incursion  of  phates. 
Assassi-         The  frequency  of  such  events  would,  probably, 
nates  his    [^^y^  concealed  the  fraud ;  but  a  slave,  whom 
Euephnus   sold  along  with  the  cattle,  having 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  new  masters,  ar- 
rived in  time  to  undeceive  the  generous  credu- 
lity of  Polychares.     The  perfidious  Lacedaemo- 
nian, seeing  his  contrivance  thus  unexpectedly 
disconcerted,  endeavoured  to  deprecate  the  just 
resentment  of  his  friend,  by  the  most  humiliating 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  by  insisting  on  the 
temptation  of  gain,  the  frailty  of  nature  \  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and  earnest  desire 
of  making   immediate    restitution.      Unfortu- 
nately, indeed,  he  had  not  any  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  his  possession  ;  but  if  Polychares 
would  allow  his  son  to  accompany  him  to  Lace- 
daemon,  he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth 
the  full  price  which  he  had  received  for  his 
father's  property.     On  this  occasion  it  is  easier 
to  pity  the  misfortune,  than  excuse  the  weak- 

9  Ey  yap  Tp  oM^po^mrii  ^wrti,   kcu  ccAAair  tropTM^,  f^'   ocr  fiiofofJMBa 
tSutoi  ywftrdeUf  ra  ircpSf}  /iryinyy  tawyieff^  «%«!.     Pa  USA  N. 
£t  I'mteret  enfin  pere  de  tous  let  crimes.  Hfnriadi. 
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ness  of  the  Messeniati.  The  youth  had  no  sooner  chap. 
set  foot  on  the  taced«monian  territory  than  the  y  J^'  r 
traitor  Euephnus  stabbeid  him  to  the  heart. 

The  afflieted  father,  adsembKng  his  friends  and  Poiyehai** 
followers,  travelled  to  Sparta,  and  implored  the  gcJ^ce^on 
jilsl  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  the  accumu-  ^®  ®P** 
lated  guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.  In  vain  he 
repeatedly  addressed  himself  to  the  kings,  to  the 
i^ihori,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  assembly.  The 
money,  the  eloquence,  the  intrigues  of  Euephnus, 
and,  above  all,  his  character  of  Spartan,  prevailed 
over  the  impotent  solicitations  of  a  Messenian 
stranger.  Polychares,  provoked  by  the  cruel  dis- 
regard of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  his  just  demands, 
determined  to  return  home  ;  but  having  lost  his 
understanding  through  rage  and  despair,  he 
assaulted  and  slew  several  Spartan  citizens  whom 
he  met  on  the  road ;  and  after  thus  quenching  his 
resentment  against  the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  he  was  conducted  by  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  to  his  native  country. 

Me  had  not  long  returned  to  Andania,  when  The  Spdr- 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Spartan  senate,  de-  ^J^^n^f  ® 
manding  the  person  of  such  an  atrocious  and  open  Ws  person, 
offender.     The  Messenians  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate on  this  request ;  and  Androdes  and  Antio- 
chus,  who  were  jointly  invested  with  the  regal 
power,  having  differed,  as  usually  happened,  in 
their  opinions,  each  prince  was  supported  by  the 
strength  of  a  numerous  faction.     The  debate  was 
decided  by  an  expedient  often  adopted  in  such 
tumultuary  assemblies:  both  parties  had  recourse 

VOL.  I.  M 
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to  arms,  and  the  sedition  being  fatal  to  Andro-^ 
cles,  the  opinion  of  Antiochus  prevailed^  who  de» 
Glared  against  delivering  Polychares  into  the 
The  Mes-  P^wer  of  his  enraged  enemies.  But  Antiochus, 
though  he  denied  the  unreasonable  demand  of 


comply,      the  Spartan  ambassadors,  dismissed  them  with  a 

to^^eifer    proposal,  which  left  them  no  room  to  complain  of 

thediiputc  injustice.     He  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Mes* 

phictyons.  senian  assembly,  to  refer  all  differences  betweea 

the  two  nations  to  the  respected  council  of  the 

Amphictyons.  This  equitable  proposal,  which  ill 

suited  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta,  was  not 

honoured  with  an  answer  from  that  republic, 

who,  desirous  to  acquire  the  rich  fields  of  Messe- 

nia,  prepared  for  taking  arms ;  and,  having  com* 

pleted  her  preparations,  bound  her  citizens  by 

oath  never  to  desist  from  hostiUty  till  they  had 

effected  their  purposeJ^ 

The  Spar-      Without  an  open  declaration  of  war  (for  ambi- 

^  A«-  ^^^  ^^  extinguished  every  sentiment  of  piety) 

pbeiA-       they  invaded  the  Messenian  frontier,  and  attacked 

iz.T^      the  small  town  of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  ad- 

A.  c.  745.  vantageous  situation  on  a  rock,  seemed  equally 

psoper  for  infesting  the  enemy,  and  securing  their 

own  retreat."     The  time  chosen  for  the  assault 

was  the  ^ad  of  night,  when  the  unsuspecting 

inhabitants  reposed  in  full  confidence  of  their 

accustomed  security.  There  was^neither  centinel 

*•  Stnibo  evpreties  this  oeth  strongly,  but  eddly,  'O/iMumt  ;n| 

**  Haying  iwomnot  to  return  home  before  that  they  either  took 
**  Meiten^  or  that  they  all  died" 
>^  Ofrii|»i|pMr  liinfliiwr.    Paoiak. 
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at  the  gates,  nor  garrison  within  the  place.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  followed  by  execution. 
Many  Ampheians  were  assassinated  in  their  beds; 
several  fled  to  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  sanctity 
of  which  proved  a  feeble  protection  against  the 
Spartan  cruelty  ;  and  a  miserable  remnant 
escaped  to  difluse  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
tiieir  unexpected  calamity* 

On  this  important  emergency,  Euphaes,  who  Spirited 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Anti-  '"®***'"^^k-. 

ons  or  tne 

ochus,  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his  coun-  Meswni- 
try  men  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclaraj  where,  after  *"*' 
hearing  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  their  affairs,  he  declared  his  own 
sentiments,  which  were  full  of  honour  and  magna- 
nimity :  "  That  the  final  event  of  the  war  was  not 
"  to  be  conjectured  by  its  unfortunate  beginning; 
"  the  Messenians,  though  less  enured  to  arms 
"  than  their  warlike  opponents,  would  acquire 
*<  both  skill  and  courage  in  pursuing  the  measures 
"  of  a  just  defence,  and  the  gods,  protectors  of 
"  innocence,  would  make  tl\e  struggles  of  virtuous 
^  liberty  prevail  over  the  rude  assaults  of  violence 
"  and  ambition.'*  The  discourse  of  Euphaes  was 
received  with  shouts  of  applause ;  and  the  Messe- 
nians, by  advice  of  their  king,  abandoned  the  open 
country,  and  settled  in  such  of  their  towns  as 
were  best  fortified  by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  with  whose 
bravery  and  numbers  their  own  weakness  was  yet 
unable  to  contend.  But  while  they  kept  within 
their  walls»  they  continued  to  exercise  themselves 
in  arms,  and  to  acquire  such  vigour  and  discipline 
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as  might  etiaWe  them  to  oppose  the  Spartam  uji 
the  field.  Four  years  elapsed  from  the  taking 
of  Ampheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace 
this  dangerous  measure.  During  all  that  time» 
the  Spartans  made  annual  incursions  into  their 
country,  destroying  their  harvests,  and  carryi^ 
kito  captivity  such  straggling  parties  as  they 
happened  to  surprise.  They  took  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  demolish  the  houses,  to  cut  down 
the  wood,  or  otherwise  to  disfigure  or  desolate 
a  country  which  they  already  regarded  as  their 
own* 
who  deter-  The  Messcniaus^  on  the  other  hand>  as  their 
riskV*^  courage  continued  to  increase,  were  not  con* 
battle;  tcntcd  with  defending  their  own  walls,  but  de* 
x/i™^  tached,  in  small  parties^  the  b<Jdest  of  their  war- 
A.c.  740.  jjQj.g  t^  ravage  the  sea^coast  of  Laconia.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  these  predatory  ex- 
peditions, £uphae»  determined  to  take  the  field 
with  the  fidwer  of  the  Messenian  nation.  The 
army  of  freemen  waa  att^ouied  by  an  inniAmer- 
able  crowd  of  slaves,  carrying  wood  and  (Aher 
materials  necessary  for  encampments  Thus  p5^ 
pared,  they  put  themselves  in  motioD,  and,  bo- 
fore  they  reached  ihe  frontier,  were  seen  by 
the  Spartan  garrison^  of  Ampheia,  who  imme- 
diately sounded  the  ala^rm  of  an  approaching 
enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arm»  with  mwe 
tlian  their  wonted  al^tcrity,  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  for  which  they  had  so  long  wished 
m  vain,  of  deciding^  ajt  one  blpw,  the  event  of  a, 
tedious  war.  The  hostile  araues  approached 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  their 
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resentment,  and  arrived,  with  high  expectations,  chap. 
at  the  intermediate  plain  which  overspread  the  y  -1^\^ 
confines  of  the  two  kingdoms.     But  there,  the 
martial  ardour  of  the  troops  received  a  check, 
which  had  not  been  forseen  by  their  commanders. 
The  rivulet,  intersecting  the  plain,  was  swelled 
by  the  rains  into  a  tofrent.     This  circumstance 
prevented  a  general  engagement.     The  cavalry 
alone  (amounting  on  either  side  to  about  five 
hundred  horse)   passed  near  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  and  contended  in  an  indecisive  skirmish ;  which 
while  the   fury  of  the  infantry  evaporated  in  Cldecisive. 
empty  boasts  and  unavailing  insults.     Night  in- 
sensibly came  on,  during  which  the  Messenians 
fortified  their  camp  with  so  much  skill,  that  the 
enemy,  rather  than  venture  to  storm  it,  preferred 
to  return  home,  after  an  expedition,  which,  con- 
sidering their  superiority  in  numbers,  appeared 
Bo  less  inglorious  than  ineffectual. 

The  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  Spartans 
army  deserved  not  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  ^Jr  carry- 
The  severe  fathers  of  the  republic  upbraided  the  ingonth* 
degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no  longer  paid  re-  vigour! 
gard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken,  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they 
had  completely  subdued  the  Messenians*     The 
spirit  of  the  senate  was  soon  diffused  through 
the  community ;  and  it  was  determined,  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  to  prepare  for 
c^rying  on  a  more  fierce  war  than  the  enemy 
bad    yet  experienced.      At   the  approach  of 
autumn,  the   season  always  preferred  for  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  those  early  times,  all 
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CHAP,  the  Spartans  of  military  age,  as  well  as  the  inhabit^' 
t    ^^\  J  ants  of  the  subordinate  towns  of  Laconia,  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Lacedaemonians,  were 
Number     ready  to  take  the  field.  After  leaving  a  sufficient 
for^^      body  of  troops   for  the  internal  safety  of  the 
country,  the  number  that  might  be  spared  abroad 
probably  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand 
men.     This  powerful  army  was  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  confluence  of  strangers,  particu- 
larly the  Asslnians  and  Dryopians,  who  fled  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Argos,  a  republic  no  less 
blameable  than   Sparta,  for  oppressive  severity 
towards  her  weaker   neighbours.     Besides  this 
.   reinforcement,  the  Spartans  hired  a  considerable 
body  of  archers  from  Crete,  to  oppose  the  hoFSft 
and  hght  infantry  of  the  Messenians.     The  ma- 
nagement of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the 
Spartan  Kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus ;  the* 
former  of  whom  commanded  the  right,  and  the 
latter  the  left  wing,  while  the  central  division 
was    committed    to  the  discretion    and  valour 
of   Euryleon,   who,    though   born   in    Sparta, 
descended    from    the    royal    line   of   Theban 
Cadmus. 
Second  Aucicnt  Writers  have  neglected  to  mention  the 

m^'  scene  of  this  second  engagement,  which  Pausa- 
oiyrap.  nias  has,  with  more  diffusiveness  than  accuracy, 
A.C.  739.  described,  in  his  historical  journey  through 
Messenia ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture, 
from  this  omission,  that  both  the  first  and  second 
battles  happened  near  the  same  place,  on  the 
extensive  plain  which  connects  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 
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The  Messenians  were  inferior,  both  in  nam-  CHAP, 
bers  and  in  discipline,  but  ardent  in  the  cause  of  >  ^' 
every  thing  most  dear  to  them.  Euphaes 
headed  their  left  wing,  which  opposed  the  divi- 
sion of  Theopompus ;  Pytharatus  led  the  right ; 
and  Cleonnis  commanded  the  centre.  Before 
the  signal  was  given  for  charge,  the  commanders 
addressed  their  respective  troops.  Theopompus, 
with  Laconic  brevity,  "  reminded  the  Spartans 
"  of  their  oath,  and  of  the  glory  which  their  an- 
**  cestors  had  acquired  by  subduing  the  terri- 
<*  tories  of  their  neighbours.'*  Euphaes,  at 
greater  length,  animated  his  soldiers  to  victory, 
by  describing  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat. 
"  Their  lands  and  fortunes  were  not  the  only 
"  objects  of  contention :  they  had  already  ex- 
"  perienced  the  Spartan  cruelty  in  the  unhappy 
"  fate  of  Ampheia,  where  all  the  men  of  a  mili- 
*•  tary  age  had  been  put  to  the  sword;  the  wo- 
"  men,  as  well  as  the  children,  with  their  aged 
"  parents,  subjected  to  an  ignominious  servi- 
"  tude ;  their  temples  burnt  or  plundered ;  the 
•*  city  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  country 
«*  desolated.  The  calamities  hitherto  confined  to 
"  that  little  district,  would  be  diffused  over  the 
*«  whole  of  their  beautiful  territory,  unless  the 
**  active  bravery  of  Messenia  should  now,  by  a 
"  noble  effort  of  patriotism,  overcome  the  num- 
"  bers  and  discipline  of  Sparta.**  Encouraged 
by  the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Messenians 
rather  ran  than  marched  to  the  battle.  As  they 
approached  the  enemy,  they  threatened  them 
with  their  eyes  and  gestures,  reproaching  them 

M  4 
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CHAP,  with  an  insatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power, 
.  ^y*  .  an  unnatural  disregard  to  the  ties  of  bJood,  an 
impious  indifference  towards  common  paternal 
gods,  and  particularly  for  the  revered  name  of 
Hercules,  the  acknowledged  founder  and  patron 
of  both  kingdoms.  From  words  of  reproach 
they  made  an  easy  transition  to  deeds  of  violence. 
Fierceness  Many  quitted  their  ranks,  and  assailed  the  em- 
i^y  of^the  battled  phalanx  of  the  Spartans.  The  wounded 
comba-  spent  the  last  exertions  ^^  of  their  strength  in 
signal  acts  of  vengeance,  or  employed  their  last 
breath  in  conjuring  their  companions  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  bravery  ;  and  to  maintain, 
by  an  honourable  death,  the  safety  and  renown 
of  their  country.  To  the  generous  ardour  of 
the  Messenians,  Sparta  opposed  the  assured  in^ 
trepidity  of  disciplined  valour.  Her  citizens, 
inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  closed  their  ranks,  and 
remained  firm  in  their  respective  posts.  Where 
the  enemy  in  any  part  gave  way,  they  followed 
them  with  an  undisturbed  progress ;  and  endea. 
voured,  by  the  continuance  of  regular  exertion, 
to  overcome  the  desultory  efforts  of  rage,  fury, 
and  despair.^^ 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  in  the  sen- 
timents and   conduct  of  two  armies,   both  of 

"  Agreeably  to  the  melancholy  firmness  pf  the  adrice  afterwardj 
given  by  Tyrtaeus  to  the  Spartans, 

Kai  ris  aw9$yr}ffKCMf  is-cer'  cutovruraro. 

TYRT-a:u5,  edit,  Glasg.  |>,  4.  rer.  5. 
»5  The  mode  of  fighting  ia  that  age  is  forciWy  <Je«Tibcd  by 
Tyrtaeus,  ii.  7.  edit.  Glasg.   AAAa  ns  cv  9ia€as  fwno  wr*  mn^tpiuat, 
&€.  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 
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which  were  ^ke  animated  by  the  love  of  glory  chap. 
aud  the  desire  of  vengeance  ;  passions  whidi  ^  J^*  , 
they  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  there  was  no 
example,  on  either  side,  o£  a  soldier  who  deigned 
to  ask  quarter,  or  who  attempted  to  soothe,  by 
the  prombe  of  a  large  ransom,  the  unrelenting 
cruelty  of  the  victors.  Emulation  and  avarice 
conspired  in  despoiling  the  bodies  of*  the  slain. 
Amidst  this  barbarous  employment,  which  cus- 
tom only  rendered  honourable,  many  met  with 
an  untimely  fate ;  for,  while  they  stripped  the 
dead  with  the  rashness  of  blind  avidity,  they 
often  exposed  tl^ir  own  persons  to  the  darts  and 
swords  of  their  enemies ;  and  sometimes  the 
dying,  by  a  fortunate  wound,  soothed  the  agonies 
of  the  present  moment,  and  retaliated  their  past 
sufferings^  on  their  unguarded  despoilers/ 

The  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  The  Spar- 
with  leading  their  troops  to  action,  and  sharing  Mess^ian 
the  common  danger,  longed,  as  the  battle  began  >^>"S8  pre- 
to  warm,  to  signalise  their  valour  in  single  com-  ^ge  in 
bat.    With  this  design,  Theopompus,  listening  c^^it: 
only  to  his  courage,  first  marched  towards  £u- 
pliaes,  who,  seeing  him  approach,  cried  out  to 
his  companions,    **  Does  not  Theopompus  well 
*«  imitate  the  bloody-minded  Polynices  ^^  who, 
*<  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  strangers,  levied  war 
«<  against  his  native  country,  and,  with  his  own 
"  hand,  slew  a  brother,  by  whom,  at  the  same 
"  instant,  he  himself  was  slain  ?  In  like  manner 
«<  does  Theopompus,  with  unnatural  hatred,  per- 


H  See  «bo?e»  p.  16. 
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**  secute  his  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Hercules  j 
"  but  I  trust  he  shall  meet  the  punishment  diie 
Prevented  "  to  his  impiety.'*     At  sight  of  this  interesting 
Sdowof  spectacle,  the  troops  were    inspired  with  new 
•^^         ardour,  and  the  batde  raged  with  redoubled  fury. 
The  chosen  bands,  who  respectively  watched  the 
safety  of  the  contending  princes,  became  insen- 
sible to  personal  danger,  and  only  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  sacred  persons  of  their  kings.     The 
strength  of  Sparta,  at  length,  began  to  yield  to 
the  activity  of  her  rivals.     The  troops  of  Theo- 
pompus  were  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder ; 
and  the  reluctant  prince  was  himself  compelled 
to  retire.     At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 
the  Messenians,  having  lost  their  leader  Pytha- 
ratus,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Polydorus  and 
his  Spartans :  but  neithel-  this  general,  nor  King 
Euphaes  thought  proper  to  pursue  the  flying 
enemy.  It  seemed  more  expedient  to  strengthen, 
with  their  victorious  troops,  the  central  divi- 
sions  of  their  respective  armies;    which   still 
continued  to  fight  with  obstinate  valour,  and 
Extraordi-  doubtful  succcss.   Night  at  length  put  an  end  to 
nanr  isMie   the  engagement,  which  had  proved  hard  and  hu- 
iMttle.       miliating  to  both  parties  ;  for  next  morning  nei- 
ther offered  to  renew  the  battle,  neither  ventured 
to  erect  a  trophy  of  victory ;  while  both  craved 
a  suspension  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ring the  dead ;  a  demand  generally  construed  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  defeat, 
lu  remote      Although  the  immediate  effects  of  the  battle 
^"^^       were  alike  destructive  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the 
Messenians,  its  remote  consequences  were  pocu- 
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liarly  minoois  to  the  latter.    They  were  less  rich  chap. 
and  less  numerous  than  their  opponents  ;  their  ^    ^^'    , 
army   could  not  be  recruited   with   the  same 
fiicility  ;  many  of  their  slaves  were  bribed  into 
the   enemy's    service ;    and  a  pestilential  dis- 
temper,  concurring  with  other  misfortunes,  re- 
duced them  to  the  last  extremity  of  distress. 
The  Spartans,  meanwhile,  carried  on  their  an- 
nual incursions  with  more  than  usual  cruelty, 
involving  the  husbandmen,  with  his  labours,  in 
undistinguished  ruin,  and  destroying  by  fire  and 
sword,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  unfor- 
tified cities.     The  miserable  ravages  to  which  The  Mo- 
these  cities  were  continually  exposed,  obliged  JhTSieiii- 
the  Messenians  to  abandon  them  and  to  seek  ?eiv«mi 
refuge  among  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  trets 
of  Ithom6  ;  a  place  which,  though  situate  near  '^^"^ 
the  frontiers   of  Laconia,    afforded   them   the 
securest  retreat  amidst  their  present  calamities, 
being  strongly   fortified    by  nature,   and    sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  which  bid  defiance  to  the 
battering  engines  known  in  that  early  age. 

The  Messenians,  thus  defended  against  ex-  xhor  «nf^ 
ternal  assaults,  were  still  exposed  to  the  danger  ^^^& 
of  perishing  by  famine.  The  apprehension  of 
this  new  calamity  gave  additional  poignancy  to 
the  feelings  of  their  unhappy  situation,  and  in- 
creased the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever  among  men  cooped  up 
within  a  narrow  fortress.  Under  the  pressure  of 
present,  and  the  dread  of  future  evil,  their 
minds  were  favourably  disposed  for  admitting 
the  terrors  of  superstition.     A  messenger  was 
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CHAP,   sent  to  Delphi  to  enquire  by  what  sacrifice  they 

V  j^:  ,  might  appease  the  resentment  of  the  angry  gods. 

On  his  return  to  Ithom^,  he  declared  the  stern 

answer  of  the  god,  which  demanded  the  innocent 

Prepare  to  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race.     The  Mes- 

vtrgin^of*   scnians  prepared  in  full  assembly  to  obey  the 

l^e  royal    horrid  mandate.     The  lots  were  cast,  and  the 

daughter  of  Lyciscus  was'  declared  worthy  of 

atoning,  by  her  blood,  for  the  sins  of  the  prince 

and   people ;    but  the  father,  who  was  only  a 

distant  branch  of  the  royal  family,   allowed  his 

paternal  affection  to  prevail  over  the  dictates  of 

both    his  patriotism    and    his   piety.      By   his 

advice,  Ephebolus,  a  diviner,  opposed  the  sa- 

crifice,  asserting  that  the  pretended  princess  was 

not  what  she  appeared,  but  a  supposititious  child, 

whom  the  artifice  of  the  wife  of  Lyciscus  had 

who  is       adopted,  to  conceal  her  barrenness.     While  the 

by'herT^"  remonstrances  of  the  diviner  engaged  the  atten- 

tijer.         tion  of  the  assembly,  Lyciscus  privately  with^ 

drew  his  daughter;    and,  escaping  unobserved 

through  the  gates  of  Ithom6,  sought  protection, 

against  the  cruelty  of  fortune  and  of  his  friends, 

among  the  inveterate  enemies  of  his  country. 

Aristode-        He  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 

"otes'his     ^'^  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  the  discovery 

own         of  his  departure  threw  the  Messenians  into  great 

daughter.  *^  ,  .     .  ,  .       ^  , 

^consternation  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whdt 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  their  superstitious 
terrors,  had  not  Aristodemus,  another  branch  of 
the  Herculean  stock,  and  not  mbre  distinguished 
by  birth  than  merit,  voluntarily  offered  to  deVOte 
his  own  child  for  the  public  safety.     But  this 
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sacrifice  was  Hkewise  exposed  by  a  youths  ^i^ki,  c  h  ap^ 
passionately  in  love  with  the  intended  victim,  ,  ,J^'^# 
ciied  out,  that  she  was  his  betrothed  wife,  and  Her  lover 
that  it  belonged  to  her  destined  husband,  not  to  ^a^^. 
her  inhuman  father,  to  dispose  of  her  life  and  for- 
tune.    When  his  noisy  clamours  were  little  re- 
garded by  the  assembly,  he  had  the  efirontery  to 
assert,  that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus  coidd 
not  answer  the  condition  required  by  the  oracle ; 
that  even  before  tlie  nuptial  rites  had  been  cele- 
brated, she  had  pitied  the  violence  of  his  passion^ 
and  that  now  she  carried  in  her  womb  the  fruit 
of  their  unha^y  loves.     Aristodemus,  hearing 
this  declaration,  was  seized  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation at  the  unmerited  disgrace  thrown  on  his 
&mily.     "  It  then  appeared,'*  says  an  ancient 
author  ^\  "  with  what  ease  destiny  tarnishes  the 
"  feeble  virtues,  of  men,  as  the  slime  of  a  river 
<«  doea  the  shining  ornaments  which  cover  its 
"  humkl  bed.'*  .  The  angry  father  plunged  his  she  is  slam 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  his  unfortunate  dangh-  ^^^^^  ^"" 
tec,  and,   with  horrid  barbarity,   opening  her 
womb  in  the  presence  of  the  amazed  assembly^ 
dietnaiided  justice  on  the  infamous  impostor  who 
had  tradnced  her  virtue.     The  Messenians  were 
still  farther  irritated  agaii^  the  youth,  in  coo-- 
sequence  of  the   opinion   of  Ephebolus,    who 
declared  that  another  victim  must  be  sought  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  because  Aristo- 
demus had  sacrificed  his  dau^iter,  not  in  «be- 

*$  Pausasias,  p.  232.  This  might  satisfy  the  superstition  of  an- 
ttquity,  but  it  will  appear,  in  modern  times,  n  poor  excuse  for  such 
a  thockifig  bnrbarity. 
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dience  to  the  oracle,  but  to  gratify  the  impetuous 
passions  of  his  own  ungovernable  soul.  The 
rage  of  the  assembly  would  have  speedily  sent 
the  lover  to  attend  the  shade  of  his  mistress ; 
but  fortunately  he  was  beloved  and  pitied  by 
king  Euphaes,  whose  authority  controuled,  on 
this  occasion,  the  audacious  insolence  of  a  priest, 
and  checked  the  wild  fury  of  the  populace.  The 
king  asserted  that  Apollo  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  disobedience  :  the  god  demanded 
the  Wood  of  a  virgin  ;  a  virgin  had  been  slain  ; 
but  neither  did  the  Pythia  determine,  nor  be- 
longed it  to  them  to  enquire,  by  whose  hand,  or 
from  what  motive,  the  victim  should  be  put  to 
death. 
Obstinate  The  Oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by  the 
i^Mei-^  wisdom  of  the  prince,  not  only  allayed  the 
•enians,  frantic  rage,  but  restored  the  fainting  hopes,  of 
the  people.  They  determined  to  defend  their 
capital  to  the  last  extremity  -,  and  this  generous 
resolution,  which  they  maintained  inviolate  dur- 
ing the  course  of  several  years,  was  justified  by 
obstinate  exertions  of  valour, 
who  pro-  The  s|)irited  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
^  ftoro"  Messenians,  as  well  as  the  proud  tyranny  of 
A^.and  Sparta,  tended  to  procure  to  the  weaker  state 
several  useful  alliances  among  the  neighbouring 
republics.  Of  all  the  communities  inhabiting 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthians  alone,  as  f 
maritime  and  commercial  people,  entertained 
little  jealousy  of  the  Spartans;  while  the  Argives 
and  Arcadians,  from  proximity  of  situation,  as 
well  as  interference  of  interest  and  ambition. 
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held  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus  in  peculiar  detest-  chap. 
ation.      By  the    assistance  of  these  powerful  ^  J^'  , 
allies,  the  Messenians  gained  considerable  ad-  Their 
vantage  in  two  general  engagements ;   in  the  ^"^^ 
former  of  which  their  king  Euphaes»  betrayed 
by  the  ardour  of  success  into  an  unequal  com- 
bat,  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  slain  in 
the  action.      The  valour  of  Aristodemus  was 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne ;  and  his  conduct  in  war  justified  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his  country- 
men.    For  five  years  he  baffled   the  aspiring 
hopes  of  the  Spartans ;  defeated  them  in  several 
desultory  rencounters ;  and,  in*  a  pitched  battle, 
fought  near  ,the  walls  of  Ithome,  overcame  the 
principal  strength  of  their  republic,  assisted  by 
that  of  the  Corinthians. 

This  victory,  though  obtained  by  stratagem 
rather  than  by  superiority  of  courage  or  disci- 
pline, threw  the  Spartan  senate  into  the  greatest 
perplexity,  and  deprived  them  of  the  expectation 
of  putting  a  speedy,  or  even  a  fortunate  end  to 
the  war.     In  their  distress  they  had  recourse  to 
the  same  oracle  which  had  relieved  the  affliction 
of  the  Messenians.     As  the  policy  of  the  god  ithom^ni 
seldom  sent  away  in  ill  humour  the  votaries  of  iend^*"* 
his  shrine,  the  destruction  of  Ithom6  was  an-  oiymp. 
nounced  with  prophetic  obscurity.     The  Spar-  a.^c!  724. 
tans,  with  revived  hopes,  again  took  the  field ; 
and  their  new  ardour  was  successful  in  several 
skirmishes  with  the  Messenians,  who,  harassed 
by  an  open,  were  still  more  fatally  oppressed  by 
^  secret  foe.    The  people  were  again  seized  with 
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CHAP,  superstitious  terrors*  Dreams,  visions,  and 
,  ^^'  ,  other  prodigies,  confirmed  the  melancholy  pre- 
diction of  Apollo.  The  impatient  temper  of 
Aristodemus  made  him  withdraw,  by  a  voluntar/ 
death,  from  the  evils  which  threatened  his  coun- 
try. The  other  leaders  of  greatest  renown  had 
perished  in  the  field.  Ithome,  deprived  of  its 
principal  support,  and  invested  more  closely 
than  before,  was  compelled,  after  a  siege  of  ^ve 
months,  to  submit  to  the  slow  but  irresistiWe 
impressions  of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants 
as  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hospitality  in 
Sicyoh,  Argos,  or  Arcadia,  travelled  with  all 
possible  expedition  into  those  countries-  The 
sacred  families,  who  were  attached  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  Ceres,  sought  a  secure  refuge  among 
the  venerable  priests  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  interior  towns  and  villages,  endea- 
vouring, in  the  obscurity  of  their  ancient  habit- 
ations, to  elude  the  industrious  search  of  an 
unrelenting  enemy.^ 
Con«e-  Th^  Lacedaemonians  having  thus  obtained  pos- 

3?^fi^^^  session  of  the  Messenian  capital,  displayed  signal 
Messenian  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelity  to  their  allies,  and 
'^^'  cruelty  to  their  enemies.   Ithom6  was  demolished 

to  the  foundation.  Of  its  spoils,  three  tripods* 
were  consecrated  to  Amyclean  Apollo*  The- 
first  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  Venus,  the 
second  with  that  of  Diana,  and  the  third  with 
the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.    To  the  As- 

»^  Paiisan.  Messen.  &  Strabd,  1.  viii. 
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sinians,  who  had  assisted  them  with  peculiar  chap. 
alacrity  in  the  war,  the  Spartans  gave  that  beau-  y  -^'^ 
tiful  portion  of  the  Messenian  coast,  which  as- 
sumed, and  long  retained,  the  name  of  its  new 
inhabitants.  They  rewarded  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Messenian  Androcles,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  discovered  his  par- 
tiality for  Sparta,  by  bestowing  on  his  descendants 
the  fertile  district  Hyamia.  The  rest  of  the 
Messenian  nation  were  treated  with  all  the  rigour  - 
of  Spartan  policy.  They  were  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  proud  victors,  to 
present  them  every  year  with  half  the  produce 
of  their  soil,  and,  under  pain  of  the  severest 
punishment,  to  appear  in  mourning  habits  at 
the  funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  magis- 
trates.^^ 

After  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  state  of 
Greece  appears,  for  several  years,  to  have  en-  ^^^^^  *^ 
joyed  an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity.  Peace 
promoted  population  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus continued  to  diffuse  their  numerous 
colonies  over  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Corcyra,  as 
well  as  over  the  southern  division  of  Italy,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia.*^ 
In  this  delicious  country  two  considerable  esta- 

*7  Pausan.  ibid. 

■"  This  name,  as  will  be  proved  hereafler,  denoted  the  Greek 
settlements,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  colonies  there  became, 
in  progress  of  time,  perhaps  more  considerable  than  the  mother- 
conntry.  Their  proceedings  will  be  fully  related  in  the  following 
work ;  but  not  until  their  transactions  enter  into  the  general  system 
of  Grecian  politics. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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CHAP,  blishments  were  formed  about  the  same  time, 
^  J^\^  the  one  at  Rhegium,  the  other  at  Tarentum. 
Rhegium,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent,  soon  acquired  the  ascendant  over 
the  neighbouring  cities :  and  Tarentum  having 
become  the  most  powerful  community  on  the 
eastern  coast,  had  the  honour  of  giving  name  to* 
the  spacious  bay,  which  penetrates  so  deeply  into 
Italy,  that  it  almost  unites  the  Tuscan  and  the 
Ionian  seas. 

The  particular  causes  which  occasioned,  or 
the  various  consequences  which  attended,  those 
several  migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient  his- 
tory ;  the  Lacedaemonian  establishment  at  Ta- 
rentum was  alone  marked  by  such  circumstances 
as  have  merited,  on  account  of  their  singularity, 
to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages. 
The  Lace-      During  the  second  expedition  *•  of  the  Spartans 
MsTund   ag^st  Messenia,  the  army,  consisting  of  the 
Tarentum  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  attained  the 
military  age,  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  re- 
turn  home  till  they  had  subdued  their  enemies. 
This  engagement  detained  them  several  years  in 
the  field,  during  which  period,  Sparta,  inhabited 
only  by  women,  children,  and  helpless  old  men, 
produced  no  succeeding  generatiqn  to  support 
the  future  glories  of  the  republic.     Sensible  of 
this  inconvenience,  which,  in  a  warlike  and  am- 
bitious state,  surrounded  by  warlike  and  ambi- 

*•  Thfly  had  taken  the  mm»  oath  in  the  first  ezpeditioo :  but  it 
appeart  firon  Fmmmu  that  they  did  not  obseavo  it.  The  senatora 
upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice  and  contempt  of  their  oath» 
ItiAifly  mu  T«  tfit^  uflv^cfMT.     Pausav.  p.  S38. 
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tious  rivals,  might  have  been  productive  of  the  chap. 
most  dangerous  consequences,  the  senate  re-  ^  ^^' 
called  such  young  men  as,  having  left  their 
country  before  they  had  attained  the  military  age, 
were  not  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  field ; 
and  enjoined  them  to  associate  promiscuously  with 
the  married  women,  that  the  city  might  thus  be 
preserved  from  decay  and  de3olation.  The  chil- 
dren  bom  of  these  useful,  though  irregular  con- 
nections, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Par- 
theniae;  probably  denoting  the  condition  of  their 
mothers.*  They  had  no  certain  father;  nor 
were  they  entitled,  though  citizens  of  Sparta,  to 
any  private  inheritance.  These  circumstances 
kept  them  a  distinct  body,  the  members  of  which 
were  attached  by  the  strictest  friendship  to  each 
other,  and  hostile  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

This  dangerous  disposition  was  still  farther  Conspira. 
increased  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  the  p^^^^^?^ 
Spartans,  who,  on  their  return  from  the  conquest 'an J  He- 
of  Messenia,  treated  the  Parthenias  with  scorn 
and  contumely.  The  young  men  could  endure 
poverty  and  misfortune,  but  could  not  brook 
disgrace.  Their  unhappy  situation,  and  the 
impatience  with  which  they  submitted  to  it,  na- 
turally connected  them  with  the  Helots,  those 
miserable  slaves  whose  just  indignation  ever 
prompted  them  to  revolt  from  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  their  masters.    A  conspiracy  was  formed ;  the 

**  TlapBtnas.    Filitis  natus  ex  ea,  quss  quum  duceretur,  yvrgo 
Don  erat.   Conf.  Abistot.  Polit.  1.  v.  c.  7.  et  £pigrain.  apud  PoUuc. 
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CHAP,  day,  place,  and  signal  were  determined,  upon 
J^l  J  which  the  Partheniae  and  Helots,  armed  with 
concealed  daggers,  and  with  the  most  hostile 
fury,  should  retaliate,  in  the  public  assembly, 
their  past  sufferings  and  insults  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing superiority  of  the  proud  lords  of  Sparta. 
The  time  approached,  and  the  design  was  ripe 
for  execution,  when  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly ordered  the  cryer  to  proclaim.  That  none 
present  should  throw  up  his  cap  (for  that  had 
been  the  signal  appointed  by  the  conspirators) ; 
and  thus  clearly  intimated  that  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  prepared 
to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  dangerous  treachery 
of  their  dependants.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Helots,  or  whe- 
ther, as  the  conspiracy  bad  been  laid  open  by  one 
^f  their  number,  the  merit  of  an  individual  was 
allowed  to  atone  fbr  the  guilt  of  the  class*  The 
Parthenis,  however,  were  treated  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  lenity,  suggested  probably 
by  the  fears,  rather  than  by  the  humanity  of 
S^parta."  They  were  not  only  allowed  to  escape 
unpunished  from  their  native  country,  but  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  necessary  for  undertak- 
ing a  successful  expedition  against  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts ;  and  thus  enabled  to  establish 
themselves,  under  their  leader  Phalantus, 
in  the  delightful  recesses  of  the  Tarentine 
gulph.* 

*«  Epbor.  apod  Sirab.  L  Ti.  ••  Pftuian.  Plioc. 
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The  Spartans,  when  delivered  from  the  dan- 
ger of  this    formidable    conspiracy,    enjoyed, 
above  thirty  years,  domestic  as  well  as  public  ThcM«l 
peace,  until  again  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  ^J^2«  to 
Messenians.     The  dishonourable  conditions  im-  J®J^>^ 
posed  on  that  people;  the  toilsome  labours  to  xJ^4. 
which    most    of  them    were    necessarily  con-  '^^•^•*" 
demned,  in  order  to  produce  the  expected  tri- 
bute ;  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  augmented 
by  industry,    and  augmenting  in  its  turn  the 
populousness  of  the  country ;   all  these  causes 
conspired  to  sharpen  their  resentment,  to  em- 
bitter their  hostility,  and  to  determine  them  at 
every  hazard  to  expose  their  fortune  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword.     The  negligence  of  Sparta 
favoured  the  progress  of  rebellion.    While  she 
degraded  the  Messenians  by  the  most  humiliat- 
ing  marks  of  servitude,  she  allowed  them,  how- 
ever,  to  rebuild  their  cities,  to  assemble  in  the 
public  places,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  mutual  grievances  and  complaints.    To  re- 
ward the  services  of  Androcles,  the  Messenian 
king,  she  had  bestowed  on  his  family  the  rich  ^ 

province  of  Hyamia;  but  the  descendamts  of  that 
prince,  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotism  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  encou- 
raged the  warlike  diq)ositions  of  his  countrymen. 
The  young  men  of  Andania  longed  to  take  up 
anns.  They  were  headed  by  Aristomenes,  a 
youth  descended  irom  the  ancient  line  of  Mes- 
senian kings,  adorned  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  mind  and  body,  and  whose 
exploits,  if,  instead  of  being  sung  by  Rhianus, 
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and  related  by  Pausanias,   they  had   been  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  or  celebrated  by  Homer, 
would  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Grecian 
heroes. 
Obtain  as-      I^  entering  upon  this  memorable  war,  the 
Bistance      Messcnians  consulted  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
Arcives      at  the  samc  time  that  they  obeyed  the  calls  of 
dians^^"  auimosity  and  ambition.      Before   discovering 
their  intention  to  take  arms,  they  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  inti- 
mating their  inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Sparta,    provided  they  could   depend  on  the 
hearty  assistance  of  Uieir  ancient  allies.     The 
Argives  and  Arcadians  were  naturally  enemies  to 
their  w&rlike  and  ambitious  neighbours  i  and  at 
this  particular  juncture,  the  enmity  of  the  former 
towards  Sparta,  was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled 
into  resentment.    Both  nations  confirmed,  by  the 
most  flattering  promises,  the  resolution  of  the 
Messenians,  who,  with  uncommon  unanimity  and 
concert,  sought  deliverance  from  the  oppressive 
severity  of  their  tyrants. 
The  battle      The  first  engagement  was  fought  at  Derae,.  a 
of  Derae.    village  of  Messenia.    The  soldiers,  on  both  sides, 
behaved  with  equal  bravery;  the  victory  was 
Brayery      doubtful ;  but  Aristomeues,  the  Mes;$enian,  ac- 
ration^r  quired  unrivalled  glory  and  renown.  On  the  field 
Aristo-      of  battle  he  was  saluted  King  by  the  admiring 
menes.       gratitude  of  liis  countrymen.    He  declined,  how- 
ever, the  dangerous  honours  of  royalty,  declarizig 
himself  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  General^ 
which,  in  that  age,  implied  a  superiority  in  noar- 
ti^  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  war^ 
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and  in  the  experience  of  command.  The  Mes- 
senian  excelled  in  all  these,  and  possessed,  be- 
sides, a  degree  of  military  enthusiasm,  which,  as 
it  was  employed  to  retrieve  the  desperate  afiairs 
of  his  country,  deserves  to  be  for  ever  remem- 
bered and  admired.  Sensible  how  much  de- 
pended on  the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  war^ 
he  immediately  marched  to  Sparta ;  entered  the 
city,  which  was  neither  walled  nor  lighted,  dur- 
ing night ;  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva a  buckler,  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  a 
monument  of  his  success  against  the  enemy,  and 
an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will  of  that  war- 
like goddess. 

The  hardiness  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled  by  The  dn- 
the  shigular  intrepidity  of  his  companions  Pan-  5^  oV 
ormus  and  Oonippus.     While  the  Lacedaemo-  ^anonnu* 
nians  celebrated  in  their  camp  the  festival  of  nippus. 
their  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  youths  of 
Andania,  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  with  lances  in 
their  hands,  and  a  purple  mantle  flowing  over 
their  white  vestments,  presented  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  joyous  assembly.     The  supersti- 
tious crowd,  dissolved  in  mirth  and  wine,  ima- 
gined that  their  heavenly  protectors  had  appeared 
in  a  human  form,  in  order  to  grace  the  festival 
established  in  their  honour."  As  they  approached 
unarmed,  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  the  divine 
brothers  of  Helen,  the  young  Messenians  couched 

^  Paiinariifts,  p.  966.  Howerer  surprisidg  this  credtdity  may 
appear  in  the  present  age,  it  b  att^ted  by  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence.  Striking  instances  of  it  will  occur  in  the  later  periods  of 
the  Greek  history,  in  which  the  i^pearance  df  gods  and  heroes  is  as 
familiar  an  object  as  that  of  popish  saints  in  thc'Spanish  History  of 
Mariana. 
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their  spears,  attacked  the  multitude  with  irresist- 
ible fury,  slew  them  with  their  weapons,  or  trod 
them  down  with  their  horses,  and,  before  the 
assembly  recovered  from  its  surprise  and  con- 
sternation,  set  out  in  triumph  on  their  return  to 
Andania. 
The  Spar-       These  exploits,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
J^^gj      which  are  not  particularly  recorded, were  sufficient 
have  re-     to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  make 
the  oracle,  them  scck  the  advice  of  Apollo.     The  oracle, 
xuv^l'      when  consulted  by  what  means  they  might  change 
A.  c.  62J.  the  success  of  the  war,  ordered  them  to  demand  a 
general  from  Athens;  a  response  highly  mortify- 
ing to  the  high  Spartan  spirit,  as  their  own  kings, 
descended  from  Hercules,  were  the  constitutional 
,   commanders  of  their  armies.  In  compliancei  how- 
ever,  with  the  mandate  of  the  god,  the  haughtiness 
of  Sparta  was  obliged  to  make  a  request  which  the 
jealousy  of  Athens  durst  not  venture  to  refuse. 
The  Athe-  The  Athenians,  when  informed  of  the  oracle,  im- 
them  T>T?  mediately  dispatched  to  Sparta,  Tyrtaeus,  a  man 
taBus,the    who,   like  every  Athenian  citizen,  had  indeed 
borne  arms,  but  who  had  never  been  distinguished 
by  any  rank  in   the  army.      He  was  chiefly 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet ;  a  cha- 
racter in  which  he  has  been  justly  admired  by 
succeeding  ages.^     Among  the  Spartans,  how- 

*•  Insignis  Homcrus, 

Tyrtseusqiie  mares  animos  in  martia  bella,  " 
Versibus  exacuit.  Hor. 

Three  poems  of  Tyrtasus,  containing  the  praise  of  Talour,  are  pre- 
served iu  Stobaeus ;  a  fourth,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  only  ora- 
tion now  remaining  of  Lycurgus  the  Athenian  orator,  the  friend  and 
rival  of  Demosthenes.  A  few  detached  couplets  may  also  be  read  io 
Strabo  and  Pausanias. 
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ever,  he  was  regarded  as  the  sacred  messenger  of  chap. 
the  divinity ;    and  his  verses  were  supposed  to  ^    ^'    , 
convey  the  instructions  and  sentiments  inspired 
by  his  heavenly  protector. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Aristomenes  long  conti-  Success  of 
nued  to  prevail  against  the  force  of  the  oracle,  as  ^®  Meise- 
well  as  against  all  the  other  enemies  of  Messenia.  der  their 
He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three  successive  en-  j^^ 
gagements,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so  "»«"«• 
similar,  that  they  have  frequently  been  con- 
founded with  each  other.  They  were  all  fought 
in  the  plain  of  Stenyclara,  and  the  most  remark- 
able at  a  place  called  the  Boar's  Monument,  from 
a  tradition  that  Hercules  had  anciently  sacrificed 
there  an  animal  of  that  species.  The  Mes- 
senians  were  reinforced  by  the  assistance  of  their 
allies  of  Elis  and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  of  Argos  and 
Arcadia.  The  Spartans  were  followed  by  the 
Corinthians,  their  ancient  confederates,  and  by 
the  citizens  of  Leprea,  who  chose  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  Sparta,  rather  than  submit  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Elis.  The  combined  army  was 
commanded  by  Anaxander  the  Spartan  King, 
whose  influence,  however,  was  rivalled  by  the 
authority  of  Hecatseus  the  diviner,  and  of  Tyr* 
taeus  the  poet.  The  Messenians  had  not  a  poet 
worthy  of  being  opposed  to  Tjnrtaeus ;  but  the 
predictions  of  their  diviner  Theocles  were  able, 
on  some  occasions,  to  promote  or  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  Aristomenes  himself. 

The  success  of  the  engagement  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  spirited  exertion  of  the  Messenian 
general    At  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  chosen 
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CHAP,  companions,  he  charged  the  principal  division  of 
^^'  ,  the  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  the  King  in 
person.  The  resistance  was  obstinate,  and  lasted 
for  several  hours.  When  the  Spartans  began  to 
give  way,  Aristomenes  ordered  a  new  body  of 
troops  to  complete  his  success,  to  rout  and 
pursue  the  enemy.  He,  with  his  little  but  deter- 
mined  band,  attacked  a  second  division  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  still  continued  firm  in  its 
post.  Having  compelled  this  also  to  retreat,  he, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his 
troops  against  a  third,  and  then  against  a  fourth 
brigade  ^,  both  of  which  giving  ground,  the 
whole  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with 
great  slaughter.  The  merit  of  these  achieve- 
ments was,  on  the  return  of  Aristomenes,  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men 
received  their  favourite  hero  with  joyous  accla- 
mations  ;  and  the  women,  strowing  his  way  with 
flowers,  sung  in  his  praise  a  stanza  that  has 
reached  modem  times,  expressing,  with  elegant 
simplicity,  the  glorious  victory  detained  over  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  tribute  of  just  applause  paid  to  the  virtues 
of  Aristomenes  inspired  liim  with  a  generous' 
ambition  to  deserve  the  ^ncerest  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.    With  unremitting  activity  he  con- 
tinned,  mth  his  httle  band  of  faithful  adherents, 

•*  Pausanias  acknowledges  diat  the  exploits  of  Aristomenes,  in 
liiis  engagement,  ahnoet  eiceed  belwf.  Pausan.  Messen.  There 
is  a  cemarle«ble  coincidence  in  the  character  and  achievements,  as 
well  as  in  the  situation,  of  Aristomenes,  and  those  of  the  celebrated 
Scottish  patiiot  Wallace.    Vid.  Buchan.  Hist.  Scot.  1.  viii.  passim. 
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to  over-run  the  hostile  territory,  to  destroy  the  chap. 
defenceless  villages,  and  to  cany  the  inhabitants  y,  /._  * 
into  servitude.  The  towns  ofPharae,  Carya,  and 
Egila,  successively  experienced  the  fatal  effects 
of  his  ravages.  In  the  first,  he  found  a  consider- 
able booty,  in  money  and  commodities ;  in  the 
second,  he  found  a  booty  still  more  precious,  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing 
in  the  chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably 
protected  against  the  Ucentious  violence  of  his 
followers,  and  restored,  uninjured,  for  the  ran- 
som (^ered  by  their  parents*  In  the  assault  of 
Egila,  Aristomenes  met  with  an  unexpected 
check  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
trons, who  were  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres  in  a 
neighbouring  temple,  long  held  in  peculiar  ve- 
neration. As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  the  women,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  had  been 
trained  to  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  other 
sex,  issued  forth  fircxn  the  temple,  and  assailing 
the  Messenians  with  knives,  hatchets,  burning 
torches,  and  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice, 
threw  them  into  disorder,  wounded  several  of 
the  soldiers,  and  seized  the  person  of  their  ccmi- 
mander.  Next  day,  however,  Aristomenes  was 
delivered  from  captivity,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Archidamea,  priestess  of  Ceres,  whose 
susceptible  heart  had  long  admired  and  loved 
the  merit  and  renown  of  the  brave  Messenian. 

The  amazing    success  ""of  the   Messenians,  TheSfMu*- 
which,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  had  been  ^^dbj 
interrupted  only  by  this  inconsiderable  incident,  Tjrtaeus. 
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CHAP,  disposed  the  Spartan  kings  to  abandon  the  war, 
^^'  and  to  allow  their  enemies  to  enjoy  the  honour 
and  advantages  which  they  had  so  bravely 
earned.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
senate  and  assembly.  The  allies  of  Sparta 
readily  adopted  the  same  opinion.  Tyrtaeus 
alone  opposed  the  disgraceful  measure,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  authority.  The  sacred  character 
of  the  bard,  with  the  divine  influence  of  his 
poetry,  prevailed ;  and  the  Spartans  again  en- 
tered Messenia  with  an  army,  as  numerous  and 
powerful  as  any  that  they  had  before  collected. 
But  at  sight  of  the  Messenian  troops,  headed  by 
Aristomenes,  they  were  thrown  into  new  con- 
sternation.  The  dreaded  prowess  of  their  he- 
roic antagonist,  which  they  had  so  often  and  so 
fatally  experienced,  continually  presented  itself 
to  their  minds ;  and  the  inspired  arts  of  Tyrtaeus 
were  again  necessary  to  resist  the  increasing 
panic.  A  second  time  he  revived  their  drooping 
courage,  while  attesting  the  glory  of  ancient 
warriors,  he  expatiated  on  the  magnanimity  of 
despising  fortune,  the  praise  and  honours  of 
valour,  the  joys  and  rewards  of  victory.*  These 
sentiments,  dictated  by  the  true  spirit  of  hero- 
ism, fired  their  minds  with  martial  ardour.  Diis- 
regarding  the  sweets  of  life,  they  longed  for  an 
honourable  death.  One  consideration  only  (such 
was  the  superstition  of  ancient  times)  damped 
the  generous  warmth  that  animated  their  souls. 
In  an  engagement,  which  there  was  every  reason 
to   believe  would   be   fought  with   the   most 

^  TyrtseuB,  p.  2  and  3.  edit.  Glasg. 
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obstinate  valour  on  both  sides,  what  crowds  of  chap. 
warriors  must  fall,  whose  bodies,  heaped  togetlier  .  ^^'^^ 
in  horrid  confusion,  could  not  be  recognized  by 
their  friends,  or  obtain,  with  due  solemnity, 
the  sacred  rites  of  funeral !  This  melancholy 
thought,  which  chilled  the  boldest  heart  with 
religious  horror,  might  have  formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  their  success,  had  not 
their  terrors  been  removed  by  the  prudent  mis- 
sionary of  Apollo.  By  the  advice  of  Tyrtaeus, 
each  soldier  tied  a  token,  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  designation,  round  his  right  arm,  by 
means  of  which  his  body,  however  disfigured^, 
might  be  known  to  his  friends  and  kindred. 
Thus  fortified  against  the  only  illusion  that 
could  alarm  the  minds  of  men  who  preferred 
death  to  a  defeat,  they  rushed  forward  to  attack 
their  dreaded,  and  hitherto  victorious,  foes. 

The  Messenian  general  had  drawn  up  his  The  battle 
forces  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  from  2f^®. 
which  this  engagement  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  the  Tfenches."  The  national  strength 
was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  Ar- 
cadian troops,  commanded  by  their  King  Aris- 
tocrates,  to  whose  treachery,  as  much  as  to  their 
own  valour,  the  Spartans  were  indebted  for  the 
victory. 

The  Spartans,  though  possessed  of  little  pri-  xrewherr 
vate  wealth,  had  a  considerable  public  treasure,  of  Amti>. 
with  which  they  early  began  to  bribe  those  whom  leader  of 
they  despaired  to  conquer.     With  this,  perhaps,  ^anf'**" 

^  Confuia  corporum  linewnenta.    Justin. 
••  Polybius,  1.  iv.   Strabo,  I.  yiii. 
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CHAP,   on  many  former  occasions,  they  had  tempted  the 
,    ^^'   J  avarice  of  Aristocrates,  who,  from  want  of  op- 
portunity rather  than  of  inclination  to  betray, 
had  hitherto  maintained   his  fidelity  inviolate. 
But  when  he  perceived  the  unusual  ardour  which 
animated   the  enemy;    and  reflected,   that  if, 
without  his  concurrence,  victory  should  declare 
itself  on  their  side,  he  might  for  ever  be  de- 
prived of  an  occasion  to  earn  the  wages  of  his 
intended  iniquity,  he  determined  to  abandon  his 
ancient    aUies,  and   to    ensure  success  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.     In  sight  of  the  two  armies  he 
explained    and  exaggerated  to  his  troops    the 
advantageous  position  of  the  Spartans ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  retreat,  in  case  they  themselves  were 
obliged  to  give  ground ;  and  the  inauspicious 
omens  which  threatened  destruction  to  Messene. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  ruin  ready  to  overtake  their 
aUies,  he  commanded  his  men  to  be  prepared  to 
follow  him  on  the  first  signal  for  action.     When 
the  charge  was  sounded,  and  the  Messenians 
were  preparing  to  resist  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
enemy,  Aristocrates  led  off  his  Arcadians ;  and, 
to  make  his  defection  more  apparent,  crossed 
The  Mcs.  t^®  whole  Messenian  army.     The  Messenians, 
wnians       coufounded  with  a  treachery  so  bold  and  mani- 
fest, almost  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
against  the  Spartans.   Many  forsook  their  ranks, 
and  ran  after  ihe    Arcadians,   now  conjuring 
them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  now  reproach- 
ing them  with  their  perfidious  ingratitude.  Their 
entreaties  and  insults  were  alike  vain  ;  their  army 
was  surrounded  almost  on  every  side ;  the  little 
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band  of  Aristomenes.  alone,  with  pertinacious  c  H  A  p^ 
valour,  resisting  the  efforts,  and  breaking  ,  j^'  , 
through  the  embattled  squadrons,  of  the  enemy. 
Their  example  encouraged  others  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  effect  an  escape  by  equal  bravery ; 
but,  in  attempting  this  dangerous  measure,  tJie 
greater  part  of  the  soldiers  perished,  as  well  as 
the  generals  Androcles,  Phintas,  and  Phanas, 
persons  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Messenian  nobility,  and  who,  next  to  Aristo* 
menes,  formed  the  principal  ornament  and  de-^ 
fence  of  their  declining  country. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Magnani. 
fate  of  a  nation  often  depended  on  the  event  of  Arista-^ 
a  battle.  The  contention  was  not  between  mer-  ">«!« : 
cenary  troops,  who  regarded  war  as  a  trade, 
which  they  carried  on  merely  from  interest, 
without  emulation  or  resentment.  The  citizens 
of  free  conununities  fought  for  their  liberties  and 
fcnrtunes,  their  wives  aud  children,  and  for  every 
object  held  dear  or  valuable  among  men.  In 
such  a  struggle  they  exerted  the  utmost  efibrts  of 
their  animosity  as  well  as  of  their  strength  ;  nor 
did  the  conflict  cease,  till  the  one  party  had  re- 
duced the  other  to  extremity.  It  was  not  extra- 
ordinary, therefore,  that  after  the  bloody  battle 
of  the  Trenches,  the  Messenians  should  be  un- 
able to  keep  the  field.  Aristomenes,  however, 
determined,  while  he  preserved  life,  to  maintain 
independence.  With  this  view  he  collected  the 
miserable  remains  of  his  unfortunate  troops; 
assembled  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  open 
country  j  abandoned  the  cities  and  villages  on 
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CHAP,  the  plain  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors ;  and  seized, 
^'       with  his  litde  army,  the  strong  fortress  of  Eira, 


he  throws  situate  among  the  mountains  which  run  along 

to°the  fori  the  southem  shore  of  Messenia,  defended  on  the 

^ess  of      north  by  the  river  Neda,  and  open  only  on  the 

south  towards  the  harbours  of  Pylus  and  Me- 

thon^,  which  offered  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn, 

fish,  and  other  necessary  provisions. 

A  c  682        ^^  ^^^^  situation  the  gallant  Messenian  resisted, 

—671.       for  eleven  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans,  who 

endeavoured,  with  unremitting  industry,  to  gain 

possession  of  the  fortress.     Nor  was  he  satisfied 

with  defending  the  place :  on  various  occasions 

he  made  vigorous  and  successful  sallies  against 

the  besiegers.     With  a  body  of  three  hundred 

Messenians,  of  tried  valour  and  fidelity,  he,  at 

ravagwthe  different  times,  over-ran  the  Spartan  territories, 

fer^'   •  ^^^  plundered  such  cities  as  were  either  weakly 

'  garrisoned  or  negligently  defended.    In  order  to 

^  put  a  stop  to  incursions  equally  dishonourable  and 

destructive,  the  Spartans  ordered  their  frontier 

to  be  laid  waste,  and  thus  rendered  incapable  of 

affording  subsistence  to  the  enemy.     But  they 

themselves  were   the  first   to    feel  the  incon- 

veniency  of  this  measure.     As  the  lands  towards 

that  frontier  were  the  most  fertile  in  the  pro- 

vince,  and  the  crops  in  other  parts  had  failed 

thi;ough  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the  Spar- 

tans  were  threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of 

famine  j  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  wasted 

grounds,  deprived  of  their  harvests  by  a  rigorous 

injunction  of  the  state,  were  prepared  to  add  the 

horrors  of  a  sedition.    Tyrtaeus  displayed,  on  this 
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occasion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by  ap- 
peasing the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  the  Spar- 
tans patiently  to  bear,  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  the  loss  of  fortune,  as  well  as  of  life. 

While  the  enemy  were  disturbed  by  these  com-  and  piun- 
motions,  Aiistomenes  set  out  from  Eira,  with  his  ^te!  ^"'^ 
favourite  band,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived 
by  day-break  at  Amyclae,  a  Lacedaemonian  city, 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  Having 
entered  the  place  without  resistance,  he  carried 
off  a  considerable  booty  in  slaves  and  merchan- 
dise, and  returned  to  his  mountains,  before  the 
Spartans,  though  apprised  of  his  incursion,  could 
arrive  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours. 

A  continued  series  of  such  exploits,  carried  on  Anstome- 
with  equal  success,  inspired  into  the  Messenians  prisoner? 
a  degree  of  confidence,  which  had  almost  proved 
fatal  to  their  cause.  Neglecting  that  celerity, 
and  those  precautions  to  which  they  owed  their 
past  advantages,  they  began  to  continue  so 
long  in  the  field,  that  the  Spartans  found  an 
opportunity  to  intercept  their  return.  The  little 
band  of  Aristomenes  behaved  with  its  usual 
gallantry,  and  long  defended  itself  against  far 
superior  numbers,  headed  by  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta.  The  commander,  after  receiving  many 
wounds,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and,  with  fifty  of 
his  bravest  companions,  carried  in  chains  to  the 
Lacedflsmonian  capital.  The  resentment  of  that 
rq^ublic  against  those  who  had  inflicted  on  her 
such  dreadful  calamities,  was  not  to  be  gratified 
by  an  ordinary  punishment.     After  much  deli- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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CHAP,  beration,  the  prisoners  were  thtown,  alive,  into 
V  -^'    >  the  Ceada  ;  a  profound  cavern,  commonly  em- 
Thrown     ployed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  most  atrocious 
Ceada.^     Criminals.     All  the  companions  of  Aristomenes 
were  killed  by  the  fall ;  he  alone  was  preserved 
by  an  accident,  which,  though  natural  enough 
in  itself,  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fabulous 
circumstances.®      The    Spartans,    who   loved 
valour  even  in  an  enemy,   permitted  him,   at 
his  earnest  desire,  to  be  buried  with  his  shield  ; 
a  weapon  of  defence  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
His  won-    by  the  Grecian  soldiers.     As  he  descended  into 
•ervatior"  *^®  ^^^P  cavity,  the  edge  or  boss  of  his  ample 
^^  buckler,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  pit, 

broke  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  saved  his  life.  Two 
days  he  continued  in  this  miserable  dungeon, 
amidst  the  stench  and  horror  of  dead  bodies,  his 
face  covered  with  his  cloak,  waiting  the  slow 
approaches  of  certain  death.  The  third  day  (at 
day-break)  he  heard  a  noise,  and  looking  up, 
perceived  a  fox  devouring  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  companions.  He  allowed  the  animal  to 
approach  him,  and  catching  hold  of  it  with  one 
hand,  while  he  defended  himself  gainst  its 
bite  with  the  other,  lie  determined  to  follow 
wherever  it  should  conduct  him.  The  fox  drew 
towards  a  chink  in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had 
entered  the  cavity,  and  through  which  he  in- 
tended to  get  out.  Aristomenes  then  gave  liberty 

^  An  eagle,  it  is  said,  flew  to  hit  rdief :  a  fable  counteoaiiced 
by  the  spread  eagle  on  his  shield.  Painanias  says,  he  saw  the 
shield,  which  was  preserved  in  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  Tropho- 
nius  at  Lebadea. 
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to  his  guide^  whom  he  followed  with  much  dif-  chap. 
ficulty,  scrambling  through  the  passage  which  y    ^'    , 
had  been  opened  for  his  deliverance.     He  im- 
mediately  took  the  road  of  Eira,  and  was  re* 
ceived  with  pleasing  astonishment  among  his 
transported  companions. 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  escape  were  soon  Hefwr. 
conveyed  to  Sparta  by  some  Messenian  deserters,  cm^  ^ 
whose  information  on  such  a  subject  was  not  ^^'^'^ 
more  credited,  than  if  they  had  brought  intelli- 
gence of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  But,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  the  exploits  of  Aristomenes 
convinced  the  incredulity  of  the  Spartans.  He 
was  Informed  by  his  scouts,  that  the  Corinthians 
had  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  be- 
siegers ;  that  these  troops  were  still  on  their 
march,  observing  no  order  of  discipline  in  the 
day,  and  encamping  during  night  without  guards 
or  centinels.  A  general  less  active  and  less  en- 
terprising, would  not  have  neglected  so  favour- 
able an  occasion  of  annoying  the  enemy.  But 
Aristomenes  alone  was  capable  of  effecting  this 
purpose  by  the  means  which  were  now  employed. 
That  no  appearance  of  danger  might  alarm  the 
negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  set  out  unat- 
tended^, waited  their  approach  in  conqealment, 
attacked  their  camp  in.  the  dead  of  night,  marked 
his  route  with  blood,  and  returning  loaded  with 
spoib  to  Eira,  offered  to  Messenian  Jove  the 

3*  The  exploits  of  Aristomenes  often  ol^lige  us  to  remember  the 
ezpresdon  in  Pausaniasy  p.  244.:  AfMro/ucniv  U  tftya  ^oat  tanitiicureat 
vXmtti  ii  ar^pa  irawtosrif.  **  That  he  did  more  than  seemed  pos- 
sible fiMr  «oy  one  man." 

O  « 
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Hecatomphonia^  a  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  victims; 
wliich  he  alone  was  entitled  to  perform,  who  with 
his  own  hand  had  killed  an  hundred  of  his  ene- 
mies.    This  was  the  third  time  the  Messenian 
liero  had  celebrated  the  same  tremendous  rite. 
The  Lace-      Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  persever- 
wTtJ!^    ing  efforts  of  a  single  man  prolonged  the  destiny 
cheroushr   ^f  Ejf  ^^     Aristomenes  might  have  still  withstood 
into  Eira.   the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Spartans,  but  he 
could  not  withstand  the  unerring  oracles  of 
Apollo,  which  predicted  the  fall  of  the  devoted 
city.     The  purpose  of  the  god,  however,  was 
accomplished,  not  by  open  force,  but  by  the 
secret  treachery  of  a  Lacedaemonian  adulterer. 
This  Lacedaemonian  was  the  slave  of  Empera- 
mus,  a  Spartan,  who  in  the  field  yielded  the  post 
of  honour  only  to  the  kings.    The  perfidious 
slave  had  escaped  to  the  enemy  with  his  master's 
property,  and  had  formed  an  intrigue  with  a 
Messenian  woman,  whom  he  visited  as  often  as 
her  husband  was  called  in  his  turn  to  guard  the 
citadel.     Amidst  the  miserable  joys  of  their  in- 
famous  commerce,  the  lovers  were  one  night  dis- 
turbed by  the  husband,  who  loudly  claimed  ad- 
mittance, which  however  he  did  not  obtain  till 
his  wife  had  concealed!  the  adulterer.  When  the 
woman,  with  the  most  insidious  flattery,  enquir- 
ing by  what  excess  of  good  fortune  she  was 
blessed  with  her  husband's  unexpected  return, 
the  simple  Messenian  related  that  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  had  driven  the  soldiers  from  their 
posts,  the  wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  so 
violent  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
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continue  any  longer  uncovered  on  the  high  chap. 
grounds ;  nor  could  their  desertion  be  attended  y  ^  ^^'  , 
with  any  bad  consequences  either  to  themselves 
or  to  their  country,  as  Aristomenes  was  prevent- 
ed by  a  recent  wound  from  walking  the  rounds 
as  usual,  and  as  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Spartans  should  venture  an  attack  against  the 
citadel  during  the  obscurity  and  horror  of  a  tem- 
pest The  Lacedaemonian  slave  overheard  this 
recital,  and  thus  obtained  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  he  well  knew  might  not  only  atone  for  his 
past  crimes,  but  entitle^him  to  gratitude  from  his 
ancient  master.  He  cautiously  escaped  from  his 
concealment,  and  sought  with  the  utmost  celerity 
the  Spartan  camp.  Neither  of  the  kings  being 
then  present,  the  command  belonged  to  £m- 
peramus,  who  readily  pardoned  the  fortunate 
treachery  of  a  servant  that  had  afforded  him  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  highest  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Notwithstanding  the  slipperiness  of  the 
steep  ascent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  direction  of  the 
slave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  all  the  principal  posts,  before 
the  Messenians  became  sensible  of  their  danger. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  Obstinate 
entered  into  the  city,  Aristomenes,  accompanied  tharp^ia^. 
by  the  warlike  prophet  Theocles,  together  with 
their  respective  sons  Gorgus  and  Manticles,  en- 
deav6ured  to  animate  the  despair  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  make  them  defend,  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  little  spot  of  ground  to  which  they 
could  yet  apply  the  endearing  name  of  country. 
Such  however  were  the  terrors  and  confusion  of 

o  S 
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CHAP,  the  night,  (the  darkness,  thunder,  and  tempest, 
.  -^',  i  being  rendered  still  more  dreadful  by  the  pre- 
oiynip.  sence  of  an  armed  enemy,)  that  it  was  impossible 
a!c.67i.  to  form  the  Messenians  into  such  an  order  of 
battle  as  might  enable  them  to  act  with  concert 
or  efiect*  As  the  morning  dawned,  they  saw  the 
danger  more  distinctly  than  before,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  any  other  assbtance  than  what  may 
be  derived  from  despair.  They  determined,  at 
every  hazard,  to  attack  and  penetrate  the  Spartan 
battalions.  Even  the  women  armed  themselves 
with  tiles,  with  stones,  with  every  weapon  that 
presented  itself  to  their  fnry.  They  lamented 
that  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  them 
from  mounting  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which 
they  had  purposed  to  throw  down  on  the  enemy; 
and  declared  that  they  would  rather  be  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  their  country,  than  dragged 
in  captivity  to  Sparta.  Such  generous  resolutions 
ought  to  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Messen6 ;  but 
it  seemed  impossible  to  fight  against  superior 
numbers,  aided  by  the  elements,  and  by  the 
manifest  partiality  of  the  gods ;  for  the  thunder 
happening  on  the  right  of  the  Spartans,  afibrded 
them  an  auspicious  omen  of  future  victory,  and 
presented  to  the  Messenians  the  sad  prospect  of 
impending  calamities. 

These  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  the 
Spartans,  were  improved  by  the  prudence  of  He- 
catus  the  diviner,  who  advided  that  the  soldiers 
who  composed  the  last  ranks,  as  they  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  attack,  should  be  remanded  to 
the  camp ;  and,  afler  refreshing  themselves  with 
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sleep  and  nouridmienf,  recalled,  in  due  time,  to  g  H  A  p. 
the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  Thus,  with-  ^' 
out  deprivipg  themselves  of  present  strength,  the 
Spartans  provided  for  a  future  supply  of  fresh 
tTO(^;  whil^  the  Messenians,  engaged  in  con- 
tinual action  with  the  assailants,  were  obliged  at 
the  saoie  time  to  combat  cold,  sleep,  fatigue,  and 
hunger.  For  three  days  and  nights  they  with- 
siw>d  the  combined  force  of  these  finally  resistless 
enemies;  and  when  ai length  they  began  to  give 
way,  the  diviner  Theocles  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  Spartans,  crying  out,  "  That  they 
^'  were  not  always  to  be  victorious,  nor  the  Mes- 
**  senians  always  to  be  their  slaves.  Such  was  the 
*^  will  of  the  gods!  who  commanded  him  to  perish 
"  in  the  wreck  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  future 
"  age,  was  destined  to  rise  from  its  ruins/* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  patriotism  Aristome- 
of  Aristomenes  'wpuld  have  chosen  the  same  ho-  |j^^^^* 
nourable  occasiop  of  expiring  with  tlie  freedom  remnant 
of  liis  republic,     But  the  general  preferred  life  ^niaw  ^ 
for  thet  sake  of  defending  the  small  remnant  of  a  ^J^^^^J^l 
community,  which,  he  flattered  himself,  would  be 
immortal,  not  only  from  the  prediction  of  The- 
ocles, but  from  another  circumstance  equally  im- 
portant* When  the  downfal  of  £ira  was  foretold 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  prudent  chief  had 
removed  to  a  place  of  security  some  sacred 
pledges  believed  to  contain  the  fate  of  Messene. 
Theae  mysterious  securities  consisted  of  tliin 
plates  of  lead,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  volume, 
on  which  was  engraved  an  account  of  the  history 
and  worship  of  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proser- 
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pine.  Having  concealed  in  mount  Ithom6  this 
invaluable  monument,  which  had  been  delivered 
down  in  veneration  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
Aristomenes  determined  never  to  despair  of  the 
fortane,  or  to  forsake  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Although  he  perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was 
now  become  necessary  to  relinquish  Eira,  he  did 
not,  on  this  account,  abandon  the  safety  of  its 
remaining  citizens.  In  order  to  preserve  them, 
the  only  expedient  that  could  be  employed,  with 
any  hopes  of  success,  was  the  sounding  a  retreat, 
and  the  collecting  into  one  body  such  of  his  sol- 
diers as  were  not  already  too  far  engaged  with 
the  Spartans.  Having  accomplished  this  mea- 
sure, he  placed  the  women  and  children  in  the 
centre  of  the  battalion,  and  committed  the  com- 
mand of  the  rear  to  Gorgus  and  Manticles.  He 
himself  conducted  the  van,  and  marching  to- 
wards the  enemy  with  his  spear  equally  poised, 
and  with  well-regulated  valour,  shewed,  by  his 
mien  and  countenance,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  little  remnant 
of  the  Messenian  state.  The  Spartans,  as  di- 
rected by  Hecatus  the  diviner,  opened  their 
ranks,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass  unhurt, 
judiciously  avoiding  to  irritate  their  despair. 
The  Messenians  abandoned  their  city,  and  in 
mournful  silence  marched  towards  Arcadia. 
Thdrkind  As  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were 
reception  ^^j.^  bloody  and  destructive  than  those  of  mo- 
countiy.  dem  times,  so  were  their  alliances  more  generous 
and  sincere.  When  the  Arcadians  were  informed 
of  the  taking  of  Eira,  they  travelled  in  great 
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numbers  towards  the  frontiers  of  their  kingdom,  chap, 
carrying  with  them  victuals,  clothing,  and  all  y  ^^  .. 
things  necessary  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched 
fugitives ;  whom  having  met  at  mount  Lycaea, 
they  invited  into  their  cities,  offered  to  divide 
with  them  their  lands,  and  to  give  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage.  '^ 

The  generous  sympathy  of  the  Arcadians  ani-  Arbtome. 
mated  Aristomenes  to  an  exploit,  the  boldness  ^^"t^ 
of  which  little  corresponded  with  the  depression  SJJ^*"*^ 
incident  to  his  present  fortune.     He  had  only 
five  hundred  soldiers,  whose  activity  and  strength 
were  still  equal  to  their  valour  i  and  these  he 
commanded,   in  the  presence  of  his  allies,   to 
march  straightway  to  Sparta*    Three  hundred 
Arcadians  desired  to  share  the  glory  of  this 
spirited  enterprise ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  em- 
ployed in  plundering  £ira,  this  small  but  valiant 
body  of  men  might  make  a  deep  impression  on 
a  city  stripped  of  its  usual  defence.  The  arrange-  Treacheiy 
ments  for  this  purpose  were  taken  with  the  Ar-  ShAmrat 
cadian  King  Aristocrates,  whose  behaviour  at  the  of  Aristo- 
battle  of  the  Trenches  had  occasioned  the  defeat 
of  the  Messenians,  and  whose  artifice  had  since 
persuaded  them,  that  his  shameful  behaviour  on 
that  day  was  the  effect  not  of  perfidy,  but  of 
panic  terror.    A  second  time  the  treacherous 
Arcadian  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  and 
its  allies.     Having  retarded  the  execution  of 
Aristomenes's  project,  on  pretence  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he  dis- 

5»  Polyb.  I.  iv. 
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patched  a  confidential  slave  to  Sparta,  who  dis- 
closed the  imminent  danger  threatening  that  re- 

OJymp.      public  to  Anaxandcr  the  Lacedaemonian  King. 

iflLc!^67i.  The  slave  was  interested  on  his  return,  carrying 
a  letter  from  that  prince,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  fiuthful  services  of  his  ancient  bene- 
factor.    Upon  the  discovery  of  this  letter,  which 
totally   disconcerted    the    intended   enterprise 
against  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  frantic  with  dis- 
appointment and  rage,  stoned  to  death  the  perfi- 
dious traitor  who  (Usgraced  the  name  of  king. 
The  Messenians  joined  not  in  the  execution  of 
this  substantial  act  of  justice.  Watching  the  coun- 
tenance of  Aristomenes,  whose  authority  was 
equally  powerful  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
they  observed,  that  instead  of  being  agitated  by 
resentment,  it  was  softened  into  sorrow.    The 
hero  felt  the  deepest  melancholy,  on  reflecting 
that  the  only  design  was  now  rendered  abortive, 
by  which  he  could  ever  hope  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  his  country.     Both  nations  testified  the  most 
signal  detestation  of  the  character  of  Aristocrates. 
The  Arcadians  extinguished  his  name  and  extir* 
pated  his  whole  race.   The  Messenians  erected  a 
column  near  the  temple  of  Lycaean  Apollo,  (so 
named  from  mount  Lycasa,  on  the  confines  of 
Arcadia,)  with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  his 
crime  and  punishment,  asserting  the  impossibi- 
lity of  concealing  treacherous  baseness  from  the 
investigation  of  time,  and  the  penetrating  mind 
of  Jove,  and  praying  the  god  to  defend  and  bless 
the  land  of  Arcadia. " 

^  The  imcripUon  is  preicnred  by  Polybiui,  L  ir.  and  by  Paiua- 
nnn,  Met$etu 
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Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  six  hundred  and  seventy-<Hie 
before  Christ.  The  fugitive  Messenians  experi-  Future 
enced  various  fortunes.  The  aged  and  infirm  tS^Met- 
were  treated  by  the  Arcadians,  among  whom  *^^*^ 
they  omtinued  to  reside,  with  all  the  cordial 
kindness  of  ancient  hospitality.  The  young  and 
enterprising  took  leave  of  their  benefkctOTS,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Arirtx>menes  repaired  to 
Cylen^  an  harbour  belon^g  to  the  £leans« 
.^^eeably  to  the  information  which  they  had  re-  oiyinp. 
ceived,  tJiey  found  in  that  place  their  country-  "c'/^^,^ 
men  of  Pylus  and  Methon^,  with  whom  they  con- 
sulted about  the  means  of  acquiring  new  esta« 
Mishments.  It  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
their  Elean  friends,  not  to  undertake  any  expe- 
dition for  this  purpose  until  the  return  of  spring, 
when  they  should  again  convene  in  full  assembly, 
finaUy  to  conclude  this  important  deliberation. 
Having  met  at  the  time  appointed,  they  agreed 
unanimously  to  commit  their  future  fortunes  to 
the  wisdom  and  paternal  care  of  Aristomenes, 
who  declared  his  opinion  for  establishing  a  dis- 
tant colony,  but  declined  the  honour  of  conduct- 
ing it  in  person,  and  named  for  this  office  the 
brave  Messenian  youths,  Gorgus  and  Manticles. 
The  former  of  these  inheriting  his  father's  hatred 
against  Sparta,  advised  his  countrymen  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  Zac3aithus>  which,  from 
its  situation  in  tiie  Ionian  sea,  lay  convenientiy 
for  harassing  the  maritime  partsofLaconia.  Man- 
ticles proposed  a  different  opinion,  observing  that 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  though  less  advantageously 
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CHAP,  situate  for  the  purposes  of  revenge,  was  far  better 
adapted  to  supply  the  necessary  comforts  of  Kfe; 
and  that  the  Messenians,  if  once  settled  in  that 
large  and  beautiful  island,  would  soon  forget  the 
calamities  which  Sparta  had  inflicted  on  them. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  motives  of  vengeance  or 
utility  would  have  prevailed  with  the  Messenians} 
for,  before  any  resolution  was  taJken  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  a  messenger  arrived  firom  Rhe- 
gium,  then  governed  by  Anaxilas,  a  prince  de- 
scended from  the  royal  house  of  Massenia,  who 
invited  his  wandering  countrymen  to  a  safe  and 
honourable  retreat  in  his  dominions.  When, 
agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they  arrived  at  Rhe- 
gium,  Ajiaxilas  informed  them,  that  his  subjects 
were  continually  harassed  by  the  piratical  depre- 
dations of  the  Zancleans,  an  Eolian  colony*^,  who 
possessed  a  delightful  territory  on  the  opposite 
coast.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  it 
would  be  easy  (he  observed)  to  destroy  that  nest 
of  pirates ;  a  measure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  might  be  delivered  from  very  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  the  Messenians  enabled  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  most  delicious  situation 
of  the  whole  Sicilian  coast.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  alacrity ;  the  armament  sailed  for 
Sicily ;  the  Zancleans  were  besieged  by  sea  and 
land.  When  they  perceived  that  part  of  their 
wall  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  could  derive  no 
advantage  from  continuing  in  arms,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.     Even  from 

^  Tbucydid.  1,  vi. 
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these  respected  asylums,  the  resentment  of  c  h  a  p. 
Anaxilas  was  ready  to  tear  them ;  but  he  was  re-  ^  J^- 
strained  by  the  humanity  of  the  Messenians,  who 
had  learned  from  their  own  calamities  to  pity  the 
miserable.  The  Zancleans,  thus  delivered  from 
the  sword  and  from  servitude,  the  ordinary  con- 
sequences  of  unsuccessful  war,  swore  eternal 
gratitude  to  their  generous  protectors.  The  Mes- 
senians  repaid  this  friendly  sentiment  with  an  in- 
crease of  bounty ;  they  allowed  the  Zancleans 
either  to  leave  the  place,  or  to  remain  in  the 
honourable  condition  of  citizens;  the  two  na- 
tions gradually  coalesced  into  one  community ; 
and  Zancl^,  in  memory  of  the  conquest,  changed 
its  name  to  Messene  ^,  a  name  which  may  still  be 
recognised  after  the  revolution  of  twenty-five 
centuries. 

It  has  been  abready  observed,  that  Aristomenes  And  of 
declined  the  honour  of  conducting  the  colony.  m^J^ 
His  subsequent  fortune  is  differently  related  by 
ancient  writers.**     Pausanias,  to  whom  we  are 


M  Such  is  the  account  of  Pautanias,  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
authon  whom  he  follows.  But  it  roust  not  be  dissembled,  that 
Herodotus,  lib.  tL  c.  S3.  Thucydides,  p.  1 14.  and  Diodorus, 
lib.  xL  place  Anaxilas,  King  of  Rhegium,  much  later  than  the 
second  Messenian  war.  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  Pausa- 
nias,  writing  expressly  on  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  authors  who  only  speak  of  it  incidentally.  But  when  we  re- 
flect that  these  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  there  seems 
no  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  but  by  supposing  two  princes  of 
the  name  of  Anaxilas,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  countrymen,  by  a 
species  of  flattery  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  ascribed  the  transac- 
tions of  the  former. 

»  Confer  Pausan.  Messen.  &  Plio.  1.  xl  cap.  70.  Val.  Maxim. 
lib.L  cap.t. 
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indebted  for  the  fullest  account  of  the  Messenian 
hero,  mforms  us,  that  he  sailed  to  the  isle  of 
Rhodes  with  Demagetes,  the  king  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  lalysus  in  that  island,  who  being  ad- 
vised by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter  of  the  most  illustrious  personage  in  Greece, 
had  without  hesitation  preferred  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  to  Ionia,  and 
thence  travelled  to  Sardis,  with  an  intention  of 
presenting  himself  to  Ardys,king  of  the  Lydians, 
probably  to  propose  some  enterprise  to  the  am- 
bition of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  pro- 
HU  death    ductivc  of  benefit  to  Messen6.     But  upon  his 
J^^r^^     arrival  at  Sardis  he  was  seized  with  a  disteniper 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.    Other  generals 
have  defended  their  country  with  better  success, 
but  none  with  greater  glory;  other  characters 
are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  history,  but 
none  more  deserviqg  of  immortal  fame  :  since, 
whatever  is  known  of  Aristomenes  tends  to  prove, 
that  according  to  the  principles  of  his  age  and 
country,  he  united,  in  singular  perfection,  the 
merits  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  soldier,  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  and  the  virtues  of  the 
heart 
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CHAP.  V. 

&ateqfthe  Peloponnesus  qfter  the  Conquest  ofMessenia. 
—  Of  the  Northern  Republics  of  Greece.  —  Of  the 
Grecian  Colonies.  —  devolutions  in  Government.  — 
Military  Transactions.  —  The  first  sacred  War.  —  De- 
struction  of  the  Crissean  Republic. —  Restoration  of  the 
Pythian  Games.  —  Description  of  the  Gymnastic  and 
Equestrian  Exercises.  —  History  of  Grecian  Music. 

1  HjE  conquest  of  Messenia  rendered  Sparta  the  chap. 
most  considerable  power  in  Greece.     The  Pelo-  v    ^'    , 
ponnesusy  formerly  comprehending  seven,  now  State  of 
contained  only  six  independent  states.     The  aftethe 
subjects  of  Sparta  alone  occupied  two^fifths  of  ^^jj^^ 
the  whole  peninsula.     The  remainder  was  un-  senia^and 
equally  divided  among  the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  peioponl?^ 
Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Archives.   'In  a  narrow  ^^ 
extent  of  territory,  these  small  communities  ex-  MWji.  \. 
hibited   a  wonderful  variety  of  character  and 
manners.     The  central  district  of  Arcadia,  con- 
sisting of  one  continued  cluster  of  mountains, 
was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  herdsmen, 
proud  of  their  ancestry,  and  confident  in  their 
own  courage  and  the  strength  of  their  country. 
Their  Eolian  extraction,  their  jealousy,  and  their 
pride,  made  them  disdain  connection  with  the 
Dorians,  by  whose  possessions  they  were  on  all 
sides  surrounded.    Careless  of  the  arts  of  p^Eu^, 


A.  C.  66%. 
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they  were  engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities  with 
their  neighbours,  by  whom  they  were  despised 
as  barbarians,  and  whom  they  condemned  as  up- 
starts ;  since,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  main- 
tained their  original  establishments*  ^ 

The  industrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians  pre- 
sented a  very  different  spectacle.  Inhabiting  the 
mountainous  isthmus,  which,  towering  between 
two  seas,  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  long  formed  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  inland  Communication  and  foreign 
commerce.^  Towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the  foot  of  their  impreg- 
nable fortress  Acro-Corinthus,  they  had  built  a 
fair  and  spacious  city,  extending  its  branches  on 
either  side  to  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulphs, 
whose  opposite  waves  vainly  assailed  their  narrow 
but  lofty  territory.  *  Their  harbours  and  their 
commerce  gave  them  colonies  and  a  naval  power. 
They  are  said  to  have  improved  the  very  inconveni- 
ent ships,  or  rather  long-boats  used  in  early  times, 
into  the  more  capacious  form  of  Trireme  *gal- 


*  Pausan.  Arcad.  Strabo,  1.  Tiii.  p.  388. 

*  Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  4.  »  Strabo,  I.  viiL  p.  579. 

*  The  Triremes,  Qiiadriremes,  Quinqueremes  of  the  ancients 
were  so  denominated  from  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  tiers  of  oars 
on  each  side  the  vessel ;  which  number  constituted  what  we  may  call 
the  rate  of  the  antient  ships  of  war.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  in 
the  science  of  antiquities  to  determine  the  manner  of  arranging  these 
ranks  of  oars,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  rowers. 
The  bulk  of  commentators  and  antiquaries  placed  the  sedilia,  or 
ceats,  in  rows,  immediately  above  each  other,  upon  the  ndes  of  the 
wemtH^  which  they  luppoied  perpendicular  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
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lies.*  Their  sea-fight  against  their  rebellious  chap. 
colony,  Corcyra,  is  the  first  naval  engagement  v  J^'  j 
recorded  in  history.^     It  was  fought  six  hundred  Political 

rcTolu- 
5  Thucydid.  I.  L  c  xui.  •Ibid.  CorintS 

A.  C.  779. 

water.     But  the  least  knowledge  of  naral  architecture  destrojrs  ^^^' 

that  suppotitioD.  The  rowers,  thus  placed,  must  have  obstructed 
each  other ;  they  roust  have  occupied  too  large  a  space,  and  rowed 
with  too  unfavourable  an  angle  on  the  ship's  side ;  above  all,  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  oars  required  for  the  upper  tiers,  must  have 
rendered  the  working  of  them  totally  impracticable,  e^)ecially  as 
we  know  from  ancient  writers,  that  there  was  but  one  man  to  each 
oar.  These  inconveniences  were  pointed  out  by  many;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  Lieutenant-General  Melvill  explained  how  to  remedy 
them.  He  conjectured  that  the  waist  part  of  the  ancient  galleys,  at 
the  dbtance  of  a  few  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  rose  obliquely, 
with  an  angle  of  45^,  or  near  it :  that  upon  the  inner  sides  of  this 
waist  part,  the  seats  of  the  rowers,  each  above  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fixed,  horizontally,  in  rows,  with  no  more  space  between  each 
seat ,  and  those  on  all  sides  of  it,  than  should  be  found  necessary  for 
the  free  movements  of  men  when  rowing  together.  The  quincunx, 
or  chequer  order,  would  afibrd  this  advantage  in  the  highest  degree 
possible,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  two  obliquities, 
the  inconveniences  above-mentioned  totally  disappear.  In  1,773 
the  General  caused  the  fifth  part  of  the  waist  of  a  Quinqueremis  to 
be  erected  in  the  back-yard  of  his  house  in  Great  Pulteney-stre^t. 
This  model  contained,  with  sufficient  ease,  in  a  very  small  space, 
thirty  rowers,  in  five  tiers  of  six  men  in  each,  lengthways,  making 
ODe-fifth  part  of  the  rowers  on  each  side  of  a  Quinqueremis,  accord- 
iog  to  Polybius,  who  assigns  three  hundred  for  the  whole  comple- 
ment, besides  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  construc- 
tion, the  advantages  of  which  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  examine 
it,  serves  to  explain  many  difficult  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  concerning  naval  matters.  The  General's  discovery  is  con- 
firmed by  ancient  monuments.  On  several  pieces  of  sculpture,  par- 
ticularly at  Rome,  he  found  the  figures  of  war-galleys,  or  parts  of 
them,  with  the  oars  represented  as  coming  down  from  oar-holes 
ifispcMed  chequerwise.  In  the  Capo  di  Monte  Palace  at  Naples,  the 
reverse  of  a  large  Medaglione  of  Gordianus  has  the  figure  of  a  Tri- 
remis,  with  three  tiers,  each  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  oars,  issuing 
chequerwise  from  an  oblique  side.    The  collection  at  Portici  cc^n- 
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and  fifty  years  brfore  Christ,  at  which  time  the 
Corinthians  (as  the  ideas  of  wealth  atid  luxury  arie 
relative)  were  already  regarded  by  their  neigh- 
bours as  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  people.     The 
influence  of  wealth  to  produce  servitude  pre- 
vailed over  tliat  of  commerce,  which  is  favour- 
able to  liberty.     Their  government,  after  the 
abolition  of  monarchy,  was  usurped  by  a  nume- 
rous branch  of  the  royal  family,  styled  Bacchi- 
adae.^    This  oligarchy  was  destroyed  by  Cyp- 
selus,  a  mild  and  gentle  ruler  \  whose  family 
governed  Corinth  till  the  year  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  before  Christ. 
Contmt        The  contrast  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth  was 
the  Aj^     not  more  striking  than  that  between  Argolia  and 
2^gJ^    Achaia.    The  citizens  of  Argos,  having  expelled 
their  kings,   were  seized  with  an  ambition  to 
reduce  and  domineer  over  the  inferior  towns  in 
the  province.^    The  insolence  of  the  capital  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  country.    Mycenae 
Treezen^,  Epidaurus^  and  other  places  of  less 
note,   were  often   conquered,    but  never  tho- 
roughly subdued.  Interest  taught  them  to  unite ; 
and  union  enabled  them  to  set  at  defiance  the 

7  Pausan.  Corinth.  •  Aristot.  Pollt.  I.  t.  c.  xH. 


tains  ancient  paintings  of  several  galleys,  one  or  two  of  which,  by 
presenting  the  stem  part,  show  both  the  obliquity  of  the  sides,  and 

the  rows  of  oars  reaching  to  the  water. The  substance  of  this 

note  IS  ah-eady  published  in  Governor  Pownall*s  Antiquities.  The 
governor,  however,  speaks  of  a  gallery  for  the  rowers,  which  I  did 
not  observe  in  the  General's  model;  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  sudi  a 
gallery  could  be  necessary,  as  the  purpose,  for  wbidi  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  intended,  is  completely  answered  by  the  waist  part  of 
the  vessel 
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power  of  Argos,  by  which  they  were  bnuEidedms  c  H  a.  P. 
rebellious,  and  which  they  reproached  as  tyran-  ,  _^'  , 
meal.'  The  fortunate  district  of  Achaia,  Intving 
successfully  resisted  the  oppression  of  Ogygw, 
an  unworthy  descendint  of  Agamemnon,  esta- 
blished at  a  very  early  period  a  democratical 
form  of  policy."*  Twelve  cities,  each  of*  which 
retained  its  mumcipid  jurisdiction,  united  on  ja 
foot  of  f)erfect  equality  and  freedom.  This 
equitable  confederacy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Achseanlaws,  so  celebrated  in  latter  times,  when 
the  cause  of  Greece,  shamefully  abandoned  by 
more  powerful  guardians,  was  defended  by- the 
feeble  communities  of  Achaia." 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  Between 
important  institutions  of  Iphitos  and  Lycurgus.  S^^jJ^ 
The  very  opposite  systems  adopted  by  these  great  ^?  «»«* 
legislators,  respectively  suited  the  weakness  of 
ESis  and  the  strength  <^  Sparta ;  and  occasioned 
ti  remarkable  contrast  between  the  peaceful  tran- 
-quiliity  0fthe  former  republic  ",  and  the  w»riike 
ambition  of  tAte  latter,  the  lines  of  whose  national 
character  grew  more  bold  and  decii^ve  after  the 
Measenian  conquest.  Tlie  piteous  remnant  df  the 
Messenians,  who  had  defended  their  freedom 
with  the  most  persevering  bravery,  was  reduced 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  vassalage.      Con- 
founded  with  the  miserable  mass  of  Helots,  those 


*  PaasaD.  L  vi.  c.  xxi.    Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xl.  p.  275. 
»•  Pauian.  Achak.     Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  383,  el  seq. 
»*  Polyb.  1.  ii.  «*  Pausan.  Eliac.  &  Strabo,  1.  viii. 
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CHAP,  wretched  victims  of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were 
condemned  to  laborious  drudgery,  exposed  to 
daily  insult,  and  compelled  (still  more  intoler- 
able !)  to  tend  their  own  flocks,  and  cultivate 
their  own  fields,  for  the  benefit  of  relentless  ty- 
rants.''    The  haughty  temper  of  the  Spartans 
became  continually  more  presumptuous.     They 
totally  disdained  such  arts  and  employments  as 
they  usually  saw  practised  by  the  industry  of 
slaves.     War,  and  hunting  as  the  image  of  war, 
were  the  only  occupations  which  it  suited  their 
dignity  to  pursue  j  and  this  constant  exercise  in 
arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of  Lycurgus, 
rendered  them  superior  in  the  field  of  battle,  not 
only  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  to  the  bravest  and  most  renowned  republics 
beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
Sute  of         While  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  agitated  by 
era  republ  t^®  stubbom  Conflict  between  the  Spartans  and 
Mcsof      *.  Messenians,  the  northern  states  had  been  dis^ 
turbed  by  petty  wars,  and  torn  by  domestic  dis- 
Ofthc       cord.'*    The  Greek  settlements  in  Thrace,  in 
^5^^     Africa,  and  Magna  Graecia,  were  yet  too  feeble 
to  attract  the  regard  of  history.     But,  during  the 
period  now  under  review,  the  Asiatic  colonies,  as 
shall  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  far 
surpassed  their  European  brethren  in  splendour 
and  prosperity. 
Politick         Having  abolished  the  regal  office,  the  Athe- 
rions  in      nians,  whose  political  revolutions  were  followed 
Athens,      ^th  remarkable    uniformity  by  neighbouring 

^  Pausanias,  Messeniac,  '« Thucydid.  I.  i. 
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states,  submitted  the  chief  administration  of  their  chap. 
affidrs  to  a  magistrate  intitled  Archon,  or  ruler,  v  _^'    . 
The  authority  of  the  Archon  long  continued  he-  A.  c.  754. 
reditary :    it  became  afterwards  decennial :   at 
length  nine  annual  archons  were  appointed  by  a.  c.  684. 
the  powerful  class  of  nobility,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  descendants  of  such  foreign  princes  as  had 
taken  refuge  in  Athens,  but  of  those  Athenian 
families  which  time  and  accident  had  raised  to 
opulence  and  distinction.     The  great  body  of 
the  people  gained  nothing  by  these  revolutions. 
The  equestrian  order,  so  called  from  their  fight* 
ing  on  horseback,  which,  before  the  improvement 
of  tactics,  rendered  them  superior  to  every  ren- 
counter with  the  disorderly  rabble,  enjoyed  all 
authority  religious,  civil,   and  military."    The  A.  c.  5»4» 
Athenian  populace  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  miserable  servitude ;  nor  did  they  recover 
their  ancient  and  hereditary  freedom  until  the 
admired  institutions  of  Theseus  were  restored 
and  improved  by  Solon,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Uniinport. 
every  state  beyond  the  isthmus,  were  only  inter-  miUti^^* 
runted  by  foreijrn  hostilities.    Interference  of  in-  t«nwc. 
terest  occasioned  innumerable  contests  between  ceding  the 
the  Phocians  and  Thebans,  the  Dorians  and  Thes-  ^^  ^^ 
salians,  the  Locrians  and  JEtolians.^*  -  Their  va-  oiymp, 

xlvi 

rious  inroads,  battles,  and  sieges,  which  were  a.  c.  600. 
begun  with  passion,  carried  on  without  prudence, 

»*  Ariitot.  Politic.  1.  ir.  c.  xiii.  »•  IsocnU.  Panatheiu 
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C  »  A  P.  and  concluded  without  producing  any  permanent 
^*  efiect,  have  been  consigned  by  ancient  hidtorians 
to  a  just  obhvion.  But  the  first  Sacred  War  is 
recommended  to  our  atttenticMi^  both  on  account 
of  the  caftise  from  which  it  arose,  and  the  conse- 
quences with  which  it  was  attended.  This  me- 
morable enterprise  was  occasioned  by  an  injury 
committed  against  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  it  was 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  Amphicty(MM  j  it 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  cities  accused 
oi  sacrilegious  outrage  ;  and  its  successful  con- 
cision was  celebrated  by  the  Pythian  games  and 
festivals  ;  which,  of  all  Grecian  institutions,  had 
the  most  direct  as  well  as  most  powerful  tendency 
to  refine  rudeness  and  soften  barbarity. 
Descnp*  The  territory  of  the  Crisseans,  extending 
mwbiic  of  southward  from  that  of  Delphi,  comprefaended^ 
Crissa.  in  an  extent  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length 
and  fifteen  in  breadth,  three  large  and  flourishing 
cities ;  Crissa,  the  capital,  which  gave  name  to 
the  province  i  Cirrha,  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce  on  the  western  side  of  a  credk  of 
1^  Corinthian  Gviph  j  and  Anticirrha,  cm  the 
eastern  side  of  the  same  cre^,  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  hellebore,  as  well  as  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  natives  prepared  that  medicinal 
plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  so  much  extdled 
and  exaggerated  by  credulous  antiquity.^^ 
itiproiDef  The  Crisseans  possessed  all  the  means  of  hap- 
ioKii^ce.   pinesfl^  hvA  knew  not  bow  to  enjoy  them.    Tbdr 

*«  Strabo  aad  FUoy. 
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territory,  though  small,  was  fertile ;  and  as  its  chap. 
value  was  enhanced  by  the  comparative  sterility  v  _^'    . 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Phocis  *^  it  acquired  and 
deserved  the  epithet  o£  Happy.     Their  liarbour 
b^ixig  fir^uepted  by  vessels,    not  only  from 
Greece,  but  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  they  carried 
on  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  considering 
the  limited  communication  between  distant  coun- 
tries in  that  early  age  j  and  th^  neighbourhood 
of  Delphi,  at  which  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
without  passing  through  their  dominions,  brought 
them  considerable  accessions  of  wealth  *^  as  well 
as  of  dignity  and  respect*    But  these  advantages^ 
instead  of  satisfying,  increased  the  nat^ral  avidity 
of  the  Grisseans.    They  began  to  exact  vexatious  ^"ct* 
and  exorbitant  duties  from  the  merchants  who  tiont  from 
came  to  expose  their  wares  in  the  sacred  city,  ^hanSi^d 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of  pro-  ttnmgcri 
fligate  pilgrims  from  every  quarter,  9oon  became  MitedUo 
the  seat,  not  of  devotion  o^Iy,  but  of  dissipation,  Jjf  j^^ 
vanity,  and  licentious  ple^i^ure*     Jt  was  in  vain 
for  the  merchants  to  exdaim  against  these  un- 
exampled impositions ;  the  taxes  were  continu- 
ally increased  y  the  eyU  admitted  not  the  expect- 
ation of  either  remedy  or  relief;  fu^d  the  stran- 
gers, ffonUi^rif  ed  tQ  it  by  euatom,  begW  to  submit 
without  niurinur;  perhaps  enduring  the  hard- 
ship with  the  greftter  patience,  when  they  per- 
ceived thftt  they  drew  back  the  tax  in  the  in* 
€;rea^  prioe  of  their  coqimedities.    Encouraged 
by  thift  aequieflcence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Crim 
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seans  levied  a  severe  impost  on  the  pOgfimSy 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  visited  the 
temple  of  Apollo ;  a  measure  directly  inconsistent 
with  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  which  declared 
that  all  men  should  have  free  access  to  the  ora- 
cle ^\  as  well  as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interest 
of  the  Delphians,  who  soon  felt  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  their  profits  from  the  holy  shrine.  It  was 
natural  for  those  who  sustained  a  loss  either  of 
gain  or  of  authority,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
extortions  of  the  Crisseans;  but  their  remon- 
strances, instead  of  producing  any  happy  alter- 
ation of  behaviour,  only  exasperated  men  grown 
insolent  through  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  the  Crisseans,  provoked  by  useful 
admonitions,  which  they  proudly  called  threats, 
entered  with  an  armed  force  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours;  destroyed  every  thing  that  op- 
posed them  with  fire  and  sword ;  laid  the  defence- 
less cities  under  heavy  contributions,  and  carried 
many  of  the  inhabitants  into  servitude.  *  Delphi 
itself,  however  much  it  was  revered  in  Greece, 
and  respected  even  by  the  most  distant  nations, 
appeared  to  the  sacrilegious  invaders  an  object 
better  fitted  to  gratify  lust  of  plunder,  than  to 
excite  emotions  of  piety.  Neighbourhood  had 
rendered  them  familiar  with  the  woods,  temples, 
and  grottoes  of  the  presiding  divinity;  with 
the  manners  and  character  of  many  of  his 
ministers  they  were  probably  too  well  ac- 
quainted to  hold   them  in  much  reverence ; 

»»  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  418.  «» JElchin.  in  Ctesiphont 
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and  having  deserved  their  resentment  by  what  CHAP, 
they  had  already  done,  they  resolved  to  render  y  _^'    , 
it  impotent  by  what  they  should  next  accom- 
plish. 

The  design  of  plundering  Delphi  was  no  ThcCrii- 
sooner  formed  than  executed.  The  imagin-  JS"uic""' 
ations  of  men  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  ^^"h*^^ 
event ;  nor  had  any  measures  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  an  unexpected  and  abominable  pro- 
fanafion.  The  enemy  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance,  became  masters  of  the  temple,  and  seized 
the  rich  votive  offerings  accumulated  by  the 
pious  generosity  of  ages.  Thence  they  passed 
into  the  sacred  wood,  and  rendered  furious 
through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plundered,  and 
murdered  the  promiscuous  crowd,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  usual  exercise  of  their  devotions. 
The  young  were  insulted  with  a  licentiousness 
of  rage,  violating  decency  and  nature.  Even  a 
deputation  of  the  Amphictyons,  clothed  in  the 
venerable  garb,  and  bearing  the  respected  en- 
signs of  their  office,  were  repelled  with  blows 
and  contumely,  while  they  vainly  attempted  to 
stop  the  fatal  progress  of  these  ifrantic  and  im- 
pious  outrages,  committed  against  every  thing 
held  sacred  among  men.'^ 

The  Amphictyonic  council,  to  whom  it  be-  Measurw 
longed  to  judge  and  to  punish  the  atrocious  AmpW©. 
enormities  of  the  Crisseans,  experienced  in  an  ^^^^,. 

*•  council. 

uncommon  degree,  those  inconveniences  to 
which  all  numerous  assemblies  are  in  some  mea- 
sure liable.  Their  proceedings  were  retarded  by 

*»  Pausan.  in  Phocic. 
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formality,  warped  by  prejudice,  and  disturbed 
by  dissension.  Notwithstanding  the  aggravated 
crimes  of  the  Crisseans,  it  was  not  without  en- 
countering many  difficulties  and  much  oppo- 
sition, that  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  repre- 
sentatives, roused  his  associates  to  the  resolution 
of  avenging  the  offended  majesty  of  religion,  the 
violated  laws  of  nature,  and  their  own  personal 
injuries^  When  at  length  they  concurred  in  this 
useful  and  pious  design,  the  measures  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
future  wars  undertaken  by  their  authority,  were 
equally  slow  and  indecisive.  The  forces  wliich 
they  at  first  brought  into  the  field  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  enterprise  for  which  they 
were  designed.  After  various  reinforcements, 
they  attempted  ineffectually,  during  nine  sum- 
mers and  winters,  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Crissa 
aad  Cirrha,  which  finally  submitted,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the 
pow^r  of  the  besiegers, 
Th«  prin-  ^^^  events  of  the  preceding  years  strongly 
ciH  .  paint  the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  and  the 
the  Sacred  Hide  manners  of  the  tidies.  The  Crisseans  had 
^^'  no  sooner  plundered,  th^  they  abandoned  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  Thither,  by  the  advice  of 
Solon,  the  Amphictyons  sent  messengers  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  concerning  the  proper  means,  as 
well  as  the  just  measiu-e,  of  their  vengeance. 
They  we?e  commanded  instantly  to  levy  war  on 
the  Crisseans  i  to  persecute  them  to  the  last  ex- 
treniity}  to  demolish  their  tqwn^,  to  desolate 
their    country,   and    after    consecrating  it  to 
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Ap<^o,  Diana,  Latoioa,  and  Minerva,  to  prevent  chap. 
it  from  ever  thenceforth  being  cultivated  for  the  y  J^'  , 
service  of  man."  In  obedience  to  this  peremp- 
tory injuncticm  of  the  god,  the  Amphictyons 
returned  to  their  several  republics,  in  order  to 
collect  troops,  and  to  animate  the  exertions 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  common  cause*  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply  engaged  in 
domestic  dissensions,  to  make  effectual  efforts 
for  the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few  adventurers  re- 
paired to  the  holy  standard ;  and  the  war,  neither 
supported  by  vigour  of  execution,  nor  directed 
by  wisdom  of  deliberation,  languished  for  several 
years  under  different  generals.  At  length  Eury- 
lochus,  a  Thessalian  prince  of  great  valour  and 
activity,  was  intrusted  witli  the  command  of  the 
Amphictyonic  army.®  The  new  general  waited 
tiU  the  time  of  harvest,  to  ravage  the  open 
countiy,  to  destroy  the  villages  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  desolate  the  happjf  Crissean  plain. 
On  several  occasions  he  defeated  the  army  of  ^^^  ^^ 

J  *r  CrilMU 

the  Crisaeans,  who  made  frequent  and  vigorous 
sallies  in  order  to  defend  their  possessions.  But 
when  he  atten^^ted  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  fi[»tified  strength  of  Crissa,  its  thick  walls, 
its  loffy  towers,  and  above  all,  the  activity  and 
courage  of  its  citizens,  presented  obstacles 
which  it  was  impossible  to  surmount.  The  art 
of  besiegii^  towns  still  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  imperfection.  The  battering-rams,  and 
other  ei^nes  employed  in  this  opv ation  of  war» 

••  JEschin.  ibid. 

*<  Plut.  IK  Solon.    Strabo,  I.  ix.  \  PolysBus,  1.  vi.  c.  xr. 
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CHAP,  were  of  too  rude  a  construction  to  make  such  a 
V  J^\  J  breach  in  the  walls,  as  might  not  easily  be  re- 
paired.     It  was  in   vain   that  Eurylochus  at- 
tempted by  blockade  to  reduce  the  place.     The 
enemy  were  furnished  with  all  necessaries  in 
great  abundance,  from  the  well-frequented  port 
of  Cirrha.    Years  thus  passed  away,  and  nothing 
decisive  was  effected.     The  besiegers,  fatigued 
with  labour,  and  uneasy  at  disappointment,  had 
often  abandoned  their  camp,  and  cantoned  them- 
selves on  the  borders  of  the  Crissean  territory, 
where  they  expected  more  salutary  supplies  of 
provisions. 
Pettiiencc       When  they  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they 
in  the        yjifere  afflicted  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  witii 
the  be-      a  pestilential,  or  at  least  an  epidemic  disorder, 
««««^      occasioned  by  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  the 
great  numbers  of  men  cooped  up  during  the 
warm  season  within  a  narrow  space,  or  by  some 
unknown  malignity  of  the  atmosphere.    A  great 
part  of  the  army  fell  a  prey  to  the  increasing 
contagion.     Anxious  for  the  public  safety,  the 
Amphictyons  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 
Apollo,  who,  instead  of  recommending  to  them 
the  aid  of  an  able  physician,  exhorted  them  to 
bring  from  the  isle  of  Cos  the  Jawn  with  gold. 
Ambassadors  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
that  island,  in  order  to  unravel  the  meaning  of 
the  gold  thus  wrapped  up  in  its  customary  veil 
remedied    of  mystic  obscurity.     They  had  no  sooner  ex- 
^Cot^  plained  their  commission  in  the  Caon  assembly, 
than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros,  rising 
up,  declared  the  sense  of  the  oracle.     **  I  am 

16 
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"  the  fawn,"  said  he,  "  pointed  out  by  Apollo,*'  chap. 
(for  Nebros  in  Greek  signifies  a  fawn,)  "  and  my 
"  son  Chrysos"  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for 
gold)  "  has  carried  off  the  prize  of  strength, 
<<  courage,  and  beauty,  from  all  his  competitors/' 
The  person  who  thus  spoke  was  justly  cele- 
brated, on  account  of  his  ancestor  Esculapius,  of 
his  descendant  Hippocrates^,  and  of  his  own 
unrivalled  proficiency  in  the  healing  art  The 
knowledge  of  physic  was  becoriie  the  hereditary 
honour,  and  almost  the  appropriate  possession, 
of  his  family,  by  which  it  had  been  cultivated 
for  many  ages,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  even 
at  present  to  owe  its  principal  improvement  and 
perfection.  Nebros  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  in- 
junction of  Apollo,  the  peculiar  patron  of  the  sci- 
ence in  which  he  excelled.  At  his  own  expence 
he  equipped  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  loaded  with  va- 
luable medicines,  as  well  as  with  warlike  stores, 
and  accompanied  by  his  son  Chrysos,  set  sail  with 
the  Amphictyonic  ambassadors,  in  order  to  cure 
the  confederates,  and  to  conquer  the  Crisseans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  assiduity,  re-  Sack  of 
stored  the  decaying  healtJh  of  the  army.     Their    ™*** 
numbers,  however,  were  already  so  much  dimi- 
nished, that  it  seemed  impossible  by  open  force 
to  put  a  successful  end  to  the  war.     On  this  oc- 
casion the  artful  Coan  employed  a  stratagem,  that 

•4  We  owe,  almost  entirely,  the  history  recorded  in  the  text,  to 
an  oration  of  Thessalos,  son  of  Hippocrates,  addressed  to  the 
Athenians.  It  is  published  among  the  letters  of  his  &ther.  Vid. 
Hippocrat  Opera,  ex  edit.  Fsesii,  v.ii.  p.  1291.  There  are  some 
learned  dissertations  on  the  subject  in  the  5th  and  7  th  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belies  Lettres. 
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CHAP,  would  have  aj^ared  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  arms  which  had  long  been  established 
in  Greece,  if  it  had  not  seemed  to  be  the  dictate 
of  a  divine  admonition.  The  horse  of  Eurylochus 
was  observed  for  several  days  to  roll  on  the  sand, 
and  to  strike  his  foot  with  great  violence  agsunst 
a  particular  spot  of  ground.  In  digging  under 
this  ground,  a  wooden  pipe  was  discovered, 
which  supplied  Crissa  with  water.  The  extraor- 
dinary  means  by  which  this  discovery  was  made, 
convinced  the  ignorant  credulity  of  the  Greeks, 
that  some  important  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  it;  and  upon  mature  deliberation  it  was 
concluded,  that  Apollo  had  thus  su^ested  a 
contrivance  (or  destroying  his  own  and  their 
enemies.  Complying  therefore  with  the  hea- 
venly intimation,  Nebros  poisoned  the  conduit, 
of  water  j  and  the  effect  of  this  detestable  artifice 
was  soon  discernible  in  the  languid  efifeirts  and  di- 
minished resistance  of  the  besieged.  The  be- 
siegers, on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operation  with  redoubled  vigour.  Rewards  were 
proposed  for  the  man  who  should  first  mount 
the  waDs,  an  honour  obtained  by  the  youthful 
ardour  of  Chrysos.  The  city  was  thus  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  the 
houses  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  a 
severity  proportioned  to  the  atrocious  enormity 
of  their  own  crimes,  and  the  exasperated  resent- 
ment  of  the  victors. 
Consecra-  ITie  command  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not 
aiThiwS^*  completely  executed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
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Crissean  capital.  Part  of  that  impious  community  chap. 
still  subsisted  in  the  maritime  town  of  Cirrha,  the  y  _^'    , 
reduction  of  which  must  have  presented  great 
difficulties  to  the  Amphictyons,  since  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  a  third  time  to  have  recourse  to  the 
oracle.     The  answer  delivered  on  this  occasion 
was  involved  in  twofold  obscurity.     TTie  words 
of  the  god,  at  all  times  dark  and  doubtful,  liow 
seemed  absolutely  unintelligible,  since  he  made 
the  taking  of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect,  depend  on  a  curcumstance 
that  appeared  at  first  sight  impossible.     **  You 
"  shall  not  overturn,'*  said  he,  "  the  lofty  towers 
**  of  Cirrha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue-eyed 
"  Amphitrit6  beat  against  the  resounding  shores 
"  of  the  Holy  Land.'*  How  could  the  sea  be  con- 
veyed  for  several  leagues  over  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, so  that  its  waves  might  dash  against  the 
craggy  precipices  of  Parnassus,  which  surround 
the  sacred  groves  of  Delphi  ?  This  was  an  enigma 
which  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  members^ 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council  acknowledged  them- 
selves  unable  to  explain.  The  condition  on  which 
success  was  promised  them,  seemed  incapable  of 
being  fulfilled ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cirrha  flattered 
themselves  with  hopes  of  unalterable  security ; 
and  the  wisest  of  the  Amphictyons  gave  their  opi- 
nion,  that  there  was  good  reason  to  abandon  an 
enterprise  which  seemed  disagreeable  to  Apdllo, 
by  whose  advice  the  war  had  been  originally 
undertaken. 

Wlule  these  sentiments  universally  prevailed  ^^"^  ^y 
in  both  armies,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  alone  ven- 
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CHAP,  tured  to  propose  an  advice  more  advantageous 
V  ^'  ,  for  the  confederates,  as  well  as  more  honourable 
for  the  holy  shrine.  His  superior  wisdom  taught 
him  the  impiety  of  supposing  that  the  god  should 
require  an  impossibility  as  the  condition  of  hap- 
pily terminating  a  war,  the  first  measures  of 
which  he  had  himself  suggested  or  approved. 
It  exceeded,  indeed,  human  power  to  remove 
the  sea  to  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  j  but 
by  extending  this  boundary,  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  Holy  Land  communicate  with  the  sea. 
This  might  easily  be  accomplished,  since  it  suf- 
ficed for  that  purpose  to  consecrate  the  interme- 
diate space  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  had 
formjerly  been  employed  in  dedicating  the  Del- 
phian territory.  ^ 
and  put  in  The  opinion  of  Solon,  proposed  with  much 
ezecu  on.  ^|^jjjjj  gravity,  was  honoured  with  the  unani- 
mous approbMion  of  his  associates.  Every  one 
now  wondered  that  he  himself  should  not  have 
hit  on  an  expedient  which  seemed  so  natural  and 
so  obvious.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  property 
of  the  Cirrhean  plain  was  siurrendered  to  the 
god  with  the  most  pompous  formality;  the  Am- 
phictyons,  either  not  considering  that  they  be- 
stowed on  Apollo  what,  as  it  was  not  their  own, 
they  had  not  a  right  to  alienate ;  or,  if  this  idea 
occurred,  easily  persuading  themselves  that  the 
piety  of  the  application  would  atone  for  the  de- 
fect of  the  title. 

•*  Plutarch,  in  Solon.    Pau«an.  in  Phoc. 
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When  the  senators  had  performed  the  conse-  chap. 
cration,  the  soldiers  assailed  the  walls  of  Cirrha  ^  y*    , 
with  the  increasing  activity  of  re-animated  hope.  CutImi 
That  place,  as  well  as  the  dependent  town  of  ^o^ 
Anticirrha,  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  qw«w«of 
creek,  soon  submitted  to  their  arms.     The  im- 
pious and  devoted  citizens  were  either  put  to  the  " 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.    The  Crissean 
community,  formerly  so  rich  and  flourishing  was 
for  ever  extirpated.*    Their  lands  were  laid 
waste,  their  cities  demolished,  the  proud  monu- 
ments of  their  victories  levelled  with  the  ground  j 
and  the  port  of  Cirrha,  which  was  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  convenient  harbour  for  Delphi,  sub- 
sisted as  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient  gran- 
deur.    The  territory,  as  it  had  been  condemned 
by  the  divine  will  to  perpetual  sterility^   long 
continued  uncultivated  ;  for  the  Delphians  were 
not  obliged  to  labour  the  giound  in  order  to 
acquire  the  necessaries,    the  accommodations, 
and  even  the  highest  luxuries  of  life.     The  su- 
perstition   of  the  age  furnished  an    abundant 
resource  to  supply  their  wants ;  the  granaries  of 
Apollo    filled  spontaneously;   and,  to  use  the 
figurative  style  of  an  ancient  author,  the  land 
unploughed  and  unsown  by  the  industry  of  man, 
flourished  in  the  richest  luxuriance  under  the 
culture  of  the  god.  ^ 

The  successful  event  of  a  war  begun,  carried  Thtlwppy 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  respectable  sane-  Sl^^wa^ 


**  JEichiu.  in  Ctesiphont. 

*7  Efvrr»  ra  ittvra  vwo  ytu^^  rw  fey.     LuCIAM.  Pbalar.  iU 
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CHAP,  tion  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  celebrated 
^  J^'    ,  with  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  congenial  to  the 
warcchi-    Grecian   character.     According  to  an  ancient 
Sie^y.^    and    sacred    institution,    the  several  republics 
thian        were  accustomed,  by  public  shows,  to  comme- 
oiymp.      morate  their  respective  victories.      When  dif- 
aJc  590    ^^^^^*  communities    had  employed  their  joint 
efforts  in  the  same  glorious  enterprise,  the  grateful 
triumph  was  exhibited  with  a  proportional  in- 
crease of  magnificence ;  but  the  fortunate  exploits 
of  gods  and  heroes,  which  had  extensively  bene- 
fited  the   whole    Grecian  name,    were  distin- 
guished   by   such    peculiar   and    transcendent 
•  honours  as  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  all  other  so- 
lemnities. While  each  republic  paid  the  tribute  of 
provincial  festivals  to  the  memory  of  its  parti- 
cular benefactors,  the  whole  nation  were  con- 
cerned in  acknowledging  the  bountiful  goodness 
of  Jupiter,  the  protecting  aid  of  Neptune,  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  Apollo,  and  the  unrivalled 
labours    of  Hercules.      Hence  the  Olympian, 
Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean  games,  which, 
though  alike  founded  on  the  same  principle  of 
pious  gratitude,  were,  from  their  first  establish- 
ment,  distinguished  by  the  different   ceremo- 
nies,  and  respectively  consecrated  to  separate 
divinities. 

The  Amphictyons  were  principally  indebted 
to  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apollo  for  the 
fortunate  issue  of  a  war  undertaken  by  his  au- 
thority ;  it  therefore  became  them,  while  they 
rejoiced  in  the  happy  success  of  their  arms,  to 
offef  respectful  thanks  to  the  god.     These  ob- 
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jects  might  easily  be  conjoined  in  the  pliant  chap. 
texture  of  ancient  superstition,  since  the  cele-  ^  ,^',^/ 
bration  of  the  Pythian  games,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  wars  and  calami- 
ties, would  form  an  entertainment  not  less 
agreeable  to  the  supposed  dictates  of  piety,  than 
adapted  to  the  natural  demands  of  pleasure. 

The  festival  re-established  on  this  memon^le  Thiifcfti- 
occasion  in  honour  of  Apollo,  is  mentioned  by  Luhed "" 
ancient  historians,  on  account  of  two  remarkable  ?romthe 

preceding 

circumstances  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  b/two 
Instead  of  the  scanty  rewards  usually  distributed  rtanc«! 
among  the  gymnastic  combatants  at  other  public 
solemnities,  the  Amphictyons  bestowed  on  the 
victors  the  most  precious  spoils  of  the  cities 
Crissa  and  Cirrha.  The  exhibitions  of  poetry 
and  music  had  hitherto  been  united  in  all  the 
Grecian  festivals,  and  the  laurel  crown  had  been 
adjudged  to  the  poet-musician,  who  enlivened 
the  compositions  of  his  genius  by  the  sound  of 
his  lyre.  The  Amphictypns  for  the  first  time 
separated  the  kindred  arts ;  proposed  prizes  of 
instrumental  music  unaccompanied  with  poetry, 
and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  candidates' 
for  fame  to  display  superior  merit  in  their  re- 
spective departments  of  the  same  profession. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  concerning  the  ^•'^[^ 
'  re-establishment  of  the  Pythian  games  which  games, 
seemed  worthy  the  observation  of  Grecian  an* 
tiiors,  whose  works  were  addressed  to  men  who 
knew  by  experience  and  observation  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  their  domestic  institutions.  But 
a  more  copious  explanation  is  required,  to  satisfy 
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CHAP,  the  curiosity  of  the  modem  reader.  The  sacred 
y\  J  games  of  Greece  cannot  be  Ulustrated  by  a  com- 
parison with  any  thing  similar  in  the  present 
age ;  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  system  of  ancient  polity,  whether  civil  or 
religious;  they  were  attended  with  very  ex- 
traordinary effects,  both  of  a  natural  and  moral 
kind  ;  and  on  all  these  accounts  they  merit  par- 
ticular  attention  in  a  work  which  professes  to 
combine  with  the  history  of  arts  that  of  arms, 
and  to  contemplate  the  varyingpicture  of  human 
manners,  as  well  as  the  transient  revolutions  of 
war  and  empire. 

In  their  most  perfect  form,  the  sacred  games 
consisted  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Stadium  and 
Hippodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertainments  of  music  and  poetry.  The  Olym- 
pic Stadium  took  its  name  from  the  measure  of 
length  most  commonly  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
consisting  of  the  eighth  part  of  a  Grecian  mile,  or 
six  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet.  The  Stadium, 
still  remaining  at  Athens,  has  been  accurately 
measured  by  our  travellers,  and  is  an  hundred 
and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  in  length,  and 
twenty-seven  in  breadth :  it  forms  a  long  and 
lofty  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  its 
sides  were  anciently  built  of  white  marble.  That 
of  Olympia  was  probably  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, but  far  less  magnificent,  being  entirely 
composed  of  earth.  The  one  extremity  con- 
tained  an  elevated  throne,  appropriated  for  the 
judges  of  the  games,  and  a  marble  altar,  on 
which  the  priestess  of  Ceres,  and  other  privi- 
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l^ed  virgins,  sat  to  behold  a  solemnity  from  c  U  A  P. 
which  the  rest  of  their  sex  were  rigorously  ex- 
eluded.  At  the  other  extremity  was  the  tomS 
of  Endymion,  the  favourite  of  chaste  Diana. 
The  stadium  was  divided  by  pillars  into  two 
courses.  The  five  gymnastic  exercises,  so  much 
celebrated  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
so  accurately  described  by  Homer,  Pindar,  So- 
phocles, and  Pausanias,  began  with  the  foot- 
race, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient,  and  which  always  retained  the  preroga- 
tive of  distinguishing  the  Olympiads  by  the 
name  of  the  victorious  racer.  The  exercise  at 
first  consisted  in  running  naked  from  the  one 
end  of  the  Stadium  to  the  other.  The  course 
was  afterwards  doubled,  and  at  length  the 
competitors  were  required  to  pass  the  goal 
three,  six,  and  even  twelve  times,  before  they 
could  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  Motives  of 
utili^  introduced  the  race  of  men  loaded  with 
heavy  armour,  which  rendered  this  exercise  a 
contest  of  strength  as  well  as  of  swiftness. 
52.  The  second  trial  of  agility  consisted  in  leaping, 
the  competitors  endeavouring  to  surpass  each 
other  in  the  length,  without  regard  to  the 
height  of  their  leap.  They  carried  in  their 
hands  weights  of  lead,  through  the  perforfftions 
of  which  their  fingers  passed  as  through  the 
handle  of  a  shield,  and  by  these  they  poised, 
and  impelled  forwards,  their  bodies.  The  per- 
fection attained  in  this  exercise  must  have  far 
exceeded  the  experience  of  modern  times,  if  we 
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can  believe  that  Phaulus  of  Crotona^  leaped 
fifty- two  feet,  3.  The  wrestling  of  the  ancients 
required  equal  strength  and  agility.  It  was 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  oil  and  sand 
with  which  they  rubbed  their  bodies,  in  order 
to  supple  their  joints,  to  prevent  excessive  per- 
spiration, and  to  elude  the  grasp  of  their  antago- 
nists. The  wrestlers  were  matched  by  lot,  and 
the  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  who  had  thrice 
thrown  his  adversary  on  the  ground.  4.  ^  The 
two  following  exercises  tried  chiefly  the  strength 
of  the  arms.  The  first  consisted  in  throwing  a 
huge  ipass  of  poUshed  iron,  brass,  or  stone,  of 
a  circular  form  resembling  a  shield,  but  without 
handle  or  thong.  It  was  called  the  disk,  and 
thrown  under  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  £ng. 
land.  The  object  of  the  competitors  was  to 
surpass  each  other  in  the  length  of  the  cast. 
Akin  to  this  was  the  art  of  darting  the  javelin, 
which,  as  that  weapon  was  directed  at  a  mark, 
required  steadiness  of  eye  as  well  as  dexte- 
rity of  hand.  5.  The  last  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  both  in  order  and  in  esteem,  was  that 
of  boxing.  It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the 
naked  fist,  and  sometimes  with  the  formidable 
caestus,  composed  of  raw  hides  lined  with  metal. 
Before  the  victory  could  be  decided,  it  was  ne- 
cessary,  from  the  nature  of  that  exercise,  that 
one  of  the  combatants  should  acknowledge  his 
defeat ;  a  condition  which  seemed  so  inconsist- 
ent with  the  obstinacy  of  Grecian  valoitr,  that  few 

^  Paui»anias»  p.  634. 
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ventured  to  contend  in  this  dangerous  amuse-  chap. 
ment  The  laws  of  Sparta  absolutely  prohibited  v  ^\ 
her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it»  because  a 
Spartan  was  taught  to  disdain  saving  his  life  by 
yielding  to  an  opponent.  Another  reason,  no 
less  remarkable,  tended  still  more  to  degrade  the 
exercise  of  boxing.  Besides  strength  and  agility, 
the  success  of  the  boxer  it  was  thought,  depended 
on  a  certain  ponderous  fleshiness  of  arm,  which 
unfitted  him  to  engage  in  any  other  contest. 
The  regimen  required  for  keeping  up  his  cor- 
pulency, so  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his 
bones  against  the  weight  of  blows,  was  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  a 
life  of  hardship  and  inequality,  and  continually 
exposed  to  the  want  of  rest,  of  provisions,  and 
of  sleep. 

These  were  the  five  gymnastic  exercises  in 
which  the  Grecian  youth  were  trained  with  so 
much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  so 
much  emulation.  But  besides  these  simple 
sports,  there  were  two  others  formed  of  their 
various  combination ;  the  Pancratium,  which 
consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing;  and  the 
Pentathlon,  in  which  all  the  five  were  united ; 
and  to  excel  in  such  complicated  exercises  re- 
quired an  education  and  way  of  living  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  by  those  who  contended 
in  the  simple  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and 
which,  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  study  of 
any  other  than  the  athletic  profession. 

The  Hippodrome,  or  ground  allotted  for  the  The  Hip. 

*  "^  podrome 

Q  i 
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CHAP,  horse-races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium  ^, 
V  ^'  ,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  forty  chariots 
and£qiie»-  to  drive  abreast.^  The  chariot-race  was  insti- 
SciS^"  tuted  at  Olympia  about  an  hundred  years- after 
the  regular  celebration  of  the  games,^  and  that 
of  riding  horses  twenty  years  later.  These  war- 
like sports  followed  the  same  progress  with  the 
military  art,  of  which  they  were  the  image,  and 
in  which  the  use  of  chariots  long  preceded  that 
of  cavalry.  The  cars  of  the  Greeks,  as  evi- 
dently appears  from  their  medals,  were  low, 
open  behind,  furnished  with  only  two  wheels, 
and  unprovided  with  any  seat  for  the  drivers, 
who  stood  with  much  difficulty  in  the  body  of 
their  vehicles,  while  they  commanded  four 
horses,  which  were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one 
line.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenient  posture, 
they  performed  six  and  sometimes  twelve  rounds 
of  the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  six  Grecian 
miles,  of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which  an 
English  mile  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Grecian  heroes  excelled,  during 
the  heroic  ages,  in  this  dangerous  exercise ;  but 
in  later  times  the  owners  of  the  horses  were  al- 
lowed to  employ  a  charioteer,  which  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  candidates  for  the  Olympic  prize, 
by  admitting  many  foreign  princes,  as  well  as 
the  wealthy  ladies  of  Macedon  and  Laconia,  who 
could  not  appear  in  person  at  this  important 
solemnity.  Though  riding  horses  were  not  so 
early  employed  as  chariots,  either  at  the  games, 
or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot  believe,  with  a  fanciful 

*»  Hetychius.  s*  Paiisan.  I.  vi.  p.  382.  &  390. 
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writer  *^  that  this  circumstance  should  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  timidity  of  the  Greeks  to 
mount  on  horseback  ;  for  we  learn  from  Homer, 
that,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  they  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  feats  of  dexterity  prac-> 
tised  by  our  most  accomplished  jockies.  ^  But 
before  the  Persian  war,  the  poverty  of  the  Greeks 
prevented  them  from  importing  foreign  horses, 
and  their  domestic  breed  was  naturally  of  an 
inferior  kind  to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Spartans  first  employed  them  in  battle  during 
their  wars  with  the  Messenians.  In  the  Persian 
expedition,  Xerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Per- 
sian, against  the  Thessalian  horses,  and  the  former 
carried  off  the  palm  in  every  contest.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  that 
haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians,  who  then 
formed  the  most  powerful  community  of  Greece, 
had  a  squadron  of  only  three  hundred  horse- 
men :  and  it  was  not  till  that  ambitious  republic 
had  begun  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  in- 
ferior states,  that  she  seriously  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  her  cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  accom-  The  miMi- 
plishments  of  the  body,  and  displayed  at  Olym- 
pia  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  their  vigour 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  more  refined  en- 
tertainments of  the  fancy  were  not  neglected  ; 
and  the  agreeable  productions  of  music  and 
poetry  added  lustre  and  eloquence  to  every 
Grecian  solemnity.  It  is  well  observed  by  the 
only  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

>'  The  Chevalier  Folard.  3»  Hiad  xv.  vcr.  67y. 
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,  an  historical  account  of  Grecian  music,  that  the 
arts  of  peace,  as  they  are  more  agreeable  and 
more  useful  than  those  of  war,  demand,  in  a  su- 
perior degree,  the  regard  of  the  historian.  If 
this  had  been  the  general  opinion  of  authors, 
the  study  of  their  works  would  be  equally  en- 
tertaining  and  instructive.  The  writer  of  history 
would  explain  the  various  discoveries  which 
happily  tend  to  improve  and  to  embellish  social 
life ;  by  introducing  scenes  of  gaiety  and  plea- 
sure, he  would  diversify  the  eternal  theme  of 
human  misery ;  and  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  men,  he  would  not  ne^ 
gleet  to  point  out  the  means  best  adapted  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  the  one,  and  to  soothe 
the  suffering  of  the  other.  But  the  Greek  his- 
torians have  not  attempted  to  afford  us  this  im- 
portant information  j  they  enlarge  copiously  on 
such  topics  as  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  their 
countr3rmen ;  and  they  preserve  the  most  morti- 
fying silence  concerning  those  subjects  which 
deservedly  excite  the  curiosity  of  later  ages.  Of 
all  the  arts  cultivated  by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
contemporaries,  music  was  the  most  connected 
with  religion,  government,  and  manners ;  and 
the  effects  ascribed  to  Grrecian  music  are  num- 
bered among  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
most  authentic  of  all  recorded  events^ ;  yet  as 

>*  The  continual  complaints  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  prove  that  the 
music  of  their  age  had  greatly  d^enerated  from  its  ancient  dignity. 
It  afterwards  continued,  like  ail  the  other  arts,  gradually  to  decline ; 
yet,  in  the  secopd  century  before  Christ,  the  grave,  judicious,  and 
weU<4nfbrmed  Polybius  ascribes  the  most  extraordinary  effects  to  the 
Grecian  music.    Polybius,  1.  iv.  c  20.  et  seq. 
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to  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  progress,  the  per-   chap. 
fection,  in  one  word,  the  history  of  this  art,  we  ^  ,-^'^ 
can  know  little  more  than  what  we  learn  from 
the  musical  treatise  of  Plutarch,  a  work  ex- 
tremely short  and  imperfect,  obscure  through- 
out, and  in  many  parts  unintelligible.  ^ 

Without  much  historical   information,   how-  Whvin- 
ever,  we  may  venture  to  explain  the  introduction  ^^e^^j^ 
of  musical  entertainments  at  the  four  public  licgamci, 
solemnities.     These  grand  spectacles  were  des- 
tined  to  exhibit  an  embellished  representation 
of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  real  life,  and 
while  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian   exercises 
represented  the  image  of  war,  the  most  serious 
occupation  of  the  Greeks,  music  recalled  the 
memory  of  religion  and  love,  their  most  agree- 
able  amusements.     Besides   this,   as  music  in  EEtentof 
those  early  times  was  closely  connected  with  ^""^^^^^^ 
poetry*,  and  as  the  use  of  composition  in  prose 
was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Phere- 
cydes  of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  who 
flourished  only  five  hundred  and  forty-four  years 
before  Christ  ••,  the  name  of  music  naturally 
comprehended  all  the  learning  of  the  age ;  and 
to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests,  was 
equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being  declared  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  mental  abilities 
and  endowments. 

M  M.  Burette,  a  French  physician,  has  translated  this  treatise,  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academj,  &c.  He  finds 
fewer  difficulties  in  it,  than  present  themselves  to  men  fiur  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  elegant  art.  See 
Bumey  on  Music,  toL  L  p.  56. 

»  The  fame  word  signified  a  song  and  a  poem,  a  musician  and  a 
poet;  «^aa^^««rra;«5o<,  w9Moi^aM9M.  Hcsych.  >*  9trabo,  1.  i. 
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These  abilities  and  endowments  were  anciently 
regarded  in  proportion  to  their  utility.  Before 
Purposes  the  practice  of  writing  was  introduced,  the  his- 
i?wM  ^  tory  of  past  events  could  be  preserved  only  by 
plied.  tradition ;  and  tradition  was  rendered  more  sure 
and  permanent  by  being  committed  to  the  safe 
protection  of  harmonious  numbers.  ^  The  cus- 
tomary offices  of  religion  were  celebrated  in 
poetical  composition,  and  the  various  hymns 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  particular  divini- 
ties, were  retained  by  the  faithful  memory  of 
their  respective  votaries.  The  tuneful  tribe, 
who  were  thus  employed  to  extol  the  bounty  of 
the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  to 
record  and  perpetuate  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  condescended  also  to  regulate  the 
duties,  and  to  improve  the  pleasures  of  private 
life.  The  same  bards  who  taught  the  men  to  be 
brave,  exhorted  the  women  to  be  chaste.^ 
Poetry,  together  with  the  sister  arts  of  music 
and  dancing,  are  elegantly  called  by  Homer  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  feast.  The  poet-musician 
quelled  seditions  in  states  ^,  and  maintained  the 
domestic  quiet  of  families ;  while  he  published 
laws  of  the  most  extensive  influence  over  the 
whole  community,  he  disdained  not  to  animate 
the  humble  but  necessary  labours  of  the  me- 
chanic ;   every  profession  in  society,  even  the 

37  Af  8«  fcirciy  6  vffot  Kayos  Kterturitwturfitvos  fUfUtpM  ra  iroiffruc0  cf i* 
rpMrira  yap  ri  wottrruai  KtnwTKmvi  TOffftjKBw  cir  to  h/htov. 

SlTftbOy   I.  S. 

3*  or  this  we  have  an  example  in  Homer's  Demodicus. 
w  See  what  is  said  abdre  of  Tyrt«eu8»  p.  188. 
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meanest  and  most  vulgar^  was  encouraged  and  chap. 
adorned  by  its  particular  song^ ;  and  the  most  y  ^\ 
ordinary  transactions  of  common  life,  however 
trivial  and  low  and  uninteresting  in  themselves, 
were  heightened  and  ennobled  by  the  combined 
charms  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  peifection  in  which  these  arts 
are  found  in  any  country,  depends  on  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof 
in  the  history  of  ancient,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
modem  nations.  The  melancholy,  stem**,  atro- 
cious, and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  Egyptians 
(the  supposed  instructors  of  Greece),  disqualified 
that  nation  either  for  improving  or  for  relishing 
the  beauties  of  harmony.  The  harsh  dissonance 
of  the  eastem  languages,  their  deficiency  in 
vowels,  and  the  inflexible  thickness  of  their 
sounds,  rendered  them  but  little  susceptible  of 
musical  composition.     The  music  of  the  Egyp- 

4*  See  Atheneui  paMim,  and  the  discourses  on  the  Greek  songs, 
in  the  5d  volnme  of  the  excellent  selection  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy. 

4*  The  nature  of  the  government  furnishes  another  reason  for  the 
imperfection  of  Egjrpdan  music.  Homer  characterises  Egypt  by 
the  epithet  vuep^t,  bitter,  to  denote  the  rigid  severity  of  the  laws.' 
Among  that  grave  and  formal  people,  the  hours  of  amusement,  as  , 
well  as  of  business,  were  prescribed  bylaw.  There  was  a  particu- 
lar time  of  the  day,  not  only  for  attending  the  courts  of  justice,  but 
for  walking,  bathing,  and  even  for  performing  the  duties  of  matri- 
mony. Diodor.  Siculus,  Poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  all  other 
arts,  were  regulated  by  express  statute ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plato,  continued  invariable  for  mway  thousand  years.  Plato  de  Lo* 
gibus.  The  austerity  and  restraints  of  despotism  are  inconsistent 
with  that  flowing  freedom  of  genius  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
poetry. 
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CHAP,  tians  and  Orientals  therefore  depended  rather 
^    ^'    ,  on  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  sound ;  and 
the  principal  object  of  their  art  was  rather  to 
rouse  the  attention  by  noise,  than  to  charm  the 
soul  by  melody. 
lu  origin.       The  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks 
were  of  a  different  and  a  far  superior  kind  to 
those  of  the  neighboiuing  nations.     Hence  may 
be  deduced  the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence 
of  their  music,  which,    though  injudiciously^ 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of   Thracians,  My- 
sians,  and  other  barbarous  strangers,  must  have 
been  the  natural  production  of  Grecian  genius, 
since  the  three  most  ancient  modes  of  music 
were  the  Dorian,    Ionian,   and  Eolian,    corre« 
sponding  with  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  and  the  three  principal  distinc- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  tongue.  ^ 
Causetof       The  perfection   of  language  as  weU   as  of 
tkm^^  music,  depends  on  the  melody  of  its  sounds ; 
Grecian     their  measure  or  rhythm;   their  variety;  and 
aDdm^c  their  suitableness  to  the  subject  which  they  are 
meant  to  describe  or  to  express.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  society  ^  rendered  them  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  all  these  objects.     They  lived  continually 
in  crowds ;  all  matters  of  consequence  were  de- 

«*  While  detracdoQ  referred  the  discovery  of  music  to  straogers, 
▼anitjr  referred  it  to  the  gods ;  and  both  accounts  serve  to  prove  the 
great  antiqinty  of  the  art    Plut.  de  Music. 

^  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  important  circumstance  to  He- 
raclides  of  Pontus,  the  contemporary  and  scholar  of  Plato.  His 
words  are  cited  by  Athenseus,  U  xiv.  «<  See  above,  chap.  ii. 
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cided  by  the  voice  of  the  assembly  y  and^  next  to  chap. 
the  force  of  bis  arm,  every  warrior  felt  himself  ^* 
indebted  to  the  persuasive  accents  of  his  tongue. 
The  perpetual  necessity  of  employing  the  power  . 
of  eloquence  during  the  infancy  of  their  political 
state,  made  them  retain  the  original  tones  and 
cadences  by  which  men,  as  yet  unpractised  in 
the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  had  made  known  their 
affections  and  their  wants.  These  tones  and  ca- 
dences,  imitating  the  language  of  action  (the 
first  and  most  natural  language  of  savages),  pos- 
sessed a  degree  o£  energy  and  of  warmth  which 
can  never  be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of 
articulate  sounds.  ^  By  uniting  them  to  these 
sounds,  the  Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a  naturali 
to  an  arbitrary  sign.  Music  and  action  were  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  their  ^eech; 
and  the  descriptive  power  of  words  was  extended 
to  all  those  objects  which  can  be  characterised 
by  sound  and  motion,  or  which  the  various  modi- 
fications of  these  qualities  can  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

A  language,  thus  founded  on  the  broad  basis 
of  nature,  contained  within  itself  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  materials 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  2mA  grand  in  literary  com- 
position. ^    It  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity  and 

^  See  an  excellent  ducourte  of  the  Abb6  Arnaut,  on  the  Greek 
accents,  in  the  8d  volume  of  the  Choix  de  Memoin. , 

^  These  words  very  adequately  express  the  ifM  and  the  coXat 
of  Dion^'nus,  de  Struct.  Orat.  The  ingenious  and  philosophical 
critic  ranges  under  two  heads,  the  qualities  of  style  fitted  to  please 
the  ear  and  the  imagination.  These  are  the  9weei  and  the  fmr. 
Under  the  first  are  contained  smoothness,  heauty,  grace,  penuaston. 
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CHAP,  importance,  to  examine  how  these  materials 
,  ^'  ,  were  wrought  up,  and  how  these  seeds  were  un- 
folded. In  attempting,  with  much  diffidence, 
to  give  some  account  of  this  delicate  and  refined 
operation,  we  shall  observe  the  division  above- 
mentionedf  and  consider  the  melody ^  measure^ 
variety t  and  eayn*ession  of  the  Grecian  poetry 
and  music ;  arts  once  deemed  so  intimately  con- 
nectedf  that  their  disjunction  at  the  Pythian 
games,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice, 
was  emphatically  compared  by  ancient  writers 
to  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Mdodyof  The  pleasure  arising  from  the  agreeable  suc- 
*"•*****'  cession  of  sounds  depends  either  on  the  combin- 
ation of  letters,  or  on  that  of  musical  tones.  ^ 
The  attention  which  the  Greek  paid  to  the 
former,  is  evident  from  the  whole  structure  of 
their  language.  Wherever  propriety  permits^, 
they  always  employ  fidl,  open,  arid  magmfi^ 
cent^  sounds  ;  innumerable  rules  of  flexion 
and  derivation  are  founded  merely  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  ear ;  and  the  great  principle  or 
the  fine  arts,  to  move  and  afiect,  without  fa- 
tiguing the  senses,  cannot  be  better  illustrated 


Ac  Under  the  second,  dignity,  weight,  magnificence,  and  force. 
The  two  kinds  of  style  have  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  which 
tlie  pleasures  of  the  taste,  expressed  by  the  word  ifM,  have  to  those 
of  the  eye,  expressed  by  ttvXas. 

^  Dionysius  comprehends  both  under  the  word  /AtAor,  melody. 

^  The  TO  irp«voy,  Dionysius  observes,  may  sometiraes  require 
barsh,  close,  and  disagreeable  sounds. 

^  TTif  mykqvprwt^  of  Dionysius. 
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than  by  the  inimitable  composition  ••  of  elements  chap. 
which  characterises  the  general  texture  of  the  .  ^'^ 
Grecian  tongue^  Whether  the  ancient  poets  and 
orators  discovered  this  composition  by  investi'^ 
gation,  or  only  preferred  it  from  taste>  is  a 
question  that  may  be  easily  answered,  if  we  re- 
flect, that  such  a  discovery  by  investigation  sup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse 
principles  of  philosophy,  principles  altogether 
unknown  in  that  early  age,  during  which  the 
composition  of  elemental  sounds  attained  its 
highest  beauty  and  perfection.  We  may  there* 
fore  without  temerity  conclude,  that  sentiment 
first  directed  to  the  practice  of  those  rules  which 
reason  afterwards  approved ;  and  that  this  pro- 
gress equally  obtained  in  the  articulation  of 
voice,  and  the  intonation  of  sound. 

The  latter  J  the  agreeable  composition  of  which  Melody  of 
is  properly  styled  melody,  was  improved  to  such  ^*"'^ 
an  extraordinary  degree  about  the  time  of 
Homer,  as  rendered  the  productions  of  Olympus, 
and  other  ancient  poet-musicians,  the  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Unfortunately  for  the 
history  of  the  arts,  we  have  not  any  such  analysis 
of  the  music  of  Olympus,  as  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  has  left  us  of  the  poetry  of  Homer. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  ancient  me- 

9«  As  all  languages  are  relatiTe  to  the  organs  of  speech,  they  may 
all  be  analized  into  about  twenty-four  letters,  or  elemental  sounds, 
the  combination  of  which  forms  the  wonderful  variety  of  language; 
a  rariety  resulting  from  the  respective  characters  and  circumstance* 
o(  different  nations. 

VOL.  I.  n 
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CHAP,  lody  was  not  only  divided,  like  the  modern,  by 
V  ^'    J  tones  and  semitones,  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  diesis,  or  quarter-tone  }  an  interval  of  which 
The  dif.     modem  musicians  rarely  make  use.     The  genus 
■CTa!  ^^    of  music,  regulated  by  this  interval,  a  genus  to 
which  the  most  powerful  effects  are  ascribed  by 
ancient  writers,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
enharmonic ;    the  genus,  proceeding  by  semi- 
tones, was  called  the  chromatic ;  and  the  diatonic, 
which  denotes  a  progression  by  tones  and  semi- 
tones, expressed  a  musical  scale  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe. " 

These  observations  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  intervals  in  the  different  genera^ 
which  is  all  that  we  can  learn  on  this  subject 
from  the  learned  collection  of  Meibomius.      In 
none  of  the   musical  treatises   in  that  collec- 
tion do  we  find  any  specimen  of  ancient  melody  ; 
nor  are  we  enabled,  by  any  circumstance  men- 
tioned  in  tliem,  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which 
Peculiar     formed  its  principal  merit     The  invention  of 
ti^  enhlr.  **^®  euharmonic  genus  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch 
monicge-    to  Olympus,  who  happening  to  skip  certain  in- 
pbined.      tervals  in  the  diatonic  scale,  observed  the  beauty 
of  the  effect,  and  the  peculiar  force  and  cha- 
racter which  the  r^ular  omission  of  the  same 
intervals  bestowed  on  the  melody.      Upon  this 
observation,  he  is  said  to  have  founded  a  new 


^*  It  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  things  signified  by  the  enharmonic 
and  diatonic.  When,  or  why,  these  names  were  bestowed  on  the 
two  kinds  of  music  which  they  respectively  denote,  is  disputed  by 
philologists ;  and  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  on  the  subject  that 
seemed  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 
13 
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^enus  of  music  remarkable  for  simplicity,  gravity,  chap. 
and  grandeur.  These  qualities  might,  doubtless,  ,  ^\  , 
be  produced  by  the  happy  discovery,  seconded  by 
the  lofty  genius  of  Olympus;  and  to  them,  per- 
haps, we  may  refer  the  enthusiasm  and  sublimity 
by  which  his  compositions  were  distinguished. 
The  employing  of  the  greater  intervals  supported 
the  dignity  and  character,  while  the  use  of  the 
diesis  cliiefly  contributed  to  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  Grecian  music.  The  bold  separation 
of  notes  expressed  the  firmer  feelings,  and  de- 
scribed the  stronger  emotions  of  the  soul ;  while 
the  more  insensible  distinctions  of  sound  painted 
the  innumerable  shades  and  faint  fluctuations  of 
passion  ;  as  when  the  voice  gradually  ascended 
through  the  smallest  perceptible  divisions,  it 
would  admirably  express  the  progress  of  a  re- 
spectful but  ardent  affection,  unable  to  hide,  yet 
afraid  to  reveal  its  force,  and  striving  by  repeated 
effi)rts  to  overcome  its  natural  timidity. 

But  by  whatever  conjectures  we  may  explain  Connec- 
the  powers  of  the  ancient  enharmonic,  it  appears  Iw^en^the 
from  the  universal  consent  oi  Greek  writers,  that  "^^'o^y  of 
the  melody  of  music  and  of  language  differed  only  an^d  muSc. 
in  degree,  not  in  kind.    The  variations  of  accent^ 
for  that  is  the  proper  word  to  express  the  melody 
of  language,  seldom  exceeded,  in  common  dis- 
course, the  diflference  of  three  notes  ancf  a  half; 
which  makes  Dionysius  observe,  that  it  never  ex- 
ceeds the  compass  of  one  interval,  the  diapent^ 
or  fifth.'    He  pretends  not,   however,  that  in 
rhetorical  declamation,  the  flexions  of  the  voice 

a  2 
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were  so  narrowly  circumscribed ;  and  k  irpra^ 
bable  that  in  poetry,  tlieir  range  was  always  more 
extensive  than  in  the  most  animated  prose.  When 
the  poet  therefore  composed  his  verse,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent  and  to 
quantity :  the  acuteness  and  gravity  of  sounds,  as 
well  as  the  length  and  shortness  of  syllables,  con- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  his  art;  and  each  particu- 
lar word  having  not  only  its  determined  duration, 
but  its  appropriated  tones,  obtained  that  place  in 
the  verse  which  was  felt  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  best  adapted  to  the  subject.  The 
poet  therefore  naturally  performed  the  office  of 
the  musician,  and  clothed  his  own  thoughts  and 
sentiments  with  that  combination  of  sounds, 
which  rendered  them  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive. 
Of  quan-  As  acceut  regulated  the  melody,  quantity  regu- 
rbjtbm.  latcd  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient  music.  The  most 
melodious  succession  of  tones,  however  flattering 
to  the  ear,  must  soon  become  tiresome  and  dis- 
gusting, when  continued  without  interruption  or 
pause,  and  undistinguished  by  such  proportions 
of  duration,  as  are  readily  seized  and  measured 
by  the  senses.  This  truth  the  Greeks  illustrated 
by  a  comparison.  The  most  brilliant  composition 
of  colours  is  nothing  better,  they  observed,  than 
a  gaudy  show,  dazzling  the  sight  for  a  moment, 
but  passing  afterwards  disregarded  and  unob- 
served. But  to  this  showy  colouring  let  the 
painter  add  the  solid  beauties  of  design,  and  he 
will  convert  an  empty  amusement  of  the  eye, 
into  an  elegant  entertainment  of  the   fancy. 
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^hat  design  is  to  colouring,  measure  is  to  me- 
kxly.    It  is  measure  that  animates  the  song,  and 
which,  combined  with  the  inimitable  charms  of 
Grecian   verse,    produced  those  extraordinary 
effects,  which  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
early  ages  weakly  deemed  miraculous.   On  mea^  Of  pro- 
sure  principally  depended  the  different  modes  of  Sx^^b. 
music,  by  which  the  most  opposite  passions  were 
alternately  excited  in  the  mind ;  and  courage, 
pride,  timidity,  love,  anger,  resentment,  succes- 
sively diffiised  through  a  numerous  assembly,  at 
the  will  of  a  skilful  composer.     The  difference 
of  modes,  indeed,  arose  also,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  difference  of  key ;  and  the  same  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  pronounced  with  various  de- 
grees of  acuteness  or  gravity,  may  doubtless  pro- 
duce effects  more  or  less  powerful:  but  dissimilar 
effects  it  never  can  produce ;  so  that  the  grandeur 
€^the  Doric,  the  polished  elegance  of  the  Ionic,  , 
the  soothing  sweetness  of  the  £olic  mode*^  must 
have  resulted  from  the  rhythm  or  measure,  which 
governing  the  movement  of  the  verse,  thereby 
determined  its  expression. 

Besides  these  three  modes,  formerly  mentioned 
as  the  origmal  invention  of  Greece,  the  natives 
of  that  country  gradually  adopted  several  others 
tjiat  had  been  discoved  by  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions ;  particularly  the  Phrygian,  consecrated  to 
religious  ceremonies;  and  the  Lydian,  appro- 
priated to  the  expression  of  complaint  or  sorrow. 

^  Luciaiiy  HannoQ.  sub  initio,  tt  Heradid  apud  Athencum,  LxiT. 

r3 
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The  variety,  indeed,  at  length  became  greater 
than  can  be  easily  conceived  by  such  as  are  un- 
Oftheva.  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  ancient  Ian- 
perfection   guages.     Every  species  of  verse  (and  of  verse 
m^r^^""  there  were  above  an    hundred  different  kinds) 
occasioned  a  change  of  musical  measure,  and  in- 
troduced what,   in   musical  language,  may  be 
called  a  different  time.     These  measures  were 
only  to  be  employed  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
propriety  and  decorum,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  those  great  principles  of  nature  to 
which  all  rules  of  art  must  ultimately  be  referred. 
A  slow  succession  of  lengthened  tones  expressed 
moderation  and  firmness  ;  a  rapid  inequality  of 
verse  betrayed  disorderly  and  ignoble  passions  j 
the  mind  was  transported  by  sudden  transitions, 
and  roused  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  sound  ; 
a  gradual  ascent  of  notes  accorded  with  all  those 
affections  which  warm  and  expand  the  heart;  and 
the  contrary  movement  naturally  coincided  with 
such  sentiments  as  depress  the  spirits,  and  extin- 
guish the  generous  ardour  of  the  soul.    Having 
fixed,  with  the  most  accurate  precision,  the  wide 
variety  of  modes  and  genera,  the  Greeks  seldom 
confounded  them  in  the  same  piece,  and  never 
applied  them  to  any  subject  which  they  had  not 
been  originally  destined  to  express.   The  natural 
perceptions  of  taste  were  gradually  strengthened 
by  habit ;  the  principles  of  music  were  clearly 
ascertained,  and  universally  understood;  andpos, 
sessing  the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language 
of  nature,  they  acquired  the  perspicuity  and  ex- 
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tent  of  the  language  of  convention.      This  is  chap. 
justly  deemed    the   height   of  musical  perfec-  ^  ^'_ 
tion**;    and  to  this  height    the    Greeks    had 
attained,    in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ. 

*  »  The  qfiestioDy  whether  the  Greeks  knew  mastc  in  puts,  hftt 
been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Burette  (Memoiret  de  TAcademie 
des  Inscriptions) ;  by  Rousseau  (  Dictionnaire  de  Musique);  and  by 
Dr.  Burney  (History  of  Music,  vol.i.  p.  146,  et  seq.)  These  writers, 
who  are  so  well  entitled  to  decide  on  this  subject,  pronounce  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  counterpoine.  But  that 
their  ignorance  in  this  respect  did  not  detract  from  the  perfection,  or 
diminish  the  effects  of  their  music,  may  be  credited  on  the  unsuspi- 
cious testimony  of  an  ingenious  Italian.  "  II  contrapunto,  essendo 
**  composito  di  varie  parti,  Tuna  acuta,  I'altera  grave,  questa  di 
^  andamento  presto,  quella  di  tardo,  que  hanno  a  trovarsi  insieme,& 
^  feiir  Torecchie  ad  un  tempo,  come  potrebbe  egli  muovere  mell* 
^  animo  nostro,  una  tal  determinata  passione,  la  quale,  di  sua  oa- 
^^  turo,  rechiede  un  determinato  moto,  et  un  determinate  tuono  ?** 
Algarottiy  Saggio  sopraTOpera  in  Musica. 


n  4t 
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CHAP.  VL 

The  Grecian  Bards.  —  Heroic  Poetry.  —  Change  of 
Manners.  —  Iambic  or  Satire.  —  Elegy.  —  Tyrtims, 
CaUinuSy  Mimnermus.  —  Life  of  Archilochus.  —  Trr- 
pander.  —  JLyric  Poetry. —  The  Nine  Lyric  Poets.  • — 
Sapphoy  Alcaus,  Anacreon^  MyrtiSy  Corinfuty  Pindar.  — 
^ects  of  the  Sacred  Games.  —  Strength.  —  Courage., 
—  Contempt  of  Prejudices.  —  Taste.  —  Moral  Princi- 
ples. —  Intellectual  Powers.  —  Genius. 

CHAP.  Poetry  has  described  the  wonderful  effects  of 

V  ^^^j  Grecian  music ;  and  the  inimitable  excellence 

Early  per-  of  ancient  poets  can  alone  render  the  descrip- 

theGre-     tion  crcdihje.    Yet  the  early  perfection  of  these 

Sndiwetr^.  ^^^g^^*  ^^>  asserted  by  the  gravest  writers  of 

antiquity,  seems  extremely  inconsistent  with  the 

received  doctrines  concerning  the  progress  of 

civil  society.      Both  in  the  ancient  and  modem 

world,  the  great  system  of  practical  knowledge, 

subservient  to  the  useful  purposes  of  human  life, 

appears  to  have  been  slowly  raised,  and  gradually 

extended,  by  successive  trials,   and  reiterated 

efforts.    Among  savages,  scarcely  any  distinction 

of  professions  takes  place ;  the  activity  of  each 

individual  supplies  his  own  wants.     During  the 

intermediate  stages  of  society,  men  are  still  con^ 

demned  to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  ;  and 

their  attention  being  distracted  by  a  multiplicity 

of  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  any  one  art. 
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they  should  reach  proficiency,  or  even  aspire  to  chap. 
excellence.  But,  contrary  to  this  observation,  ^  ^^\ 
the  Grecian  music  and  poetry  are  represented  as 
most  perfect  in  their  united  state  ;  the  immortal 
fathers  of  verse  excelled  alike,  it  is  said,  in  all  the 
various  kinds  of  poetical  composition ' ;  and  their 
inimitable  productions  were  so  far  from  ad- 
vancing, by  a  gradual  progress,  to  perfection, 
that  the  most  ancient  are,  by  universal  consent, 
entitled  to  a  just  preference.  ^ 

The  history  of  these  admired  authors  is, 
unfortunately,  as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was 
illustrious.  The  Greeks,  possessing  much  tra^ 
ditionary  and  little  recorded  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the  great 
inventors  of  arts,  and  generous  benefactors  of 
society,  have  been  deprived  of  their  merited  fame 
and  well-earned  honours.  Their  names,  indeed, 
like  firm  rocks  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  ocean, 
bid  defiance  to  the  depredations  of  time ;  but  of 
Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  Melampus,  little 
more  than  the  names  remain ;  and  to  determine 
the  time  in  which  they  flourished,  was  a  matter 


•  We  are  told  by  Aristotle,  in  the  4tb  chapter  of  his  Poetics,  that 
Homer  wrote  an  iambic  poem,  intituled  Margites,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  comedjr  and  satire,  that  the  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy  and 
panegyric.  NotwiUistanding  the  express  testimony  of  the  great  critic, 
two  very  el^ant  scholars  have  said,  that  the  hexameter  was  the 
only  kind  of  verse  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Abbe  Amaut, 
in  his  excellent  discourse  on  the  Greek  accents;  and  M.  Burette,  in 
hb  Commentary  on  Plut  de  Music. 

*  Gnecorum  antiquissima  quttque  scrjpta  tcI  optima.  Hortct. 
XpitL  l.ii«  ^1«  ^ 
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of  as  much  difficulty  two  thousand  years  ago  ^  as 
it  remains  in  the  present  age. 
'  Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  bards 
is  so  extremely  uncertain  ^  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  circumstantial 
account  of  their  life  and  writings.  Instead  of 
considering  minutely,  therefore,  the  private 
history  of  individuals,  a  task  which  suits  neither 
the  design  of  the  present  work,  nor  the  incredulity 

3  Herodotus,  wbo  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games  444 
years  B.C.,  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived 
*'  about  four  hundred  years  ago ;  not  more ;  and  these  are  the  poets 
*'  who  composed  a  Theogony  for  the  Greeks ;  who  assigned  to  the 
*<  gods  their  respective  appellations  and  epithets ;  distinguished  their 
*'  several  forms,  and  defined  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
**  the  honours  to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  to  the  poets  wlio 
^  are  supposed  to  have  preceded  thtoi,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
1*  flourished  in  a  later  age."  According  to  Herodotus,  therefore* 
the  age  of  Homer  is  fifly  years  later  than  it  is  placed  by  the  marbles 
of  Paros.  But  on  this  subject  we  have  surer  evidence  than  any 
monuments  of  marble,  or  even  the  testimony  of  Herddotus  can 
afford.  The  circumstantial  minuteness,  and  infinite  variety,  which 
characterise  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  prove  their  inimitable  author  to 
have  lived  near  the  times  which  he  describes.  He  conversed  in  his 
youth  vith  those  who  had  seen  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  WBr ;  asd, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  beheld  the  grandchildren  of  JSneas,  Ulysies, 
Achilles,  and  Agamemnon. 

Uvy,  8c  hi  Au'ciao  ywos  TpoMtrtri  onunrci 

Kcu  muSff  waiitm  roi  iccr  fi»raanff$€  y^antmrn.         Iliad.  XX.  ver.  537, 

The  learned  reader  may  consult  the  tiotc  on  the  passage  in  darkens 
Homer,  where  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  quoted,  to  prove  that 
the  poet  says  nothing  inconsistent  with  JEneas's  voyage  into  Italy. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  force  of  the  criticism  evaporates  in  Mr. 
Pope's  translation. 

«  Tlie  preceding  note  proves  the  ignorance  of  Herodotus,  and  his 
contemporaries,  concerning  the  history  of  their  ancient  bards ;  since 
of  these  venerable  fathers  of  the  Grecian  religion  and  policy,  two  ar« 
mentioned  by  Homer  himself;  Linus,  in  the  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  ILxviii.;  Melampus,  in  the  llth  book  of  the  Odysseyy 
ver.  15. 
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of  the  present  age,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  general  nature  and  tendency  of  their  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  the  circumstances  which  con- 
spired to  raise  it  to  that  rank  and  dignity  which 
it  long  held  in  society.  During  the  heroic  ages, 
the  Grecian  poets  had  much  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  if  we  may  depend  on  the  positive 
assertions  of  antiquity,  the  same  individual  was 
alike  successful  in  the  various  branches  of  his 
divine  art.  *  The  earliest  poets,  therefore,  may 
be  represented  in  one  picture,  and  delineated  by 
the  same  strokes,  until  their  profession  came  to 
be  .separated  into  different  departments.  We 
shall  then  distinguish  the  heroic,  iambic,  lyric, 
elegiac,  and  other  kinds  of  poetical  composition  ; 
offer  some  account  of  the  improvers  of  each  par- 
ticular species  ;  and  examine  such  fragments  of 
their  works  as  deserve  attention,  not  merely  on 
account  of  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  but  as 
genuine  and  authentic,  and  indeed  the  ortly 
genuine  and  authentic  transcripts  of  the  manners 
of  that  early  age  in  which  they  were  composed. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  favourites  of  fortune  TiicGrc 
were  often  the  favourites  of  the  muses.  There  ^"'^^'^^ 
remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  any  Grecian 
king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achilles 
sung  to  his  lyre  the  glory  of  heroes  ;  Amphion, 
to  whose  musical  powers  such  wonderful  *  effects 
are  ascribed,  reigned  in  Thebes  ;  the  poet  Me- 
lampus  obtained  royal  authority  in  Argos  ;  and 

s  There  are  not  anj  two  kinds  of  poetry  more  dif!ercnt  thftii  those 
)Kftcribed  to  Homer  by  Aristotle^  Poetic  chap.  iv. 
*  Moret  Amphion  tepides     aendo.    Hob. 
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CHAP.  Chiron,  the  wise  Centaur  ^  though  descended  of 
^'*  the  most  illustrious  ancestors,  and  entitled  to  the 
first  rank  among  theThessalian  princes,  preferred 
to  the  enjoyment  of  power,  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  and  retired,  with  his  favourite  muses,  to 
a  solitary  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion, 
which  was  soon  rendered,  by  the  fame  of  his  at- 
tainments, the  most  celebrated  school  of  an- 
tiquity. ® 

The  musical  arts  not  only  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  princes,  but  raised  ordinary  men  to  the 
highest  rank  in  society.  By  excelling  in  such 
accomplishments,  Anthes  of  Bceotia,  Olea  of 
Lycia,  Olympus  of  Ph^ygia^  obtained  the 
noblest  pre-eminence.  Nor  was  it  during  their 
lifetime  only  that  they  enjoyed  the  happy  fruits 
of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were  regarded 
as  peculiarly  deserving  of  a  double  immortality  j 
living  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  being 
admitted,  according  to  therbelief  of  antiquity, 
to  the  most  distinguished  honours  in  the  celestial 
mansions.  ^^ 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  texture 
of  the  Grecian  tongue  was  singularly  well  adapted 

7  Mostof  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  bis  disciples.  Xenoph. 
de  Venat.  suh  initio. 

'  Xenoph.  ibid. 

9  M.  Burette  has  collected  the  most  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning these  bards,  in  his  commentary  on  Pint,  de  Music. 

•*>  Musaeuro  ante  omnes.  Virg.  iBn.  vi.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
corer  the  reason  why  Vii^l,  in  his  Elysium,  has  placed  Mussus  be- 
fore all  the  rest.  This  venerable  bard,  by  some  called  the  son,  by 
others  the  disciple  of  Orpheus,  is  uniTersdly  allowed  to  have  been  a 
iMitiTe  of  Attica.  The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloquence  (Orabant  Cftu^ 
5as  melius)  intended^  perhaps,  to  compliment  the  country  of  Musanit. 
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to  the  improvement  of  poetry ;  and  this  favour-  chap. 
able  circumstance  was  admirably  seconded  by  the  v  ^'  , 
political  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  society.  Religion  then  was  the 
great  or  sole  principle  of  government ;  and  the 
belief  of  religion  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
Theogonies  ",  while  its  ceremonies  were  princi- 
pally adorned  by  the  hymns  of  the  bards.  These 
two  kinds  of  poetry,  doubtless  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  venerable,  formed  the  main  pillars 
of  the  political  edifice ;  and  the  essential  parts  of 
this  edifice  consisting  in  the  praise  of  the  gods, 
its  brightest  ornaments  were  composed  of  the 
glory  of  heroes.  The  hymns  maintained  the 
power  of  religion,  the  song  animated  to  valour ; 
and  both  powerfully  affected  that  peculiar  sensi- 
bility of  temper,  and  that  romantic  turn  of  fancy, 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Greece  during 
the  heroic  ages. 

Neither  the  Riiners  of  the  North,  nor  the  Trou-  Their  in- 
badours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  of  Germany,  ^^/^"^ 
nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  pos- 
sessed more  distinguished  authority  than  the 
Aoidoi,  or  Rhapsodists,  of  the  Greeks.  The 
first  requisite  of  their  profession  was,  to  know 
many  soothing  tales  ^^;  and.it  was  the  daily  ob- 
ject of  their  art,  to  delight  gods  and  ^*men. 
The  piety  of  the  priest,  and  the  inspiration  of 

"  A  Theogony  is  a  poem  explaining  not  merely,  as  the  name 
denotes,  the  generation,  but  also  the  history  of  the  gods.  Most  of 
the  aiticient  poets  mentioned  in  the  text  wrote  Theogonies.  Diod. 
L  iiL    Plat,  de  Music. 

*'  tloWa  atXifnipMu     HoMZE. 

*>  9totffi  Km  Qj^fimntxn  aci8ctr«     Hoii£B. 
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the  prophet,  were  intimately  connected  with  tlie 
enthusiasm  of  poetry  ;  and  poets,  who  had  cele- 
brated the  glory  of  the  past,  were  naturally 
employed  to  rear  the  hopes  of  the  future  gene^ 
Their  tra-  f ation.  ^^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient bards  had  frequent  avocations  from  their 
literary  labours.  The  curiosity  natural  to  men 
of  genius,  would  frequently  tempt  them  to  visit 
distant  countries.  The  admiration  paid  to  tlieir 
abilities  could  only  be  upheld  by  novelty.  Both 
inclination  and  interest,  therefore,  would  prompt 
them  to  sail  to  foreign  lands,  to  examine  their 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  to  converse 
with  their  priests  and  poets,  from  whom  they 
might  derive  such  information  as  would  enable 
them,  on  their  return  home,  to  surprise,  enter- 
tain, and  instruct  their  fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  most  ad- 
vantages for  travelUng ;  and  of  all  Grecian  pro*, 
fessions,  that  of  the  bard.  The  genetal  diffusion 
of  their  national  language  and  coldnies,  as  well 
as  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  were  in* 
vested,  entitled  this  venerable  class  of  men  to 
expect  a  secure  retreat  among  the  most  inhos- 
pitable Barbarians.  Whatever  country  they 
visited,  the  elegant,entertainment  derived  from 
their  art  procured  them  a  welcome  reception  at 
religious  festivals,   and  all  public  solemnities. 

»<  In  early  ages,  the  education  of  youth  was  entrusted  only  to  the 

first  class  in  society.      This  profession  was  exercised  in  Greece  by 

^   Homer,  as  we  learn  from  his  life,  falsely  ascribed  to  IJerodotus,  yet 

certainly  very  ancient    In  Gaul  it  belonged  to  the  Druids.     Vid. 

Cssar  de  Bello  Gallico^  1.  vi. 
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Araidst  the  most  dreadful  calamities  which  afflict   chap. 
mankind,  the  bards  alone  were  exempted  from  the  v    ^^'    , 
common  danger.     They  could  behold  in  safety  The  re- 
the  tumult  of  the  battle ;  they  could  witness,  un-  lo^J^ 
disturbed,  the  horror  of  a  city  taken  by  storm  ;  ^^**'  ^^^ 
cahn  and  serene  themselves,  they  might  contem- 
plate the  furious  conflicts,  and  wild  agitations  of 
the  passions.     It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to 
the  sacred,  character  of  the  herald,  to  observe 
and  examine,  without  personal  danger,  the  natu- 
ral expressions  of  fear,  rage,  or  despair  in  the 
countenances  and  gestures  of  the  vanquished, 
as  well  as  the  insolent  triumph  of  success,  the 
fury  of  resentment,  the  avidity  of  gain,  and  the 
thirst  of  blood,  in  the  wild  aspect,  and  mad  de- 
meanour of  the  victors.     Having  considered  at 
full  leisui:e  the   most  striking  peculiarities  of 
those  agitated  and  distressful  scenes,  the  poet  fayourable 
might  retire  to  his  cavern  or  grotto,  and  there  ^^j^'^ 
delineate,  in  secure  tranquillity,  such  a  warm  and  itudie*. 
expressive  picture  of  the  manners  and  misfortunes 
of  men,  as  should  astonish  his  contemporaries, 
aod  excite  the  sympathetic  terror  and  pity  of  the 
most  distant  posterity. 

If  th^  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  observ-  Peculiar 
ing  suqh  events  of  their  own  age  as  best  admit-^  of  the^alT 
ted  the  ornaments  of  poetical  imitation,  they  '?^*|i^^. 
were. still  more  fortunate  in  living  at  a  period 
which   afforded  a  wonderful  variety  of   such 
events.      Amidst  the   unsettled  turbulence   of 
rising  states,  the  foundation  and  destruction  of 
cities,  the  perpetual  wars  and  negotiations  of 
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neighbouring  communities,  they  were  daily  pre^- 
sented  with  subjects  worthy  the  grandeur  of  the 
heroic  muse.  The  establisment  of  colonies,  the 
origin  of  new  superstitions,  as  well  as  the  ima- 
ginary legends  which  supported  the  old,  furnished 
copious  materials  for  many  a  wondrous  song. 
These  materials,  being  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
choice,  were  embellished  by  the  fancy  of  the 
early  bards ;  who,  continually  rehearsing  them 
to  their  contemporaries,  had  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  in  their  approbation  or  dislike,  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  be  added,  taken  away, 
or  altered,  in  order  to  give  to  their  productions 
the  happiest  effect,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
The  per.  Strength  and  beauty.  As  writing  was  little  prac- 
iuthorit7'*  tised  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  know- 
of  their  ledge.  Succeeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
verses  of  their  predecessors;  and,  having  trea- 
sured them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them 
as  their  own.  Frequent  repetition,  attended 
with  such  careful  observations  as  were  natural 
to  men  whose  fame  and  fortune  depended  on  the 
success  of  their  art,  produced  new  alterations 
and  amendments'^;  and  their  performances, 
thus  improving  by  degrees,  acquired  that  just 
measure  of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  could 
with  propriety  be  added,  and  from  which  no- 
thing could  with  propriety  be  taken  away.  la 
this  manner,   perhaps,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


Aristot  Poet  04  iv. 
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received  the  last  polish ;  the  harmonious  anima-  chap. 
tion  of  poetry  was  admired  as  the  language  of  the  ^^' 
gods ;  and  poets,  originally  the  ministers  of  hea- 
ven, the  instructors  of  youth,  and  the  rewarders 
of  merit,  were  finally  regarded  as  the  great  esta- 
blishers  of  religion,  the  principal  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and,  as  shall  be  explained  hereafter, 
the  wise  legislators  of  nations. 

As  the  singular  manners  and  events  of  the  Change  of 
heroic  ages  naturally  produced  the  lofty  strains  ^d  filS- 
of  the  epic  muse,  so  the  state  of  society  in  diction  of 

^  ,      .  ,       .  1.       1  ,.  iambic,  or 

Greece,  dunng  the  immediately  succeeding  pe-  satire. 
riods,  highly  favoured  the  introduction  of  other 
kinds  of  poetry^  The  abolition  of  the  royal  go- 
vernments gave  free  scope  to  the  activity  and 
turbulence  of  democracy;  and  the  rivalships 
and  enmities  of  neighbouring  states,  rankling  in 
the  minds  of  their  citizens,  prepared  the  ima- 
ginations of  men  for  taking  a  malignant  plea- 
sure in  works  of  invective  and  reproach.  The 
innumerable  causes  of  alienation,  hatred,  and 
disgust,  which  operated  also  within  the  bosom 
of  each  little  republic,  opened  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  satire.  The  competitions  for  civil 
offices,  for  military  command,  and  for  other 
places  of  trust,  profit,  or  honour,  all  of  which 
were  conferred  by  the  free  suflfrages  of  the 
people,  occasioned  irreconcilable  variance  be- 
tween the  ambitious  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity, and  subjected  the  characters  of  men  to 
mutual  scrutiny  and  remark.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by  the 
habits  of  slavery,  nor  restrained  by  the  terrors 
VOL.  I.  s 
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of  a  despot,  they  boldly  expressed  what  they 
freely  .thought  J  they  might  openly  declare  a 
just  contempt ;  and  while  they  extolled  in  the 
lofty  ode  and  swelling  panegyric  the  heroes  and 
patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lashed  the 
cowards  and  traitors  whom  they  despised,  with 
all  the  severity  of  satire. 
£]^c  The  ode  and  satire  may  be  successfidly  culti- 

vated by  imitators  in  the  worst  of  times;  but  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  invented  and  perfected 
under  any  other  than  a  popular  government* 
The  plaintive  elegy,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
describes  the  torments  of  unsuccessful  love,  or 
which  paints  the  affliction  of  a  miserable  parent, 
an  affectionate  son,  a  disconscdate  wife,  or  a  faith- 
ful friend,  for  the  loss  of  the  several  objects  most 
•     dear  to  their  hearts,  seems  to  be  the  spontaneous 
production  of  every  soil,  and  hardly  to  receive 
any  change  of  impression  from  the  fluctuating 
The  pur-    forms  of  socicty.     The  particular  purposes,  how- 
S!y^  it     ever,  to  which  the  Greeks  principally  applied 
^u^**^a-    *^^*  species  of  poetry,  appear  to  have  been  sug- 
turaiiy       gestcd  by  their  peculiar  'circumstances  at  the 
h^^^    *^^  ^^  i*3  origin.     During  the  violence  and  di»- 
^^^     order  occasioned  by  the  political  revolutions,  the 
frequent  migrations,   and  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted hostilities  which  succeeded  and  increaoed 
the  calamities  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  reasoned  concerning  the  affiurs  c£ 
men,  to  form,  according  to  the  original  or  ac- 
quired bent  of  their  minds,  two  opposite  theories 
fbr  the  best  improvement  of  human  life.   Men  of 
a  firm  texture  of  soul  wouid  prepare  for  the  mr 

17 
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wry  which  awaited  them,  by  strengthening  their 
natural  hardiness,  and  fortifying  their  natural  in- 
trepidity. The  contempt  of  pain,  and  danger, 
aad  death,  would  be  the  great  principle  of  their 
lives,  and  the  perpetual  subject  of  their  song;  and 
while  they  described  the  inevitable  disgrace  of 
weakness  and  cowardice,  they  would  extol,  with 
the  most  lively  sensibility,  the  glory  of  valour, 
the  triumphs  of  success,  and  the  joys  of  victory. 
Such  themes  might  delight  the  martial  muse  of 
Tjotaeus  and  Callinus,  but  could  ofifer  no  charms 
to  the  effeminate  softness  of  Mimnermus,  or  to 
the  licentious  debauchery  of  Archilochus.  To 
persons  of  their  character,  the  calamities  (^  the 
times,  instead  of  appearing  an  argiiment  for 
virtue,  would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleasure. 
The  precarious  condition  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, while  it  depreciated  all  other  objects, 
would  increase  the  value  of  present  enjoyment. 
In  the  agreeable  amusements  of  the  fleeting 
hour,  they  would  seek  refuge  against  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  futurity.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the  ele- 
gant arts  and  of  conversation,  would  be  perpe- 
tuidly  studied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetutdly 
recommended  in  their  poetry. 

The  precious  remains  of  their  writings,  and  Tbcw  ob- 
gtiU  more  the  authentic  drcumstances  related  mli^S 
concerning  the  characters  of  the  ancient  poets,  ^^^^^J^ 
sufficiently  confirm  the  truth  of  these  observa-  chUochus. 
tions.  Next  to  Homer,  Archilochus  is  the  earliest  fjf™^ 
Greek  writer,  whose  life  is  recorded  so  minutely  A.  c.  718. 
as  may  serve  to  throw  any  considerable  light  on 

s  2 
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CHAP,  the  history  of  his  country.  We  are  told  by  He^ 
^''  rodotus  ^*,  that  he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  mounted  the  throne  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Pai*os,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  which  had  akeady  become  wealthy  and 
populous.  His  father,  Telesicles,  must  have  been 
a  person  of  distinction,  since  he  was  employed  to 
head  a  deputation  of  his  countrymen  to  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  The  object  of  the  Parians  was  to -ob- 
tain a  favourable  answer  from  the  god  concerning 
^an  enterprise,  which  they  had  long  meditated,  of 
settling  a  colony  in  the  valuable  island  of  Thasos, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  oracle 
approved  the  design,  and  in  order  to  reward  the 
respectful  behaviour,  and  to  repay  the  rich  pre- 
sents delivered  to  the  holy  shrine  by  Telesicles, 
who  had  unfortunately  disgraced  the  dignity  of 
his  rank  by  an  unequal  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
slave  named  Enipo,  declared  that  the  fame  of 
Archilochus,  the  glorious  fruit  of  this  dishonour* 
able  connection,  should  descend  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world. 

The  prophecy  would  naturally  contrilmte  to  its 
own  accomplishment;  especially  as  Archilochus 
descended  from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of 
poetry  was  an  hereditary  passion.  TelUs,  his 
grandfather,  accompanied  the  priestess  of  Ceres, 
in  order  to  establish  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in 
the  isle  of  Thasos,  an  employment  which,  like  the 
sacred  commission  of  Telesicles  at  the  city  of 

»•  Lib.L  tap.lti 
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ApoUo,  could  not  have  been  exercised  by- any 
other  than  a  favourite  of  the  Muses^.  Enjoying 
the  example' of  such  ancestors,  and  encouraged 
by  the  admonition  of  the  god,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  young  poet  should  second  the* 
gifts  of  nature  by  the  efibrts  of  industry ;  and  that 
his  juvenile  productions  should  soon  have  been 
distinguished  above  those  of  his  contemporaries,^ 
by  dignity  of  sentiment,  force  of  expression,  and 
beauty  of  imagery. 

In  that  martial  age,  na^superiority  of  genius, 
rank,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  possessor  from^ 
the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  the  exercise  of 
arms.^  The  Parian  colony^  in  Thasos,  having 
ine£fectuaily  endeavoured  by  its  own  stxengdi  ta 
establish  a  settlement  in  Thrace,  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  accomplish  tins  design,  to  have  recourse 
to-the  assistance  of  the  parent  isl€«  Archilochus 
served  in  this  expedition,  which,  though  finally 
successful}  was  chequered  with  a  great  variety  of 
fbrtune.  During  an  engagement  with  the  barba- 
rous Thracians,  in  which  his  countrymen  were 
defeated  smd  put  to  flight,  he  saved  his  life  by 
throwing  away  his  shield ;  an  action  so  abhorrent, 
from  the  military  prejudice  of  the  age,  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of 
extenuating  his  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  addresses 
to  a  Parian  damsel  named  Neobul6^     Her  father 


>7  Hut  was  not  the  case  in  the  heroic  ages ;  the  bards,  though 
ealled  Hpms  as  bang  of  the  first  rank  in  society,  were  exempteJ 
fitom  the  fatigues  of  war.    Honk  Odyss.  passim. 

S  3 
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CHAP.  Lycambes,  who  had  at  first  granted,  afterwards 
^'  ,  refused  his  consent,  whether  disgusted  by  the 
unwarlike  and  therefore  despised  character  of 
Archilochus,  or  tempted  by  the  alluring  offers  of 
a  richer  rival.  If  we  believe  the  poet,  it  wa» 
avarice  alone  that  corrupted  the  sordid  mind  of 
Lycambes ;  and  both  he  and  his  daughter,  re- 
gardless of  their  plighted  faith  and  repeated 
oaths,  sacrificed  tiieir  sentiments  and  character  to 
the  mean  gratification  of  this  ignoble  passion. 

This  assertion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical 
invectives,  full  of  indignation  and  resentment 
against  the  whole  family  of  the  supposed  traitors. 
His  verses  were  rehearsed  at  the  public  games, 
where  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  satire  were 
universally  admired.  Calumny,  however,  seems 
to  have  joined  her  poisoned  darts  to  the  more 
fair  and  equitable  weapons  employed  by  the 
anger  of  disappointed  love.  Neobule  and  her 
sisters  were  accused  of  every  vice  most  incon- 
sistent with  the  modest  dignity  of  the  female 
character*  Yet  such  an  accusaticm  is  extremely 
improbable,  considering  the  reserved  circumspec- 
ticm  of  Neobul^  herself,  during  the  ardent  soli- 
dtatioos  of  Archilochus ;  a  behaviour  which 
naturally  increased  the  fire  of  his  passion,  and 
sharpened  the  edge  of  his  satire. 

His  reproach  and  calumny,  however  ill- 
grounded  and  unreasonable,gained  an  easy  credit 
among  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Lycambes ;  :jUid 
the  bitter  taunts  and  invectives,  which  the  malice 
of  tha  poet  had  invented,  the  scornful  contempt 
of  the  Parians  too  faithfully  retained.     An  old 
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poem  was  no  sooner  in  danger  of  being  forgotten, 
than  it  was  succeeded  by  new  verses,  couched  in 
the  Kvdiest  turns  of  ingenious  satire.  The  per* 
petual  strokes  of  malevolence,  darted  against  the 
family  of  Lycambes  by  the  persevering,  cruelty 
(^  the  poet,  rendered  their  characters  suspicious 
to  the  public,  and  their  lives  painful  to  them- 
selves. They  determined  to  withdraw  from  a 
scene  which  seemed  a  constant  variation  of  mi- 
sery, and  died' in  despair  by  their  own  hands. 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
efibct,  and  of  which  some  scattered  remaina  have 
reached  the  present  times,  were  written  in  iam- 
bic *•  verse  of  six  and  four  feet.  When  the  lines 
were  of  the  same  length  throu^out,  the  piece 
was  entitled  an  iambic ;  and  when  shc»rt  and  Icmg 
verses  alternately  succeeded  each  other,  it  was 
cdled,  ftom  this  circumstance,  an  epode  '^ ;  a 
name  which  H<mice  has  given  to  those  perform- 
ances in  which  he  imitated  the  poetry  and  spirit 
of  Archilochus,  not  copying  with  serviUty  his 
sentiments  and  expression..^ 


>*  Hie  terra  iambie  h  §ytk6njmmu  in  Greek  wkfa  tbe  ivordt 
reproacbfol,  latiriceL   AmtPoet 

**  This  word,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there  hare  been 
innonierable  disputes,  simply  denotes  the  succession  of  terses  or 
stanns  of  <Dftrent  length  or  structure.  In  the  first  sense  it  is  ez* 
plained  in  the  text;  in  the  second  it  will  be  eaiplained  in  speakiqg 
of  the  ode,  of  which  the  epode  regularly  formed  the  third  stanza,  as 
we  learn  from  Hephestion,  Terentianus  Maurus,  Marius  Victorinus, 
and  other  ancient  graoMnariani  and  philologista. 
**  Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio/numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  vm,  A  agentia  i«rba  Lycamben. 

Epist  lib.  I  19.- 
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CHAP.  Though  iambic  was  the  favonrite  ^*  piirsuit  of 
,  ^^'  ,  Archilochus,  his  genius  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  that  species  of  writing.  Endowed  with  an  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  heart,  he  was  inclined  to  gra- 
titude and  friendship,  as  well  as  to  enmity  and 
resentment.  Animated  by  the  former  sentiments, 
he  lamented  the  death  of  a  kinsman  and  friend, 
who  had  unfortunately  perished  by  shipwreck. 
The  piece  consisted  of  alternate  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verses,  and  abounded  in  elegiac 
strains,  which  were  admired  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  antiquity.  The  sublime  Longinus,  in  parti- 
cular, extols^  the  affecting  description  of  the  ship-- 
wreck;  and  Plutarch®  has  preserved  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  piece,  in  which  the  poet,  having 
asserted  the  hurtfulness  of  sorrow  to  the  living, 
and  its  inutility  to  the  dead,  determines  thence- 
forth to  abstain  from  unavailing  lamentationa, 
and  to  seek  relief  for  his^  affliction  in  wine,  love, 
and  other  sensual  pleasures. 
His  maiig-  These  sentiments  of  Archilochus  seem  to 
"''^'  prove,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  poetical 
merit  of  his  elegy,  the  tender  passions  were  less 
fitted  than  the  irascible  to  make  a  durable  impres- 
sion on  his  heart.  He  soon  forsook  the  elegiac 
muse ;  and  liis  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  the 
fame  which  he  had  already  acquired  by  his  satires, 
led  him  to  pursue  this  species  of  writing  with  un- 
abating  ardour.  The  perpetual  rivalships  and 
competitions  among  the  principal  Parian  citizens. 


^>  Archilochum  propria  rabies  armayit  iambb. 
"  De  audieHd.  toet. 
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who  aspired  at  the  first  offices  of  government^ 
frequently  degenerating  into  hatred,  malice>  and 
revenge,  they  observed  with  infinite  delight  the 
aspersions,  however  foul  and  false,  that  were  cast 
on  their  opponents.  The  malignity  of  the  public 
thus  nourished  and  exasperated  the  venom  of 
the  poet }  but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence 
beyond  which  it  could  not  with  safety  proceed. 
After  making  the  circle  of  the  whole  society,  Banisb. 
and  equally  offending  friends  and  foes  by  his  "*^ 
excessive  and  indiscriminate  reproach,  Archi- 
lochus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  licentious  impurity  of  his  manners,  which 
bade  defiance  to  every  law  of  decency  and  of 
nature,  heightened  the  detestation  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disgrace 
from  his  native  island,  to  which  his  genius  would 
have  been  an  ornament,  had  his  behaviour  been 
less  offensive.  ^ 

Banished  from  the  isle  of  Paros,  the  poet  Wander, 
sought  protection  in  the  Thasian  colony,  to  the  "^' 
est^lishment  Of  which  the  services  of  his  frither 
had  so  eminently  contributed ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  his  repose,  the  fame  of  his  satires  had  gone 
before  him,  and  the  disgrace  of  having  lost  his 
shield  in  the  Thracian  expedition  was  a  stain  not 
easily  wiped  off.  His  reception  among  the  Tha- 
sians,  therefore,  answered  neither  his  own  ex- 
pectations, nor  the  liberal  spirit  of  ancient  hos- 
pitality. He  soon  quitted  a  place  in  which  his 
company  was  so  little  acceptable,  yet  not  before 

«*  Critias  apnd  JEKan.  Hist;  1.  iz*  c.  xiiL 
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he  had  lampooned  the  principal  citizens  of  Ttia- 
90S,  and  with  a  whimsical  and  absurd  exc^s  of 
resentment,  satirised  the  narrowness  and  sterility 
of  the  island  itself. 
Recovers  The  Wandering  poet  was  not  more  fortunate 
«reOTn^at^  in  Several  other  districts^  of  Greece,  in  which  he 
oiympia.  took  refuge.  The  warlike  Spartans '  would 
scarcely  admit  into  their  city  a  writer  who  had 
said  that  a  soldier  did  well  to  save  his  person  by 
losing  his  shield,  because  he  might  purchase 
new  armour,  but  could  not  recover  a  new  life. 
Archilochus,  thus  abandoned,  persecuted,  and 
condemned,  made  one  spirited  eflbrt  for  reco- 
vering his  ancient  character  and  regaining  the 
public  esteem.  The  time  approached  for  cele- 
brating the  Olympic  festival.  The  irregularity 
of  his  manners,  the  general  detestation  of  his  be- 
haviour as  a  soldier,  and,  above  all,  his  avowed 
vindication  of  cowardice,  should,  according  to 
received  rules,  have  excluded  him  from  assisting 
at  that  solemnity ;  but,  having  removed  the  pre* 
judices  which  the  citizens  of  Elis  naturally  en-- 
tertamed  against  hun,  by  displaying  his  wooder- 
fiil  talents  for  muinc  and  poetry^  he  took  care  to 
insinuate  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  ode  in  praise 
of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearsed  before  the  pub* 
lie  assembly,  would  equaUy  entertain  the  fimcy» 
and  improve  the  piety  of  the  spectators.  The 
interest  of  religion  being  materially  concerned  in 
this  proposal,  the  judges  of  the  games  tiioi^ht 
proper  to  comply  with  it.  Archilochns  appeared 
on  the  appointed  day  among  the  Olympic  bards* 
After  his  competitors  had  given  specimens  of 
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theii-  art  in  such  musical  compositioiis  as  t^  au-  chap. 
dience  were  accustomed  to  hear,  he  began  the  v  '^ 
song  in  honour  of  Hercules,  accompanied  with 
the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  written  with  such  new 
variations  of  verse,  as  necessarily  occasioned  new 
modulations  of  melody.  It  is  probable  that,  OQ 
this  occasion,  he  first  practised  the  invention 
ascribed  to  him^  by  Plutarch  ^,  of  passing  with 
nqpidity  Irom  one  rhythm,  or  measure,  to  another 
of  a  different  kind.  The  novelty,  the  beauty, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  composition,  ravished 
the  senses,  and  elevated  the  soids  of  his  hearers. 
The  demerit  of  the  performer  was  obliterated  in 
the  perfection  of  his  song.  The  unanimous  i^- 
plause  c£  the  assembly  declared  his  superiority 
to  every  rival,  and  he  was  immediately  rewarded 
by  the  prize,  and  adorned  with  the  crown  of 
victory.* 

Having  acquired  such  distinguished  renown  in  Returns  to 
the  public  theatre  of  assembled  states,  Archilocfaus  uiaod. 
returned  with  exultation  to  his  native  country, 
the  ^ory  of  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Olym- 
pia,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  merit  of 
a  banished  citizen.  This  proclamation  bding 
deemed  the  highest  honour  which  an  individual 
could  pcocure  for  his  commimity,  the  hatred  and 
resentment  formerly  entertained  against  the  poet 
was  converted  into  gratitude  and  admiratioa. 

•«  De  Music. 

«» We  learn  from  Pipdar  and  bit  scholiast.  Ode  Oljriiv  k.  that 
this  celd>rated  poem  of  Archilochus  long  continued  to  be  suqg  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to  grace  the  coronation  of  those  victors 
who  dtber  could  not  afford,  or  who  did  not  iaoliiie,  to  pnwhaie  an 
ode  in  their  particular  honour. 
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The  renewed  respect  of  his  country  occasioned* 
many  ebullitions  of  poetical  vanity,  which  eva- 
porated in  some  verses  that  have  reached  the 
present  times.  ^    When  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours,  it  served  only  to  heighten  his  fame. 
Hittingu.  His  obsequies  were  distinguished  by  every  sad 
^^       circumstance  of  funeral  pomp ;  and  his  memory 
was  celebrated  by  a  festival  established  by  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  adopted  by  the 
general  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  during  which' 
the  verses  of  Archilochus  were  sung  alternately 
with  the  poems  of  Homer  ^:   and  thus,  by  a 
fatality  frequently  attending  men  of  genius,  he 
spent  a  life  of  misery,  and  acquired  honour  after 
death.    Reproach,  ignominy,  contempt,  poverty, 
and  persecution,  were  the  ordinary  companions 
of  his  person  ;  admiration,  glory,  respect,  iq)len- 
dour,  and  magnificence  were  the  melancholy^ 
attendants  of  his  shade. 
History  of      Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  not 
^^^^     only  of  the  iambic,  but  of  the  graver  kind  of  lyric 
TerpM.     poetry ;  and  Terpander,  who  flourished  in  the 
^'  same  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history 

of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  gay  and 
festive  kinds  of  lyric  composition^  This  agree^ 
able  poet  was  a  native  of  Lesbos.  He  obtained 
the  musical  prize  in  the  Camean  festival  at  %>arta ; 
.  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  be- 
fore Christ,  gained  four  successive  prizes  at  Del- 
phi, as  appeared  by  a  correct  r^;ister  of  the  con-< 


**  Atfaemniiy  L  xi?.    PMiMoiaSy  Lx.   Stobsus^  fcna.  1S5. 
^  Anthol.  p.  918.    Ariitot  Rhetor.  L  il 
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querors  in  the  Pythian  games,  preserved  in  the  chap. 
time  of  Plutarch.  ^  These  advantages  procured  ,  ^y, 
him  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  he 
was  honoured  by  posterity  chiefly  for  his  im- 
provement of  the  lyre,  and  for  tlie  new  varieties 
of  measure  which  he  introduced  into  the  Gre- 
cian poetry.* 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  ~  Terpander 
was  followed  by  the  nine  lyric  poets,  who,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  flourished  almost  in  re- 
gular succession,  and  maintained  the  poetic  fame 
of  their  country.  Of  the  two  most  ancient.  Ale- 
man  and  Stesichorus,  we  have  only  a  few  imper- 
fect remains :  of  Sappho  there  are  two  complete 
odes ;  her  followers,  Alcaeus,  Simonides,  Ibycus, 
and  Baccbilides,  are  known  by  a  few  mutilated 
iragments,  and  by  the  remarks  of  ancient  critics ; 
•Imt  we  still  possess  many  inimitable  odes  of  Pin- 
dar, and  many  pleasant  songs  of  Anacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  lyrists  in  general,  it  is  woi>  Sapplio, 
thy  of  observation,  that,  except  Alcman  of  Sardis,  &c.  ' 
who  on  account  of  his  merit  was  naturalised  at 
Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  Stesi- 
chorus of  Himera  in  Sicily,  all  the  rest  were  bom 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
,.£gean  sea.  The  soft  beauty  of  these  enchanting 
cUmates  was  the  best  adiq)ted  to  inspire  the  rap- 

«*  De  Music.  ^  Euclid.  Harmon.    StnOx),  1.:  xiiL 

nnt.  de  Mune.  ^  Pindar  says  that  Terpander  inreoted  the  Scho- 
^  lia,**  which,  according  to  Pollux  and  Hesycbius,  properly  denote 
the  drinking  songs  of  the  Greeks;  but,  in  a  more  general  sense,  sig- 
nify ercry  kind  of  lyric  poetry  not  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  the 
ode. 
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tures  peculiar  to  the  ode,  as  well  as  to  excite  that 
voluptuous  gaiety  characteristic  of  the  Grecian 
song.'*  Amidst  the  romantic  scenes  of  Ionia 
was  felt  with  uncommon  sensibility  the  force  of 
that  pleasing  painful  passion,  which,  uniting 
grief,  joy,  and  enthusiasm,  contains  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  whatever  is  most  perfect  in  music  and 
poetry.  •*  H^  the  celebrated  Sappho  breathed 
the  amorous  flames  by  which  she  was  consumed; 
while  her  countryman  and  lover  Alceus  declared 
the  warmth  of  his  attachment,  excited  less  perhaps 
by  the  beauty  of  her  person,  than  by  the  bewitch- 
ing charms  of  her  voice.  But  neither  Alcaeus, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  nor 
AnacrecHi,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  allowed  the  natural 
vivacity  of  their  tempers  to  be  overcome  by  the 
severities  of  a  passion  which  they  considered 
chieflyas  an  instrument  of  pleasure.  Whaiunfiu:- 
tunate  in  love,  they  had  recourse  to  wine ;  and 
their  lively  invitations  to  this  enjoyment  conqKMcd 
the  favourite  airs  of  antiquity.  ^  Of  AIcsbus  it 
is  usual  to  judge  by  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
works  preserved  in  Plutarch  •*  and  Athenaeus  \ 
and  by  the  high  commendations  bestowed  on 
faim  by  Horace  and  Quintilian.  The  Latin 
poet,  however,  seems  cm  many  occasions  to  have 

'>  Hippocrat.  de  Locts^  toL  ii.  p.  346.    Edit  Ludg.   Bat. 

**  JifptemXAy  tathc  priadplet  ettablished  bf  TheoptoMtf  in  Pl«- 
tarcfa'«  ^ympofium. 

M  <9iw  iM  a  tong  of  Alccus  •r  Anacrton,  was  a  wmmou  mjn^ 
la  tW  Ufa  of  Socratefc    AUieoMif,  L  s.  c.  yiii. 

w  Sjrmpos.  c  vi.  » lab.  x. 
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so  exactly  imitated,  or  rather  tranglated   th^  chap. 
Greek,  that  the  copy  will  perhaps  best  enable  us  y    ^^' 
to  foim  a  complete  idea  of  the  original.^ 

Alcsus,  though  he  chiefly  indulged  in  the 
gay  and  sportive  strains  of  poetry,  was  yet 
qualified  to  undertake  more  lofty  ^  themes ;  but 
the  whole  soul  of  Anacreon  was  of  that  effemi-  Anacreon. 
nate  texture  which  fitted  him  only  to  sing  of 
love  and  pleasure.^  Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupid, 
and  the  Graces,  were  the  peculiar  divinities 
whom  he  adored ;  and  the  presents  which  he 
offered  at  their  shrine  were  the  most  acceptable 
that  any  votary  could  bestow.  He  not  only  ob- 
tarved  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his  hmrt  and 
mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit  of  their 
worship.  Throughout  the  wliole  of  his  works 
now  remaining^,  we  find  the  most  inimitable 
simplicity,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  diction :  his 

^  Hn^mf  aAA#  fvr<Mi|f  9ptr9pmf  UrV^  c^«n\».    Alc. 
NolkuD,  Varc^  men  ?ita,  priiu  icTcrit  arbort n. 
Other  tnuDslationt,  equally  literal,  may  be  discovered  by  carefully 
examining  the  fragments  in  Athenaeus,  1.  z. 

s?  In  losm  &  amores  ibieen^  majoiibut  tamen  aptfior.  Qifiv, 
1.  X.  c.  s. 

I^irra  fMWpr  ifxn  —  An  AC.  Od.  i. 

**  Thetrotkt  pf  Anacreon  are  said,  by  Petras  Akyonios  de  exilio, 
to  imf9  been  buned  by  the  Of«ek  priests  of  Gonstaotinoplcv  lh>m 
trhicfa  smne  learned  aaen,  destitute  of  taste,  ha?e  absurdly  con- 
ckided,  that  the  works  ascribed  to  the  old  poet  are  spurious.  It 
caimot,  sorely,  be  said  of  those  poems,  ^  Etsi  excitant  anhnos  nos- 
"  tronim  hominum  a^  flagnoticM^in  reUgionis  cultua,  pon  tamen 
'  rerborum  Atticonun  im)prietatem  &  linguae  Grmcm  elegandam 
**  docent  f^  which  is  the  character  that  Petrus  Alcyonius  gives  of 
ihe  compiisUftstis  sobstltuted  by  iie  priests  in  thdr  ptece. 
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verses  flow  with  a  smooth  volubility ;  his  images, 
sentiments,  and  reasonings  (if  what  in  him  seems 
intuitive  convictions  can  be  called  reasoning) 
are  copied  from  the  warmest  impressions  of 
nature.  Yet  in  these  poems,  otherwise  so  beau- 
tifiil  and  so  perfect,  there  may  be  discovered  an 
extreme  licentiousness  of  manners  and  a  baneful 
voluptuousness  of  fancy,  extending  beyond  the 
senses,  and  tainting  the  soul  itself. 
Stencbo-  "^^  dissolute  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the  delicate 
™^  isensibility  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearful  complaints 

of  Simonides  ^,  were  all  expressed  in  that  easy 
equable  flow  of  uninterrupted  hannony,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  of  their 
countrymen  *^  displays  more  grace  than  strength, 
and  more  beauty  than  grandeur.  The  majestic 
muse  of  Stesichorus  soared  a  loftier  pitch.  Dis- 
daining tlie  subjects  to  which  the  other  lyrists 
descended,  he  sung  of  war  and  heroes,  and  sup* 
ported,  by  his  harp,  the  whole  weight  and 
dignity  of  epic  poetry.^  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  celebrated  critic,  who  had  read 
his  works,  of  which  we  are  at  present  entitled  to 
Pindar,  judge  only  by  their  resemblance  to  those  of  Pin- 
dar,  who  was  stamped  Y^th  a  similar  form  of 
genius,  and  treated  the  same  lofty  themes. 

The  honours  bestowed  on  Pindar  by  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  the  admiration  in  which 
his  name  was  uniformly  held  by  the  most  improved 

4*  Montitu  lachrymif  Simonideis.    Catitll. 

«»    Dionysms  Halicarn. 

^  Efnd  canniois  onera  lyrk  susdiieiiteaL    Quxif t. 
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nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his  person  and  chap. 
his  works  objects  of  a  very  natural  curiosity,  v  ^'  ^ 
He  was  born  five  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  his  long  life  almost  completed 
the  full  revolution  of  a  century.  His  age, 
therefore,  extended  beyond  the  period  of  history 
now  under  our  review ;  yet  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  having  perished  by  the  ravages  of 
time  and  barbarism,  it  is  necessary  to  examine, 
in  this  place,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
writings  of  Kndar,  as  the  only  materials  re- 
maining that  can  enable  us  to  form  a  general 
notion  of  the  performances  recited  by  the  lyric 
poets  at  the  principal  Grecian  solemnities.  Pin- 
dar, from  his  earliest  years,  was  carefully  trained 
by  his  father  (himself  a  musician)  to  the  studies 
of  music  and  poetry.  His  genius,  naturally  wild 
and  luxuriant,  was  corrected  by  the  lessons  of 
his  fair  countrywomen,  Myrtis  and  Corinna^, 
whose  poetical  productions  had  acquired  un- 
rivalled  fame,  not  only  in  Thebes,  but  in  many 
neighbouring  cities.  **  His  first  efforts  for  equal- 
ling their  renown  were  displayed  at  the  musical 
contests  celebrated  in  his  native  country ;  where, 
after  conquering  Myrtis,  he  was  five  times  over- 
come  by  Corinna,  who,  could  we  believe  the 
voice  of  scandal,  owed  her  repeated  victories 
more  to  the  charms  of  her  beauty  than  to  the 
superiority  of  her  genius.^  But  in  the  four  theadmir- 
public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where  females  were  which  he 

was  held. 

*»  Pausanias,  1.  ix.  c.  22.  ^  Lucian.  iElian.  Var.  Hist. 

^  Pauran.  ibid, 

VOL.  I.  T 
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not  admitted  to  contend,  Pindar  carried  oft'  the 
prize  from  every  competitor.  The  glory,  in 
particular,  which  his  poetry  both  gained  and 
conferred  atOIympia,  made  the  greatest  generals 
and  statesmen  of  the  age  court  the  friendship  of 
his  muse.  To  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Delphi,  his 
hymns  and  poeans  drew  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  Greeks  and  strangers.  The  priests, 
prophets,  and  other  ministers  of  Apollo,  sensible 
of  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  his 
musical  fame,  repaid  the  merit  of  his  services  by 
erecting  his  statue  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  temple,  and  declared  by  their  organ  the 
Pythia,  that  Pindar  should  be  honoured  with 
one  half  of  the  first-fruit  offerings  annually  pre- 
sented by  the  devout  retainers  of  the  Delphian 
shrine.  ^  Pindar  was  thus,  during  his  life-time^ 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  gods ;  and,  after 
his  death,  his  memory  was  adorned  by  ever}' 
mark  of  respect  that  public  admiration  can  bestow. 
The  beauty  of  the  monument,  erected  to  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of 
Thebes,  was  admired  after  the  revolution  of  six 
centuries.'*^  At  the  Theoxonian  festival,  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  victim  was  appropriated, 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  to  the  de^ 
scendants  of  the  poet.  The  inveterate  hostility 
of  the  Spartans,  when  they  destroyed  the  capital 
of  their  ancient  and  cruellest  enemies,  spared  the 
house  of  Pindar,  which  was  equally  respected  in 

«*  Pausaii.  Phodc.  "  Puusau.  fioeotic« 
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a  future  age  bjr  the  warlike  and  impetuous  son  chap. 
of  Philip,  and  the  giddy  triumph  of  his  Mace-,  v  ,^',^ 
donian  captains.^ 

Findar,  we  are  told,  acquired  unrivalled  fame  Division 
by  his  hymns  to  Jupiter,  his  poeans  to  Apollo,  ^hi"*"* 
and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all  ^^'"^'* 
these  works  have  perished,  as  well  as  his  love- 
verses^  his  elegies,  and  his  Parthenia*,  we  are 
unfortunately  obliged  to  confine  our  observations 
to  the  odes,  which  were  rehearsed  at  the  sacred 
games,  in  praise  of  the  conquerors  in  the  gym- 
nastic and  equestrian  contests.  These  conquer 
rors  being  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in 
Greece,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  celebrate  the 
sp)endor  of  their  past  lives,  the  dignity  of  their 
character,  the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
glory  of  their  several  republics.  The  tutelary 
deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their  felicity,  are  not 
forgotten  ;  and  hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  the 
poet  passes  to  the  worship  of  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  games  were  established ;  to  the  ador- 
ation of  the  heroes  by  whom  they  were  consti^ 
tuted  or  confirmed ;  and  to  innumerable  other 
episodes,  which  are  often  more  interesting  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  origin^  subject. 

Such,  most  commonly,  are  the  materials  of  the 
ode ;  and  its  form  usually  consisted  of  three 
stanzas,  of  which  the  two  first  were  of  an  equal 
length,  and  either  of  them  longer  than  the  third. 
This  arrangement  was  introduced  as  most  suit- 
able to  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  to 

^  Polyb.  Hittor. 

*9  Sung,  a$  the  word  denotes,  by  a  chorui  of  virgins. 
T   2 
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the  scene  on  which  it  was  rehearsed.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  solemn  sacrifice,  accompanied  by 
a  public  entertainment  given  to  the  spectators 
by  the  friends  of  the  successful  candidate  for 
Olympic  fame.  Grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  gods  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  ceremony, ' 
which  could  not,  without  impiety,  be  omitted 
by  the  victor,  who  had  obtained  so  honour- 
able  a  prize  through  the  assistance  of  his  pro- 
tecting divinity.  On  the  altar  of  this  divinity 
the  sacrifice  was  performed  ;  and  in  his  temple 
was  sung  the  panegyrical  poem,  containing  the 
united  praises  of  the  beneficent  god  and  of  his 
favoured  votary.  The  chorus  waited,  as  usual^ 
to  begin  the  song,  till  the  preparations  were 
made  for  the  feast.  They  repeated  the  first  stanza, 
properly  called  strophe,  while  they  gracefully 
danced,  towards  the  right,  round  the  well- 
replenished  altar ;  returning,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out, 
they  recited  the  second  stanza,  therefore  called 
antistroph^  ;  then  standing  motionless  before  the 
altar,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  divinity  with  whose  statue  it  was  adorned, 
they  sung  the  concluding  stanza,  with  a  richer 
exuberance,  and  more  complicated  variations  of 
melody.  ^  The  ode,  therefore,  was  distinguished 
from  other  pieces  of  poetry,  not  by  being  set  to 
music"  (for  this  was  common  to  them  all),  but 

*•  Mariu8  Victorinus  de  Gram,  and  the  Scholia  on  HephsestioD. 

*»  This  error  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  otherwise  very  sensible 
discourse  of  Mr.  Charbanon  on  lyric  poetry,  in  the  Memoires  dc 
rAcademie. 
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by  being  sung  by  a  chorus,  who  accompanied  c  H  A  p. 
the  various  modulations  of  the  voice  with  suit-  y  ^'  ^ 
able  movements  and  attitudes  of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  thus  united  the  HU  cha- 
pleasures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  un-  ^^^^ 
derstanding.  In  the  various  nature  of  the  en- 
tainment  consisted  its  essential  merit  and  per- 
fection ;  and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the  prince 
of  lyric  poets,  whose  verses  happily  conspired 
with  the  general  tendency  of  this  complicated 
exhibition.  By  the  universal  consent  of  antiquity, 
this  poet  is  Pindar,  whom,  ever  since  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Horace,  critics  have  extolled  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  figurative  bold- 
ness of  his  diction,  the  fire,  animation,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  his  genius.  The  panegyrics  bestowed 
on  him  have  generally  more  of  the  wildness  of 
the  ode,  than  of  the  coolness  of  criticism ;  so 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  excellencies  may 
stiil  deserve  to  be  explained.  It  will  be  allowed 
by  every  one  who  reads  his  works  with  attention, 
that  great  as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar  is  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
Ismguage  and  expression  ;  and  that  his  appro- 
priate and  inimitable  ^^  excellence  consists  in  the 
energy,  propriety,  and  magnificence  of  his  style^ 
so  singularly  fitted  to  associate  with  the  length- 
ened tones  of  music,  and  the  figured  movements 
of  the  dance.  The  uniforjn  cadence,  the  smooth 
volubility,  and  the  light  unimportance  of  ordi- 


^  Pindaruro  quisquis  studet  emuiari,  &c, 
T   3 
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CHAP,  oary  composition,  are  extremely  ill-adapted  to 
^^'  ,  this  association,    which,  bringing  every  sin^ 
word  into  notice,  and  subjecting  it  to  observ- 
ation and  remark,  must  expose  its  natural  mean- 
ness, insignificance,  and  povierty.     But  as  much 
as  the  language  of  ordinary  writers  would  lose, 
that  of  Pindar  will  assuredly  gain  by  such  an 
examination.     His  words  and  phrases  are  chosen 
with  an  habitual  care,  and  stamped  with  impres- 
sion of  grace  and  dignity,  which,  the  more  they 
are  contemplated,  must  be  the  more  admired.    It 
is  this  magnificence  of  diction,  those  compound 
epithets,  and  those  glowing  expressions,  (which 
the  coldness  of  criticism    has  sometimes  con- 
demned as  extravagant,)  that  form  the  transcend- 
ent merit  of  the  Pindaric  style,  and  distinguish 
it  even  more  than  the  general  flow  of  the  versi- 
fication, which  is  commonly  so  natural,  free,  and 
unrestrained,  that  instead  of  the  monotony  in- 
cident to  poetic  numbers,  it  breathes  all  the  rich- 
ness of  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  prose. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  this  great  poet 
paid  more  attention  to  the  choice,  than  to  the 
arrangement  of  words.     The  majesty  of  the  com^ 
position  equalled,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
critic,  even  surpassed  the  value  of  the  materials. 
Dionysius,  the  critic  to  whom  I  allude,  has  ex- 
plained by  what  admirable  refinements  of  art, 
Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain  firmness  and 
solidity  of  consistence,  separated  them  at  wide 
intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broad  base,  and  raised 
them    to  a  lofty  eminence,    from  which   they 
darted  those  irradiations  of  splendor,  that  aston- 
ished the  most  distant  beholders. 
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But  the  most  exalted  fame  cannot  extend  with 
equal  facility  to  distance  of  time  and  to  distance 
of  place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are  now  deprived 
of  their  accompaniments  of  music  and  dicing, 
by  which  they  were  formerly  ennobled  and 
adorned.  TTiey  are  now  read  in  the  retirement 
of  the  closet,  without  personal  interest  and  with- 
out patriotic  emotion.  They  were  anciently 
sung  to  large  assemblies  of  men,  who  venerated 
the  rehgion  which  they  described,  revered  the 
characters  whom  they  celebrated,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotism  which  they 
were  admirably  calculated  to  uphold.  Such  pas- 
sages as  may  appear  most  exceptionable  in  the 
cool  moments  of  solitary  study,  would  obtain  the 
highest  applause  amidst  the  joyous  animation  of 
social  triumph,  when  men  are  naturally  disposed 
to  admire  every  happy  boldness  of  expression, 
and  to  view  with  unusual  rapture,  the  rovings  of 
those  lofty  flights  which  elevate  the  daring  muse 
of  Pindar. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  the  games  as  in-  Physical 
stitutions  for  bodily  exercise  and  mental   im-  rfi^',JbHc 
provement,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  not  only  «*°*^ 
on  the  universality  of  their  establishment,  but 
on  the  frequency  of  their  repetition.     Besides 
the  public  solemnities  already  described,  innu- 
merable provincial  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
each  particular  republic.     The  Athenians  em- 
ptoyed  near  a  third  part  of  the  year  in  such 
amusements ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
jecture, that  those  communities  which  instituted 
most  festivals,  would  most  excel  in  the  arts  and 

T  4 
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exercises  displayed  in  them,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  national  designations  of  the  Olympic 
victors  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  that  the 
number  of  the  Athenian  festivals  was  rivalled  by 
that  of  several  other  states. 

For  these  warlike  and  elegant  amusements,  the 
youth  were  carefoUy  trained  by  the  discipline  of 
the  gymnasia,  in  which  they  learned  whatever 
can  give  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  ease 
and  grace  to  the  motions,  force  and  beauty  to 
the  genius.  Bodily  strength  and  agility  were 
accompanied  by  health  and  vigour  of  constitution. 
Their  athletic  haidiness  bore,  without  inconveni- 
ence, the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat.  Even  in 
the  scorching  warmth  ^  of  July  (for  that  was  the 
season  of  the  Olympic  games),  they  received, 
bareheaded,  but  unhurt,  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun :  And  the  firm  organization,  acquired  by  per- 
petual  exercise,  counteracted  that  fatal  propen- 
sity to  vicious  indulgence,  too  natural  to  their 
voluptuous  climate,  and  produced  those  inimit- 
able models  of  strength  and  beauty,  which  are  so 
deservedly  admired  in  the  precious  remains  of 
Grecian  statuary, 
d^^id^^^  These  corporeal  advantages  were  followed  by 
rage,  a  train  of  higher  excellencies  to  which  they  are 
nearly  allied.  There  is  a  courage  depending  on 
nerves  and  blood,  which  was  improved  to  the 
highest  pitch  among  the  Greeks.  They  delight, 
says  Lucian  ^,  to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and 
generous  animals ;  and  their  own  contentions  are 

93  Lucian^  SoIod.  ^  In  Solon. 
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Still  more  animated.  In  the  memorable  war  with 
Persia,  they  shewed  the  superiority  of  their  na- 
tional courage :  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  most  signal  exploits  were  performed  in 
the  field  of  battle  by  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously adorned  with  the  Olympic  crown.  It 
was  a  general  boast,  that  one  Grecian  could  con- 
quer ten  Persians";  and  the  suggestions  of 
reason  tend  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  history. 
In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  vic- 
tory was  not  obtained  by  the  mechanical  exer- 
tions of  distant  hostility.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  point  of  the  sword  and  spear. 
The  use  of  these  weapons  required  activity  in 
the  limbs,  steadiness  of  the  eye,  and  dexterity 
of  the  hand.  It  improves  the  courage  as  well 
as  the  vigour  of  the  soldier  ;  and  both  qualities 
were  admirably  promoted  by  the  habitual  exer- 
cises  of  the  gymnasia,  which  inspired  not  only 
the  spirit  to  undertake,  but  the  ability  to  exe- 
cute, the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  enter- 
prises. 

The  gymnastic  arts  promoted  other  attain-  andtem- 
ments  of  a  nobler  nature  than  bodily  ac-  P®™^®* 
complishment  and  courage.  Chiefly  by  their 
influence,  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
action,  the  two  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
human  breast,  were  directed  to  purposes  not 
only  innocent  but  useful.  The  desire  of  an 
Olympic  crown  restrained  alike  those  weaknesses 
which  form  the  disgrace,  and  those  vices  which 
form   the    guilt    and    misery  of  undisciplined 

^  Herodot.  l.viii. 
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minds ;  and  an  object  of  earthly  and  perishable 
ambition  led  to  the  same  external  purity  and 
temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the  pre- 
ceptSy  and  lenforced  by  the  sanctions,  of  a  divine 
and  immutable  religion.  The  oil,  the  crown,  the 
robes,  and  the  palms  compose  not  the  only  re- 
semblances between  the  Christian  and  the  Olym- 
pic victors.  These  visible  images  have  been 
borrowed  indeed  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  assist 
our  imperfect  conception  of  divine  truths**;  but 
they  have  been  borrowed  from  an  institution 
which  resembles  Christianity,  not  in  the  honours 
and  rewards  which  it  proposed,  but  in  the  efforts 
and  duties  which  it  enjoined.  The  ambition  of 
honest  fame  *^  taught  men  to  controul  the  appe- 
tites of  the  body  by  the  affections  of  the  soul ; 
the  springs  of  emulation  repressed  the  allure-^ 
ments  of  sensuality ;  one  dangerous  passion  com- 
bated another  still  more  dangerous ;  and  a  train 
of  useful  prejudices  supported  the  cause,  and 
maintained  the  ascendant,  of  virtue. 
Contempt  Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
mo^ni  ^^  Greeks  from  the  mass  of  ancient  and  mo- 
notions  dem  nations,  seemed  to  have  derived  their  origin 
Siepoint"^  from  the  same  useful  institutions;  particularly 
the  custom  of  going  unarmed,  and  their  perpe- 
tual contempt  for  the  capricious  notions  con- 
cerning the  point  of  honour.  These  high- 
minded  republicans   were    accustomed,  in  the 

«•  1  Corinth.  9th  chapter,  four  last  verses. 

&''  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam^ 

Multa  tulit  fecitquc  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit,  « 

Abstinuit  yenere  et  vino. 
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private  g3mfinasias  and  palsestras,  as  well  as  at  the  chap. 
public  games  and  solemnities,  to  inflict  and  to  ^  ^- 
suffer  the  most  provoking  indignities.  A  bar- 
barous Scythian,  who  witnessed  a  spectacle  that 
seemed  to  him  as  shocking  and  intolerable  as  it 
would  appear  to  a  punctilious  modem  gentle- 
man, declared  to  his  Athenian  conductor,  that 
if  any  one  ventured  on  offering  the  same  insults 
to  him,  which  the  Athenian  youths  were  con- 
tinually  offering  to  each  other,  he  would  soon 
convince  the  assembly,  that  his  sword  was  not 
an  empty  ornament  of  his  person,  but  an  useful 
guardian  of  his  honour.  *^  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Scythian ;  and  such,  as  history 
attests,  are  the  sentiments  of  all  uncultivated 
minds.  An  untutored  Barbarian  sets  no  bounds 
to  his  resentment.  The  smallest  injury  renders 
his  anger  implacable ;  his  indignation  against  the 
offender  being  proportioned,  not  to  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which  is  bound- 
less. The  slightest  fault  requires  the  severest 
atonement;  and  not  only  a  blow,  but  a  word,  or 
a  look,  may  inflict  a  stain  on  the  delicacy  of  his 
supposed  honour,  which  can  only  be  washed  out 
in  the  blood  of  the  aggressor.  The  excesses  of 
this  brutish  fierceness,  before  they  were  cor- 
rected  by  the  refinements  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
were  repressed  by  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
gymnastic  exercises.  In  the  schools  appropriated 
to  the  advancement  of  these  manly  arts,  the 
Greeks^  learned  the  valuable  lesson  of  repelUi^ 


i^  Ludan  Anacharas. 
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CHAP,  injuries  by  others  of  a  similar  kind,  of  propor- 
,  ^^'  ,  tioning  the  punishment  to  the  offence,  and  of 
thus  preventing  a  sHght  occasion  of  animosity 
from  degenerating  into  a  permanent  cause  of 
rancorous  revenge.  If  any  citizen  of  those  war- 
like republics  had  worn  armour  in  times  of  peace, 
he  must  have  been  regarded  either  as  a  madman 
or  as  an  assassin ;  for  to  the  chastised  principles  of 
Grecian  discipline,  it  would  have  appeared  altoge* 
ther  absiurd,  that  the  sword  or  dagger  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  retaliate  the  reproaches  of 
the  tongue,  or  even  the  more  daring  insults  of 
the  arm. 
Emulation  The  entertainments  of  the  public  festivals  thus 
wards  of  tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  excesses  of  resent- 
the  victors,  jj^^jj^  ^j^j  ^q  improve  the  mild  and  gentle  vir- 
tues ;  but,  considered  in  another  view,  the  same 
entertainments  were  calculated  to  promote  ar- 
dour,  emulation,  friendship,  patriotism,  and  all 
the  animated  principles  and  contentions  of  active 
life.  The  rewards  bestowed  on  the  conquerors 
were  the  most  flattering  which  in  that  age  could 
be  proposed.  Odes  were  sung  in  their  praise ; 
statues  were  erected  to  them  on  the  scene  of 
victory  ;  the  names  of  their  parents  and  country 
were  jointly  celebrated  with  their  own  ;  they 
were  entitled  to  the  first  seats  at  all  public  en- 
tertainments ;  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
their  respective  communities ;  and,  in  their 
native  cities,  rewarded  not  only  with  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  but  sometimes  with  altars  and 
temples.  Of  these  honours  and  rewards,  the 
appropriated  symbols  were  the  ojive,  the  pine^ 

15 
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the  parsley,  and  the  laurel  crowns ;  which  were  chap. 
respectively  distributed  to  the  several  victors  at  ^^' 
Olympia,  the  Isthmus,  Nemea,  and  Delphi. 
Observing  the  small  value  of  these  badges  of  dis- 
tinction, without  adverting  to  the  solid  benefits 
which  they  conferred,  the  Persian  Tigranes  would 
have  dissuaded  his  master  from  going  to  war  with 
a  people,  who,  insensible  to  interest,  fought  only 
for  glory.  *^  But  had  Tigranes  bgen  more  com- 
pletely informed  concerning  the  institutions  of 
Greece,  he  would  have  understood,  that  both 
interest  and  glory  operated  most  powerfuUy 
upon  the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame,  and  not 
only  their  personal  interests,  but  those  of  their 
friends,  their  parents,  and  their  country,  tvho, 
being  associated  to  their  honours,  were  regarded 
by  them  with  that  fondness  jof  affection  which 
men  naturally  feel  for  the  objects  of  their  pro- 
tection and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the   Grecian  influence 
solemnities,  we  must  not  forget  the  musical  and  Seal  and*" 
poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  being  employed  po^^^cd 
to  reward  the  victors  in  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
came  to  be  themselves  thought  worthy  of  reward. 
The  martial  lessons  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Callinus 
admirably  conspired  with  the  effects  which  have 
already  been  described,  encouraging  the  firm  and 
manly  virtues,  both  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  precepts  were  conveyed,  and  by  the  lively 
impressions  which  they  gave  of  those  objects  for 
which  it  is  important  and  honourable  to  conteii^d. 

»  The  word  is  afwnji  in  the  original ;  but  here  nieaus  the  reward 
of  fiitue,    Vid.  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  26. 
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CHAP.  The  courage,  depending  on  blood  and  nerves,  is 
,    ^^'^  ,  uncertain  and  transitory  in  its  existence ;  and 
even  while  it  exists,  may  be  indifferently  em- 
ployed to  purposes  beneficial  or  destructive.     It 
belonged  to  the  martial  bards  to  determine  its 
doubtful  nature,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  its  ge- 
nuine  motives,  and  to  direct  it  unerringly  to  the 
proper  objects  of  its  pursuit. 
They  in-         The  musical  entertainments  thus  promoted, 
proptf       refined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles  inspired 
mixture  of  by  all  the  customs  and  institutions  of  that  war- 
and  send-    like  age.      But  as  bravery  is  a  hardy  plant  that 
^c%re!^    grows  in  every  soil,  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
dan  cha-     quence  of  the  arts  consisted  in  infusing  a  proper 
mixture  of    soilness    and  sensibility   into  the 
Grecian  character.     This  is  well  known  to  be 
their  effect  in  every  country  where  they  have 
been  allowed  to  flourish.  ^    The  Greeks,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  required  their  assistance ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  possible  for  that  people,  with- 
out the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to  control 
the  barbarity  naturally  occasioned  by  their  con- 
stant employment  in  war,  the  savage  cruelty  in- 
troduced by  the  practice  of  domestic  servitude, 
and  that  unrelenting  ferocity  of  character  which 
seems  essentially  inherent  in  the  nature  of  demo* 
Their  ef-     cratical  government     Amidst  these  sources  of 
J^^"      degeneracy  and  corruption,  the  time  and  applica^ 
principle,    tion  necessary  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  pursuits 
of  genioA,  habituated  the  Greeks  to  gentle  amuse- 


*^  Ingenuai  dididste  fideliter  artcs, 
EmolUi  mores,  nee  fitnit  esse  feros. 
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ments  and  innocent  pleasures.  The  honours  and 
rewards  bestowed  on  the  successful  candidates  for 
literary  fame,  engaged  them  to  seek  hq)pinessand 
glory  in  the  peaceful  shade  of  retirement,  as  well 
as  on  the  contentious  theatre  of  active  life ;  and 
the  observations  and  discoveries  occasionally 
si^ested  by  the  free  communication  of  senti- 
ment, strengthened  and  confirmed  those  salutary 
maxims  which  combat  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
maintain  the  practice  of  such  rules  of  behaviour 
as  are  most  useful  and  agreeable  in  society. 

If  the  musical  and  Uterary  entertainments  ac-  and  on  the 
quired  such  an  happy  influence  over  the  moral  ^"^1  ^w- 
dispositions  of  the  h^rt,  they  produced  a  still  ««, 
more  considerable  effect  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 
present  age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of  their 
efficacy  in  improving  the  memory,  enriching  the 
imagination,  and  correcting  the  judgment.  As  to 
the  memory,  indeed,  there  is  a  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  preceding  the  introduction  of 
writing,  when  the  energies  of  this  faculty  have 
been  exerted  among  many  nations  with  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  force.  Even  among  the  barbarous 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  our  own  island,  the  Druids 
could  repeat  an  incredible  number  of  verses,  con- 
taining the  knowledge  of  their  history,  laws,  and 
religion  ;  and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  re- 
quired  to  complete  the  poetical  studies  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  priesthood.  ^* 

*•  Caesar,  de  bello  Gallico,  I.  vi.  cap.  I.*?. 
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But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other  na- 
tions in  the  power  of  memory,  they  have  always 
prepared  been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their  taste, 
for  their  *  ^^d  the  inimitable  charms  of  their  fancy.  These 
high  at-      excellencies,   whether  originally  produced    by 

tainments  c^  ^     r  j 

in  eio-  natural  or  moral  causes,  or  more  probably  by  a 
pWbso^  combination  of  both,  were,  doubtless,  extended 
p**/-  and  improved  by  emulation  and  habitual  exer- 

cise. To  this  exercise  the  public  solemnities 
afforded  a  proper  field ;  and,  in  the  contests  of 
music  and  poetry,  were  displayed  the  opening 
blossoms  of  Grecian  genius,  blossoms  which  af- 
terwards ripened  into  those  fruits  of  philosophy 
and  eloquence,  that  will  form  the  adhiiration 
and  delight  of  the  last  ages  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Siate  of  the  Grecian  Colonies. --The  lonians  Jlourish  in 
Arts  and  Arms. — Their  Wars  with  the  Lydians. — The 
Asiatic  Greeks  subdued  by  Croesus. — Splendour  of  the 
lA/dian  Court. — Foundation  of  the  Persicm  Monarchy. 
— Causes  of  its  rapid  Grandeur --^  Which  alarms 
Croesus. — His  Alliance  with  the  Lacedsemonians.^^He 
invades  the  Persian  Dominions. —  Measures  of  his 
Allies. — Croesus  defeated  by  Cyrus. — End  of  the  Lydian 
Monarchy. 

Above   two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  CHAP, 
it  was   observed,    to   the  honour  of  Europe,  v  ^|^'^ 
that  a  handful   of  Greeks  having   established  State  of 
themselves  in  Asia  and  Africa,  continually  main-  co?oniw1n 
tained  and  extenUed  their  possessions  in  those  ^"I^^. 
quarters  of  the  world.*    Wherever  the  spirit  of  oiymp. 
enterprize  diffiised  their  settlements,  they  per-  a^'c.  700. 
ceived,  it  is  said,  on  the  slightest  comparison,  the 
superiority  of  their  own  religion,  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  manners ;  and  the  dignity  of  their 
character  and  sentiments  eminently  distinguished 
them  from  the  general  mass  of  nations  whose 
territories  they  invaded,  and  whom  they  justly 
denominated  Barbarians.*   Yet  these  honourable 


■  Hippocrat.  yoLi.  p.  350.  edit.  Lugdun.  1767. 
^  Isocrat  Panegyr.  passim. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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CHAP,  advantages,  instead  of  conciliating  good-will, 
^  ^^'   ,  tended  only  to  exasperate  hostility.     The  nor- 
them  Greeks  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
fierce  inroads  of  the  Thracians :  the  southern 
were  endangered  by  the  united  strength  of  Egypt 
and  Lybia.     The   colonies  in  Magna  Grcecia 
having  easily  resisted  the  rude,  though  warlike 
natives  of  that  country,  were  called  to  contend 
with  the  more  formidable  power  of  Carthage. 
But  the  consequences  of  all  these  wars,  which 
shall  be  described  in  due  time,  extended  not  be- 
yond the   countries  in  which  they  first  arose. 
The  memorable  conflict  between  the  Gfeek  co- 
lonies in  the  East,  and  the  great  nations  of  Asia, 
forms  a  subject  more  vast  and  more  interesting. 
.  Not  confined  to  the  extremities,  it  reached  and 
shook  the  centre  of  Greece.     It  recoiled  with 
more  destructive  violence  on  Persia  j  its  duration 
comprehends  the  most  illustrious  period  in  the 
history  of  both  countries  j    and  its  extent  em- 
braces all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  together 
.  with  the  scattered  communities  of  Grecian  ex- 
traction in  every  part  of  the  world. 
State  of         In  the  third  century  after  their  establishment 
cofoSetl^n  ^^  the  East,  and  above  seven  hundred  years  before 
^'»-         the  Christian  aera,  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  lonians,  far  surpassed  their  Eu- 
ropean ancestors  in  splendor  and  prosperity.* 
While  ancient  Greece  was  harassed  by  intestine 
dissensions,  and  its  northern  frontier  exposed  to  the 
hostiUty  of  neighbouring  Barbarians,  the  eastern 

>  Herodot.  passini.  PliD.  I.  v.  &  Sencc.  ad  Hdr. 
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colonies  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  flourished  chap. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  bdst  y  7^^'^ 
cultivated  and  most  wealthy  provinces  of  Lower 
Asia  ^  and  perhaps  of  the  ancient  world.  His- 
tory and  poetry  alike  extol  the  golden  treasures 
of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  kings.*  Their  sub- 
jects wrought  mines  of  gold,  melted  the  ore, 
moulded  figures  in  bronze,  dyed  wool,  cultivated 
music,  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  leisure,  and 
indulged  the  demands  of  luxury  •,  when  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws  and 
arts,  and  when  the  Medes  and  Persians^  destined 
successively  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Asia,  lived 
in  scattered  villages,  subsisted  by  hunting,  pas- 
turage, or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts.' 

Yet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  satisfied  with  They  en- 
their  domestic  advantages,  seem  never  to  have  f^mme 
directed  their  attention  towards  foreign   com-  ^M^ 
merce.®      When  the  voluptuousness  or  ostenta-  and^pt. 
tion  of  their  kings  and  nobility  made  them  covet 

«  Btnbo,  I.  xM.  and  1.  xiii. 

i  Mem.  p.  6S8.  &  681.  edit.  Paris. 

'  Heiodot.  I.  i.  c  xciv.    Plin.  1.  tL  c  Ivi 

7  Herodot.  1.  L  c.  Ixxi.  Conf.  Isocrat.  Pan&then. 

*  The  Lydians  and  Fhrygiafis  are  mentioned,  in  Castor's  Epochs, 
aaiong  the  s^eAteen  natioas  who,  accordii^  to  that  oerelesi  and 
ignorant  compiler,  successiTely  became  masters  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  but  the  extravagant  dreams  of  this  fabulous  writer  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  Whole  tenor  of  ancient  history.  It  is  extraordmary 
Aat  those  who  evfer  looked  into  Herodotus  should  pay  any  regard 
to  the  unwarranted  asserdoas  of  CMtor;  yet  this  fabuHst  has  been 
generally  followed  by  modem  chronologert  and  compiler^.  See 
Blair's  Tables^  i». 
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CHAP,  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  distant  coun- 
^'^'  tries,  they  were  contented  to  owe  these  new  gra- 
tifications first  to  the  Phoenician  merchants,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greek  settlements  established 
on  their  coasts.  Through  the  supine  neglect  of 
their  neighbours  respecting  maritime  affidrs,  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  acquired  without  contest,  and  en- 
joyed without  molestation,  besides  several  valu- 
able islands,  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, extending,  in  a  waving  line,  above  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  beautifully  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale,  intersected  by  rivers,  broken 
by  bays  and  promontories,  and  adorned  by  the 
noblest  prospects  and  finest  climate  in  the  world* 
The  face  of  that  delightful  country  will  be  more 
particularly  described,  when  it  becomes  the  un- 
happy scene  of  military  operations.  It  is  suffi- 
cient at  present  to  observe,  that  its  Ionian  inhabit- 
ants, possessing  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  having 
convenient  and  capacious  harbours  before  them» 
and  behind,  the  wealthy  and  populous  nations  of 
Asia,  whose  commerce  they  enjoyed  and  engross- 
ed, attained  such  early  and  rapid  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  navigation  and  traffic,  as  raised  the  ci- 
ties of  Miletus*,  Colophon  *^  and  Phocea",  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur. 
Their  population  increasing  with  their  proq>erity, 
they  diffiised  new  colonies  every  where  around 

9  Ashamm,  I.  zii.  p.  5S5.  Comparing  their  anciatt  and  actual 
state,  the  Greek  proverfo  said,  TlaXm  wrt  w«r  a^tatm  HiXs^nni 
Once,  but  long  i^o^  the  Mileaanf  were  powerful 

**  Athen*  I  xiv.  p.  64J. 

"  Strabo,  p.  589.  dc  p.  647.    Herodot.  L  !▼«  c  cliL 
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them.  Having  obtained  footing  in  Egypt",  in  chap 
the  aghth  century  before  Christ,  they  acquired,  ,  ^^ 
and  thenceforth  preserved,  the  exclusive  com- 
merce of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom. 
Their  territories,  though  in  their  greatest  breadth 
compressed  between  the  sea  and  the  dominions 
of  Lydia  to  the  extent  of  scarce  forty  miles,  be- 
came not  only  flourishing  in  peace,  but  formidable 
in  war  ^,  and  bore  something  of  a  similar  relation 
to  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Lydia,  and 
Assyria,  which  had  hitherto  swayed  the  politics 
of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  small  but  indus- 
trious republics  of  Italy  maintained  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries :  or,  to  describe  their  condition  still 
more  exactly,  that  the  Netherlands,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  maintained  towards  the  extensive 
countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  languish  improved 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  learn  J^^^^gy 
from  their  history,  had  genius  to  conceive,  and  ^  1^- 
courage  to  execute,  the  most  arduous  designs,  countries. 
With  the  utmost  industry  and  perseverance  they 
improved  and  ennobled  the  useful  or  elegant 
arts,  which  they  found  already  exercised  among 
the  Phrygians  and  Lydians.     They  incorporated 
the  music  of  those  nations  with  their  own.   Their 
poetry,  as  above  described,  far  excelled  whatever 
Pagan  antiquity  could  boast   most  precious.  ^^ 

I'Herodot.  LiL  c«cxxni. 

'*  Idem.  Md.  dc  Ariitot.  de  Ciyitat.  1.  hr,  c.  ir. 

**  See  cb^.  vL 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


Inyent 
others  pe- 
culiar to 
them- 
selves. 


Incursion 
of  the 
Cimme- 
rians. 


They  rivalled  the  skill  of  their  neighbours  in 
moulding  clay,  and  casting  brass.  They  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  made  statues  of 
marble.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architec- 
ture perpetuate  in  their  names  the  honour  of  their 
inventors.  Painting  was  first  reduced  to  rule,  and 
practised  with  success  among  the  Greeks  ;  and 
we  may  be  assured  that,  during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  the  lonians  surpassed  all  their 
neighbours,  and  even  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  arts 
of  design,  since  the  magnificent  presents  which 
the  far-famed  oracle  of  Delphi  received  from  the 
ostentation  or  piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were 
chiefly  the  productions  of  Ionian  artists.  '*  In  the 
following  century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philosophy  j 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  hereafter 
by  what  means  both  science  and  taste  were  dif- 
fused from  that  country  over  Oreece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  But  our  present  subject  recalls  us  from 
the  history  of  arts  to  that  of  arms. 

The  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend,  were  the  barba- 
rous Cimmerians  *^  who,  being  driven  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euxine,  by  a  Scythian  horde  still 
fiercer  than  themselves,  overflowed  with  resistless 
violence  the  finest  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.    But 


>s  Herodot.  I.  i. 

**  Strabo,  p.  S93.  says,  that  the  Cinunerians  were  called  Clmbri 
by  the  Romans.  He  speaks  frequently  of  them,  particularly  pp.  108. 
193.  292.  494.  Their  impetuous  and  destructive  incursions  are  well 
expressed  by  the  elegiac  poet  Callinus,  cited  in  Strabo,  p.  648. 

fiw  ('  tWl  KtfifUpUOV  TpQTOS  tpx"'^  Q€pitio§(fy»v. 
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the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians  is  described  as  a  chap. 
predatory  incursion  *^  not  as  a  regular  plan  of     ^^ 
enterprise  directed  to  the  purposes  of  conquest 
and  settlement.      The    hurricane  soon   spent  Dometttc 
its   force;     the    Greeks  recovered  from    the  ^°' 
terror    inspired    by  these    desultory    ravagers» 
and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  departure, 
the  Ionian  and  Etolian  colonies,  who  seem  to 
have  carried  their  ancient  enmity  into  their  new 
acquisitions,  totally  forgot  their  recent  and  com* 
mon  danger,    and  engaged  in  cruel  domestic 
wars. 

These  unnatural  dissensions  were  repressed  by  j^f^^P*" 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  which,  ex-  erowth  of 
tending  itself  on  all  sides,  finally  reduced  the  ^^^**" 
greatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia,   a  country  once  oiymp. 
affording  the  materials  of  many  rich  and  flourish-  ^.'c!  71a.. 
ing  kingdoms,  but  now  reduced  to  beggary  and 
barbarism  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Turkish 
tyranny.     The  territory  of  Lydia,  which  ex^ 
tended  its  name  with  its  authority  from  the  river 
Halys  to  the  ^gean,  and  from  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Euxine  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  anciently  confined  to  that 
delightful  district  situate  at  the  back  of  Ionia, 
watered  on   the  north  by  the  river  Pactolus,. 
famous  for  the  golden  particles  "  intermixed  with 
its  sand,  and  on  the  south  by  Cayster,  whose 
banks,  frequented  by  swans,  have  afforded  one  of 

>7  Ov  Ktcrarpp^  cycytra  r«r  v«Xi«r  Q\Xa  e|  cmteftipr  &p«wy^. 

HZAODOlb 

"  They  were  washed  down  from  Mount  Tnolus,  the  gold  of 
which  was  exhausted  in  the  time  of  Strabo.    Vid.  Strabo,  Lxiiu 
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CHAP,  the  most  beautiful  comparisons  in  the  Iliad.^ 
^^^'  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  anciently  subject  to 
a  race  of  princes  *,  styled  Atyatidae,  from  the 
heroic  Atys,  the  great  founder  of  their  house. 
To  the  family  of  Atys  succeeded  that  of  Her- 
cules, which  had  obtained  sovereignty  in  Lydia 
before  the  war  of  Troy,  and  continued  to  reign 
five  hundred  and  five  years,  till  their  honours  ex- 
pired  in  the  unhappy  Candaules,  The  story  of 
Candaules,  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  of  his  fortu- 
nate servant,  has  been  adorned  by  the  father  of 
history  with  the  inimitable  charms  of  his  Ionic 
fancy.  The  vain,  credulous  prince,  injudiciously 
displaying  the  beauty,  ofiended  the  modesty  of  his 
injured  spouse.  Gyges^^  the  most  favoured  of  her 
husband's  attendants,  to  whom  his  weak  master 
had  prostituted  the  sight  of  her  naked  charms, 
was  involuntarily  employed  as  the  instrument  of 
her  resentment.  To  reward  him  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  Candaules,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
hand  of  the  queen,  and  from  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Lydia. 

This  revolution,  which  happened  seven  hun- 
^^^"'  dred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christ,  was  felt 
lonians.     by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  soon  discovered 

>9  Kavrpf0  o^  p<<6^  &c,    Iliad  ii.  yer.  460.  and  Pope»  yer.  540. 

**  Herodotus,  I.  i.  throughout,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassuf, 
I.  i.  c.  27.  et  seq.  furnish  the  principal  materials  for  the  hbtory  of 
Lydia. 

*^  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with  the  wonderful  story  of 
Gyges's  ring,  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  him  invisible,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  kill  his  master,  and  usurp  his 
throne.    Plato,  1.  ii.  de  Reput». 
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in  the  enterprising  character  of  Gyges,  the  dif-  chap. 
ference  between  adventurers  who  acquire,  and  y  T|^'  . 
princes  who  inherit,  a  crown.     The  Ionian  cities 
of  Asia  offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  valour  of 
Gyges,    and  the  valuable   mines"    discovered 
between  the  cities  Atarneus  and  Pergamus,  as 
well  as  the  gold  obtained  from  the  river  Pacto- 
lus**,  enabled  him  to  hire  such  a  number  of 
troops  as  seemed  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
ambitious  designs.     The  citizens  of  Miletus  and  J^\ 
Smyrna  were  harassed  by  a  long  war ;  but  of  all  oiymp. 
the  Ionic  settlements,  Colophon  alone  submitted  " Veso. 
to  his  arms. 

Ardys,  his  successor,  following  the  military  The  war 
example  of  Gyges,  stormed  the  city  of  Prieni,  |^"ms  "^ 
and  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Milesians.    He  jucceseon. 
transmitted  his  enmity  against  that  people  to  his  xi.  2. 
son  Sadyattes,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
more  warlike  grandson.     Alyattes,  grandson  of 
Ardys,  annually  invaded  the  country  of  Miletus, 
cut  down  the  trees,  burnt  the  standing  com, 
ravaged  and  desolated  the  whole  territory.    The 
houses  he  allowed  to  remain  entire,  that  the  Mi- 
lesians, governed  by  that  powerful  attachment 
which  binds  men  to  their  ancient  habitations, 
might  return  thither  after  his  departure,   and 
again  apply  to  the  sowing  and  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  fruits  of  which  he  was  determined 


^  Strabo,  I.  xiii.  p:  6S5, 

**  Strabo»  p.  680.     The  wealth  of  Gyges  was  prorerbial  in  the 
time  of  Anacreon : 

Ov  /ioi  ftcXci  Vvyao 

T0  "Xapiivif  caweros,  SlC. 
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CHAP,  next  harvest  to  destroy.  In  this  manner  he 
V  j^l^'^  ^  continued,  during  eleven  years,  to  harass,  but 
was  unable  to  conquer,  the  Milesians.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country  retired  at  his  approach, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  capital,  the  walls 
of  which  bid  defiance  to  his  assaults  ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  reduce  by  blockade  a  city  that  had 
long  been,  and  still  continued,  mistress  of  the 
sea.  But  Alyattes  persisted  in  distressing  those 
whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  subdue ;  and  he 
\vas  carrying  on  his  twelflh  autumnal  incursion 
with  fire  and  sword,  when  an  unforeseen  accident 
occasioned  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
An  un-  The  beautiful  territory  of  Miletus  was,  accord- 

^^^*®*f^"  ^   ing  to  annual  custom,  thrown  into  a  blaze,  and 

event  puts       o  '  ' 

an  end  to  the  flames  of  the  standing  com,  impelled  by  the 
oiyrop!  violence  of  the  wind,  communicated  with  the 
^Q%Q^  temple  of  Assesian  Minerva.  That  sacred  edi- 
fice was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Alyattes,  who 
was  attended  on  his  march  by  pipes,  harps,  and 
flutes,  adapted  to  the  voice  both  of  men  and  of 
women,  did  not  inunediately  consider,  amidst 
the  noise  of  festivity  and  the  parade  of  military 
triumph,  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  enormous 
impiety.  But  falling  sick  soon  after  at  Sardis^ 
he  had  leisure,  during  the  quiet  and  solitude  of 
his  distemper,  to  reflect  on  the  horror  of  his 
crime ;  and  prying  into  futurity  with  that 
anxious  solicitude  which  usually  attends  guilt, 
he  dispatched  messengers  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, to  consult  the  Grecian  god  concerning  the 
means  of  mitigating  the  distress  of  his  present 
uneasy  state  of  mind.     Apollo  refused  giving  an 
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answer  to  his  petition,  unless  he  should  rebuild  chap. 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  Lydian  prepared  v  ^"'  . 
to  comply  with  this  condition,  and  immediately 
sent  ambassadors  to  Miletus,  to  propose  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  until  the  great  work  shall  be 
completed.  That  city  was  then  governed  by 
Thrasybulus,  who,  by  one  of  those  revolutions 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Greciiui  republics,  had 
attained  the  rank  of  tyrant  '^9  as  it  was  then  called, 
in  a  state  usually  subsisting  under  the  form  of  a 
democratical  community.  Similarity  of  views 
and  dispositions  had  introduced  a  friendly  con* 
nection  between  Thrasybulus  and  the  celebrated  ^ 
Periander  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  sooner  ac- 
quainted with  the  advice  of  Apollo,  than  he  sent 
immediate  intimation  of  it  to  the  Milesian  prince, 
counselling  him  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself 
of  the  present  conjuncture  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  country.  In  compliance  with  this  advice, 
Thrasybulus  employed  an  expedient  equally  sin- 
gular and  successful.  When  the  Lydian  ambas- 
sadors arrived  at  Miletus,  they  expected  to  behold 
a  city  in  distress,  not  only  destitute  of  the  accom- 
modations and  luxuries,  but  ill  provided  with  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life.  But  their  surprise  was 
extreme,  to  observe  vast  magazines  of  com  open 
to  public  view,  to  perceive  an  extraordinary 

^  In  the  strict  seose,  rvpcavos  means  him  who  has  acquired  so- 
vemgnty  in  a  free  republic.  The  word  has  no  relation  to  the  abuse 
of  power,  as  in  the  modem  acceptation.  Thrasybulus  of  Bfiletus, 
Periander  of  Corinth,  Pisbtratus  of  Athens,  Poiycrates  of  Samos, 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  were  all  called 
Tvporyoiy  though  their  diaracters  were  as  widely  difltont  as  thote  of 
Titus  and  Domitian,  the  extremes  of  yirtue  aqd  vice. 
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CHAP,  abundance  of  all  other  fruits  of  the  ground ;  and 
,  ^^^'  J  to  behold  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulness  and 
festivity,  as  if  their  country  had  never  suffered  the 
cruel  ravages  of  an  invader.  This  appearance  of 
ease  and  plenty  was  exhibited  by  the  contrivance 
of  Thrasybulus,  by  whose  command  the  corn  and 
other  provisions  had  been  carried  from  private 
magazines  into  the  streets,  that  the  Lydians,  re- 
turning to  Sardis,  the  usual  residence  of  their 
prince,  might  acquaint  him  with  the  prosperous 
condition  of  a  people,  whom  it  had  been  the 
great  object  of  his  reign  to  afilict  and  to  annoy. 
Alyattes  was  much  affected  by  the  intelligence, 
and  at  length  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
Milesians  on  honourable  terms.  To  compensate 
for  his  past  injuries  and  impiety,  he  promised  to 
dedicate  to  Minerva  two  new  edifices,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  should  far  surpass  flie  splen- 
dor of  her  ancient  temple.  The  promise  was 
performed,  the  new  temples  were  consecrated, 
Alyattes  recovered  from  his  distemper,  and 
peace  subsisted  for  a  short  time  between  the  two 
nations. 
Happy  The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may 

!^t^s.  credit  the  doubtful  evidence  of  ancient  authors 
in  matters  of  chronology,  lasted  fifty-two  years 
after  the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequered 
with  any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  ponquered, 
indeed,  the  city  and  small  territory  of  Smyrna,  a 
Grecian  settlement  then  in  its  infancy,  but  which 
was  destined  afterwards  to  become,  by  its  happy 
situation  for  commerce,  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  establishment  in  those  parts,  and  t6  be 

15 
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styted^  in  the  pompous  language  of  inscription,  chap. 
the  ornament  of  Ionia,  the  first  and  chief  city  ofy  ^'^ 
the  Asiatic  coast.  *  His  arms  were  equally  suc- 
cessful in  repelling  the  destructive  invasions  of 
the  Scythian  hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in  resisting  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  the  Medes,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  Upper  Asia.  Satisfied  with  these 
advantages,  Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  com- 
mit his  future  fortune  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 
Mxed  in  this  purpose,  he  spent  his  remaining 
days  amidst  the  happiness  of  his  wealth  and 
grandeur,  in  contemplating  the  various  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  in  Ustening  to  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  in  receiving  the  grateful  homage  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  enjoying  that  pomp  and 
pleasure  which  usually  surround  an  eastern 
throne. 

This  fortunate  prince  was  succeeded  five  hun-  The  war 
dred  and  sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  by  his  son  bTcMwus- 
Croesus,  whose  uninterrupted  prosperity,  in  the  ^*y™p- 
first  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  A.  c,'5«2. 
his  predecessors.  But  the  splendor  of  Croesus  was 
that  of  a  passing  meteor,  which  dazzles  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  disappears  for  ever.     Of  all  the  kings 
of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greatest  conqueror,  but  he 
was  also  the  last  king  of  that  country  ^,  as  well  as 
the  last  prince  of  his  family.  Under  various  unjust 
pretences  he  attacked  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  being  undisturbed  by  foreign  war, 

*»  Marm.  Oxon. 

**  Lydia  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  as  will  appear 
below. 
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CHAP,  had  unfortunately  engaged  in  domestic  dissen- 
,  ^^'  ,  sions.     While  jealousy  hindered  the'  Greeks,  ig- 
norance prevented  the  Barbarians  from  forming  a 
confederacy  sufficient  to  resist  the  Lydian  power, 
who  sub-    The  Carians,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians*  fighting 
^^ic^     singly*  were  successively  subdued ;  and  the  whole 
<5reek8,  as  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia  (except  only  the  little 
neigh-       territory  of  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians),  extending 
nationf      eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  and  inhabited 
by  three  nations  of  Grecian,  and  eleven  of  Barba* 
rian  extraction  ^,  finally  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Croesus,  and  tamely  received  his  conmiandd. 
He  is  di-        Having  met  with  such  extraordinary  success 
fr^is     hy land,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  render 
desijgn  of    his  powcT  equally  conspicuous  by  sea.     For  this 
navai^*     purposc,   he  thought  seriously  of  equipping  a 
power.       flggt,  with  which  he  purposed  to  invade  and  con- 
quer the  Grecian  islands  directly  fronting  his  do- 
minions.    But  this  design,  which,  considering 
the  slow  progress  in  maritime  power  among  the 
nations  most  diligent  to  attain  it,  would  probably 
have  failed  of  success,  was,  prevented  by  the 
advice  of  a  philosophical  traveller,  conveyed  itt 
sudi  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  as  easily  changed  the 
resolution  of  the  king.    Bias  of  Friend,  in  Icmia, 
some  say  Fittacus  of  Mitylen6,  in  the  isle  of 
Lesbos,  while  he  travelled,  after  the  Grecian 
custom,  from  curiosity  and  a  love  of  knowledge, 
was  presented  to  Croesus  at  the  Lydian  court ; 
and  bemg  asked  by  that  prince  what  news  from 

«7  The  Phrygians,  MysiaDs,  Mariandynians,  Chalybians,  Ly- 
dians,  Papfalagonians,  Thracians,  Bithynians,  Cerians,  and  Pam- 
pbylians. 
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Grreece  ?  he  ansfwered  with  a  repubKcan  free-  chap, 
dom,  that  the  islanders  had  collected  powerful  v  ^"'^ 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  an  intention  of  in- 
vading Lydia.  "  May  the  gods  grant/*  said 
Croesus,  "  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  unac- 
"  quainted  with  horsemanship,  should  attack  the 
"  disciplined  valour  of  the  Ly dian  cavalry ;  there 
**  would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  contest.**  ♦*  In 
"  the  same  manner,*'  replied  Bias,  "  as  if  the 
«  Lydians,  who  are  totally  unexperienced  in 
"  naval  afiairs,  should  invade  the  Grecians  by 
"  sea.**  Struck  by  the  acuteness  of  this  unex- 
pected observation,  Croesus  desisted  from  his 
intended  expedition  against  the  islands  ;  and  in- 
stead of  employing  new  means  for  extending  his 
conquests,  determined  peaceably  to  enjoy  the 
laurels  which  he  had  won,  and  to  display  the 
grandeur  which  he  had  attained. 

His  court  was  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  of  Thcspien. 
any  in  that  age ;  and  the  Asiatic  Grreeks,  what-  c'JLsus's 
ever  dishonour  they  incurred,  sustained  not,  per-  court. 
haps,  any  real  loss  by  their  easy  submission  to  a 
vain  and  weak  man,  but  a  magnificent  and  liberal 
prince**,  who  was  extremely  partial  to  their  coun- 
try.   Tliey  acknowledged  the  conqueror,  indeed, 
by  a  very  moderate  tribute,  but  they  enjoyed 
their  ancient  laws,  and  administered  without 
CQUtroul  their  domestic  concerns  and  govem- 

**  Such  18  the  character  ^vkich  results  from  considering  the  conduct 
of  CrccsusL  The  transactions  of  bis  reign  will  not  warrant  our 
adopting  the  admirable  panegyric  of  him  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.) : 

Ov  ^i^wH  Kpotffa  ^iXo^pmr  apmy,  Sec. 

He  was  taught  wisdom  late,  and  only  by  adversity. 
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CHAP,  ment  ®    Croesus  spoke  their  language,  encou- 
,   ^^  J  raged  their  arts,  admired  their  poets  and  sophists. 
Ionia,  perhaps,  was  ^  never  more  happy  than 
Sr^thi^^"  under  the  eye  of  this  indulgent  master,  whose 
Asiatic      protection  nourished  the  tender  shoot  of  philo- 
under  his    sophy,  which  had  begun  to  spring  up  shortly 
E°'      b^^^r^  tiis  reign.     Thales  of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of 
Mitylen6,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleobulus  of  Lindus, 
and  the  other  wise  men,  as  they  are  emphatically 
styled,  who  lived  in  that  age,  not  only  gave  ad- 
vice  and  assistance  to  their  countrymen  in  parti- 
cular emergencies,    but  corrected   their  vices 
through  wholesome  laws,  improved  their  manners 
by  useful  lessons  of  morality,  and  extended  their 
^owledge  by  important  and  difficult  discoveries. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider 
more  fiilly  the  improvements  made  by  those  an- 
cient sages,  who  are  said  to  have  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
Chilon  of  Sparta,  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon 
of  Athens,  men  who  acquired  such  reputation 
by  their  practical  wisdom,  as  rendered  them  the 
oracles  of  their  respective  countri^.     Most  of 
these,  as  well  as  iEsop  the  fabulist,  and  the  ele- 
gant Greek  poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully 
received  at  the  tfoiut  of  Croesus.    There  is  still 
on  record  a  memorable  conversation  between 
that  prince  and  Solon,  which  seemed  to  predict 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign,  and  which 
had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

«»  Herodot.  »•  Thucjrdid. 
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Croesus  having  entertained  his  Athenian  guest,  c  M  A  p. 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  for  several  days,  wJIl^ 
before  he  asked  him  any  questions,  ostentatiously  His  con- 
shewed  him  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  and  wiS'so^ 
particularly  the  riches  of  his  treasury.   After  all  *^"- 
had  been  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
King  complimented  Solon  upon  his  curiosity  and 
love  of  knowledge;  and  asked  him,  as  a  man  who 
had  seen  many  countries,  and  reflected  patiently 
and  acutely  upon  what  he  had  seen,  whom  of  all 
men  he  esteemed  most  happy  ?   By  the  particular 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which 
the  question  was  proposed,  the  King  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  expected  flattery  rather  than  in- 
formation.    But  Solon's  character  had  not  been 
enervated  by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and 
he  replied  with  a  manly  freedom,  "  Tellus,  the 
Athenian.*'     Crcesus,  who  had  scarcely  learned 
to  distinguish,   even   in  imagination,   between 
wealth  and  happiness,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
surprise,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?    "  Tel- 
lus,'* rejoined  Solon,  "  was  not  conspicuous  for 
his  riches,  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple 
citizen  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  descended  from 
parents  who  deserved  the  first  honours  of  the 
republic.     He  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  chil- 
dren, who  obtained  universal  esteem  by  their 
probity,  patriotism,  and  every  useful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  himself,  he  died 
fighting  gallantly  in  the  siervice  of  his  country, 
which  his  valour  rendered  victorious  in  a  doubt- 
ful combat ;  on  which  account  the  Athenians 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  distin- 
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CHAP,  giiished  him  by  every  honour  which  public  gra- 
^^'  .  titude  can  confer  on  illustrious  merit/* 

Croesus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this 
answer,  to  ask  Solon,  in  the  second  place,  whom, 
next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  most  happy  ?  Such, 
however,  is  the  illusion  of  vanity,  that  he  still 
ventured  to  make  this  demand,  and  still,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  most  circumstantial  of  his« 
torians,  entertained  hopes  of  being  &vourably 
answered.  But  Solon  replied  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  before,  "  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton ; 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whose  strength  and  address 
were  crowned  with  repeated  victory  at  the  Olym- 
pic games ;  who  deserved  the  affection  of  their 
parents,  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  the  ad- 
miration of  Greece ;  and  who,  having  ended  their 
lives  with  peculiar  felicity  *^  were  commemorated 
by  the  most  signal  moniunents  of  immortal  hxae.*^ 
•«  And  is  the  happiness  of  a  king,  then,**  said 
Crcesus,  *«  so  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  stranger! 
that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an 
Athenian  or  Argive  citizen?"  The  reply  of 
Solon  justified  his  reputation  for  wisdom.  «  The 
Hfe  of  man,**  said  be,  •<  consists  of  seventy  years, 
which  make  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
aad  fifty  days ;  an  immense  number,  yet  in  the 
longest  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not 
be  found  exactly  dike  to  those  <rf  another.  Tlie 
aflbirs  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  vicissitudes} 
the  Divinity  who  presides  over  our  fate,  is  envi- 
ous of  unvaried  prosperity  j  and  all  human  life, 

»»  tWimii  f  Cm  9ftfii  fwryam:     H«Mdot.  I,  I.  «.  II. 
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if  iiot  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at  least  liable  chap. 
to  accident  •*    Whoever  has  uninterruptedly  en*  v  ^^_^ 
joyed  a  prosperous  tide  of  success  nuiy  jusdy  be 
called  fortunate;  but  he  cannot  before  lus  death 
be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy.** 

The  events  which  soon  followed  this  convers-  Cnum  af- 
ation,  prove  how  little  satisfaction  is  derived  ^t\o»ot 
from  the  possession  of  a  throne.  Victorious  in  ^^  ^^ 
war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  supreme  in  power, 
Crcesus  felt  and  acknowledged  his  unhappiness. 
The  warmest  affections  of  his  soul  centered  in 
his  son  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  most  promising 
hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  by 
his  side.  The  strength  of  his  attachment  was 
accompanied  with  an  excess  of  paternal  care, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  rest.  He  dreamt  that  his 
beloved  son  was  slain  by  a  dart ;  and  the  solici- 
tude with  which  he  watched  his  safety,  prevent- 
ing the  youth  fit>m  his  usual  occupations  and 
amusements,  and  thereby  rendering  him  too 
eager  to  enjoy  them,  most  probably  exposed  him 
to  the  much^dreaded  misfortune.  Reluctantly 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the 
juvenile  ardour  of  Atys,  increased  by  the  impa- 
tience of  long  restraint,  made  him  neglect  the 
precautions  necesary  in  that  manly  amusement. 
He  was  slain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar  of 
mcmstrous  size,  which  had  long  i^read  terror 
€f9&  the  country  of  the  Mysians.    The  weapon 

'*  'Ovrw  MT  «  Kpourt  irat  cri  ay$pcfw<u  ffvfii^piti.     The  last  word  it 
improperly  explained  in  all  the  translations  that  I  have  met  with. 
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CHAP,  came  from  the  hand  of  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
^  ^'  ,  prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Croesus  had  purified 
from  the  involuntary  guilt  of  a  brother's  bloody 
and  long  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of 
bounty.  To  the  grateful  protection  of  the  Phry- 
gian, Croesus  recommended,  at  parting,  the  safety 
of  his  beloved  son.  A  mournful  procession  of 
Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the  dead  body  of 
Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer  followed  behind. 
When  they  approached  the  royal  presence,  Adras- 
tus stepped  forward,  and  entreated  Croesus  to  put 
him  to  death ;  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured after  killing  first  his  own  brother,  and  then 
the  son  of  his  benefactor.  But  the  Lydian  King, 
notwithstanding  the  excess  of  his  affliction,  ac- 
knowledged the  innocence  of  Adrastus,  and  the 
power  of  fate.  **  Stranger,  your  action  is  blame- 
less, being  committed  without  design.  I  know 
that  my  son  was  destined  to  a  premature  death.** 
Adrastus,  though  pardoned  by  Croesus,  could  not 
pardon  himself.  When  the  mourners  were  re- 
moved, he  privately  returned,  and  perished  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 
Roused  Two  years  Croesus  remained  disconsolate  for 

IJJJ^^J     the  loss  of  his  son,  and  might  *have  continued 
by  the       to  indulge  his  unavailing  affliction  during  the 
^^2r^    remainder  of  life,  had  not  the  growing  greatness 
'^•^^       of  Persia,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  his 
dominions,  roused  him  from  his  dream  of  misery. 
That  country  was  anciently  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  immense  region  at  present  known  by 
the  Persian  name.     Its  inhabitants  had  recently 
become  formidable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years,  under  Agradatus,  afterwards  called  Cyrus  •*,  CHAP, 
they  extended  their  conquests  over  Upper  Asia,  y  ^^  . 
overturned  the  power  of  Croesus,  enslaved  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
threatened  Europe  with  the  terrors  of  Asiatic 
despotism.  This  memorable  revolution  deserves 
not  only  to  be  examined  in  its  consequences,  but 
traced  to  its  source,  because  the  Grecian  wars  and 
transactions,  during  the  space  of  above  two  cen- 
turies, with  the  Persian  empire,  form  an  import- 
ant object  of  attention  in  the  present  history. 

The  first  Assyrian  monarchy  held  dominion  There?©- 
in  Upper   Asia,  from  the  northern  deserts  of  up^^  *" 
Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian  OceaQ.     On  ^^^ 
the  west  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Malys  from  Wishmcnt 
the  dominions  of  Lydia.  The  river  Indus  formed  peniui 
its  eastera  boundary.^    The  conquerors  of  the  «™P"^ 
East  have  assumed,  in  all  ages,  the  title  of  King 
of  Kings ;  a  title  expressive  of  the  nature,  as  well 
as  of  the  greatness  of  their  power.     The j  various 
provinces  which  they  conquered,  though. acknow- 
ledging their  universal  dependence  on  the  Em- 
peror, were  yet  subject  to  their  particular  princes, 
who,  while   they   paid  their  appointed  tribute 
during  peace,  and  furnished  their  contingent  of 
troops  in  time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in  their 
ancient  territories,  to  retain  their  power,  and  to 
display  the  pomp  of  royalty.     This  system  of 
government  is  more  favourable  to  the  extension 
than  to  the  permanence  of  empire.   The  difi^ent 

3*  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  729. 

^  I  tpesk  according  to  received  accounts ;  a  cridcal  and  conaiitent 
history  of  Assyria  is  attempted  in  my  history  of  the  worlds  &c  sectJii. 
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CHAP,  members  of  this  unwieldy  body  were  so  feebly 
y^JP^  connected  with  each  other,  that  to  secure  their 
united  submission  required  almost  as  much  genius 
as  to  achieve  their  conquest.  When  the  spirit 
which  animated  the^immense  mass  was  withdrawn, 
the  different  parts  fell  asunder ;  revolutions  were 
no  less  rapid  than  frequent }  and,  by  one  of  those 
events  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  East,  the 
warlike  sceptre  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  was 
wrested  from  the  effeminate  hands  of  Sardana- 
palus.  In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
before  Christ,  the  provincial  governors  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Media,  disdaining  to  receive  orders 
from  this  enervated  shadow  of  their  ancient  lords, 
rejected  his  contemptible  authority,  and  estab- 
lished two  new  dynasties,  which,  having  governed 
Asia  for  two  centurieSj^  were  again  re-united  by 
the  fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus. 
Extraction  This  extraordinary  man,  who  raised  the  Persian 
^^^  glory  on  the  ruins  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  tributary  pripce  of 
Persia :  on  the  mother's  side  he  derived  a  more 
honourable  descent  from  Mandana,  daughter  of 
Astyages,  the  supreme  lord  of  Media,  and  many 
kingdoms  of  the  East.  The  powerful  monarchy 
erected  by  Cyrus  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  his  native  province,  as  the  preceding  empires 
had  been  denominated  after  the  provinces  of 
their  respective  conquerors,  although  all  of  them, 
comprehending  the  same  nations^  were  bounded 
by  nearly  the  same  limits ;  Cyrus  alone  having 
extended  his  empire  to  the  Grecian  sea. 
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The  tcmtoiy  of  Pbrsiaf  to  thename  of  which  chap. 
we  allude,  is  tdtuate  on  the  soitthem  frontiers  of  ^  ^^^  , 
Media,  and  reaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  Deserip- 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  renders  it  p^i^f 
improper  for  cavalry,  but  it  formerly  produced 
a  b(^  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  uncorrupted 
by  the  effeminacy  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  required 
only  the  directing  genius  of  a  commander  to  con- 
duct them  to  war  and  victory.  Such  a  commander 
they  found  in  Cyrus,    whose  mind,   bursting 
through  the  shackles  imposed  on  virtues   and 
abilities  by  the^  manners  and  climate  of  the  East^, 
extended  the  name  and  conquests  of  Persia  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Ocean  ;  a  name  which,  after  the  re- 
volution of  so  many  ages  and  empires,  is  still 
retained  by  that  spacious  region  of  the  earth. 

As  it  is  natural  to  account,  by  extraordinary  The  earij 
causes,  for  extraordinary  events,  historians  have  J/ Sf  ^"* 
ascribed  institutions  and  customs  to  the  Persians  ^^^JT. 
worthy  of  rendering  them  the  masters  of  the  world,  ed  by  an- 
The  philosophical  Xenophon,  embellishing  with  ^ISLl^ 
wonderful  art  the  most  admired,  and  the  most 
adnurable,  branches  of  Grecian  discipline,  has 
bestowed  them  with  too  lavish  a  generosity  on  the 
founders  of  a  nation  who  became  the  unrelenting 
enemies  of  his  country.     But,  notwithstanding 
all  the  refinements  of  his  ingenious  and  well- 
cultivated  invention,  it  is  not  impossible  to  see 
through  the  laboured  artifice  of  the  disguise }  imd 
as  truth  only  is  consistent,  we  may  discern  very 

^  Seo  \m  panqgyrio  in  XeBophoo's  CyropaDdia»  and  in  JEftchylas*5 
ttnxh, 
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CHAP,  material  contradictions  in  the  only  remaining 
v^-'^j  accounts  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Persians. 
Their  early  education  consisted,  if  we  may 
credit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  learning 
to  manage  the  horse,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and 
to  speak  truth.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  first  of  those  arts,  how  well  soever  it  might 
be  understood  in  later  times  by  the  Persian  no- 
bility, must  have  been  very  little  known  to  their 
ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  craggy 
mountains  which  they  inhabited  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  the  poverty  of 
their  circumstances  was  ill-adapted  to  maintain 
j^^  them.  While  all  the  other  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
causes  of  except  some  tribes  of  Scythians,  fought  on  horse- 
gt9nd^  back,  the  Persian  armies  were  composed  chiefly 
of  infantry:  and  when  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous energies  of  the  phalanx  under  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  that  the  Romans  under  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  the  northern  Barbarians  who 
overran  and  subdued  the  countries  of  the  east 
and  west,  became  masters  of  the  world  chiefly 
through  the  firm  intrepidity  of  their  infantry, 
'  there  is  reason  to  assign,  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  Persian  conquests,  not  their  acquaintance 
with  horsemanship,  but  rather  their  ignorance  of 
that  art,  which  obUged  them  to  employ  the  de- 
termined valour  of  foot  soldiers  against  the  de- 
sultory assaults  of  horsemen.  The  Persians  were 
commonly  armed  with  swords  and  lances,  instead 
of  bows  and  darts,  the  usual  weapons  of  the 
people  of  Asia.  This  distinction  was  occasioned 
by  their  want  of  cavalry.  While  their  neighbours. 
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trusting  to  the  metal  and  swiftness  of  their  steeds,  chap. 
employed  the  harmless  efforts  of  distant  hostility,  y  ^\* 
the  Persians  fought  hand  to  hand,  each  man 
buckling  closely  to  his  foe.  If  defeated,  they 
had  no  means  of  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  practising  such  a  superior  style  of 
war,  under  the  conduct  of  an  accomplished  gene- 
ral, they  should  ever  meet  with  a  defeat ;  and 
indeed  Cyrus  always  proved  victorious  over  the 
civilised  nations  of  Asia ;  nor  was  the  career  of 
his  triumph  interrupted,  till  contending  against 
the  barbarous  Scythians,  who  joined  the  Persian 
arms  and  discipline  to  their  own  resistless  fury, 
he  lost  at  once  his  army  and  his  life.  *• 

But  before  experiencing  this  fatal  reverse  of  The  reign 
fortune,  he  was  destined,  in  the  course  of  thirty  a.  0^^559 
years,  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the  theatre  --:5«^- 
of  the  world,  which  long  retained  the  marks,  conquests, 
and  will  always  preserve  the  memory,^of  his  reign. 
Among  the  first  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  the  ter- 
ritories of  Armenia  and  Chaldea,    which  had 
openly  revolted  against  established  authority.  If 
we  believe  Xenophon,   Cyrus  was  sent  against 
those  rebellious  countries  as  the  lieutenant  of  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  who,  from  his  palace  in 
Ecbatan,  difiused  his  sovereign  mandates  over 
many  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.     The  relation  of 
Herodotus  makes  it  probable  that  Cyrus  had  be- 
fore this  time  assumed  the  government  of  Media, 
ov^r  which  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  supersti- 

M  In  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  plavi  relation  of  Herodotus  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  moral  embellish i^ents  of  Xenophon,  except 
when  the  accounts  of  the  latter  are  coafirroed  by  the  authority 
of  Scripture. 
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CHAP,  tious  fears  of  Astyages^  rendered  him  unworthy 
^  ^^'j  ,  to  reign,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  most  trusty 

subjects. 
Which  However  that  may  be,  (for  it  affects  not  the 

Crowus.      design  of  the  present  narrative,)  it  was  natural  to 
oiymp.      expect  that  the  Persian  success  in  Armenia,  a 
a!c.  549.  province  situate  so  near  to  the  Lydian  dominions, 
should  alarm  the  fears  of  Croesus,  and  determine 
that  prince  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a 
power  which  endangered  the  permanence  of  his 
own.     In  taking  this  resolution,  which  might 
probably  be  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences,  he  was  desirous  to  learn  the  will  of 
Heaven  concerning  the^^issue  of  the  war.     The 
principal  oracles  which  he  consulted  were  those 
of  Branchis  in  Ionia,  of  Hammon  in  Lybia,  and 
Crcttus      of  Delphi  in  Greece.     Among  these  respected 
Sbr^^.aole  shrines,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  as- 
of  Delphi,  cendant,  as  the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  fate. 
Croesus  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  veracity ;  and 
desirous  generously  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  already  given,  and  still  meant  to 
give  the  priests  of  Apollo,  he  sacrificed  three 
thousand  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his  shrine 
with  dedications,  equally  valuable  for  the  work- 
manship and  for  the  materials ;  precious  vessels  of 
silver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully  inlaid  and,  enam- 
elled; various  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  particu- 
larly a  golden  lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a 
female  figure,  three  cubits,  or  near  five  feet  high. 
In  return  for  these  magnificent  presents,  the 
oracle,  in  ambiguous  language,  flattered  Croesus 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  easy  victory  over 
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his  enemies,  and  enjoying  a  long  life  and  a  pros- 
perous reign.  The  god  at  the  same  time  enjoined 
him  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Grecian  states. 

Elated  with  these  favourable  predictions  of  EntmiDto 
Apollo,  Croesus  prepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedi-  J^th  ule^ 
ence  to  the  only  condition  required  on  his  part,  i-oce<te- 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspiring  purpose,  oi^mp. 
Not  deeming  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  ^^  ^^^^^ 
the  affidrs  of  Greece,  to  know  what  particular 
republic  was  meant  by  the  oracle,  he  made  par- 
ticular enquiry  of  those  best  informed  concerning 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  discovered,  that  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  pre-eminence.  In  order  to  learn 
which  of  these  communities  deserved  the  epithet 
of  most  powerful,  it  was  necessary  to  send  am- 
bassadors into  Greece.  The  Lydians,  dispatched 
with  this  important  commission,  soon  discovered 
that  the  Athenians,  after  having  been  recently 
much  harassed  by  internal  dissensions,  were  ac- 
tually governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisistratus.  The 
Spartans,  on  the  oUier  hand,  though  anciently  the 
worst  regulated  of  all  the  Grecian  communities, 
had  enjoyed  domestic  peace,  and  foreign  pro- 
^rity,  ever  since  their  adoption  of  the  wise  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus.  After  that  memorable 
period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the  war- 
like Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hardy  Area- 
diiuiSy  and  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Aristomenes,  subdued  and  enslaved  their  un- 
fortunate  rivals  of  Messene.     To  the    Lydian 
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CHAP,  ambassadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  republic  ap- 
peared to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle,  as  the 
community  whose  alliance  they  were  enjoined  to 
solicit.  Having  repaired  accordingly  to  Sparta, 
they  were  introduced  not  only  to  the  kings  and 
senate,  but,  as  the  importance  of  the  negociation 
required,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  whom  they,  in  few  words,  declared 
the  object  of  their  commission  :  "  We  are  sent, 
O  Lacedaemonians!  by  Croesus,  King  of  the 
Lydians,  and  of  many  other  nations,  who  being 
commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece, 
now  summons  you,  who  justly  merit  that  epithet, 
to  become  his  faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  ged  whose  authority  you  acknow.- 
ledge.'*  The  Lacedaemonians,  pleased  with  the 
alliance  of  a  warlike  king,  and  still  more  with 
the  far  spread  renown  of  their  valour,  readily 
accepted  the  proposal.  To  the  strict  connection 
of  an  offensive  and  defensive  league,  they  joined 
the  more  respected  ties  of  sacred  hospitality.  A 
few  years  before  this  transaction,  they  had  sent 
to  purchase  gold  at  Sardis,  for  making  a  statue 
of  Apollo.  Croesus  had  on  that  occasion  gratui- 
tously supplied  their  want.  Remembering  this 
generosity,  they  gave  the  Lydian  ambassadors, 
at  their  departure,  as  a  present  for  their  master, 
a  vessel  of  brass,  containing  three  hundred  am- 
phoras,  (above  twelve  hogsheads,)  and  beauti- 
fully carved  on  the  outside  with  various  forms  of 
animals. 
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Croesus,  having  thus  happily  accomplished  the   chap. 
design  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to  y   ^|^;  . 
set  out  upon  his  intended  expedition.     He  had  His  flatter- 
formerly  entered  into  alliance  with  Amasis  King  iJIctsT 
of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus  King  of  Babylon^    He 
had  now  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  most  war- 
like nation  of  Europe.    The  newly-raised  power 
of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  seemed  incapable  of 
resisting  such  a  formidable  confederacy. 

Elated  with  these  flattering  ideas  of  his  own  He  invades 
invincible  greatness,  Croesus  waited  not  to  attack  ^^ori!^ 
the  Persian  dominions  until  he  had  collected  the  oijjmp. 
strength  of  his  allies.  The  sanguine  impetuosity  a.  c.  548. 
of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in  adversity,  un- 
fortunately precipitated  him  into  measures  no 
less  rumous  than  daring.  Supported  only  by  the 
arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous  band  of  merce- 
naries, whom  his  immense  wealth  enabled  him 
at  any  time  to  call  into  his  service,  he  marched 
towards  the  river  Halys,  and  having  crossed, 
with  much  difficulty,  that  deep  and  broad  stream, 
entered  the  provinceofCappadocia,  which  formed 
the  western  frontier  of  itie  Median  dominions. 
That  unfortunate  country  soon  experienced  all 
the  calamities  of  invasion.  The  Pterian  plain, 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  fertile  district 
of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  waste ;  the  ports  of  the 
Euxine,  as  well  as  several  inland  cities,  were 
plundered  ;  and  the  inoffensive  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity. Encouraged  by  the  unresisting  sofl;ness 
of  the  natives  of  those  parts,  Croesus  was  eager 
to  push  forwards  j  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previ- 
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CHAP,  ously  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  had  determined 
^  '^^^'  ,  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  mountains  of  Persia* 
Against  this  dangef  ous  resolution  he  was  in  vain 
•     exhorted  by  a  Lydian  named  Sandanis,  who, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the  East 
have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidst  all  the  pride 
and  caprices  of  despotic  power,  to  men  distin* 
guished  by  the  gifts   of  nature  or  education. 
^<  You  are  preparing,  O  King,  to  march  against 
a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  miserable  life; 
whose  daily  subsistence  is  often  denied  them,  and 
is  always  scanty  and  precarious ;  who  drink  only 
water,  and  who  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts.    What  can  the  Lydians  gain  by  the 
conquest  of  Persia ;  they  who  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  Persians  are  destitute  ? 
For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a  blessing  of  the  gods, 
that  they  have  not  excited  the  warlike  poverty 
of  these  miserable   Barbarians  to  invade  and 
plunder  the  luxunous  Wealth  of  Lydia."  ^    The 
moderation  of  this  advice  was  rejected  by  the 
fatal  presumption  of  Crcesus,  who,  confounding 
the   dictates  of  experienced  wisdom  with  the 
mean  suggestions  of  pusillanimity,  dismissed  the 
counsellor  with  contempt. 
Is  defeated      Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
in  CappL  ^^ot  of  ^  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be 
docia.       ravaged  with  impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian  king 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  more 
speedy  issue  than  by  his  intended  expedition  into 
Persia.  The  army  of  Cyrus  gradually  augmented. 

M  Herodot.  l.i.  c.  71. 
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on  his  march,  the  tributary  princes  cheerfully  chap. 
contributing  with  their  united  strength  towards  ^  ^^  , 
the  assistance  of  a  master  whose  valour  and  ge- 
nerosity they  admired,  and  who  now  took  arms 
to  protect  the  safety  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
to  uphold  the  grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  movement,  especially  after 
being  informed  of  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
enemy  in  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  those  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  before  the  army  of  Croesus  had  provided  the 
necessaries  for  their  march.  That  prince,  when 
apprised  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persians, 
encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain ;  Cyrus  likewise 
encamped  at  no  great  distance ;  frequent  skir* 
mishes  happened  between  the  light  troops,  and 
at  length  a  general  engagement  was  fought  with 
equal  fury  and  perseverance,  and  only  terminated 
by  the  darkness  of  night.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  lilndered  a  renewal  q&  the  battle.  The 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  Persians, 
muck  exceeded  the  expectation  of  Croesus.  As 
they  discovered  not  any  intention  to  harass  his 
retreat,  he  determined  to  move  back  towards 
Sardis,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  amusements 
of  his  palace,  and  after  summoning  his  numerous 
allies  to  his  standard,  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring,  with  such  an  increase  of  force  as 
seemed  sufficient  to  overpower  the  Persians.  ^ 

But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  careful  Jhcpru- 
vigilance  of  Cyrus.  TTiat  experienced  leader  dSSt  ^ 
allowed  the  enemy  to  retire  without  molestation  \  ^"^^^ 

^  Herodot.  I.  L  c.  77. 
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CHAP,  carefully  informing  himself  of  every  step  which 
^^'  they  took,  and  of  every  measure  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  pursue.  Patiently  watch- 
ing the  opportunity  of  a  just  revenge,  he  waited 
until  Croesus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and  had 
disbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  com- 
posed the  most  numerous  division  of  his  army. 
It  then  seemed  the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put 
his  Persians  in  motion ;  and  such  was  his  celerity, 
that  he  brought  the  first  news  of  his  own  arrival 
in  the  plain  of  Sardis.  *^  Croesus,  whose  firmness 
might  well  have  been  shaken  by  the  imminence 
of  this  unforeseen  danger,  was  not  wanting,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  duties  which  he  owed 
to  his  own  fame,  and  the  lustre  of  the  Lydian 
throne.  Though  his  mercenaries  were  dis- 
banded, his  own  subjects,  who  served  him  from 
attachment,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
victory,  and  who  were  animated  with  a  high 
sense  of  national  honour,  burned  with  the  desire 
of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring 
insolence  of  the  invaders.  Croesus  indulged 
and  encouraged  this  generous  ardour.  The 
Lydians,  in  that  age,  fought  on  horseback^ 
armed  with  long  spears;  the  strength  of  the 
Persians  consisted  in  infantry.  They  were  so 
little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  horses,  that 
camels  were  almost  the  only  animals  which  they 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden.  This  circumstance 
suggested  to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagus,  a  stra- 
tagem, which,  being  communicated  to  Cyrus, 
was  immediately  adopted  with  approbation  by  that 

'7  AvTor  ovTcAof  Kpoury  fXiyXv^.    *'  He  Came  his  own  messenger 
to  Croesus." 
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prince.  •*    Harpagus,  having  obsfervedthat  horses  c  rt  a  p. 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  shape  and  smell  of  v  J|^',^ 
camels^  advised  the  Persian  armj  to  be  drawn  up         0 
in  the'following  order.  All  the  camels,  which  had 
been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  provmons, 
were  collected  into  one  body,  arranged  in  along 
fine  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry :  the  foot  sol- 
diers of  the  Persians  were  posted  immediately  be- 
faitid  the  line,  atld  placed  at  a  due  distance:  tlie 
Median  horse  (for  a  few  squadrons  of  these  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear 
of  the  army.     As  the  troops  on  both  sides  ap-  Defeau 
proached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  cavalry,  ter-  Ciwus  in 
nfied  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  camels,  Sardis. 
mounted  with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  turning  their  heads,  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  field.      Croesus,   who  per- 
ceived the  confusion,  was  ready  to  despair  of 
his  fortune ;  but  the  Lydians,  rfmndoning  their 
horses,  prepared  with  uncommon  bravery  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  foot.     Their  couri^e  de-  Ctomui 
served  a  better  fate :  but  unaccustomed  as  they  ***!?•  ^^^ 

» .  1        y.   n   1    .  «  ^^    self  up  m 

were  to  this  mode  of  fighting,  they  were  re-  that  cHy, 
ceived  and  repelled  by  the  experienced  valour  wJit^e** 
of  the  Persian  inftintry,  and  obliged  to  take  re-  ^"^^  ^ 
fuge  within  the  fortified  strength  of  Sardis,  where  amoT^ 
they  imagined  themselves  secure.    The  walls  of 
that  city  bid  defiance  to  the  rude  art  of  attack, 
as  then  piractised  by  the  most  warlike  nations. 
tf  tihe  Persian  army  should  invest  it,  the  Lydians* 
were  pi*oVidcd  with  magazines  containing  provi- 

^  Hcrodot.  1  u  c.  faax. 
VOL.  L  Y 
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c  H  A  P.  sions  for  several  years ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
^  Y^'^  J  expect,  that  in  a  few  months,  and  even  weeks, 
^  they  would  receive  suqh  assistance  from  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Greece,  (to  which  countries  they 
had  already  sent  ambassadors,)  as  would  oblige 
the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege.  ^ 
1^^®^  The  Lydian  ministers  dispatched  into  Greece 
that  time,  met  with  great  sympathy  from  the  Spartans. 
That  people  were  particularly  observant  of  the 
faith  of  treaties ;  and  while  they  punished  their 
enemies  with  unexampled  severity,  they  behaved 
with  generous  compassion  towards  those  whom 
they  had  once  accepted  for  allies.  The  bene- 
volent principles  of  their  nature  were  actually 
warmed  and  elevated  by  the  triumph  of  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  most  formidable 
of  their  domestic  foes.  They  had  maintained  a 
long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Argives,  for  the 
small,  but  valuable  district  of  Tbyrea,  lying  on 
th^  frontiers  of  the  rival  states.  The  Spartans 
at  length  obtained  possession  of  it ;  but  the 
Argives  advanced  with  an  army  more  powerful 
than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into  ihe  field, 
in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient  pretensions. 
The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not  merely  under- 
taken from  the  dictates  of  interest  and  sunbition, 
but  considered  as  trials  of  skill,  and  contests  of 
honour.  When  a  conference,  therefore,  was 
proposed,  we  know  not  by  which  of  the  parties, 
it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  efiu- 
sion  of  bloodi  thatiJiree  hundred  combatants  on 

^  Herodot.  1. 1  c.  Ixzx. 
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the  Spartan,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Argive  chap. 
side,  should  determine,  by  the  success  of  their  v  ^^^ 
arms,  the  disputed  title  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the 
warlike  pre-eminence  of  their  respective  repub- 
lics. Three  hundred  champions  being  selected 
for  this  purpose  from  either  army,  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary that  the  remainder  of  both  nations  should 
retire;  for  the  Argive  and  Spartan  citizens,  who 
felt  with  a  republican  sensibility  for  the  interest 
of  their  communities,  could  not  have  remained 
Came  spectators  of  the  battle.  The  combatants  Their  vio- 
fought  with  an  obstinate -valour,  of  which  there  Se  Ai^^^"^ 
are  few  examples  in  history.  Each  soldier  be-  ^^^ 
hayed  as  if  the  success  of  the  day  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  single  spear ;  and  each  was  eager 
to  sacrifice  hiA  own  life  to  the  preservation  of 
his  country's  fame.  These  generous  sentiments 
were  fully  proved  by  the  issue  of  the  battle.  At 
the  approach  of  night  only  three  combatants  sur- 
vived,  two  Argives,  and  the  Spartan  Othryades. 
The  Argives,  either  through  neglect  or  pity, 
spared  the  life  of  their  single  opponent,  and  re- 
turned home  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  their 
bloody  victory.  Othryades  still  kept  the  field, 
collecting  the  spoil,  and  carrying  into  his  own 
camp  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  which  he  erected 
into  the  usual  trophy  of  military  success.  Next 
day  the  two  armies,  consisting  of  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  The  surprise  of 
the  Argives  is  not  to  be  expressed,  when  they 
beheld  the  appearance  of  the  field/  Notwith-* 
standing  the  Spartan  trophy,  they  still  insisted, 

y  « 
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CHAP,  that  as  txvo  of  their  champion^  and  only  one  of 
^''  the  enemy's,  had  survived,  they  were  justly  en* 
titled  to  the  ^ory  of  the  day  i  but,  seemingly 
with  more  reason,  the  Spartans  maintained  thi^ 
this  honour  belonged  to  Othryades.  From  vep* 
bal  altercation,  carried  on  with  that  warmth 
which  the  importance  of  the  dispute  naturally 
inspired,  they  made  an  easy  transition  to  acts  of 
violence.  ^  The  conflict  was  lon£^  fierce,  9»A 
bloody ;  but  the  superior  discipline  oi  Spart% 
finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented  their 
defeat,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  eter  be* 
fallen  them*  The  inward  feeUngs  of  their  hearts 
were  expressed  by  external  demonstrations  of 
sorrow.  like  most  of  the  Grecian  nations,  they 
had  hitherto  adorned  their  long  hair,  to  increase 
the  gracefulness  of  manly  beauty,  and  to  rendeK 
their  appearance  more  terrible^to  their  eneQue9» 
But  in  remembrance  of  this  disaster,  they  shaved 
their  heads  *^,  deprived  the  Argive  women  of 
their  golden  ornaments,  and  bound  themsdves 
by  a  dreadlul  imprecation  that  neither  should 
resume  theur  wonted  finery,  until  they  had  re-» 

^  Herodot  1.  L  c  Ixxxii. 

4*  At  Ainerals,  the  Greeks  cut  ofT  their  htar,  to  be  eoasumed  in 
tiie  funenJ  pile  with  the  bodies  of  their  friends.  Thus,  at  di#iii« 
terment  of  Fiitroclus^  Achillea 

Sror  mranvBt  irvpi|f  (orO^r  cdrtKiiparo  x^miff 
Tjpf  pa  2v«px«V  iKWflW  '''P^  TiiXMOomrtof^ 
In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  Hflen  is  blamed  for  sparing  her  k)cks^ 
mnd  cutting  off  only  the  ends.  ^  She  is,**  sagrs  Blcctn,  ^  4  ve^tts 
ywn$  the  same  coquette  as  erer/^  L^rsias,  speaking  of  a  gnat  na* 
^nal  calamity,  says  metaphorically,  ''  It  becomes  Greece  to  shave 
her  head.'*  Lysias,  Orat.  l^uneb.  The  AigiTes,  as  a  cooumuuty» 
ftfdiieA  4e  ipflaphof . 

\6 
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coyered  possession  of  Thyrea.     The  Spartans,  c  H  A  f> 
<m  the  oUier  hand,  celebrated  their  victory  with  .    ^  - 
the  liveliest  expressions  of  national  triumph. 
Othryades  alone  partook  not  the  general  joy« 
Ashsuned  of  returning  to  Sparta  a  solitary  mo^ 
Dument  of  three  hundred  brave  men,  he,  with  a  - 
generous  despair,  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  the 
manes  €£  his  warlike  companions.    Such  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  Lacedasmonian  repub- 
lic, when  the  ambassadors  of  Croesus  came  to 
demand  their  assistance.    The  prosperity  of  their 
own  situation  naturally  hdghtenedt  by  contrast, 
the  melancholy  condition  of  their  unfortunate 
ally,  besieged,  as  they  learned,  in  his  capital,  by 
a  victorious  army.    They  immediately  resolved  They  do- 
to  send  him  b  speedy  and  ^ectual  relief;  and  JSSt'cw^ 
for  this  purpose  assembled  their  troops,   made  *^ 
ready  their  vessels,  and  prepared  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  expedition. 

The  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  8«nfit 
upheld  the  sinking  empire  of  Lydia,  but  before  SelpJ? 
th^  armament  could  set  sail,  Croesus  was  no  ^'^^ 
longer  a  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  iWuT 
of  Sardis,  that  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  on  '^^  ^*^ 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  siege ;  the  walls  having 
been  scaled  in  a  quarter,  which,  appearing  alto- 
gether inaccessible,  was  too  carele^y  guarded* 
This  was  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  Hyreades, 
a  Mede,  who  accidentally  observed  a  centinel 
descend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his 
helmet.     Hyreades  was  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous province  of  Mardia,  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  clamber  over  the  dangerous  piecipice9 

T  3 
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c  H  A  P.  of  his  native  country,  resolved  to  try  his  activity 
,  ^^'  ,  in  passing  the  rock  upon  which  he  had  disco- 
vered the  Lydian.  The  design  was  more  easily 
accomplished  than  he  had  reason  to  expect; 
emulation  and  success  encouraged  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians  to  follow  his  example  ;  these  were 
supported  by  greater  numbers  of  their  country- 
men ;  the  garrison  of  Sardis  was  surprised  ;  the 
citadel  stormed  ;  and  the  rich  capital  of  Lower 
Asia  subjected  to  the  vengeful  rapacity  of  an 
indignant  victor.  ** 

The  Persians  were  accustomed,  like  other  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  conquest  without  respecting  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity. Though  they  fought,  and  conquered, 
and  plundered,  only  for  the  benefit  of  their 
prince,  whose  slaves  and  property  they  them- 
selves were,  yet  in  the  first  emotions  of  military 
success  they  discovered  all  the  eagerness  of 
avarice,  and  all  the  fury  of  resentment ;  acting 
as  if  they  had  been  called  to  punish,  not  the 
enemies  of  their  king,  but  their  own  personal 
foes  i  and  as  if  each  man  had  been  entitled  to 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapacious  cruelty, 
irngene-  The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  we  are  told, 
nwStSr^'  '^y  ^  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind  rage 
CroBsiM.      of  the  soldiery  ^,  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  a 

4'  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxxiv. 

^  Herodot.  p.  56.  Croesus  had  a  dumb  son,  who  seeing  a  Persian 
rush  against  bis  father,  whose  misfortunes  bad  rendered  him  car^ 
less  of  life,  first  spoke  on  this  occasion :  AyBfwtn  inn  mwt  Kpottro^, 
The  learned  in  physiology  will  decide,  whether  certain  impediments 
of  speech  may  sometimes  be  conquered  by  the  impetuous  violence 
of  a  bursting  passion. 
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harder  fate.     Dragged  into  the  presence  of  hisc  H  A  f. 
conqueror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons :  and  the  ^  7^^ 
stem,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whose  humane  tem- 
per of  mind,  we  have  so  beautiful,  but  so  flat- 
tering a  picture  in  the  philosophical  romance  of 
Xenophon,   ordered  him  with  the  melancholy 
train  of  his  Lydian  attendants  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames.     An  immense  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combustibles  were  erected  in  the  most  spa- 
cious part  of  the  city.     The  miserable  victims, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  pyre.     Cyrus,  surrounded  by  his  generals, 
witnessed  the  dreadful  spectacle,  either  from  an* 
abominable  principle  of  superstition,  if  he  had 
bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  sacrifice  Croesus  aSv 
the  first  fruits  of  his  Lydian  victory,  or  from  a 
motive  of  curiosity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
to  try  whether  Croesus,  who  had  so  magnificently 
horned  the  temples,  and  enriched  the  ministers 
of  the  gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  his  much 
honoured  protectors.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  oppressed 
and  confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his 
present  calamity,  compared  with  the  security 
and  splendour  of  his  former  state,  recollected  his 
memorable  conversation  with  the  Athenian  sage, 
and  uttered,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of 
Solon.  Cyrus  asked  by  an  interpreter,  "  Whose 
name  he  invoked?*'  "  jHi>,*'  replied  Croesus, 
emboldened  by  the  prospect  of  certain  death^^ 

**'  Herodqt.  hh  c  Ixsxn.. 
y  4 
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CHAP.  "  v^bpse  words  ought  ever  to  speak  to  the  heart 
^  _  /,  '  of  kings.**  This  reply  not  being  satisfactory, 
he  was  commanded  to  explain,  at  fiiU  length,  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related 
the  important  discourse  which  had  passed  be* 
tween  himself  and  the  Athenian,  of  which  it  was 
the  great  moo-al  that  no  man  could  be  called 
happy  till  his  death.  ^ 
Cjrnu  re-  The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
iSo^i^  strong  impression  on  the  heart  Those  of  Croesus 
Tour.  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Persian 
considered  the  speech  of  Solon,  as  addressed  to 
himself.  He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty 
towards  a  fallen  prince,  who  had  formerly  en- 
joyed all  the  pomp  of  prosperity  2  and  dreading 
the  concealed  vengeance  that  might  lurk  in  the 
bosom  of  Fate,  gave  orders  that  the  pyre  should 
be  extinguished.  But  the  workmen  who  had 
been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
their  task  with  so  much  care,  that  the  order 
could  not  speedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  moment, 
Croesus  calling  on  Apollo,  whose  favourite  shrine 
of  Delphi  had  experienced  his  generous  munifi- 
cence, and  whose  perfidious  oracle  had  made 
him  so  ungrateful  ^  return,  the  god,  it  is  said, 
sent  a  plentiful  shower  to  extinguish  the  pyre. 
This  event,  which  saved  the  life,  and  which 
sufficiently  attested  the  piety  of  Croesus,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  creduUty  of  his  con- 
queror. It  seemed  impossible  to  pay  too 
much  respect  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  the 

«•  Set  ibQYfi  p.  <05. 
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favourite  of  heaven.  C^rus  gave  orders  that  he  chap. 
should  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  thenceforth  v  ^'  . 
treated  as  a  king;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally 
sudden  and  unexpected.  But  the  mind  of  Croesus 
had  undergone  a  still  more  important  revolution ; 
for,  tutored  in  the  useful  school  of  adversity,  he 
learned  to  think  with  patience,  and  to  act  with 
prudence;  to  govern  his  own  passions  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  to  repay  by  wholesome 
advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his  Persian 
master.^ 

The  first  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  Cr«roi  re* 
change  in  Cyrus's  disposition  towards  him,  was  the  oncie 
the  permission  of  sending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  ^  ^^P^* 
of  Delphian  Apollo,  whose  flattering  oracles  had 
encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Persians. 
"  Behold,''  were  his  messengers  instructed  to 
say,  "  the  trophies  of  our  promised  success!  be- 
hold the  monuments  of  the  unerring  veracity  of 
the  god!"     The  Pythia  heard  their  reproach 
with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  indignation,  and 
answered  it  with  that  solemn  gravity  which  she 
was  so  carefully  taught  to  assume :   <<  The  gods 
themselves  cannot  avoid  their  own  destiny,  much 
less  avert,  however  they  may  retard,  the  deter- 
mined fates  of  men.     Croesus  had  suffered,  and 
justly  suffered,    for  the  crime  of  his  ancestor 
Gyges,  who  entrusted,  as  chief  of  the  guards, 
with  the  person  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  was  seduced  by  an  impious 
woman  to  murder  his  master,  to  defile  his  bed, 

^  Herodot  LL  cfauuux. 
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CHAP,  and  to  usurp  his  royal  dignity.  For  this  compli- 
.^J[J^  cated  guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Crcesus 
have  atoned;  but  know,  that,  through  the  favour 
of  Apollo,  Jhese  misfortunes  have  happened  three 
whwe  pre-  years  later  than  the  fatesordained.*'^  The  Pythia 
are  ex-       then  proceeded  to  explain  her  answers  concern- 

&^^  ^°g  ^^^  ^v^°^  ^f  ^h®  ^ar  agamst  Cyrus,  and 
foction.  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Lydians,  that 
her  words,  if  properly  understood,  portended  the 
destruction,  not  of  the  Persian,  but  of  the  Lydian 
empire.  Croesus  heard  with  resignation  the 
report  of  his  messengers,  and  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  maintained 
and  increased  the  lustre  of  its  ancient  fame. 

«'  Herodot  1.  i.  c  xd.  et  seq. 
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CHAR    VIII. 

Cyrus  threatetis  the  Asiatic  Colonies. —  Their  Measures.  ^^ 
The  Spartans  remonstrate  against  his  Design.-^ Con^ 
quests  of  Harpagus.  —  Migrations  of  the  vanquished 
Greeks.  —  Cyrus  takes  Babylon.  —  Cambyses  subdues 
Egypt. — Receives  Tribute  from  the  J/rican  Greets. — 
Reign  of  Darius.  — Final  Settlement  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  —Degeneracy  of  Manners. — Revolt  of  Ionia. 
—  State  of  Greece.  —  The  Ionian  Revolt  abetted  by 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians — who  bum  Sardis. — l^U 
Asiatic  Greeks  defeated  by  Sea  and  Idmd.  —  Their 
Condition  under  the  Persian  Government. 

During   the  reign  of  Crcesus,   and  his  four  chap. 
warlike  predecessors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  some-  ^  vin. 
times  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  republican  Cyrus 
government,  sometimes  submitted  to  domestic  SeTd*"* 
tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  lost  their  na-  |^""*- 
tional  independence.    The  success  of  the  am-  iviuTs. 
bitious  Cyrus  was  not  likely  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  lonians,  who,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  his  fortune,  had  repeatedly  neglected 
opportunities  to  deserve  his  gratitude.     Before 
invading  Lower  Asia,  he  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  share  the  glory  of  his  arms ;  but  they  preferred 
their  allegiance  to  Croesus,  before  the  friendship 
of  a  less  known,  and  perhaps  severer,  tyrant. 
When  the  fortime  of  war,  or  rather  the  superiority 
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CHAP,  of  his  own  genius,  had  given  Cyrus  possession  of 
,  ^^'  ,  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  lonians  were 
forward  to  declare,  by  embassy,  their  acceptance 
of  his  proffered  alliance ;  or,  if  that  should  now 
be  refused,  to  request  his  protection  on  the  same 
terms  granted  by  his  Lydian  predecessor.     This 
submissive  proposal  only  inflamed  the  ambition 
of  the  Persian ;  and  his  celebrated  answer  \  on 
this  occasion,  clearly  announced  to  the  Greeks, 
that  if  they  would  escape  the  rigour  of  servitude, 
they  must  owe  their  safety  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  a  brave  defence,  not  to  the  clemency 
of  Cyrus. 
Measures       When  his  hostile  intentions  were  made  known 
SjUttc  CO-  ^^   Ionia,    the  inhabitants  of  that    delightful 
ionies.       country  assembled  in  the  Panionian  grove,  their 
ordinary  rendezvous  in  general  and  important 
deliberations.     This  place,  which,  together  with 
the  adjoining  promontory  of  Mycale,  was  so- 
lemnly consecrated  to  Neptune,    formed  the 
centre  of  the  Ionic  coast.     Towards  the  north 
extended  the  spacious  bay  of  Ephesus,  beyond 
which   the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Clazomen6 
stretched  an  hundred  miles  into  the  ^gean.  On^ 
the  south,  the  territory  of  Miletus  occupied 
sixty-two  miles  of  the  winding  shore.      But 
the  Milesians  sent  not  their,  deputies  to  the 
present  convention;  for  having  been  the  con- 

*  After  the  Oriental  fashion,  he  answered  them  by  an  apologue. 
A  piper  seeing  a  great  swarm  of  fishes  in  the  sea,  began  to  play,  in 
order  to  allure  them  to  land*  But  as  they  disregarded  his  music,  he 
employed  a  net  with  better  success.  When  caught,  the  fishes  jumped 
about  in  the  net;  but  he  told  diem,  ^  It  is  unnecessary  now  to 
dance,  rinct  I  hare  ceased  to  play.**   Herodot  L  L  c  cxH. 
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federates,  not  tifie  subjects  of  Croesus,  they  were  chap. 
admitted  into  the  Persian  alliance  on  terms  of  v  P^'^ . 
equality  and  indq>endence.     The  Grecian  in-  The  Ionian 
terest  in  Asia,  thus  ungenerously  abandoned  by  ^f^ 
the  principal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was 
supported  with  unusual  spirit  and  unanimity  by 
all  the  inferior  communities.      Representatives 
immediately  appeared  from  Myus  and  Friend, 
which  were  situate,  like  Miletus,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria ;  from  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Tros, 
Qazomen^ErythrsByPhocs^  and  Smyrna,  which 
formed  the  maritime  part  of  Ljrdia }  and  firom 
the  isles  of  Chios  and  Samos,  which  completed 
the  whole  number  of  the  Ionic  settlements. 

Meanwhile  the  Ecdians,  alarmed  by  the  same  That  of 
danger,  convened  in  their  ancient  capital  of  ^^ 
Cym6.  Their  inferior  towi^  were  Larissa, 
Neontichus,  Tenus,  Cilia,  Notion,  .^Sginoaessa, 
Pitan^  MgsssLf  Myrina,  and  Greneia.  Their 
territory  was  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  that  of  their  Ionian  rivals,  but  their  climate 
less  temperate  S  their  hurbours  less  conunodioiis, 
and  thdbr  cities  far  less  considerable  in  power 
and&me. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  the  Dorians,  0£th9 
e^cially  those  inhabiting   the    peninsula  of 

*  Herodotus^t  enoomiuin  on  the  dimate  of  Ionia  iiremarkablas 
*Of  Sff  IiiTff  ^M,  rmf  Km  ro  Hammw  en,  r«  ficr  epoam  koi  rmf  BpHitf  m 
'rmKaJ<XiT^^rvyxP''^^vffanmm  woKhis,  •nrrm  lUfepimm rm  jyw il^fJWZ 
*<  These  looiinty  to  whom  Paniomom  btlongt,  ba;fe  hoik  ckiM  in  te 
finest  dimate^  and  in  the  most  beautiful  situations,  of  all  men  whom 
we  know."  He  then  pfoceedM  to  observe,  that  the  countries  on  all 
ndes  of  Ionia  were  oppressed  bf  cold  and  humidity  on  the  one 
lymd,  or  heat  and  drought  on  the  other.    HarodotLi.  ccxhi. 
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CHAP.  Caria,  who  were  likewise  destined  to  feel  the 
.  ^'  ,  Persian  power,  should  not  have  joined  in  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  common  defence.     But 
this  circumstance  it  is  still  possible  to  explain. 
Of  the  six  Doric  republics,  who  annually  as- 
sembled at  Triopium  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Apollo,  four*  were  encouraged,  by  their  insular 
situation,   to   contemn   the   threats  of   Cyrus. 
Cnidus,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  hoped  to  derive 
from  art  the  same  advantages  which  its  confer 
derates,  Cos,  Lindus,  Jalissus,  and  Camirus,  en- 
joyed by  nature.     And  Halicamassus»  the  sixth 
Dorian  state,  as  we  are  informed  with  a  laudable 
impartiality  by  a  native  of  that  city,  had  been 
recently  excluded  from  the  Triopian  festival. 
This  disgrace  was  occasioned  by   the  sordid 
avarice  of  Agasicles,  the  Halicamassian,  who 
having  conquered  in  the  Triopian  games,  carried 
away  the  tripod,  which  was  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory ;  whereas,  according  to  an  established  rule, 
he  ought  to  have  consecrated  it  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.     His  sacrilege  deprived  his  country  of 
the  common  benefits  of  the  Dorian  name.  ^ 
Contnwt         To  enliven  the  dryness  of  geographical  de- 
thetncieiit  scription,  essential,  however,  to  the  perspicuity  of 
SraTtttc   *^^  present  narrative,  we  should  in  vain  turn  our 
of  Lower    thoughts  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Asiatic 
"**         shore.     Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  Doric  and 
Eolic  cities ;  and  even  the  Ionic,  which  far  sur- 
passed them  in  magnificence  and  splendor,  can 


»  Three  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  one  in  Cos. 
«  Hcrodot.  1.  i.  c.  cxliV. 
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scarcely  be  recc^nized  by  the  learned  and  curious  c  H  A  p.  ^ 
traveller.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  indelible  .  ^^^'  , 
impressions  of  nature  ;  the  works  of  men  have 
perished  with  thenv^elves.  The  physical  advan- 
tages of  Lower  Asia  continue  nearly  ^  the  same 
BOW  as  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  but  the  moral 
condition  of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it 
once  was,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave, 
contrasted  with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks  having  examined  the  state  The  Asia- 
of  their  a£&urs,  felt  their  own  weakness,  com-  ^  f^reeks 
pared  with  the  strength  of  the  enemy.      In  embassy, 
forming  their  establishments  in  Asia,  they  had  aidr^the 
confined  themselves  to  a  long  and  narrow  line  "^'J^ 
on  the  coast,  looking  with  a  wishful  eye  towards  0\jm^' 
the  mother-country,  from  which,  in  every  cala-  Jjx.  540. 
mity,  they  expected  assistance  and  protection. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  the  present  deliberation 
was  to  send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  in  order  to 
explain  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  powerful  and  timely 
aid.      It  might  have  been  expected  that  Attica, 
the  native  country  of  the  lonians,  should  have 
received  the  first  visit  of  the  ambassadors ;  but 
Athens  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisis- 
tratus,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  averse  to 
take  arms  against  a  tyrant  like  himself.     Sparta, 
though  a  republic  of  greater  power  and  renown, 
was  little  connected,   either  by  commerce  or 
aflGbiity,  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia.     The  propo- 

•  The  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country,  produced  chiefly  by  the 
leceding  of  the  sea,  may  be,  seen  in  the  splendid  work  of  Mobs* 
Choiseuil  Gouifier,  Lc  Voyage  Pitorresque  de  la  Grece,  Sec. 
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c  It  A  P.  sals  of  the  Aaatic  ambassadors,  therefore,  were 

,  ^^^  i  very  coolly  received  by  the  Spartan  senate*     On 

such  occasions,  however,  it  was  customary  to 

take  the  opinions  also  of  the  people.     In  the 

assembly  convened  for  this  purpose,  Py thenmui, 

a  Hux^asan,  clothed  with  purple,  as  a  mark  of  his 

consideration  in  his  native  country,  spoSte  for 

himself  and  his  colleagues*    But  the  beauties  of 

his  Ionic  dialect  were  unable  to  move  the  reso^ 

.    lution  of  the  Lacedssmonians,  who,  mindful  of 

the  ancient  enmity  between  the  Ionic  and  the 

Doric  race,   declined  sending  any  forces  into 

TTie  Spap.   Asia,  to  resist  the  arms  of  Cyrus.     Though  their 

monttrate   generosity  furnished  no  public  assistance,  their 

I^Jnhil  caution    privately  dispatched    several  Spartan 

d^n  of    citizens  to  observe  the  operations  of  the  war. 

£e  Amide  When  these  men  arrived  in  Ionia,  they  w»e 

Oredu.      easily  persuaded  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 

commission.    They  appointed  Lacrines,  the  most 

considerable  of  their  number,  to  travel  to  the 

Lydian  coital,  in  order  to  acquaint  Cyrus,  that 

if  he  committed  hostilities  against  any  of  the 

Grecian    cities,    the    Lacedaemonian    republic 

would  know  how  to  punish  his  injustice.    Cyrus, 

astonished  at  such  an  insdient  message  from  a 

people  altogether  unknown  to  him,  asked  the 

Greeks  present,  (for  there  was  always  a  great 

number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in  the  armi^  of  their 

neighbours,)  who  the  Lacedaemonians  ^  were  ? 

and  what  number  of  men  they  could  bring  into 

the  field?    When  informed  of  these  particulars, 

*  Herodotus  learet  it  uncertain  whether  tint  %nonmce  was  not 
affected,  the  better  to  mark  his  contempt. 
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he  replied  to  the  Spartan  ambassador,  "  That  he  c  H  A  p. 
never  should  fear  men  who  had  a  square  in  the  ^  X™'  . 
midst  of  their  city,  in  which  they  met  together  Hitaoiwer 
to  practise  mutual   falsehood  and   deception^;  to  them. 
and  that  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
health,  he  hoped  to  afford  the  Spartans  more  do- 
mestic reasons  of  complaint  than  his  military  pre- 
parations against  the  Greeks  of  Asia.'* 

The  interview  with  Lacrines  happened  among  hu  lieu- 
the  last  public  transactions  during  Cyrus's  resid-  h^J^, 
ence  at  Sardis.     Having  reduced  Croesus  into  reducetaii 
captivity,  the  only  enemy  in  those  parts  who  triL^" 
seemed  worthy  of  his  arms,  he  was  eager  to  re-  ^S^^ 
turn  towards  the  East,  in  order  to  complete  his  Oiymp. 
conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  The  Grecians  he  knew  a]  c.  539. 
to  be  a  warlike  people ;  but  as  their  numbers  were 
inconsiderable,  their  cities  small  and  ill  fortified, 
he  thought  proper  to  attempt  in  person  enters 
prises  of  greater  renown,  and  to  commit  the  Gre- 
cian war  to  the  skill  of  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus.^ 

In  th^  course  of  a  few  months,  this  general 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  countries  of  Lower 
Asia,  possessed  by  either  Greeks  or  Barbarians. 
Having  the  conimand  of  men  and  labour,  he 
caused  mounds  of  earth  to  be  thrown  up  adjacent 
to  the  Grecian  walls.     In  this  service,  immense 

'  Cyrus  alludes  to  the  market-places,  or  public  sqouures,  commoy 
in  all  Grecian  cities,  with  the  use  of  which  the  Persians  were  totally 
unacquainted,  **  being  destitute/'  as  Herodotus  says,  "  of  all  places 
of  public  resort." 

*  Hb  predecessor,  Maiares,  died  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
taken  Friend  and  Magnesia,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
Herodot  1.  L  c.  Ixt. 

VOJL.  i:  Z 
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CHAP,  numbers  must  have  perished  by  the  darts  of  the 
,  ^^  J  euemy }  but  the  work  was  no  sooner  completed, 
than  the  Persians,  running  up  to  the  mounds^  got 
possession  of  the  walls,  drove  the  Greeks  from 
their  battlements,  overpowered  them  from  their 
own  fortifications,    entered   and  sacked  their 
towns.  • 
The  Pho-       When  we  consider  the  fury  with  which  the 
i!^their  ^^^  of  the  aucients  were  carried  on,  and  reflect 
country,     that  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  defeat  were 
te.^^'      servitude  or  death,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
A.  c.  539.  ijj^  Greeks  would  make  a  resolute  and  bloody  de- 
fence.   This  indeed  sufiiciently  appears  by  the 
cfvidence  of  a  iew  scattered  facts  preserved  in  \m- 
tory.    The  first  place  which  Harpagus  attacked 
was  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  Phocaeans,  the 
moit  northern  city  of  Ionia.    The  inhabitants^  aa 
already  onentioned,  were  famous  for  their  long 
and  successful  navigations,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  had  often  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  the 
Mexico  and  Peru  oftheandent  world.   The  mo- 
ney derived  from  that  country  had.  enabled  tl^^n 
to  build  the  best  fortificati<Hi  that  was  to  be  se» 
in  all  thoae  parts;  yet  they  entertained  «o4  aqy 
hopes  of  resisting  the  Persian  invad^ra.    Sttch> 
however^  waa  their  love  of  libcsrty,  and  their  dread 
of  seeing  in  their  streets  the  army  of  a  conqueror, 
that  they  resolved  on  a  measure  which  hm  been 
often  proposed,  but  seldom  executed.  When  Har- 
^pagus  sent  them  his  commands,  they  begged  the 
fiivour  c^a  day's  pause  for  deUberatioB.    In  all 

9  Herodot  lib.  i.  cap.  cbdi.  clxiii.  et  soq. 
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probability  they  had  already  embraced  many  ne*  chap. 
cessary  measures  for  effecting  their  escape  j  for,  ^7™* 
during  that  short  interval,  their  ships  were  pre* 
pared,  their  money  and  goods  put  on  board,  their 
wives  and  families  embarked,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity was  floating  on  the  waves,  when  the 
Fsersians  arrived  to  take  possession  of  desolated 
dwellings  and  empty  walls.  The  advantageous 
situation  of  Phocsea,  and  the  pains  which  had 
been  employed  to  improve  and  to  embellish  it, 
make  this  resolution  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary ;  if  any  thing  at  least  can  add  to  the  wonder, 
that  a  whde  people  should  unanimously  abandon 
their  temples,  their  altars,  and  what  in  anciant 
times  seemed  not  less  sacred,  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors;  should  totally  divest  themselves  of 
every  right  to  a  country  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  call  their  own  ;  and  set  sail  with 
their  wives  and  children,  ignorant  whither  to  di- 
rect their  course,  or  in  what  friendly- port  they 
might  expect  protection  or  repose.  ^^ 

The  i^ocaean  fleet,  consisting  of  more  than  xhcir  ad- 
two  hundred  sail,  made  for  the  isle  of  Chio%  ▼en^'«- 
which,  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements,  seemed  most 
secure  against  the  Persian  arms.  Having  aniinMl 
there,  they  endeavoured  to  purchase  fibom  the 
Chians  the  small  Oenussian  islands:  but  the 
Cbians,  jealous  of  their  commerce,  and  kixming 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  fbgitives,  denied 
their  request  The  Fhoceeans,  thus  cruelly  re- 
jected by  men  of  the  same  race  and  language 


»•  Herodot  1.  i.  c  cbiiv. 
2   2 
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CHAP,  with  themselves,  set  sail,  on  a  much  longer  voy^ 
^^'  ^  age,  for  the  isle  of  Cymus,  or  Corsica,  where, 
about  twenty  years  before,  they  had  formed  a 
small  establishment  As  they  coasted  in  the  night 
along  the  solitary  shore  of  their  ancient  city,  a 
few  ships  manned  with  enterprising  crews  landed 
in  the  harbour,  surprised  the  Persian  garrison,  and 
put  every  man  to  the  sword.     After  applauding 
this  memwable  act  of  revenge,  the  whole  fleet, 
transported  with  rage  against  the  Persians,  bound 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  never  to  return  to 
PhocflBa,  until  a  burning  ball  of  iron  which  they 
threw  into  the  sea  should  again  emerge  unextin- 
Part  of      guished. "     Yet  such  is  the  powerful  attachment 
tu^         of  men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  that  in  a  few 
hours  more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  unable  to  re- 
sist the  alluring  prospect  of  their  native  shore, 
disregarded  their  oaths,  and  sailed  for  the  well- 
known  harbour.     The  destruction  of  the  Persian 
garrison  removed  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
immediate  possession }  and  the  blame  of  this  mas- 
sacre might  be  thrown  on  their  countrymen  who 
fled,  while  those  who  returned  to  Phoca^  might 
prove  their  innocence  by  speedily  submitting  to 
every  burden  imposed  on  them.   Meanwhile,  the 
best  and  bravest  portion  of  the  Phoca^n/epublic 
arrived  with  safety  at  the  island  of  Corsica;  where 
their  subsequent  adventures,  not  being  immedi- 
ately connected  with  our  present  subject,  will 
merit  attention  in  another  part  of  this  history. " 
The  Tei-        The  Phocffiaus  were  not  the  only  people  of 
in  amot.  ^M^tic  Greece  who  deserted  their  country  rather 

"  Herodot.  U  i.  c  cUt.  »  Idem,  ibid. 
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than  surrender  their  liberty.  TheTeians^whoin-  chap. 
habited  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ionic  peninsula,  v  ^^'^ 
had  not  yet  been  softened  into  cowardice  by  the  oiymp. 
effeminate  muse  of  Anacreon.     They  followed  a.  c.  539. 
the  generous  example  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Fhocsea  had  set ;  forsook  a  city  in  which  they 
could  no  longer  remain  free,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Abdera,  an  ancient  colony  of  Clazomend,  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nessus.^     The  city  of  Clazomend,   now  men-  Measures 
tioned,  was  built  on  the  continent ;  but  on  the  ciMome- 
present  occasion  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  slavery,  nians. 
settled  in  eight  small  islands  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  on  which  they  founded  a  new  city, 
the  model  of  that  of  Venice.    The  advantage  ofthe 
which  the  Clazomenians  enjoyed  by  nature,  the  Cnidian«. 
Cnidians  endeavoured  to  procure  by  art.     They 
dwelt  at  the  extremity  of  the  Carian  peninsula ; 
and  their  city  being  joined  to  the  continent  by 
an  isthmus  of  only  half  a  mile  broad,  they  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a  ditch  to  detach  themselves 
entirely  from  the  main  land.     If  this  could  be 
effected,  they  might  despise  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet  subdued  the  Phoe- 
nicians, possessed  not  any  naval  force  sufScient 
to  conquer  the  Grecian  isles.     But  the  approach 
of  the  Persians,  and  stUl  more  their  own  super- 
stitious fears,  interrupted  this  useful  undertak- 
ing }  and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  as  well  as  all  others 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  Miletus  alone  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  unconditional  submission  under 
the  Perisan  yoke. 

*'  Herodoc  1.  L  c  kcviii.  A  c.  clxfiii. 
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CHAP.  While  the  arms  of  Harpagus  were  thus  sue- 
,  ^'^'  ,  ceasful  on  the  western  shore,  those  of  Cyrus  ac- 
Cynis  be-  quired  still  greater  glory  in  the  central  parts  of 
^ton.^*"  Asia.**  With  amazing  rapidity  his  victorious 
piymp.  troops  over-ran  the  ridi  counuies  between  the 
JL  c.  539.  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris.  Every  thing 
gave  way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune. 
The  city  of  Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and 
proud  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  opposed 
its  lofty  and  impenetrable  walls  to  the  ambition  of 
the  conqueror.  When  all  the  .countries  round 
were  reduced  into  d[>edience,  it  might  seem  ab* 
ward  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  to  think  o£ 
resisting  the  Persian  arms^  But  when  we  con* 
sider  the  singular  resources  of  this  place,  we 
shall  perceive  that  a  design  which  would  have 
been  obstinate  folly  hi  any  other  citizens,  was  no 
more  than  proper  firmness  in  the  Babylonians. 
Their  capital**,  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
magnificence,  wealth,  and  magnitude,  when  no* 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  capital  existed  else* 
where  in  the  world,  was  ^uate  in  a  ^adous 
plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  and 
rapid  rivers.  The  outward  wall  was  of  a  firm 
quadrangular  fcnrm,  seventy-five  feet  high,  ex- 
tending forty-eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch^  continually  supplied 


^  Xeoophoii*B  Cjropfltdia,  and  Herodotoi,  contain  the  naterialt 
for  the  rdgn  of  (^nii>  at  ftr  as  it  is  connected  with  tlie  latory  of 
Greece.  It  is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  present  wodt,  to  ex* 
amine  the  difierences  between  these  authors. 

*'  For  the  successi? e  capitals  of  Assyria,  see  my  History  of  the 
World,  sect,  ii.;  and  for  a  particQlar  account  of  Babylon,  sec  sect.  iii. 
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with  water*  Bthidd  tte  txtnotdiiuay  bulwaric^ 
<^  whMe  elittence  the  waU  of  China  and  the 
f^^ftamids  of  Egypt  can  alotie  feenm  to  convince 
mod^n  incredulityt  wia  another  6f  ahnost  equal 
dim^Mions ;  and  beiidea  both  these  general  for- 
ttfieations,  each  division  of  the  city  had  its  appro- 
priate mounds  and  defences.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  tiie  paiics  or  paradises,  the  towers, 
and  temples,  which,  by  tA^eir  singular  greatness, 
evidmtly  announced  the  seat  of  k  mighty  em- 
pire. These  magnificent  monuments  tended, 
indeed,  to  adorn,  but  oth^^  less  ^endid,  served 
to  defend  Babylon.'*  There  were  magazines  of 
com  and  provisions,  sufficient  f(x  maintaining 
the  inhabitants  during  twenty  years;  and  ar- 
senals, which  supplied  with  arms  such  a  number 
of  %hting  men  as  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest 
or  defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  Babylon  would  exert  its  utmost 
strength,  being  then  governed  by  Labynetus^  or 
Bdthazar,  whose  despotism,  injustice,  and  im- 
piety, exceeded  even  the  crimes  of  his  father 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  left  him  no  room  to  expect 
forgiveness  from  the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 

During  two  years  Cyrus  blocked  up  the  city,  xakei  the 
without  attaining  any  nearer  project  of  success  ^j^J^ 
than  when  he  first  approached  its  walls.    The  oijmp. 
events  of  this  memorable  siege  are  not  related  by  a,  c.  558, 
ancient  writers.    We  <mly  know,  that  the  edbrts 
of  the  Persians  proved  fruitless,  until  strength 
was  directed  by  stratagem.  The  tivtt  Euphrates 

**  Herodot, ).  i.  c  dxiix.  et  leq. 
z  4 
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CHAP,  entered,  by  a  deep  channel,  the  northern  walls 
^^^*  of  Babylon,  and  issuing  forth  from  the  opposite 
side,  almost  equally  bisected  the  city.  Of  this 
circumstance  Cyrus  availed  himself  to  become 
master  of  the  place.  He  employed  his  numerous 
army  in  digging  a  profound  cavern  adjacent  to 
the  lofty  mound  which  confined  the  course  of 
the  river.  This  work  being  completed,  he  pa- 
tiently waited  an  opportunity  for  cutting  the 
mound,  and  thus  turning  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  prepared  cavern  ;  since  if.  this 
could  be  done  without  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  his  troops,,  stationed  at  the  two  passages 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  and  out  of  the  city,  might 
enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  which  the  river 
had  abandoned.  This  design  was  happily  exe- 
cuted, when  the  Babylonians,  who  had  long  de- 
spised the  impotent  efibrts  of  the  besiegers,  were 
employed  in  cdebrating  a  festival,  with  every 
circumstance  of  the  most  licentious  security. 
The  mound  of  the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the 
highest  waters  deserted  their  channel,  the  river 
became  fordable,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who, 
had  not  the  Babylonians  been  sunk  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  might  have  been  confined  between 
the  walls,  and  overwhelmed  by  darts  from  the 
battlements,  made  their  entrance  unperceived 
into  the  place,  cut  to  pieces  the  unarmed  inhabit- 
ants; and  having  punished  an  impious  king  and 
his  voluptuous  courtiers,  took  possession  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  ancient  world.**^ 

»•  Herodot  I.  i.  c*  duyii. — c.  cxcii.     Confer.  AribtoU  Politic. 
).  ill  c.  '2. 
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This  memorable  event  rendered  Cyrus  sole  chap. 
master  of  those  valuable  countries  around  the  ,  ^"^'  , 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which,  from  time  imme-  Conquests 
morial,  had  been  the  seat  of  despotism  and  lux-  ^or*"^ 
uiy,  wealth  and  wickedness.     The  active  ambi-  Cambysw. 
tion  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  by  the  \^4.' 
emulation  of  his  immediate  successors.     His  son  ^  ^'  ^*^* 
Cambyses  received  the  submission  of  Tyre  and  ^^P- 
Cyprus,  and  effected  the  important  conquest  of  A.  c.  W4. 
I^ypt,  in  the  consequences  of  which  the  Greek 
colonies  in  that  country,  and  on  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Africa,  were  involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  PMmmeti. 
the  adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and  Caria  had,  ^^7^**^ 
amidst  other  commercial  or  rather  piratical  expe-  throne  of 
ditions,  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Egypt.     Their  Greek  pi. 
brazen  armour  *^  their  courage,  and  their  activity,  '*'**» 
were  beheld  with  amazement  and  terror  by  the 
Egyptians,  often  divided  by  faction,  and  then  torn 
by  sedition.    Psammetichus,  one  of  the  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  engaged  the  Greeks  in  his 
service.    Through  their  valour  and  discipline,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt.    His  rewards  and  who  settle 
promises  prevailed  on  them  to  settle  in  that  coun-  ^^^  , 
try.     They  upheld  the  throne  of  his  successors, 
until  Apries,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Psam- 
metichus, having  undertaken  an  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  the  (jreek  colony  of  Cyren^,  was 
dethroned  by  Amasis,  the  contemporary  and  ally 
of  CrcBsus. '® 


*7  Herodot  1.  iL  c  clii.  et  seq. 

^'  Herodot.  ibid.  &  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  c.  xlvi. 
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CHAP.      Amasis  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince  in  his  parti- 
.  ^^^'  .  ality  for  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks. 
Arc  em-     He  raised  a  Cyrenean  woman  to  the  honours  of 
thc^^d^    his  bed.     The  Greeks  who  had  served  his  pre- 
p«^  o^    decessors,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Egyp- 
torAmaiis.  tian  law,  obliging  the  son  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  father,  now  amounted  to  near  thirty  thou« 
sand,  he  removed  to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and 
employed  them  as  his  body  guard.     He  encou- 
raged the  correspondence  of  this  colony  with  the 
mother  country ;  invited  new  inhabitants  from 
Greece  into  Egypt;  promoted  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as- 
signed to  the  Greek  merchants  for  their  residence 
the  town  and  district  of  Naucratis,  on  the  Nile» 
where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re* 
ligious  processions  and  solemnities*  and  where 
the  industry  of  the  little  island  of  iEgina  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  the  opulence  of  several  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  erected  temples  after  the  fashion  of  their 
respective  countries.  *• 
Cambjses       This  able  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
E^^    Ptommenitus,  soon  after  Cambyses  mounted  the 
?^4'      ^^^^^  o^ Persia.    While  Cambyses  made  prepa- 
A.  c.  825.  rations  for  invading  Egypt,  Psammenitus  impni- 
dently  excited  the  resentment  of  Phanes*,  a 
flalicamassean  by  birth,  and  an  officer  of  much 
authority  in  the  Grecian  guards.    Phanes  having 
dexterously  eflfected  his  escape  ft*om  Kgypt^  of^ 
fered  his  services  to  Cambyses,  who  by  this  time 
had  collected  the  Grecian  and  Phoenician  fleets. 
This  armament,  however,  seemed  unequal  to  the 

''  HerodoU  L  iL  c«  clil.  et  scq.  **  UerodoC  L  m,  c.  !▼.  Ac. 
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conquest  of  Egypt ;  and  to  conduct  an  army  chap. 
thither  by  land  was  an  undertaking  of  extreme  ,  ^"^'  , 
difficulty.  The  main  obstacle  was  overcome  by 
the  experience  of  Phanes.  He  advised  Cam- 
byses  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  an  Arabian 
chief,  who  agreed  to  transport  on  camels  a  suffix 
cient  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  Per- 
sians in  their  passage  through  the  desert.  With 
the  punctuality  peculiar^'  to  his  nation,  the  Ara- 
bian fulfilled  his  engagement.  The  Persian  army 
joined  the  fleet  before  Pelusium ;  that  place,  re- 
garded as  the  key  of  Egypt,  surrendered  after  a 
short  siege;  P^mmenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  a 
haughty  conqueror^,  whom  prosperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 

His  cruel,  outrageous,  or  rather  frantic  beha*  The  Afri- 
viour  in  Egypt,  alarmed  the  neighbouring  Afri-  pay  tribute 
cans,  who  sought  to  avert  the  tempest  from  them-  ]1^^ 
selves  by  speedy  offers  of  submission  and  tribute. 
This  prudent  measure  was  adopted  even  by  the 
Grreek  inh^tbitants  of  Cyrenaica,  who  had  braved 
the  united  power  of  Egypt  and  Lybia.     The  Their  Hi*. 
African  Greeks  were  a  colony  of  Thera,  the     ^* 
most  southern  island  of  the  iEgean,  and  itself  a 
colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  ^    During  the  he- 
roic ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  aera, 
the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  Sinus  Syrticus,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  principal  city,  Cyreni,  and  which  is  now  lost 
in  the  desert  of  Barca.    Descended  from  Lace- 

«*  HerodoC.  ibid.  '« Idem,  ibid. 

«»  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  clix.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  daemon,  the  Cyreneans  naturally  preserved  the 
,  ^"'  ,  regal  form  of  government.  Under  Battus,  the 
third  prince  of  that  name,  their  territory  was 
well  cultivated,  and  their  cities  populous  and 
flourishing.  Six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
aera,  they  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
inhabitants  from  the  mother  country.  Embold- 
ened by  this  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Lybians^,  and  seized  on  their  pos- 
sessions. The  injured  craved  assistance  from 
Apries  king  of  Egypt.  *  A  confederacy  was  thus 
formed  in  order  to  repress  the  incursions,  and  to 
chastise  the  audacity  of  the  European  invaders* 
But  the  valour  and  discipline  of  Greece,  though 
they  yet  feared  to  encounter  the  power  of  Cam- 
byses  and  the  renown  of  Persia,  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  the  ferocity  of  Africa*: 
nor  did  Cyren^  become  tributary  to  Egypt,  till 
Egypt  itself  had  been  subdued  by  aGrecian  king, 
and  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  ^ 
Dariut  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  died  by  an  accidental 

mountJ*"  wound  from  his  own  sword.  Darius  Hystaspis, 
S^PoIk!^  the  third  in  succession  to  the  empire,  (for  the 
oiymp.  short  reign  of  the  priest  Smerdis  deserves  only  to 
A.  c.  521.  he  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  palace,)  pos- 
sessed the  political  abilities,  but  reached  not  the 


^  Herodot  L  it.  c.  dix. 

**  Horodot  ibid.  Diodor.  SicuL  Li.  c.  xItL 

**  UarodoC.  ibid.  &  L  iiL  c.  clxi. 

**  StrabOy  1.  iL  &  L  xvii.  p.  836.  Pauian.  1.  i.  for  the  histoiy  of 
Cyren^  political  and  commercial,  lee  my  History  of  the  World> 
chap.  J. 
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xnagDanimity,  of  Cyrus.  His  ambition  was  un-  chap. 
bounded,  and  his  avarice  still  greater  than  his  ^  ^"''  . 
ambition.  To  discriminate  the  characters  of  the 
three  first  and  most  illustrious  of  their  monarchs, 
the  Persians,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
East,  styled  Cyrus  the  father,  Cambyses  the  mas- 
ter or  tyrant,  and  Darius  the  broker,  of  the  em- 
pire. The  last-mentioned  prince  added  the 
wealthy  but  unwarlike  nations  of  India  to  his  do- 
minions. This  important  acquisition,  which 
closed  the  long  series  of  Persian  conquests  in 
Asia,  was  formed  into  the  twentieth  ^trapy,  or 
grei^t  division  of  the  empire.  The  other  military 
enterprises  of  this  prince  (as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate)  were  less  successful.  But 
his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  supposed 
aera.  at  which  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Persians  received  that  form  which  they  after- 
wards invariably  retained. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greatest  The  sup- 
learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the  arduous  Crzo^ 
task  of  ascertaining  the  age,  and  still  more  of  ^^• 
explaining  the  doctrine,  of  Zoroaster.     At  what- 
ever period  he  lived,  he  certainly  did  for  the  Per- 
sians what  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  said  to  have 
done  for  the  Greeks.  ^     His  theogony  ®,  as  the  Rerigion 
Greeks  would  have  called  it,  consisted  in  the  SaSl*^*'' 
extravagant  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  in 
some  moral  precepts,  and  innumerable  absurd 
ceremonies.    The  magi,  or  priests,  who  probably 
derived  some  share  of  their  influence  from  prac- 

«•  Sec  above,  p.  25a  •>  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cxxxii. 
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CHAP,  tising  those  occult  sciences  afterwards  distiii- 
^"'*  guished  by  their  name,  were  strongly  protected 
by  the  authority  of  the  prq[>het.  "  Though  your 
good  works/*  says  the  Sadder,  "  exceed  the  sands 
on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  they 
will  all  be  unprofitable,  unless  accepted  by  the 
priest,  to  whom  you  must  pay  tithes  of  all  you 
possess,  of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your 
money.  The  priests  are  the  teachers  of  religion, 
they  know  all  things,  and  deliver  all  men."  Next 
to  the  priests,  the  royal  family,  and  particularly 
the  reigning  prince,  was  the  peculiar  care  of  Zo- 
roaster.*^ In  their  prayers  and  sacrifices,  the 
Persians  were  not  allowed  to  solicit  individually 
for  themselves  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but  only 
for  the  great  king,  and  for  the  nation  at  large. 
In  celebrating  their  religious  worship,  they  em- 
ployed  neither  altars,  nor  images,  nor  temples  ; 
they  even  derided  the  folly  of  such  practices  in 
others,  probably  (says  Herodotus)  not  believing, 
like  the  Greeks,  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  re* 
semble  that  of  men.  On  the  summits  of  the 
higlTest  mountains  they  sacrificed  to  the  divinity ; 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  they  called 
God.  They  sacrificed,  besides,  to  the  elements, 
particularly  fire,  which  they  considered  as  the 
purest  symbol,  and  most  powerful  agent,  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  They  borrowed,  however,  the 
worship  of  some  other  divinities  from  the  Assy- 
rians  and  Arabians ;  for  of  all  ancient  nations, 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 

^  For  an  account  of  Zoroaster  and  bit  residence  Bactrim  see  Ilis- 
torj  of  the  World,  section  ii. 
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jnoBt  diqK)eed  to  adopt  the  customs  of  their  chap. 
nei^boMfs.  They  soon  preferred  thei  dress,  and,  ^  VM.^ 
as  an  essential  part  of  dress,  the  arms  of  the  Medes  Their 
to  their  own.  When  they  became  acquainted  with  °**^'**^ 
the  Greeks,  they  learned  the  worst  and  most  un- 
natural of  their  vices.  There  was  scarcely  any 
absurdity,  or  any  wickedness,  which  they  might 
not  imbibe  from  the  licentious  caprice,  the  uni- 
versal corruption,  and  the  excessive  depravity  of 
Babylon.  The  hardy  and  intrepid  warriors^  who 
bad  conquered  Asia,  were  themselves  subdued  by 
the  vices  of  that  luxurious  city.  In  the  space  a^ 
iffy-two  years,  which  intervened  between  the 
taking  of  Babylon  and  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Marathon,  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  manners 
of  the  Persians  underwent  a  total  change ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  simplicity  of  their 
religious  worship,  we  shall  find  them  thenceforth 
impressed  by  the  double  yoke  of  deq>otism  and 
superstitioD,  whose  combined  influence  extin- 
guidbed  every  generous  feeling,  and  checked 
every  manly  impulse  of  the  souL  ^ 

The  tendency  towards  this  internal  decay  was  under 
nat^MTCttved  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  whose  ^^"^ 
ajEtraardiiiary  abilities  enabled  him  to  soflen  the 
ngoufs  c^d^otism,  without  endangering  his  au- 
ttioritgr.  He  committed  not  the  whole  weight  of 
gownmoDt  ti>  die  insolence  of  satraps,  those 
pravd  substitutes  of  despotism,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  betray  their  trust,  and  abuse  their  power. 
The  inftffior  governors  of  towns  and  districts  were 
appointed  and  removed  by  himself,  to  whom  only 

^  Xencph.  de  InH^  Cyri,  1.  lit.  p.  938—24.7. 
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CHAP,  they  were  accountable.  By  an  institution,  some- 
,  ]^^"'  ,  what  resembling  the  modem  post,  he  provided 
for  exact  and  ready  information  concerning  the 
public  occurrences  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  vigilant  shepherd  of  his  people,  he  was  always 
ready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to  redress  their 
grievances,  and  to  reward  their  merit.  Nor  did 
the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure  ever  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  which  he  placed  the 
greatest  glory  and  happiness  of  his  reign.  *^ 
Under  His  successors  were  universally  distinguished 

Obrnp!      ^y  ^^  exorbitant  ambition,    nourished  by  the 
A^'r '     ,  immense  resources  of  their  empire,  which  under 
Resources  Darius  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
Sci"^"*    dred  and  sixty  Euboeic  talents,  a  sum  equal  to 
thfttmo-     three    millions    six   hundred    and    twenty-five 
"*"^  '       thousand  pounds  sterling.    Of  this  vast  revenue, 
which,  considering  the  value  of  money  in  ancient 
times,  exceeded  thirty  millions  at  present,  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  together  with  the 
Carians,  Lycians,  and  several  other  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  paid  only  the  thirty-sixth  part,  a 
little  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Besides  this  stated  income,    Darius  might  on 
every  necessary  occasion  demand  the  money  and 
services  of  his  subjects.     His  predecessors  were 
contented    with  voluntary    contributions,   and 
a  militia.     This  prince  established  taxes,  and  a 
standing  army.    The  nimiber  of  his  troops  equal- 
led the  resources  of  his  treasury ;  and  both  cor- 
responded to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which 

*'  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  930. 
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comprehended  the  greatest  and  most  populous  chap. 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  barbarity  of  the  northern  y  ^^^\  j 
Scythiansi  and  the  pertinacious  spirit  of  the 
European  Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it 
remained  for  him  to  conquer,  seemed  feeble  bar- 
riers against  the  progress  of  universal  monarchy. 
In  the  extensive  regions  of  Asia,  every  head 
bowed  to  the  tiara  of  the  great  King,  who  in  an 
annual  progress  through  the  central  parts  of  his 
empire,  spent  the  winter  in  the  warm  plains  of 
Babylon  J  enjoyed  the  happy  temperature  of 
spring  in  the  city  of  Susa,  which  adorned  the 
flowery  banks  of  the  Eulaeus ;  and  avoided  the 
summer  heats  in  his  spacious  palace  at  Ecbatan, 
&nned  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  Median 
mountains.  •^ 

But  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the  splendour  of  His  exp»* 
his  present  greatness,  while  a  single  nation  had  scythia?^ 
merited    his    resentment,   without  feeling  the  p^y.^P- 
weight  of  his  vengeance.    The  wandering  hordes  A.  c.  $is. 
of  Scythia  have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  to 
the  civilised  kingdoms  of  the  East.      Thrice 
before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  inhabitants  of 
that  frozen  region  bad  over-run  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Asia^     Fighting  against  these  Barba- 
rians, the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  had 
lost  his  army  and  his  life.     It  belonged  to  his 
warlike  successor  to  punish  the  ferocity  of  that 
rude  find  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high-minded 
people.  With  an  army,  it  said,  of  seven  hundred 
thousancjl  men,    Darius  traversed  Asia  Minor, 

^  Xcnoph<  ibid.  &  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  79.  ct  seq. 
VOU  I.  A  A 
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CHAP,  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  ravaged  Thrace, 
w  ^1"'  .  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Mean- 
while a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail  left  the  Asiatic 
eoast,  and  passing  the  narrow  seas  which  join 
the  ^ga^n  to  theEuxine,  coasted  in  a  northern 
direction  to  the  shores  of  the  latter,  entered  the 
inouth  of  the  Danube,  and  sailed  along  that 
river  until  they  joined  the  army.  The  Danube 
was  passed  by  the  usual  expedient  of  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  built  by  the  assistance  of  the 
fleet,  composed  chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  were 
left  to  guard  the  work  of  their  hands  against  the 
dangers  of  the  elements,  and  the  destructive 
rage  of  the  Barbarians.  *• 
roses  This  formidable  army,  collected  from  so  many 

^\J^  distant  provinces,  boldly  entered  the  vast  un- 
•»«y.  cultivated  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which  they  con- 
tinued for  Ave  months,  continually  exposed  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  darts  of  the  flying 
enemy.  When  they  prepared  to  return  from  an 
expedition  in  which  they  had  already  lost  the 
best  part  of  their  strength,  their  good  fortune, 
rather  than  their  prudence  saved  them  from  im- 
mediate destruction.  It  had  been  agitated  among 
the  Greeks,  whether  they  ought  not  to  demolish 
the  bridge ;  a  measure  strongly  recommended  to 
them  by  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  having  ravaged 
all  the  adjacent  country,  expected  to  revenge 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  by  confining  them, 
without  resource,  in  an  inhospitable  deaert. 
Miltiades>  an  Athenian,  descended  from  the 
heroic  Ajax,   eagerly  embraced  thb  proposal.. 

»  Uceoilot.  1.  iv.   c  1.  et  se% 
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He  was  king,  or  tyrant,  of  the  city  of  Cardia,    char 
situate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherson-  ^  ^^^^ 
nesu3.  There  his  uncle  of  the  same  name  planted  Miitiades 
a  Grecian  colony,  which  uniting  with  the  bar-  JSI^^'^^e 
^  barous  natives,  formed  a  small  community,  the  ^^}^^  Scy 
government  of  which  descended  to  the  son  of  cutting  off 
his  brother  Cimon,  who  increased  the  population  **"'^^'*^*' 
of  the    rising    state  by  new  inhabitants    from 
Athens.     The  generous  son  of  Cimon,  though 
like  all  the  princes  of  those  parts  he   held  his 
authority  under  the  protection  of  Darius,  pre- 
ferred the  recovery  of  national  independence  to 
the  preservation  of  personal  dignity.    The  other 
chiefs  of  the  Grecian  cities  listened  with  ap- 
parent pleasure  to  his  arguments  for  destroying 
the  bridge,  and  thus  delivered  themselves  for 
ever  from  the  yoke  of  Persia.     Histiseus,  tyrant  Hiftiaut, 
of  Miletus,  was   alone  averse  to  this  bold  reso-  ^m"'^ 
lution.     He  observed  to  the  little  tyrants  of  the  oppotct' 
Asiatic  Greeks,  "  that  their  own  interest  was  in-  ^oreT*** 
timately  connected  with  the  safety  of  Darius 
and  his   Persians.      Under  the   auspicious   in- 
^.fifience  of  that  powerful  people,  they  each  of 
*  them  enjoyed  royalty  in  their  respective  com- 
monwealths  :  but  should  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians  fall,  (and  what  less  could  be  expected  from 
^e  destruction  of  Darius  and  his  army?)  the 
Greeks  would  immediately  discover  their  par- 
tiality  for  republican  government,  banish  their 
kings,  and  re-assume  liberty.    The  opinion  of  His  opl- 
Histiseus  prevailed ;    the  Persians  repassed  the  vaju.^"^ 
Danube :  but  Miitiades,  dreading  their  resent-  oi^^p. 
ip^nt,  had  previously  retired  to  Athens^  where,  a.  c.  iiy. 

AA  2 
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CHAP,  twenty-three  yeai-s  after  the  Scythian  expedition, 
yV^  he  enjoyed  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  oi  Mara- 
thon.** 
Hcaccom-  If  the  public-spiritcd  Athenian  excited  the 
fSiriu*  to  l^^t^^^d  *^d  revenge^  the  selfish  tyrant  of  Miletus 
Upper  deserved  the  gratitude  and  the  rewards  of 
^  Darius.  To  continue  the  sovereign  of  his  native 
city  seemed  a  station  below  his  merit ;  he  was 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  Darius,  and  accom«^ 
panying  him  to  Sardis»  and  afterwards  to  Susa, 
became  the  friend,  counsellor,  and  favourite  of 
the  great  King.  While  Histieeus  acted  such  a 
distinguished  part  at  the  Persian  court,  his 
nephew  Aristagoras,  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  government  of  Miletus,  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Artapheraes  ^,  the  brother  of  Darius^ 
and  governor  of  Sardes.  The  representations  q£ 
that  minister,  he  well  knew,  would  be  sufficient 
to  ruin  him,,  both  with  his  uncle,  and  with 
Darius,  by  whom  he  might  be  deprived  not  only 
of  his  authority,  but  of  his  life.  Governed  by 
these  considerations^  Aristagoras  meditated  a 
revolt**,  when  a  messenger  unexpectedly  arrived 
from  Histiceus,  exhorting  him  to  that  measure* 
The  crafty  Milesian,  who  disliked  the  restraint 

^  Herodot  L  it.  c  1.  ct  leq* 

M  Arittagoraf  had  quarrelled  with  Megabetei,  the  kinsinan  oC 
Artaphemesy  (tince  both  were  of  the  blood  royal,)  during  a  fruitleM 
«xp«d]tioa»  ID  which  they  seem  to  hav^  ei\jojed  a  joint  coanund, 
afainn  the  bland  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cydades.  Herodot*  1*  i^ 
c  88.  et  seq. 

^  Heiodot.  1.  V.  c.  5C,  37. 
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of  a  court,  and  the  uncouth  manners  of  tlie  chap, 
Persians,  languished  for  an  honourable  pretence  ,  ^^'  ^ 
U>  return  to  his  native  country  ;  and  he  saw  not  His  in- 
any  means  more  proper  for   affording  such  an  ^§!fAris# 
opportunity,  than  the  tumults^  of  the  Greeks,  ^rasj 
which,  as  lieutenant  of  Darius,  he  would  pro-  Ijuk.  s. 
bably  be  sent  to  quelh      His  message  confirmed  ^^  ^^' 
the  resolution  of  Aristagoras,  who  as  the  first 
act  of  rebellion  against  the  Persians  formally  re- 
aounced    all  power  over  his  fellow-citizens.*'' 
After  giving  thb  seemingly  disinterested  proof  whocx- 
of  his  regard  for  the  public,  he  erected  the  io^a^/t« 
standard  of  freedom,  which  was  soon  surrounded  ^^^'', 
hy  the  flower  of  the  Ionian  youth ;  by  whose  Persian 
assistance,  traversing  the  whole  coast,  he  abo-  mwST 
lished  in  every  city  the  authority  of  kings,  and 
proclaimed  to  all  worthy  to  acquire  it,  the  double 
blessing  of  civil    liberty  and    national    inde- 
pendence«^ 

The  revolt  thus  happily  effected,  could  not.  Sails  to 
however^  be  maintained  without  more  powerful  cra^^* 
resources  than  the  strength,  the  bravery,  and  the  a»tancc 
enthusiasm  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     In  order  to 
re^t  the  force  of  the  Pwsian  empire,  which,  it 
was  ea^  to  foresee,  would  soon  be  exerted  in 
crushing  their  rebellion,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
lonians  to  obtain  the  protection  and  co-operation 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.     This  important 
object  was  committed  to  the  prudence  and  acti- 
vity of  Aristagoras,  who  having  settled  the  afiairs 
of  the  East,  imdertook,  for  the  public  service, 
an  embassy  into  Greece. 

^  Herodot.  1.  v,  c.  36, 37.  ^  Id  1.  v.  c.  58. 
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CHAP.      LarCedaemon  still  continued,  rather  in  name^ 
^  ^^^^'  ,  however,  than  in  reality,  the  most  powerful  state 
His  pro-     in  that  country.    Though  their  government  was, 
S^f*^  in  strict  language,  of  the  republican  kind,  yet 
the  Spartans  sometimes  bestowed  an  extraordi- 
nary authority  on  their  kings.     This  degree  of 
pre-eminence,  more  honourable  than  any  that 
birth  or  fortune  can  bestow,  the  public  esteem 
had  conferred  on  Cleomenes.     To  him  therefore 
Aristagoras,  after  arriving  at  Sparta,  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  ^ ;  and  in  order  to  effect  the 
object  of  his  commission,  he  described  to  the 
Spartan  king  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  they  had  neither  virtue  to  enjoy, 
nor  valour  to  defend.    He  painted  in  the  warmest 
colours,  the  love  of  liberty  which  animated  the 
lonians,   and  their  firm  expectation  that  the 
Spartans  would  enable  them  to  maintain  'that 
political  independence,   which  their  own  laws 
taught  them  to  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  human  po3sessions.     Their  interest  and  their 
glory,  he  observed,  were  on  this  occasion  most 
fortunately  united :  for  how  much  greater  glory 
'  might  be  acquired  by  conquering  Asia,  than  by 

ravaging  Greece  ?  and  how  much  easier  would 
it  >e  to  defeat  the  light  Persian  archers,  than  to 
subdue  the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as 
well  as  the  Spartans  themselves,  the  use  of  the 
spear  and  buckler  ?  Their  journey  to  Susa,  the 
rich  capital  of  the  great  King,  would  be  not 
only  safe  but  delightful.     To  prove  this,  he  pro- 

»  JJerodot.  l.v.  c.  49,  et  scq, 
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duced  a  brazen  taUet,  on  which,  it  is  said,  were  chap. 
engraved  all  the  countries,  seas,  and  rivers  of  ^^^* 
the  ancient  world*  Pointing  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  cities  of  the  lonians,  with 
which  Cleomenes  was  already  acquainted,  he 
showed  him  adjoining  to  these,  the  beautiful  and 
rich  country  of  Lydia.  Next  to  the  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Croesus  (he  observed)  extended  the 
fertile  fields  of  Phrygia,  equally  adapted  to  agri« 
culture  and  pasturage.  Beyond  Phrygia  lie  the 
territories  of  the  Cappadocians,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  white  ^  Syrians.  Farther  towards  the  east 
dwell  the  wealthy  Cilician^  who  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  the  king; 
next  to  them  live  the  Armenians,  abounding  in 
cattle ;  and  last  of  all  the  Matienians,  bordering 
on  the  province  of  Cissia,  and  the  flowery  banks 
of  the  Choaspes  ^,  containing  the  superb  city  of 
Susa,  and  the  invaluable  treasury  of  Darius. 
This  immense  space  is  filled  by  well-inhabited 
countries,  intersected  by  excellent  roads,  and 
supplied  at  proper  distances  with  convenient 
places  of  refreshment  and  accommodation,  even 
for  a  great  army.  Cleomenes  having  patiently 
listened  to  the  verbose  description  of  the  Mile- 
sian, answered  him  with  Laconic  brevity,  **  in 
three  days  I  will  decide  concerning  tlie  propriety 
of  your  demand."  ^  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  Aristagoras  failed  not  to  repair  to  the  place 

»  Ffpm  the  fairaess  of  their  complexions,  compared  with  the 
more  southern  branches  of  the  great  Syrian  nadon. 
^  Otherwise  called  the  Eolsus,  as  abore^  p.  553. 
«■  Herodoc  ibid.  . 
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CHAP,  appointed,  where  he  was  soon  met  by  the  Spar- 
V  T|^^'  i  tan  king,   who  asked  him,  in  how  many  days 
they  might  march  to  Susa?     Here  the  usual 
prudence  of  Aristagoras  forsook  him;    for  he 
ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  distance,  says 
Herodotus,   if  he  had  wished  to   engage  the 
Spartans  to  accompany  him.      But  he  replied 
unguardedly,  that  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about 
eighteen  miles  a  day,  they  might  reach  Susa  in 
Hb  over-    three  months.    Upon  this,  Cleomenes,  exclaimed 
iec^^    with  indignation,  "  Milesian  stranger,  you  must 
there.        ^g  gone  from  Sparta  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun ;  for  you  have  made  a  very  inauspicious  and 
a  very  dangerous  proposal,  in  advising  the  Spar- 
tans  to  undertake  a  journey  of  three  months  from 
the  Grecian  sea.**     With  this  severe  reprimand 
he  left  Aristagoras,  and  immediately  returned 
home.     The  artful  Milesian,  however,  was  not 
to  be  disconcerted  by  a  first  reftisal.     According 
to  the  custom  of  ancient  times,  when  men  en- 
deavoured to  paint  to  the  eye  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  he  cloathed  himself  in  the  garment  <^*  a 
suppliant,  and  sought  protection  in  the  house  of 
Cleomenes.     Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a 
third  audience,  he  attempted  to  effect  by  money 
what  he   could  not  accomplish'  by  argument. 
But  he  found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had 
been  to  persuade,  the  Spartan ;  and  although  he 
tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  above  five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  value  (an  immense  sum  in  Greece 
in  those  days),  it  was  impossible  to  render  Cleo- 
menes propitious  to  his  design.  ^ 

«•  Herodot.  I.  y.  c  51. 
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Aristagoras,  thus  ungenerously  dismissed  from  chap. 
Sparta,   had   recourse  to  the  Athenians,  from  v  ^^-^ 
whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more  favour-  He  applies 
able  reception.     Athens  was  the  mother-country    ^      ^^ 
of  the  lonians,  who  formed  the  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
The  Athenians,  as  a  maritime  state,  had  always 
maintained  a  closer  connection  than  the  Spar- 
tans  with  their  distant  colonies;    and  as  they 
possessed,  for  that  early  age,  a  very  considerable 
naval  strength,  they  were  not  averse  to  a  distant 
expedition.     Besides  these  reasons,  which  at  all  Constitu- 
times  must  have  had  no  small  influence  on  their  Jj,^"  ^ 
councils,  the  present  situation  of  their  republic  public,  m 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Arista-  ^Soion. 
goras*.    The  democratic  form  of  polity  gradually  f/^|"J|' 
extended  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  freedom,  A.c.594^ 
had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous   approbation   of  the 
whole  people.     The  public  assembly,  consisting" 
of  all  citizens  who  had  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood,  was  invested  with  the  executive,  as  well 
as  the  legislative,  powers  of  government.     The 
nine  archons  were  rather  the  ministers,  than,  as 
their  name  denotes,  the  governors  of  the  repub- 
lic.    The  senate,  consisting  first  of  four,  and 
afterwards  of  five  hundred  members,  was  con- 
stituted  by  lot,  the  most  popular  mode  of  appoint- 
ment.    The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally 
entrusted  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  assumed 
an  extensive  controul  over  the  behaviour  and 
manners  of  the  citizens.     It  consisted  only  of 
such  magistrates  as  had  discharged  with  appro* 
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CHAP,  bation  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Thfe 
^  ^^^'  ,  members  were  named  for  life ;  and,  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  they  were  persons  of  a 
mature  age,  of  an  extensive  experience,  and 
who,  having  already  attained  the  aim,  had  seen 
the  vanity  of  ambition,  their  characters  admirably 
fitted  them  for  restraining  the  impetuous  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  and  for  stemming  the 
torrent  of  popular  frenzy.  Such  was  the  govern- 
ment^ enjoyed  by  the  Athenians,  which  they 
fondly  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  human 
institutions,  and  which  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  them  at  present,  by  the  recent  recovery  of 
freedom,  after  a  long,  though,  m  general,  not  a 
cruel  tyranny. 
Uiiirp-  The  danger  of  tyranny  is  an  evil  necessarily 

FUUtratus.  attending  every  democratical  republic,  in  which, 
oiyinp.  as  there  is  not  a  proper  separation  between  the 
A.C.578.  legislative  and  executive  powers,  the  assembly 
must  often  intrust  to  one  man  those  ftinctions 
of  government,  which  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  are  sometimes  unable,  and  always  ill- 
qualified  to  exercise ;  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  splendour  of  wealth  may  dazzle,  the  charms 
pf  eloquence  may  seduce,  and  the  combined 
power  of  policy  and  prowess  may  intimidate 

43  I  forbear  treating  fuHy  of  the  Athenian  government  and  laws, 
until  the  establishment  of  what  was  called  the  Athenian  empire. 
During  more  than  sixty  years,  that  republic  maintained  dominion 
over  many  hundred  cities  and  colonies.  The  fate  of  all  these,  as 
well  as  the  meabiu*es  of  independent  and  hostile  states,  depended 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  internal  constitution  and  state  of 
Athens  will  become  necessary  for  explaining  the  historical  traniac*^ 
lions  which  we  shall  have  occauon  td  record. 
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and  subdue  the  unsteady  minds  of  the  ignorant  chap, 
vulgar.  The  fame  of  his  Olympic  victories  could  ^  ^^' 
not  procure  for  Cylon**  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  (fther  un- 
successful candidates  had  aspired  at  this  high  ob- 
ject of  ambition,  before  the  arts  and  eloquence 
of  Pisistratus,  bom,  indeed,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
but  descended  from  the  blood  of  ancient  kings, 
obtained  possession  of  the  dangerous  prize,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  family. 

What  his  enterprising  ability  had  acquired.  Expulsion 
his  firmness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  moderation*  of  Hip. 

pias. 

enabled  him  long  to  maintain.  So  completely  oi^rmp. 
was  his  authority  established,  that  on  his  death  aJc.  510., 
the  government  descended,  as  a  private  inherit- 
ance, to  his  son.  Resentment  of  a  personal  in- 
jury^ delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  mild 
tyranny  ^  of  Hipparchus  ;  though  his  murderers* 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  were  afterwards 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  not  as  the  avengers 
of  a  private  quarrel,  but  as  the  restorers  of  pub- 
lic freedom.  ^    His  brother  Hippias  succeeding 

4«  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  1S6.    Flut.  in  Solon. 

^  Plato  in   Hipparch.     Herodot      Thucydid.  i.  20.      Arittot. 
Polit.  Lv.  e.  12. 

^  In  this  circumstance  Plato  agrees  with  Thncydides,  whose  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  differs  widely  from  that  of  most  other  an-  . 
dent  writers.    Thucydid.  1.  vi. 

^  Plato,  p.  234.     The  orators  Andocides  and  Isocrates  agree 
with  the  philosopher.    Meursius  has  made  a  careful  collection  of 
all  the  passages  relating  to  the  Pisistratide,  in  his  Pisistratus. 
**  Aici  ff^utf  K\fos  CJVCToi  Kor'  euor 
^tXrorc  ApfuZu  kcu  ApiToytvniv 
•Qti  tot  rvpamnof  mavrroif 
;  Iffwofist  r*  Aihpras  tiroKitiirtKrw.  aIcjEus. 
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CHAP,  to  the  throne,  treated  his  countrymen  with  a  de- 
^   ^^^^-  ^  gree  of  severity  which  they  had  not  hitherto 
experienced:    his  person   and  his  government 
became  &like  odious;  he  was  expelled  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  general 
indignation  of  an  injured  people,  after  his  family 
A.  c.  578    had,  with  various  interruptions,  governed  Athens 
—510.       sixty-eight  years. 

Rapiiisuc-      The  power  of  Athens  was  great  in  ancient 

Athenianr  thncs;  but  it  became  incomparably  greater  after 

a&er  the    the  re-cstablishment  of  democracy.  ^    So  advan- 

WiSraent  tageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  the 

of  demo-    eujoymcttt  of  liberty,  even  in  its  least  perfect 

A.  0.509    form,  that  in  a  few  years  after  the  expulsion 

^504.       ^^  Hippias,  the  Athenians  acquired  an  ascendant 

in   Greece,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies, 

painftil  to  their  rivals,  and  even  dangerous  to 

themselves.   They  chastised  the  insolence  of  the 

islanders  of  Eubcea  and  Mg^ia,  who  contended 

with  them  in  naval  power ;    and  humbled  tlie 

pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  in  military 

glory.'   Favoured,  as  they  fondly  believed,  by 

the  protection  of  their  tutelary  Minerva,  and 

animated  as  they  strongly  felt,  by  the  possession 

of  an  equal  freedom,  they  adorned  their  capital 


**'  Your  glory  shall  last  for  ever,  most  beloved  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  because  you  slew  the  tyrant,  aud  procured  equal  laws 
for  Athens,*' 

^  This  observation,  which  is  literally  translated,  has  weight, 
from  such  an  old  and  honest  historian  as  Herodotus.  His  words 
arc  still  stronger  in  another  passage :  AiiKoi  8c  0  Kttru  h  im^qv  uhhn 
mwnaxp  h  wnyopia  Its  en  XP^fM  ffreiaiop,  c<  kox  A^rpmoi  rvpamtwofuyoi 
iAcy,  88«fU0r  rm  cr^tas  v^punKwrrtn^  i^aoM  a/itiyes,  owoXAax^trrcs  Sc 
TiQpaiTWK,  /itmp^  irpmroi  wytvorro,     Herodot.  I.  v.  c  78. 
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with  the  richest  spoils  of  their  vanquished  ene-  chap. 
mies.     Their  influence  soon  extended  over  the  .  ^™^ , 
northern  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  the  fame  of  their 
power,   still    greater   than   their  power  itself, 
alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians.     The  Spartans,  in  particular,  who  had  as-  Jeaiou^ 
listed  them  in  restoring  the  democracy,  now  ToponnJ' 
perceived  the  error  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  in  promoting  the  greatness  of  an  ambi- 
tious rival.   In  order  to  prevent*^  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  their  folly,  they  summoned  to  a 
congress  all  the  allies  in  Peloponnesus,  that  their 

^  Besides  this  prindpul  reason,  the  Spartans,  and  particularly 
their  king  Cleomenes,  had  pritaie  grounds  for  quarrel  with  the 
Athenians.  The  AlcDiaBoaidse,  a  powerful  family,  and  rivals  of 
the  Fisistratidse,  had  been  banished  Athens  during  the  usurpation 
of  the  latter  Having  repeatedly  tried,  without  success,  to  return 
by  force,  they  at  length  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  having  been  destroyed  by  fire;  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyons  for  rebuilding  it ;  and  instead  of  employing  Porine 
stone,  agreeably  to  their  contract,  they  built  the  whole  front  of 
Pkuian  marble.  This  geoerosity  gained  them  the  good-will  of  the 
Amphictyons ;  bribery  procured  them  the  favour  of  the  Pythia,  or 
rather  of  the  directors  of  the  oracle ;  and  the  Laeedacmonians 
were  conunanded  by  Apollo  to  deliver  Athens  from  tjrrants* 
This  was  effected  by  CleomcHies,  who,  upon  discovering  the  colli>> 
sion  between  the  oracle  and  the  Akmaeonidse,  was  moved  with 
great  resentment  against  Clisthenes,  the  head  of  that  family  by 
whom  he  and  his  country  had  been  so  shamefully  deceived.  He 
therefore  united  with  Isagoras,^  the  --^val  of  Clisthenes.  The  lat- 
ter, together  with  lys^  partisans,  were  again  banfshed  from  Athens. 
But  the  Athenians  perceiving  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  prevail- 
ing Miction  to  estabtf  sb  an  oligarchy,  flew  to  arms.  €leome^es  and 
isagoras  took  refuge  in  the  citadel.  The  third  day  they  surrendered 
on  capitulation.  The  Lacedeemonians  were  allowed  to  retire  in 
safety.  Isagoras  waff  banished ;  many  of  his  partisans  executed  ; 
tifd  the  AlcmsBonid»,  beaded  by  Clisthenes,  again  returned  in  tri- 
umph. From  this-  time  democracy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word» 
continued,  with  short  interruptions,  to  prevail  in  Athens,  H^rodot. 
L'V.  c.  65.  ct  i^.    Thucyd.  Jv  vi.  e-  59. 
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CHAP,  united  wisdom  might  concert  proper  measures 
^  ^"^^^  for  resisting,  ere  it  was  too  late,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Athenians,  which  threatened  the 
A.C.504.  liberties  of  all  Greece.  Their  allies  readily 
obeyed  the  welcome  summons,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  several  states  having  assembled  in  the  Spar- 
tan forum,  eagerly  listened  to  the  speakers  ap- 
pointed to  explain  the  intentions  of  that  republic. 
The  Lacedaemonian  orators  acknowledged  the 
mistaken  policy  of  their  country  in  expelling 
from  Athens  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  and  de«- 
livering  the  government  of  that  city  into  the 
hands  of  a  most  ungrateful  populace,  who  had 
since  treated  them  with  much  indignity.  "  But 
why  (they  proceeded)  should  we  relate  private 
injuries  ?  Have  they  not  insulted  all  their  neigh- 
bours ?  Does  not  their  pride  daily  increase  with 
their  power  ?  and  is  there  not  reason  to  dread, 
that  their  growing  ambition  may  endanger,  and 
at  length  destroy,  the  public  safety  ?  In  order  to 
prevent  this  evil,  we  have  recalled  Hippias  from 
banishment.  And  let  us,  therefore,  by  our  united 
efforts,  reinstate  the  son  of  Pisistratus  in  that 
power  and  authority  of  which  we  most  injudi- 
ciously deprived  him." 
Thdr  de-  The  specch  of  the  Lacedaemonians  produced 
Bjfnofre.  j^qj-  tbe  intended  effect.  The  Peloponnesians, 
Hippias  how  jcalous  soever  of  the  Athenian  greatness, 
SbortTve.  were  still  more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants ; 
and  many  of  them,  who  had  experienced  the 
haughtiness  of  Sparta,  were  not  dissatisfied  vn^ 
beholding  a  rival  to  that  republic  in  the  northei^n 
division  of  Greece.      The  other  deputies  ex- 
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pressed  their  dissent  by  silent  disapprobation ;  chap. 
but  Sosicles,  the  Corinthian,  declared  his  senti-  ^  ^^^ 
ments  at  great  length,  in  a  speech  which  alike 
marks  the  manly  character  of  the  age,  and  the 
youthful  dawn  of  Grecian  eloquence.     "  Then 
surely,  Lacedcemonians,  will  the  heavens  sink 
below  the  earth,  and  the  earth  tower  sublime  in 
the  air;  men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  fishes  will  take  possession  of  the  land,  when 
you,  formerly  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  shall  de- 
molish the  popular  governments  of  Greece,  and 
establish  tyrannies  in  their  room,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  unjust  or  more  pernicious.*' 
After  this  pompous  exordium,  the  Corinthian 
proceeded  to  describe  and  exaggerate  the  cala- 
mities which  his  own  countrymen  had  suffered 
from  the  usurpation  of  Cypselus,  and  his  son 
Periander.     Having  related,  at  great  length,  the 
proud,  cruel,  and  despotic  actions  of  those  princes, 
"  Such,"  added  he,  "  are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
absolute  power;  but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Grecian 
gods !   attempt  not  to  re-establish  it  in  Athens. 
The  Corinthians  were  seized  with  astonishment, 
when  they  heard  that  you  had  sent  for  Hippias ; 
I  myself  was  amazed  at  beholding  him  in  tiiis  as- 
sembly ;   yet  we  never  suspected  that  you  pur- 
posed to  restore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much- 
injured  city.     If  you  still  persist  in  this  fatal  re- 
solution, know  that  the  Corinthians  disavow  all 
part  in  a  design  equally  unjust  and  impious."  ^^ 
The  other  deputies  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
boldness  of  Sosides,  who  expressed  the  senti- 

^  Uerodot  Is^  c.  92. 
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CHAP,  nients  which  they  themselves  felt,  but  whicli  their 
,  J^^^'  ,  respect  for  the  Lacedasmonians  obliged  them  to 
A.C.504.  conceal.     Hippias  alone  opposed  the  general 
voice  of  the  assembly,  attesting  the  same  gods 
which  his  opponent  had  invoked,  and  prophesy^ 
ing,  that  at  some  future  time  the  Corinthians 
would  repent  their  present  conduct,  and  regret 
their  cruel  injustice  to  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
when  their  own  citizens,  as  well  as  the  rest  di 
Greece,  should  fatally  experience  the  dangerous 
{unbition  of  Athens.     This  remonstrance,  which 
was  so  fully  justified  in  the  sequel,  produced  no 
immediate  eifect  in  the  assembly ;  the  Lacedas* 
monians  finally  yielded  to  the  general  request  of 
their  confederates,  and  abstained  from  their  in* 
tended  innovation  in  the  government  of  a  Grecian 
city. 
Artapher        The  dethroned  prince,  finding  his  cause  uni- 
mand^ The  ^ersally  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  sought  the 
Athenians  protection  of  Artaphemcs,  the  Persian  governor 
itote  Hip-  of  Sardes.     Having  acquired  the  confidence  of 
V^'         this  satrap,  he  represented  to  him  the  insolence^ 
ixik.4*      ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  severest  reproaches  with  which  he  loaded 
their  character,  gained  ready  belief  with   the 
Persian.    The  Athenians,  who  were  informed 
of  these  intrigues,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sardes, 
in .  order   to   counteract   them :    but   the    re* 
solution  of  Artaphernes  was   already  taken; 
and   he   told   the   ambassadors,   that    if  they 
consulted  their  safety,    and  would   avoid  the 
resentment  of  Persia,  they  must  reinstate  Hip* 
pias  in  the  throne  of  his  father.   His  answer  bad 
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been  reported  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  assem-  chap. 
bly  had  finally  resolved  to  oppose  the  power  of  y  ^"'^  , 
the  greatest  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  ad- 
mit within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of 
their  liberties. " 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  Aristagoras  arrived  Aniti^ 
at  Athens,  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  j^A^JI 
Greeks  from  the  government  of  Artaphernes,  and  Otymp. 
s(^cited  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  in  de-  a.  c!  500. 
fending  their  own  colonies  against  the  oppressive 
violence  of  the  common  foe.     Many  arguments 
were  not  necessary  to  make  the  people  of  Athens 
adopt  a  measure  which  gratified  their  favourite 
passions.     The  eloquent  Milesian,  however,  de- 
scribed the  wealth  and  extent  of  Persia,   die 
grandeur  and  populousness  of  its  cities,  and, 
above  all,  the  slothful  efieminacy  and  pusillani. 
mous  weakness  of  their  inhabitants,  who,  unable 
to  support  the  ponderous  shield,  or  poise  the 
manly  lance,  invited,  as  an  easy  prey,  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  a  more  warlike  invader.  The  speech  TheAthe- 
of  Aristagoras  was  well  fitted  to  excite  the  ambi-  ^^^jT^ 
tion  and  avarice  of  Athens.     The  assembly  im-  "^^'p*  ^ 
mediately  decreed  that  assistance  should  be  sent  colonies, 
to  Ionia.     Twenty  ships  were  fitted  out  with  all 
convenient  speed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  more 
belonging  to  Eretria,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  rendez- 
voused in  the  harbour  of  Miletus. " 

Aristagoras  spent  not  long  time  in  his  embasi^  Measuret 
to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  soon  met  his  federal 
Athenian  allies  at  the  place  appointed.     It  was  j^^^P* 

*•  Herodot  ibid.  c.  xcvi.  ^  Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  xcvii.  A.  C.  500, 
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CHAP  here  determined,  that  while  the  commander  in 
,  ^^^^  ,  chief  regulated  the  civil  affiiirs  of  the  lonians,  his 
brother  Charopinus  should  conduct  a  military 
expedition  against  the  wealthy  capital  of  Lydia. 
The  Athenians,  desirous  of  testifying  their  resent- 
ment against  the  common  enemy,  and  still  more 
desirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged  ii;i  this  un- 
dertakiqg.  The  united  fleets  left  the  harbour  of 
Miletus,  and  sailed  to  Ephesus,  where  the  tro(^ 
were  disembarked ;  and,  in  three  days,  accom- 
plishing a  journey  of  seventy  miles,  appeared  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Sardes.  The  Persian  govemcn: 
little  expected  such  a  visit;  his  soldiers  were  not 
prepared  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  extensive  walls 
of  the  city  could  not  resiston  all  sides  the  strength 
They  take  of  the  besiegers.  Artaphernes,  therefore,  con- 
IwdS™  ^^'^^  himself  with  defending  the  citadel ;  while 
the  Greeks,  without  opposition,  entered  Sardes, 
in  order  to  plunder  the  accumulated  wealth  oi 
that  ancient  capital.  But  an  accident  prevented 
them  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  success.  The 
resentment  of  a  rapacious  soldier,  disappointed  of 
his  prey,  set  fire  to  the  house  of  aLydian,  situate 
on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  which  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  very  combustible  materials,  the 
houses  being  all  roofed,  and  many  of  them  walled 
with  cane ;  a  mode  of  building  doubly  dangerous 
in  that  adust  climate.  The  flames  readily  com- 
municated from  one  house  to  another ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  place 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  fire.  Sardes 
was  built  in  the  Grecian,   not  in  the  eastern 
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fashion  ",  having,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  c  H  A  F. 
which  intersected  the  town,  a  spacious  square,  y  ^^^'  , 
which  commonly  served  for  the  **market-place. 
Thither  the  Persians,  driven  from  the  extremi- 
ties, betook  themselves  for  refiige  against  the 
fury  of  the  flames. 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  Barba-  Are  de- 
nans'^;  and  the  Persians,  who  had  assembled  in  [hdr^'" 
the  square  without  any  intention  of  making  de-  retreat. 
fence,  discovered  their  own  strength  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy.  Meanwhile 
the  flames  of  Sardes  brought  the  inhabitants  from 
all  parts  of  Lydia  to  their  assistance.  The  Greeks 
were  attack^,  repelled,  obliged  to  abandon  their 
booty  ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
that  they  effected  their  escape.  Their  retreat 
from  Sardes  was  still  more  rapid  than  their 
march  thither.  It  then  appeared,  that  the  taking 
and  burning  of  the  Lydian  capital  was  no  more 
than  a  stroke  of  militaiy  address,  which  suc- 
ceeded because  unforeseen,  and  of  which  the 
Greeks  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  enemy  collecting  their  whole  force, 
pursued  them  to  Ephesus,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  notwithstanding  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  of  the  Athenians.  The  Eubcean 
auxiliaries  also  behaved  with  uncommon  spirit, 
headed  by  their  countryman  Eualcides,  whose 
Olympic  victories  had  been  highly  extolled  in 

M  We  have  tkeady  obsenred,  that  the  Persians  had  not  any 
ForuiDy  or  place  of  public  resort. 
«  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  ci.  eC  seq.  *•  Thucydid.  in  proem. 
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CHAP,  the  verses  of  Simonides,  and  whose  death  on  this 
V  ^^^'  J  occasion  was  long  and  deeply  regretted. 
Subse-  Bad  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  dis- 

3^^of  "■  sensions  in  a  confederate  army.    The  allies  threw 
die  confo-  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
turned home  in  disgust,  determined  no  longer  to 
endanger  *^  themselves  for  the  sake  of  men  who 
employed  so%little  wisdom  or  valour  in  their  own 
defence.     The  lonians,  though  deserted  by  their 
allies,  and  defeated  by  the  enemy  at  land,  carried 
on  the  war  vigorously  by  sea.     Sailing  north- 
wards,  they  reduced  Byzantium,    and  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  on  the  Hellespont  or  Pro- 
pontis.     Their  fleet  then  directed  its  course  to 
Garia,  a;nd  having  become  masters  of  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  that  coast,  defeated  the 
Vigorous    Phoenicians  off  the  isle  of  Cyprus.     The  military 
S^ePer-  s^^cess  of  the  Persians  engaged  them,  on  the 
sians  for     other  hand,  to  prosecute  the  war  by  land ;  and 
^^n^     their  subsequent  operations  discovered  such  a 
beihon.      degree  of  prudence  and  courage  as  they  seem 
never  to  have  exerted  on  any  future  occasidn. 
In  order  the  more  speedily  to  quash  the  hopes  of 
the  insurgents,  they  formed  their  numerous  army 
into  three  divisions,  allotting  to  each  its  particu- 
lar department.     After  these  separate  brigades 
had  reduced  the  smaller  cities  of  the  EoUans, 
Dorians,  and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  it  was  concerted  that  they 
should  re-assemble  in  one  body  to  attack  Miletus, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  rebellion ; 

^7  Herodot..  ibid. 
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and  which,  though  properly  an  Ionic  city,  waa  chap 
considered,  on  account  of  its  great  strength  and  ,  ^* 
importance,  rather  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
countiy,  than  as  the  capital  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince. This  plan,  so  judiciously  concerted,  was 
carried  into  execution  by  three  sons-in-law  of 
Darius,  Hymees,  Daurises,  and  Otanes;  the 
first  of  whom  reduced  the  Eoliiui  cities ;  the 
second  conquered  the  Dorians,  as  well  as  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Caria^;  while  Otanes, 
assisted  by  the  counsels  and  bravery  of  Arta- 
phemes,  over-ran  the  Ionic  coast,  burning  and 
destroying  all  before  him.  The  miserable  natives 
were  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity  j 
the  more  fortunate  escaped  similar  calamities,  by 
fljring  to  their  ships,  or  taking  refuge  within  the 
lofty  walls  of  Miletus.  ** 

The  time  now  approached  for  attacking  that  They  be- 
place,  which,  as   its  harbour  commanded  the  J^^' 
coast,  it  was  necessary  to  invest  by  sea  and  land,  oijrmp. ' 
We  might,  on  this  occasion,  expect  tp  find  Aris-  a.  c.  494. 
tagoras,  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion,  dis- 
playing the  fertile  resources  of  his  genius  ;  but, 
before  Miletus  was  besieged,  Aristagoras  was  no 
more.      The  perfidious  Ionian,   who  had  per-  j^^ 
suaded  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but  all  the  f>™»^ 
Asiatic  and  many  of  the  European  Greeks,  that 


to  Thrace; 


^  After  the  conquest  seemed  complete,  Daurises  was  surprised 
and  slain  by  HeradideSy  a  general  of  the  Carians.  But  this  disaster 
had  no  effect  on  the  general  fortune  of  the  war.  Hcrodot  L  y. 
c.  cri. 

^  Herodot.  1.  ▼.  c  ctI.  rvii.  et  seq. 
B  B   3 
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CHAP,  the  public  safety  was  the  sole  object  of  his  con- 
^^^'  ^  cern,  had  never  probably  any  other  end  in  view 
but  the  success  of  his  own  selfish  designs.  When 
Cym6  and  Clazomene,  two  neighbouring  towns 
of  Ionia,  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians,   he 
thought  it  time  to  provide,  by  a  speedy  retreat, 
for  his  personal  safety  ;  and  abandoning,  in  its 
greatest  need,  a  country  which  he  had  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  fled  with  his  nu- 
merous partizans  to  an  obscure  corner  of  Thrace, 
situated  beyond  the  reach  both  of  the  Persians, 
from  whom  he  had  revolted,  and  of  the  Grecians, 
is  slain       whom  hc  had  betrayed.     But  while  he  endea* 
^^^*        voured  to  secure  his  establishment  there,  he  pro- 
voked,  by  his  cruelty,  the  despair  of  the  natives, 
and,  together  with  the  companions  of  his  per* 
fidy,  perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of  those 
tierce  Barbarians,  who  thus  revenged  what  hap- 
pened to  be  for  once   the   common  cause  of 
Greece  and  Persia^  ® 
The  in-  About  this  time,  Histiaeus,  the  MUesian,  the 

Hisdausf  l^i^^smaii  and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  arrived  from 
Susa,  commissioned  by  Darius  to  direct,  by  his 
experienced  wisdom  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  valour  and  activity  of  the  Per- 
sian generals.  The  birth,  the  education,  the 
manners  of  this  singular  man,  together  with  the 
strong  partiality  of  every  Greek  in  favour  of  his 
native  land,  might  have  afforded  good  reason  to 
the  Persian  king  to  suspect  his  fidelity :  he  in- 
deed suspected  it ;  but  the  artfiil  address,  the 

••  Herodot.  1.  ?•  c  cxidv,  cxxv.  cxx\u 
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warm  professions,  the  subtle  insinuation  of  His-  char 
tiseus,  easily  overcame  every  prejudice  which  his  sj^^^ 
situation  and  character  made  it  natural  to  con- 
ceive against  him.  He  was  sent  to  assist  the 
army  of  Darius,  his  benefactor,  in  crushing  the 
Grecian  rebellion  ;  but  his  real  intention  was  to 
take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  that  rebellion, 
and  to  raise  his  own  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Persian  power*  As  he  pa^ed  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  his  intrigues  produced  a  conspiracy 
at  Sardes,  which  was  discovered  by  the  vi^ance 
of  Artaphemes,  and  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  his  accomplices.  Histiasus  made  a  seasonable 
retreat  to  the  Ionian  shore  •\  where  he  hoped  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  ancient 
friends.  But  the  Milesians,  remembering  his 
former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  baseness  of  his 
nephew  Aristagoras,  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
He  sought  admission  into  Chios,  but  without 
better  success.  The  Lesbians,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, lent  him  eight  vessels,  which  he  employed 
against  the  enemy  in  the  Euxine  j  but  he  was  His  death. 
taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified  at  Sardes, 
having  performed  nothing  important  towards 
chsmging  the  fortune  of  a  war,  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  his  advice,  and  fomented  by  his 
ambition.  ® 

Meanwhile  the   Persian  fleet  and  army  sur-  The  siege 
rounded  the  walls  o^  Miletus.    We  are  not  in-  continued. 
formed  of  the  exact  number  of  their  land  forces, 
which,  consisting  of  all  the  united  garrisons  in 

^*  Herodot  1.  v.  c.  ii.  et  seq.  ^  HeroUot.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  those  parts,   must  have  greatly  exceeded  any 
.^^^'  J  strength  which  the  much  exhausted  Greeks  could 
bring  into  the  field.     Their  fleet,  composed  of 
Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyptians,  amounted 
to  six  hundred  sail ;  besides  a  considerable  naval 
force  belonging  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which,  hav- 
ing co-operated  during  one  year  with  the  Ionian 
The  Grc-   insurgents,  had  recently  submitted  to  Darius.    In 
t^nTto  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  means  of  op- 
t*^^i'^t  P^^'^K  *^^^  mighty  armament,  the  Grecians  as- 
cxtrcmity;  semblcd  in  the  Panionian  council,  where  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  resist  the  Persians  by  land:  the  citizens 
of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defend  then- 
walls  to  the  last  extremity,  under  the  conduct  of 
Pythagoras,  a  person  of  great  rank  and  eminence 
and  to  op-  in  their  republic.     While  every  effort  should  be 
^^y  by   exerted  for  maintaining  this  strong  hold  of  Ionia, 
***•  it  was  determined  that  the  Grecian  fleet,  the  last 

and  only  hope  of  the  nation,  should  assemble  at 
the  small  island  of  Lad^,  ying  oft' the  harbour  of 
Miletus,  and  offer  battle  to  that  of  the  ^Persians* 
When  all  their  forces  were  collected  at  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  they  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  ships,  which,  containing  each 
at  a  medium  a  complement  of  above  two  hundred 
men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a  number  suffi- 
ciently respectable,  and  which,  had  they  all  re- 
mained firm  and  unanimous  in  the  common  cause, 
might  perhaps  have  still  rendered  them  victorious. 
Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  Persian  com- 

^  Uerodot.  Lti.  c.  ?i.  et  seq. 
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manders,  who,  when  informed  of  the  strength  of  c  H  A  p. 
the  Grecian  fleet,  despaired  of  conquering  it  by  y  ^'^ 
open  force,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  by  policy 
what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  valour.  Call-  Tbe  Pcr- 
ing  together  the  Ionian  tyrants,  who,  after  being  1^  "to 
expelled  their  dominions  by  Aristagoras,  had  ^«>wte 
taken  refuge  with  the  Medes,  and  actually  fbl- 
lowed  the  standard  of  Darius,  they  represented 
to  those  banished  princes,  that  now  was  the  time 
to  shew  their  attachment  to  the  ♦service  of  the 
Great  King.  For  this  purpose,  they  were  instruct- 
ed, each  of  them,  to  persuade,  by  message  or  a 
personal  interview,  the  subjects  whom  he  had  for- 
merly commanded,  to  desert  the  Grecian  confe- 
deracy 'y  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  they  complied 
with  this  proposal,  their  houses  and  temples 
should  be  spared,  while  those  of  their  more  ob- 
stinate allies  would  be  destroyed  by  the  flames  ; 
that  their  republics  should  be  treated  with  great 
lenity,  and  even  received  into  favour;  while 
their  countrymen  who  resisted  would  inevitably 
be  reduced  into  servitude,  their  youth  disgraced 
by  castration,  their  virgins  transported  to  Bactria, 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  Barbarians,  and  their  coun- 
tiy,  which  contained  every  thing  once  dear  to 
them,  their  temples,  their  statues,  their  oracles, 
and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  bestowed  on 
some  more  deserving  and  less  rebellious  people;^ 

These  insidious  representations,  however,  pro*  withoat 
duced  not  any  immediate  effect.     Each  commu-  |^^t.  ^^^ 
nity,  believing  that  they  alone  were  solicited  to 
abandon  the  common  cause,  scorned,  on  account 
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CHAP,  of  their  private  advantage,  to  desert  the  general 
V  ^"^  J  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and  next  day  they 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  of  the  means 
proper,  not  for  appeasing  the  wrath,  but  for  re- 
sisting the  arms  of  the  Persians. 
Theadvice  In  this  couucil,  wlicrc  no  distinction  of  persons 
dus  the^"  prevailed,  every  individual  had  full  liberty  to  pro- 
Phocaean.  pQg^  jjig  opinion.  That  of  Dionysius,  a  Pho- 
csean,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  assembly. 
"  Our  fortunes,'*  said  he,  "  O  lonians !  stand  on 
"  a  needle's  point.  We  must  either  vindicate 
"  our  liberty,  or  suffer  the  ignominious  punish- 
"  ment  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  we  refuse  present 
<<  labour  and  danger,  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
«  eternal  disgrace ;  but  the  toils  of -a  few  days 
"  will  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  freedom,  of 
**  glory,  and  of  happiness.  Submit,  therefpre,  to 
"  my  direction, ,  and  I  will  pledge  my  life,  that^ 
"  if  the  gods  declare  not  against  us,  the  enemy 
"  will  either  decline  the  engagement,  or,  engag- 
"  ing,  be  shamefully  defeated."  .The  Greeks, 
consenting  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  Diony- 
sius,  he  every  day  arranged  the  fleet  in  three 
divisions :  towards  the  east  extended  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the  Milesians, 
twelve  belonging  to  Prien6,  and  three  which 
formed  the  whole  strength  of  the  small  republic 
of  Myus.  The  centre  consisted  of  an  hundred 
prime  sailors  furnished  by  the  Chians,  seventy 
from  Lesbos,  and  a  few  ^ps  sent  by  the  little 
cities  of  Erythraea,  Phocaea,  and  Teios.  The 
Samians  alone  with  sixty  sail  formed  the  left 
wing  to  the  westward. 
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In  ancient  times,  the  success  of  a  naval  engage-  chap. 
ment  principally  depended  on  the  activity  of  the  y  Z|"'  . 
rowers  and  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  whose  object  His  regu- 
it  always  was  to  dart,  with  great  violence,  the  ^^for 
sharp  beak  or  prow  of  their  own  ships  against  the  •while; 
sides  of  the  enemy.     Sometimes  at  one  stroke, 
more  frequently  by  repeated  assaults,  while  they 
Uiemselves,   with  wonderful    dexterity,  eluded 
such  a  shock,  they  shattered  or  sunk  the  vessel 
of  their  opponents.     By  their  continual  exercise 
in  navigation,  the  Greeks  had  acquired  such  pro- 
ficiency in* managing   their  galleys,  that   their 
movement  depending,  not  on  the  external  im- 
pulse of  the  wind,  but  on  the  active  principle 
within,  resembled  the  rapid  motion  of  a  fish  in 
its  native  element.    Constant  practice,  however, 
was  necessary  to  maintain  this  superiority,  and 
still  more  to  preserve  their  bodies  in  a  capacity 
for  labour,  which,  on  account  of  the  softness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  heat  of  the  season,  were 
ready  to  melt  away  in  sloth  and  debility.     The 
prudent  Phocaean,  therefore,  commanded  them 
often  to  change  their  stations,  habituating  the 
sailors  to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  the  re- 
straints of  disc^line,  which  he  assiured   them 
would,  by  habit,   become  easy  and  agreeable. 
For  seven  days  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  com- 
mands ;  but  at  length  the  warmth  of  the  season 
rendered  their  exertions    too    great   for  their 
strength.      Distempers  broke  out  in  the  fleet. 
The  Grreeks,  always  averse  to  every  shadow  of  but  dis- 
absolute  authority,  complained  at  first  in  secret  ^"'^"**'- 
murmurs,  and  afterwards  in  licentious  clamours. 
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CHAP,  of  the  intolerable  hardships  imposed  on  them  by 
^''-  the  severity  of  an  insolent  Phocaean,  who, 
though  he  brought  only  three  ships  to  the  con^- 
mon  defence,  had  assumed  an  arbitrary  direction 
in  all  their  affidrs.  Governed  by  these  senti- 
ments, they  refused  any  longer  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, landed  on  the  shore  of  Lade,  formed  a 
camp  on  the  island,  and,  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  their  tents,  disdained  the  useful  labours  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  submitted. 
j^^  The  Samians,  who  saw  and  dreaded  the  con- 

Gftdu  sequence  of  this  general  disorder,  privately  ac- 
a  sea  fight  cepted  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  them 
by  the  Persians.  Their  perfidy  brought  destruc- 
tion on  the  common  cause  ;  for,  in  the  engage- 
ment which  followed  soon  after,  they  hoisted 
sail  and  deserted  the  line.  The  Lesbians  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Among  those,  however, 
who  obtained  immortal  honour,  by  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Greece,  were  eleven  captains  of 
Samian  vessels,  who  detested  the  treacheiy  of 
their  companions,  and  despised  the  signals  of 
their  admirals  ;  on  which  account  they  were  re- 
warded, at  their  return,  by  the  community  of 
Samos,  with  a  pillar  and  inscription,  transmitting 
their  names,  with  eternal  renown,  to  posterity. 
But,  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Chians  acquired 
greatest  glory  on  that  memorable  day :  notwith- 
standing their  inferior  strength,  they  defended 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  rendered 
mmt  the  victory  late  and  dear  to  the  Persians.  The 
naval  defeat  was  soon  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Miletus,  which   surrendered  in  the  sixth  year 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  revolt.    The  chap. 
Persians  made  good  the  threats  which  they  had  v  ^^'^ 
denounced  against  the  obstinacy  of  their  ene-  oiymp. 
mies.     Samos  alone,  at  the  price  of  its  perfidy,  aTc^ 494. 
obtained  the  safety  of  its  houses  and  temples.  i>jv®™®n 
Those  of  all  the  other  communities  were  burnt  Greeks, 
to  the  ground.     The  women  and  children  were  JUfon^ 
dragged  into  captivity.     Such  of  the  Milesian  thcircoun. 
citizens  as  escaped  not  by  flight,  were  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  territory  of  Amp^  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tygris.     In  other  places,  men 
of  a  timid  or  melancholy  complexion  continued 
to  brood  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  seats. 
The  more  enterprising  sailed  to  Greece,  to  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  Africa.     Probably  not  a  few  betook 
themselves  to  piracy,  among  whom  was  Diony- 
sius  the  Phocsean,  who  plundered  the  Tuscan 
and  Carthaginian  vessels,    always  sparing  the 
Grecian.   The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at  Miletus, 
and  next  spring  subdued  the  islands  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Tenedos."    Thus  were  the  Asiatic 
Grreeks  conquered  for  the  third  time,  once  by 
the  Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 

But  notwithstanding  these  repeated  shocks,  ioDia\^ 
which  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  such  f^^,, 
dreadful  calamities,  that  delightful  country  soon  under  the 
recovered  its  ancient  populousness  and  splen-  goy^ 
dour.      The  Persian  government,  having  suf-  ™?**^ 
ficiently    punished    the    rebellion,     gradually 
relented.    The  lonians  became  an  object  of  care 

^  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  xxxi.  ct  seq. 
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CHAP,  and  protection  to  Darius.  Useful  regulations 
^^^  ,  were  made  for  maintaining  the  public  peace,  as 
well  as  for  securing  the  lives  and  properties  of 
individuals.  The  face  of  the  country  began  once 
more  to  smile ;  the  cities  being  built  of  slight 
materials,  were  easily  repaired,  while  the  exu- 
berant fertility  of  the  soil,  the  attractive  beauties 
of  the  prospect,  the  charms  of  the  climate,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  harbours  (an  advantage 
of  which  the  Persians  knew  not  how  to  avail 
themselves),  speedily  collected  the  Greeks  into 
their  ancient  habitations.  Even  those  places 
which  had  been  deserted  or  destroyed,  emerged 
from  the  gloom  of  desolation,  and  assumed  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  industrious  activity. 
And  such  was  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to 
their  native  land,  and  such  their  ambition  to 
adorn  it,  that  the  labour  of  a  few  years  repaired 
the  destructive  ravages  of  the  Barbarians. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ReserUmerU  qf  Darius  against  Greece. — Maritime  Expe- 
dition  of  Mardonius. — Invasion  of  Greece  by  Datis 
and  Artaphemes. — Battle  of  Marathon. — Transactions 
in  the  Interval  between  that  Battle  and  Xerxe^s  In- 
vasion.  —  The  Invasion  of  Xerxes,  —  Battle  of  Ther- 
mopyla. 

In  attempting  to  give  the  reader  a  general,  but  chap. 
tolerably  complete,  view  of  the  ancient  history  v  _  _i 
of  Greece,  it  was  often  necessary  to  have  re-  introduo 

,  .     .  1         .  tion  to  the 

course  to  very  obscure  matenals;  to  arrange  hwtoiyof 
and  combine  the  mutilated  fragments  of  poets  Jny^^'^ 
and  mythologists ;  and  to  trace,  by  the  esta- 
blished  principles  of  critical  conjecture,  and  the 
certain,  because  uniform,  current  of  human 
passions,  those  events  and  transactions  which 
seem  most  curious  and  important.  In  this  sub- 
sequent part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty  consists, 
not  in  discovering,  but  in  selecting,  the  mate- 
rials; for  the  magnificent  preparations,  the 
splendid  commencement,  and  the  unexpected 
issue,  of  the  Persian  war,  have  been  related  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  of  description,  and  adorned 
by  the  brightest  charms  of  eloquence.  The 
Grecian  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  dwell 
with  complacence  on  a  theme,  not  less  important 
than  extensive,  and  equally  adapted  to  display 
their  own  abilities,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of 
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their  country.     The  variety  of  their  inimitable 
performances,  generally  known  and  studied  in 
every  country  conversant  with  literature,  renders 
the  subject  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  difficult 
to  the  writer.     Yet  does  the  merit  of  those  per- 
formances,  however  justly  and  universally  ad- 
mired, fall  short  of  the  extraordinary  exploits 
which  they  describe ;  exploits  which,  though  an- 
cient, still  preserve  a  fresh  and  unfading  lustre 
and  will  remain,  to  the  latest  ages,  precious  mo- 
numents of  that  generous  magnanimity  which 
cherishes  the  seeds  of  virtue,  inspires  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  animates  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
Subject  di-      The  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt  on  this  oc- 
S^i^  casion  an  apt  allusion  of  Plutarch),  which  ended 
in  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Persian  name,  may 
be  divided  with  propriety  into  three  principal 
Ol^p.      acts.     The  first  contains  the  invasion  of  Greece 
!fluc.^49o.  by  Darius's  generals,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  who 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.     The 
Qljmp.      second  consists  in  the  expedition  undertaken  ten 
iiTc.  4S0.  y^^"^  afterwards  by  Xerxes,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Darius,  who  fled  precipitately  from  Greece, 
after  the  ruin  of  his  fleet  near  the  isle  of  Salamis, 
Oijmp.      The  third,  and  concluding  act,  is  the  destruction 
A.  C.  479.  ^^  ^^  Persian  armies  in  tfie  bloody  fields  of  My- 
cal^  and  Platea ;  events  concurring  on  the  same 
day,  and  which  happened  nearly  two  years  after 
Xerxes's  triumphal  entry  into  Greece. 
DtfiutU         The  complete  reduction  of  the  insurgents  on  the 
nent        Asiatic  coast,  prompted  Darius  to  take  vengeance 
^1^^^^  on  such  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and  assisted  the 
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unsuccessful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  The  proud  c  H  A  P. 
monarch  of  the  East,  when  informed  that  the  v  7^  . 
citizens  of  Athens  had  co-operated  with  the 
lonians  in  the  taking  and  burning  of  Sardis,  dis- 
covered  evident  marks  of  the  most  furious  re- 
sentment :  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he 
prayed  that  Heaven  might  assist  him  in  punishing 
the  audacious  insolence  of  that  republic  ;  and 
every  time  he  sat  down  to  table,  an  attendant 
reminded  him  of  the  Athenians,  lest  the  delights 
of  eastern  luxury  should  seduce  him  from  his  fell 
purpose  of  revenge.* 

The  execution  of  his  design  was  entrusted  to  Unfortu- 
Mardonius,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  SiUon  o^ 
whose  personal  as  well  as  hereditaiy  advantages,  M»rdo. 
had  entitled  him  to  the  marriage  of  Artazostra  oi3riDp. 
daughter  of  Darius ;  and  whose  youth  and  inex-  5^^,493^ 
perience  were  compensated,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  master,  by  his  superior  genius  for  war,  and 
innate  love  of  glory.    In  the  second  spring  after 
the  cruel  punishment  of  the  lonians,  Mardonius 
approached  the  European  coast  with  an  arma- 
ment sufficient  to  inspire  terror  into  Greece. 
The  rich  island  of  Thasus,  whose  golden  mines 
are  said  to  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  nearly  three 
hundred  talents,  submitted   to  his  fleet ;  while 
his  land  forces  added  the  barbarous  province 
of  Macedon  to  theJPersian  empire.     But  having  ^o  lote^ 
steered  southward  from  Thasus,  the  whole  arma-  Jt^atot 
ment  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  almost  ^^^^^ 

wholly  destroyed,  while  endeavouring  to  double 

». 

»  Hcrodot.  1.  y.  c  105  tite9. 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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CHAP,  the  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  which  is  con* 
^^'      nected  with  the  Macedonian  shore  by  a  low  and 
narrow  neck  of  land»  but  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
ridge  in  the  sea.     Three  hundred  vessels  were 
dashed  against  the  rocks ;  twenty  thousand  men 
perished  in  the  waves.     This  disaster  totally  de- 
feated the  design  of  the  expedition :  and  Mar- 
donius,  having  recovered  the  shattered  remaii^ 
of  the  fleet  and  anny,  returned  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where,  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted 
the  resentment  of  Darius;  while  he  represented, 
that  the  Persian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power 
of  man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  elements ; 
and  while  he  described  and  exaggerated,  to  the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  his  countrymen,  the 
excessive  cold,  the  violent  tempests,  the  mon- 
strous marine  animals,  which  distinguished  and 
rendered  formidable  those  distant  and  unknown 
seas.^ 
Succeeded      The  address  of  Mardonius  rescued  him  from 
and  Arta-  punishment ;    but    his    misfortunes     removed 
phcrnes,     him  from  the  command  of  Lower  Asia.     Two 
litxii,  5.     generals  w^re  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom 
A.C.490.   j)|^tig^  a  Mede,  was  the  more  distinguished  by 
his  age  and  experience,  while  Artaphemes,  a 
Persian,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  his  rank 
and    nobility,   being  descended   of  the  royal 
blood,   and    son  to   Artaphemes,   governor  of 
Sardes,   whose  name  has   frequently  occurred 
in  the  present  history.  That  his  lieutenant  might 
appear  with  a  degree  of  splendour  suitable   to 
the  majesty  of  Persia,  Darius  assembled  an  army 

•  HercKlot  L  vi.  c.  49.  ct  seq. 
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of  five  hundred  thousand  men',  consisting  of  the  CHAP, 
flower  of  the  provincial  troops  of  his  extensive  v  — ^^^ 
empire.  The  preparation  of  an  adequate  number  Their  ar- 
of  transports  and  ships  of  war,  occasioned  but  a  J^^Yiewi, 
short  delay.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the 
empire,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine  and  ^Egaean  seas,  were  commanded  to  fit 
out,  with  all  possible  expedition,  their  whole  naval 
strength :  the  old  vessels  were  repaired,  many 
new  ones  were  built,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  preparations  commenced, 
a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sml  was  ready  to  put  to 
sea.  This  immense  armament  the  Persian  ge* 
nerals  were  ordered  to  employ  in  extending  their 
conquests  on  the  side  of  Europe,  in  subduing 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly 
in  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Eretrians  and 
Athenians,  the  only  nations  which  had  conspired 
with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  assisted  that 
rebellious  people  in  the  destruction  of  Sardes. 
With  respect  to  the  other  nations  wliich  might 
be  reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders  of  Darius 
were  general,  and  the  particular  treatment  of 
the  vanquished  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  his 
lieutenants ;  but  concerning  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians,  he  gave  the  most  positive  commands, 
that  their  territories  should  be  laid  waste,  their 
houses  and  temples  burned  or  demolished,  and 
their  persons  carried  into  captivity  to  the  eastern 


>  Besides  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  this  expe- 
dtdoo  is  related  by  Lysiai,  Orat.  Funeb.  Isocrat.  Piinegyr.  Plato, 
Mene^  Pautau.  1.  x.  c.  20.  Justin.  I.  ii.  c.  9.  Com.  Nepot.  i« 
Milt, 
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extremities  of  his  empire.  Secure  of  effecting 
their  purpose,  his  generals  were  furnished  with 
a  great  number  of  chains  for  confining  the 
Grecian  prisoners ;  a  haughty  presumption  (to 
use  the  language  of  antiquity)  in  the  superiority 
of  a  man  over  the  power  of  fortune,  which  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  was  punished  by  the 
just  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
They  re-  The  Persian  fleet  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage 
cTcLd  ^  to  the  isle  of  Samos,  from  whence  they  were 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coast.  The 
late  disaster  which  befel  the  armament  com* 
manded  by  Mardonius,  deterred  them  from  pur- 
suing a  direct  course  along  the  shores  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia :  they  deteraiined  to  steer  in  an 
oblique  line  through  the  Cyclades,  a  cluster  of 
Seventeen  small  islands,  lying  opposite  to  the 
territories  of  Argos  and  Attica.  The  approach 
of  such  an  innumerable  host,  whose  transports 
darkened  the  broad  surface  of  the  iEgasan^ 
struck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of 
those  delightful  islands.  The  Naxians  took  re* 
fuge  in  their  inaccessible  mountains ;  the  natives 
of  Delos,  the  favourite  residence  of  Latona  and 
her  divine  children,  abandoned  the  awful  majesty 
,  of  their  temple,  which  was  overshadowed  by 
the  rough  and  lofty  mount  Cynthus.     Paros*, 

*  The  marble  ofParos  was  fuperior  in  whiteness,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  grain,  to  the  hard  sparkling  veins  of  mount  Pentelicus  in  At- 
tica; which,  from  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  its  component  particles, 
somewhat  resembling  salt,  is  called  by  the  Italians  fHarmo  saiino. 
These  two  kinds  of  marble  were  always  the  most  valued  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  marble  of  Paros  was  preferred  by  artists,  as  yielding 
more  easily  to  the  gfaving-tool^  and  on  account  of  the  homogen^ 
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famous  for  its  marble ;  Andros^  celebrated  for  c  H  A  P. 
its  vines ;  Ceos,  the  birth-place  of  the  plaintive  v^J?^ 
Simonides  J  Syros,  the  native  country  of  the  in- 
genious  and  philosophic  Pherecydes ;  los,  the 
tomb  of  Homer*;  the  industrious  Amorgos^; 
as  well  as  all  the  other  ^  islands  which  surrounded 
the  once  sacred  shores  of  Delos,  eitiier  sponta- 
neously offered  the  usual  acknowledgment  of 
earth  and  water,  as  a  testimony  of  their  friend- 
ship, or  submitted,  afler  a  feeble  resistance,  to 
the  Persian  arms.  * 

The   invaders   next  proceeded  westward  to  •^d 
the  isle  of  Euboea,  where,  after  almost  a  conti-  ' 

nued  engagement  of  six  days,  their  strength  and 
numbers,  assisted  by  the  perfidy  of  two  traitors, 
finally  prevailed  over  the  valour  and  obstinacy 
of  the  EretriansJ* 


;  of  its  partly  less  apt  to  sparkle,  and  give  false  lights  to  the 
atatae.  The  woriLs  of  Parian  marbley  in  the  Famesian  palace  at 
Rome,  are  mentioned  by  Winkelman,  Geschicbtender  kunst  des 
Alterthums,  1.  i.  c.  S. 

s  The  wines  of  Andros  and  Naxos  were  compared  to  Nectar. 
See  AUiensBus,  I.  i. 

*  Strabo,  1.  x.  &  Plin.  1.  iv.  Pausanias  (in  Phocic.)  says,  that 
Climenes,  the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  the  ule  of  los; 
and  Aulus  Oeltitts,  1.  iii.  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
that  this  island  was  the  birth-place  of  Homer  himself. 

'  Amorgos  was  long  famous  for  the  robes  made  there,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  name.  Suid.  ad  voc.  They  were  dyed  red,  with 
a  species  of  lichen  whicb  abounds  in  that  island,  and  which  was 
formerly  used  by  the  English  and  French  in  dying  scarlet 

*  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  94.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  101.  ct  seq. 

'*  The  present  deplorable  state  of  these  once  fortunate  blands 
may  be  seen  in  Toumefort,  the  most  learned  of  travellers.  Des- 
potism, a  double  supentition,  (the  Grecian  and  Mahommedaui^ 

c  c  5 
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Hitherto  every  thing  was  prosperous ;  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  abeady  re- 
ioTftde       lated,  it  would  have  afforded  to  the  great  King 
^^^      just  matter  of  triumph.     But  a  more  difficult 
task  remained,  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
Persians    (h2q)pily  for  Europe)   experienced  a 
fatal  reverse  of  fortune.     After  the  reduction  of 
Euboea,  the  Athenian  coasts,  separated  from  that 
island  only  by  the   narrow  strait  of   Euripus, 
seemed  to  invite  the  generals  of  Darius  to  an 
easy  conquest.     They  readily  accepted  the  invi- 
tation,  as  the  punishment  of  Athens  was  the 
main  object  which  their   master   had   in  view 
when   he  fitted   out  his    seemingly   invincible 
armament.     The  measures  which  they  adopted 
for  accompUshing  this  design  appear  abundantly 
judicious :  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left 
to  guard  the  islands  which  they  had  subdued  ; 
the  useless  multitude  of  attendants  were  trans- 
ported to  the  coast  of  Asia  i  with  an  hundred 
thousand  chosen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion 
of  horse,   the   Persian  generals  set  sail  from 
Euboea,  and  safely  arrived  on  the  Marathonian 
shorcj  a  district  of  Attica  about  tliirty  miles 
from  the  capital,    consisting  chiefly  of  level 
ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operations 
of  cavahy,  which  formed  the  main  strength  of 
the  Barbarian  army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  very  poorly  provided.     Here  the  Persians 


ptratety  bandittiy  and  petdlence,  have  not  yet  depopulated  the  Cjr- 
eladef,  which  respectiYely  contain  three,  five,  ten,  and  the  largest 
twenty  thotnand  hihabitantt. 
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{tttched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippiasi  chap. 
the  banished  king  of  Athens  ",  whose  perfect      ^^ 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affidrs  of  Greece,  rendered  his 
opinion  on  all  occasiohs  respectable. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  raised  an  army.  The  Athc 
and  appointed  ten  generals,  with  equal  power,  mwiuret* 
chosen,  as  usual,  from  the  ten  tribes,  into  which  ^l^^ 
the  citizens  were  divided.     Their  obstinate  and 
almost  constant  hostilities  with  the  Phocians,  the 
Thebans,  and  their  other  northern  neighbours, 
prevented  them  frx)m  entertaining  any  hopes  of 
assistance  from  that  quarter :  but,  on  the  first  Demand 
appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet  they  sent  a  mes-  jvJJJJf*^^ 
senger  to  Sparta,  to  acquaint  the  senate  of  that  Sp««^ 
republic  with  the  immediate  danger  that  threat- 
ened  them,  and  to  explain  how  much  it  con- 
cerned the  interest,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the 
Spartans,  who  had  acquired  just  pre-eminence 
among  the  Grecian  states,   not  to  permit  the 
destruction  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Grecian  cities.     The  senate  and 
assembly  approved  the  justice  of  this  demand : 
they  collected  their  troops,  and  seemed  ready  to 
afford  their  rivals,  whose  danger  now  converted 
them  into  allies,  a  speedy  and  effectual  relief. 
But  it  was  only  the  ninth  day  of  the  month ; 
and  an  ancient,  unaccountable,  and  therefore  the 
more  respected,  superstition  prevented  the  Spar« 
tans  from  taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of  the 
moon.  ^'    When  that  period  should  arrive,  they 

■>  Thocyd  L  vi.  c  59.    Herodot.  ubi  supra. 
V  ••  Scnbo,  1.  ii.  p.  611.;  snd  Her^doe.  iWd. 

C  C  4 
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promised  to  march,  with  the  utmost  expeditiotif 
_  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

Rein^  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  been  reinforced 

the^Pia^^  by  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  from  Platsea,  a 
small  city  of  Boeotia,  distant  only  nine  miles 
from  Thebes.  The  independent  spirit  of  the 
Plat8sans  rendered  them  as  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing their  freedom,  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
it  against  the  Theban  power.  But  that  invalu- 
able possession,  which  their  own  weakness  would 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  surrender, 
the  protection  of  Athens  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain, and  in  return  for  this  inestimable  favour, 
they  discovered  towards  their  benefactors,  on  the 
present  as  well  as  on  every  future  occasion,  the 
sincerest  proofs  of  gratitude  and  respect.  The 
Athenian  army,  now  ready  to  take  the  field, 
consisted  of  about  ten  thousand  freemen,  and  of 
probably  a  still  greater  number  of  armed  slaves. 
The  generals  might  certainly  have  collected  a 
larger  body  of  troops ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  averse  to  commit  the  safety  of  the  state 
to  the  fortune  of  a  single  engagement }  neither 
would  it  have  been  prudent  to  leave  the  walls 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  fortresses  of  Attica, 
altogether  naked  and  defenceless.  It  had  been 
a  matter  of  deliberation  in  the  assembly,  whe- 
ther they  ought  not  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than 
venture  a  battle.  The  Athenian  fortifications, 
indeed,  had  not  attained  that  strength  which 
they  afterwards  acquired,  yet  they  might  have 
long  resisted  the  artless  assaults  of  the  Persians; 
or  had  the  latter  got  possession  of  the  walls,  the 
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l6ngf  narrow,  and  winding  streets  ^  of  Athens  chap. 
would  have  enabled  a  small  number  of  men  to  ^   ^  , 
make  an  obstinate,  and  perhaps  a  successful  de« 
fence,   against  a  superior  but  less  determined 
enemy.     But  all  hopes  from  this  mode  of  resist- 
ance were  damped  by  the  consideration,  that  an 
immense  host  of  Persians  might  surround  their 
city  on  every  side,  intercept  their  supplies,  and, 
instead  of  conquering  them  by  assault,  reduce 
them  by  famine.     At  the  same  time  Miltiades,  The  Athe- 
one  of  the  ten  generals,  whose  patriotism  and  "**"*  *^ 


CO 

Jove  of  liberty  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ^/j 
applaud,  animated  his  countrymen  with  the  de-  risk  a 
sire   of  victory  and  glory.     This  experienced  ^^^ 
commander  knew  the  Persians:   he  knew  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  his  discerning  sagacity  had 
formed  a  proper  estimate  of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but  chosen  Hit  mo- 
men  ;  their  daily  practice  in  the  gymnastic  had  piJI^'i„ 
given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexterity  of  hand,  the  miu. 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  vigour  boUi  of  mind  na^  of 
and  body.    Their  constant  exercise  in  war  had  ^*  ^*^ 
inured  them  to  hardship  and  fatigue,  accustomed 
them  to  the  useful  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
familiarised  them    to  those   skilful  evolutions 
which  commonly  decide  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Their  defensive  as  well  as  olSensive  armour  was 
remarkably  complete;    and  an  acknowledged 
pre-eminence  over  their  neighbours,  had  inspired 
them  with  a  military  enthusiasm,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  doubly  animated,   in  defence  of 

^  Aristotle  infonns  as,  that  this  was  the  ancient  mode  of  tmfld> 
ing  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece.    Amn tot.  PoUt. 
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their  freedom  and  of  their  country*  In  their 
pertinacious  straggles  with  each  other,  for 
whatever  men  hold  most  precious,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  had  adopted  a 
mode  of  military  arrangement  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  extolled.  Drawn  up  in  a  close  and 
firm  phalanx,  commonly  sixteen  deep,  the  impe- 
tuous vigour  of  the  most  robust  youth  held  the 
first  ranks ;  the  last  were  closed  by  the  steady 
courage  of  experienced  veterans,  whose  resent^ 
ment  against  cowardice  seemed  more  terrible  to 
their  companions  than  the  arms  of  an  enemy. 
As  the  safety  of  the  last  ranks  depended  on  the 
activity  of  the  first,  their  united  assaults  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  persevering,  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiority  of 
numbers.  *^ 

'4  The  attention  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  reUitiTe  dispositions 
of  the  ranks,  according  to  the  respective  qualities  of  the  men  who 
composed  them,  introduced  certain  rules  in  ancient  tactics,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  in  the  modem.  To  convert  the  rear  into  the 
front,  a  modem  army  has  only  to  face  about,  because  it  is  not  very 
material  in  what  order  the  ranks  are  placed.  But  we  leam  from  the 
tactics  of  Arrian,  that  the  Greeks  had  contrived  three  other  ways 
of  attaining  thispurpoee,  in  all  of  which  the  same  front  was  uui- 
formly  presented  to  the  enemy.  —  The  first  was  called  the  Macedo- 
won.  In  this  evolution  the  file-leader  faced  to  the  right-about, 
without  stirring  from  his  place ;  the  other  men  in  the  file  passed  be- 
hind hhn,  and,  after  a  certain  number  of  paces,  also  &ced  about, 
and  found  themselves  in  their  respective  places.— The  second  was 
called  the  Cretan,  In  this,  the  file-leader  not  only  faced  about,  but 
paced  over  the  depth  of  the  phalanx ;  the  rest  followed  him,  and 
tiie  whole  found  themselves  in  the  same  place  as  before,  the  ranks 
only  reversed.—  The  third  was  called  the  LaeedoBmomm^  which  was 
precisely  the  opposite  of  the  first.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  evo-^ 
lution  the  bringer-up,  or  last  man  in  each  file,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ovyxnrof,  faced  about,  then  halted.     The  fiJe-kader  faced 
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The  Persians  (for  under  the  name  of  Persians   chap. 
are  comprehended  the  various  nations  which  fol-  y  ^   ' 
lowed  the  standard  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes)  and  of  the 
were  not  deficient  in   martial  appearance,  nor    *'"**°*- 
perhaps  entirely  destitute  of  valour,  being  selected 
with  care  from  the  flower  of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
But,  compared  with  the  regularity  of  the  Greek 
battalions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  promiscu- 
ous crowd,  armed  in  each  division  with  the  pecu- 
liar weapons  of  their  respective  countries,  in- 
c^able  of  being  harmonised  by  general  move- 
ments, or  united  into  any  uniform  system  of 
military  arrangement.     Darts  and  arrows  were 
their  usual  instruments  of  attack ;  and  even  the 
most  completely  armed  trusted  to  some  species 
of  missile  weapon.     They  carried  in  their  left 
hands  light  targets  of  reed  or  osier,  and  their 
bodies  were  sometimes  covered  with  thin  plates 
of  scaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not  any  defensive 
arm6ur  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  firm 
corslets,  the  brazen  greaves,  the  massy  bucklers 
of  their  Athenian  opponents.     The  bravest  of 


about,  and  paced  over  twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  rest  fbl- 
lowing  him ;  the  whole  thus  found  thenifel?es  with  the  lame  front 
towards  the  enemjr,  the  ranks  only  reversed.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  three  evolutions  consisted  in  this,  that  the  Mace- 
donian, where  the  file-leader  stood  still,  and  the  rest  went  behind 
him,  had  tiie  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  nnce  the  whole  line  receded 
by  the  d^pth-of  the  phalanx  from  the  enemy:  in  dte Cretan,  the 
men  preserved  the  same  ground  which  they  had  originally  occu« 
pied ;  but  the  Lacedemonian  carried  the  whole  line  by  the  depth 
of  the  phalanx,  forward  on  the  enemy.  Among  the  first  military 
changes  introduced  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  hbtorians  mention  his 
adoption  of  the  Lacediemonian  evolution,  for  dianging  the  front, 
in  preference  to  that  formerly  used  by  fab  own  countrymen. 
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CHAP,  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horseback  ;  but  in  all 
V  ^   '  ^es  the  long  Grecian  spear  has  proved  the 
surest  defence  against  the  attack  of  cavalry,  in- 
somuch that  even  the  Romans,  in  fighting  against 
the  Numidian  horsemen,  preferred  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx  to  the  activity  of  the  legion.   The 
inferiority  of  their  armour,  and  of  their  disci- 
pline, was  not  the  only  defect  of  the  Persians : 
they  wanted  that  ardour  and  emulation,  which, 
in  the  close  and  desperate  engagements  of  an- 
cient times,  were  necessary  to  animate  the  courage 
of  a  soldier.  Their  spirits  were  broken  under  the 
yoke  of  a  double  servitude,  imposed  by  the  blind 
superstition  of  the   Magi,  and  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  Darius;  with  them  their  native  coun- 
try was  an  empty  name;  and  their  minds,  de- 
graded by  the  mean  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
were  insensible  to  the  native  charms,  as  well  as 
the  immortal  reward  of  manly  virtue. 
Fmdent        Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  his  contempt 
J2l22d«^  of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidence  in  his  own  troops, 
to  seduce  him  into  a  fatal  security.     Nothing  on 
his  part  was  neglected ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
success  was  fortunately  removed  by  the  disin- 
terested moderation  of  h^s  colleagues.  The  con- 
tinual dread  of  tyrants  had  taught  the  jealous 
republicans  of  Greece  to  blend,  on  every  occa- 
sion, their  civil  with  their  military  institutions. 
Governed  by  this  principle,  the  Athenians,  as  we 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,   elected  ten 
generals,  who  were  invested,  each  in  his  turn, 
with  the  supreme  command.     This  regulation 
was  extremely  unfavourable  to  that  unity  of  de- 
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sign  which  ought  to  pervade  all  the  connected  chap. 
operations  of  an  army ;  an  inconvenience  which  ^^  ^ 
struck  the  discerning  mind  of  Aristides,  who  on 
this  occasion  displayed  the  first  openings  of  his 
illustrious   character.      The    day   approaching  Generouf 
when  it  belonged  to  him  to  assume  the  successive  ^  Arit"" 
command,  he  generously  yielded  his  authority  "  ^^^ 
to  the  valour  and  experience  of  Miltiades.    The 
other  generals  followed  this  magnanimous  ex- 
ample, sacrificing  the  dictates  of  private  ambition 
to  the  interest  and  glory  of  their  country ;  and 
the  commander  in  chief  thus  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting,   uncontrouled,   the  utmost 
vigour  of  his  genuis. 

Lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  a  superior  Dispoci- 
force,  he  chose  for  his  camp  the  declivity  of  a  b^5i^ 
hill,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  encampment  •""'«^ 
of  the  enemy.   The  intermediate  space  he  caused 
to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  motion, 
and  break  the  order  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
in  consequence  of  this  precaution,  seem  to  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  acting  in  the  engage- 
ment    In  the  morning  his  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the 
bravest  of  the  Athenians  on  the  right,  on  the 
left  the  warriors  of  Plataea,  and  in  the  middle 
the  slaves  '^  who  had  been  admitted  on  this  oc* 

*•  Plutarch,  in  Aristid.  torn.  ii.  p.  489. 

'*  There  b  not  any  hiitorian,  indeed,  who  makes  mention  of  this 
arrangement,  although,  bj  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  havoc 
made  in  the  centre,  with  the  small  number  of  Athenian  citiseni 
who  were  slmn,  it  is  evident  that  the  slaves  must  have  been  the 
greatest  suflera^  in  the  action,  and  therefore  posted  as  is  said  m 
the  text 
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CHAP,  casion  to  the  honour  of  bearing  arms.  By  weaken* 
,  ^*   ,  ing  his  centre,  the  least  valuable  part,  he  exended 
his  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear 
was  defended  by  the  hill  above  mentioned,  which, 
verging  round  to  meet  the  sea,  likewise  covered 
his  right;  his  left  was  flanked  by   a   lake   or 
marsh.     Datis,  although  he  perceived  the  skilful 
disposition  of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident 
in  the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline 
the  engagement,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  the  contest  before  the 
enemy's  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  When  the  Athenians  saw  their  adver- 
saries in  motion,  they  ran  down  the  hill  with 
unusual  ardour  to  encounter  them ;  a  circum- 
stance which  proceeded,    perhaps  from  their 
eagerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  the  good  consequence  of  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  their  exposure  to  the  slings  and 
darts  of  the  Barbarians. 
Defeat  of       The  two  armies  closed ;  the  battle  was  rather 
•bmfinthc  ^^^c^  ^^^^  obstinate.     The  Persian  sword  and 
battle  of     Scythian  hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down,  the 
oiymp.°"'  centre  of  the  Athenians;  but  the  two  vrings 
hum.  5.     y^hich  composed  the  main  strength  of  theGrecian 
army,  broke,  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  corre- 
sponding divisions  of  the  enemy.     Instead  of 
pursuing  the  vanquished,  they  closed  their  ex- 
tremities, and  attacked  the  Barbarians  who  had 
penetrated  their  centre.     The  Grecian   spear 
overcame  all  opposition  :    the  bravest  of  the 
Persians  perished  in  the  field;  the  remainder 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  and  such 
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-was  their  terror  amd  surprise^  that  they  sought  for  c  H  A  p. 
refuge  not  in  their  camp,  but  in  their  ships.  ^    ^'   » 
The  banished  Qrrant  of  Athens  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement: two  Athenian  generals,  and  about 
two  hundred  citizens,  were  found  among  the 
slain:  the  Persians  left  six  thousand  of  their 
best  troops  on  the  scene  of  action.     Probably  a 
still  greater  number  were  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
The  Greeks  followed  them  to  the  shore  j  but  the 
lightness  of  the  Barbarian  armour  favoured  their 
escape.     Seven  ships  were  taken;  the  rest  sailed  who  tjui 
with  a  favourable  gale,  doubled  the  cape  of 
Sunium ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  harbour  of  Athens,   returned  to  the 
coast  of  Asia.  *^ 

The  loss  and  disgrace  of  the  Persians,  on  tliis  Unezpect- 
memorable  occasion,  was  compensated  by  only  ment  of 
one  consolation.  They  had  been  defeated  in  ^«B«^ 
the  engagement,  compelled  to  abandon  their 
camp,  and  driven  ignominiously  to  their  ships ; 
but  they  carried  with  them  to  Asia  tlieir  Eretrian 
prisoners,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Darius,  were  safely  conducted  to  Susa.  These 
unhappy  men  had  every  reason  to  dread  being 
made  the  victims  of  royal  resentment ;  but  when 
they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence  of 
the  great  King,  their  reception  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  their  fears  naturally  led  them  to 
expect.  Whether  reflection  suggested  to  Darius 
the  pleasure  which  he  might  derive  in  peace,  and 
the  assistance  which  he  might  receive  in  war, 
from  the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Eretrians,  or  that 

'7  Herodot.  1. ri.  c.  1 1 1.  0t  leq. 
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a  ray  of  magnanimity  for  once  enlightened  the 
soul  of  a  despot,  he  ordered  the  Greeks  to  be 
immediately  released  from  captivity,  and  soon 
afterwards  assigned  them  for  their  habitation  the 
fertile  district  of  Anderica,  lying  in  the  province 
of  Cissia  in  Susiana,  at  the  distance  of  only  forty 
miles  from  the  capital.  There,  the  colony  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preserving  their 
Grecian  language  and  institutions;  and  after  a  re- 
volution of  six  centuries,  their  descendants  were 
visited  by  ApoUonius  Tyaneus**^,  the  celebrated 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  were  still  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  nations  by  the 
indubitable  marks  of  European  extraction. 
Obrtacics  When  any  disaster  befel  the  Persian  arms,  the 
•econdin-  gT^^tf  ^^d  once  independent,  powers  of  the  em- 
wion  of  pire  y^ere  ever  ready  to  revolt.  The  necessity 
of  watching  the  first  symptoms  of  those  formid- 
able rebellions  gradually  drew,  the  troops  of 
Darius  from  the  coast  of  Lesser  Asia ;  whose  in- 
habitants, delivered  from  the  oppression  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  resumed  their  wonted  spirit 
and  activity ;  and  except  in  paying,  conjunctly 
with  several  neighbouring  provinces,  an  annual 
contribution  of  about  an  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  scarcely  subjected  to  any 
proof  of  dependence.  Disputes  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  universal  empire  of  the  East,  the 
revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Darius,  retarded 
for  ten  years  the  resolution  formed  by  that  prince, 
and  adopted  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes, 
of  restoring  the  lustre  of  the   Persian  arms, 

»•  Pbilostnt.  in  Vit.  Apolloa. 
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not  only  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  pertina-  chap. 
cious  obstinacy  of  the  Athenians,  but  by  efiect-  .^^ 
ing  the  complete  conquest  of  Europe  J*  We 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe  the  im- 
mense preparations  which  were  made  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  the 
transactions  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  important 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes ;  and  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  which  enabled  a  country, 
neither  wealthy  nor  populous,  to  resist  the  most 
formidable  invasion  recorded  in  history. 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a  The  unt 
victory,  which  not  only  delivered  them  from  the  SS^^JSr 
dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raised  them  to  distin-  ^^^. 
guished  pre-eminence  among  their  rivals  and  inconte- 
allies,  is  evident  from  a  remarkable  incident- JgJ^^^^ 
which  happened  immediately  after  the  battle,  tory. 
As  soon  as  fortune  had  visibly  declared  in  their 
favour,  a  soldier  was  dispatched  from  the  army 
to  convey  the  welcome  news  to  the  capital.    He 
ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  appeared,  co- 
vered with  dust  and  blood,  in  the  presence  of 
the  senators.     Excess  of  fatigue  conspired  ¥dth 
the  transports  of  enthusiasm  to  exhaust  the 
vigour  of  his  frame.     He  had  only  time  to  ex- 
claim in  two  words.  Rejoice  with  the  victors  ^^ 
and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated this  nameless  patriot,  was  speedily  diflused 
through  the  whole  community  j  and  the  Athenian 

•»  Herodot.  I.Tii.  c.  1.&  2.  •"  Xtuprrt,  x*^P^t^' 
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CHAP,  institutions  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive 
^  ^^      the  generous  ardour  which  success  had  inspired. 
Part  of  the  spoil  was  gratefully  dedicated  to  the 
gods;    the  remainder  was  appropriated  as  the 
just  reward  of  merit.    The  obsequies  of  the  dead 
were  celebrated  with  solemn  pomp;    vaui^  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom,  their 
fame  was  commemorated  by  annual  returns  of 
festive  magnificence.  ^*     The  honours  bestowed 
on  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  field,  reflected 
additional  lustre  on  their  companions  who  sur- 
vived the  victory.     In  extensive  kingdoms,  the 
praise  of  successful  valour  is  weakened  by  diffu- 
sion ;  and  such  too  is  the  inequality  between  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  meanness  of  the 
soldier,  that  the  latter  can  seldom  hope  to  attain, 
however  well  he  may  deserve,  his  just  proporti<m  of 
military  fame. "   But  the  Grecian  republics  were 
small;    a  perpetual  rivalship   subsisted  among 
them ;   and  when  any  particular  state  eclipsed 
the  glory  of  its  neighbours,  the  superiority  was 
sensibly  felt  by  every  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
Honours        That  pre-eminence,  which  by  the  battle  of 
^  mTi^    Marathon  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Miltiades, 
tiadet;      by  his  pecuUar  merit  in  this  battle,  attained  in 
Athens.     His  valour  and  conduct  were  cele- 
brated by  the  artless  praises  of  the  vu^r,^  as 
well  as  by  the  more  elaborate  encomiums  of  the 

*■  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  li.    Herodot  ubi  lupra. 

^  Plutarch*  in  Cymon.  p.  I  ft  7.  &  JEschin.  advert.  Ctttipont. 
p.  501.  fumiih  uf  with  examples  of  the  jeatousy  of  the  Greeks,  lest 
the  ilnie  due  to  their  troops  in  ^neml  should  be  engrossed  by  the 
eonunanders. 
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learned.  Before  the  aera  of  this  celebrated  en-  c  h  A  p. 
gagement,  tragedy,  the  unrivalled  distinction  erf  ^  ". 
Athenian  literature,  had  been  invented  and  ^ 
cultivated  by  the  successful  labours  of  Thespis, 
JPhrynicus,  and  .^Eschylus*  The  last,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  great  improver  of  the 
Grecian  drama,  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon the  same  martial  ardour  which  still  breathes 
in  his  poetry.  We  may  reasonably  imagine,  that 
he  would  employ  the  highest  flights  of  his  fancy 
in  extolling  the  glory  of  exploits  in  which  he 
had  himself  borne  so  distinguished  a  part;  and 
particularly  that  he  would  exert  all  the  powers 
of  his  lofty  genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and 
patriot,  whose  enthusiasm  had  animated  the 
battle,  and  whose  superior  talents  had  insured 
the  victory.  The  name  of  the  conqueror  at 
Marathon  re-echoed  through  the  spacious 
theatres  of  Athens,  which,  though  they  did  not 
yet  display  that  solid  and  durable  construction 
still  discernible  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur, 
were  already  built  in  a  form  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
citizens.  The  magnijScent  encomiums  bestowed 
on  Miltiades  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled 
countrymen,  by  whose  consenting  voice  they 
were  repeated  and  approved,  fired  with  emulation 
the  young  candidates  for  fame,  while  they  en- 
abled the  general  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public 
confidence  and  esteem  which  was  the  utmost 
lunbition  of  all  the  Grecian  leaders. 

These  leaders,  while  they  remained  within  the  whoisap. 
territories  of  their  respective  states,  were  entrusted  J^J^S^ 

D  D  2  th#'flcet 
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(as  we  already  had  occasion  to  observe)  with  only 
that  moderate  authority  which  suited  the  equal 
condition  of  freedom.  But  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  foreign 
parts,  they  obtained  almost  unlimited  power, 
and  might  acquire  immense  riches.  To  this  ex- 
alted station  Miltiades  was  advanced  by  the  ge- 
neral sufirage  of  his  country  ;  and  having  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys,  the  whole  naval 
strength  of  the  republic,  he  determined  to  expel 
the  Persian  garrisons  from  the  isles  of  the 
iEgaBan  ;  to  reduce  the  smaller  communities  to 
tlie  obedience  of  Athens,  and  to  subject  the  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  to  heavy  contributions. 
Besieges  'I'^e  first  operations  of  the  Athenian  armament 
Paros  un-  i^gj-g  crowned  with  success :  several  islands  were 
fiiiiy.  subdued,  considerable  sums  of  money  were  col- 
lected. But  the  fleet  arriving  before  Paros,  every 
thing  proved  adverse  to  the  Athenians.  Milti- 
ades, who  had  received  a  personal  injury  from 
Tisagoras,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  that  island, 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  private  resentment, 
an^d  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
demanded  from  the  Parians  the  sum  of  an  hun- 
dred talents  (near  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling). If  the  money  were  not  immediately  paid, 
he  threatened  to  lay  waste  their  territory,  to 
bum  their  city,  and  to  teach  them  by  cruel  ex- 
perience the  stem  rights  of  a  conqueror.  The 
exorbitancy  of  the  demand  rendered  compliance 
with  it  impossible ;  the  Parians  prepared  for 
their  defence,  guided  however  by  the  motives  of 
a  generous  despair,  rather  than  by  any  well- 
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grounded  hope  of  re^sting  the  invaders.  For  c  ft  A  p. 
twenty-six  days  they  maintained  possession  of  the  y  ,J^  .> 
capital  of  the  island,  which  the  Athenians,  after 
ravaging  all  the  -adjacent  country,  besieged  by 
sea  and  land.  The  time  now  approached  when 
Paros  must  have  surrendered  to  a  superior  force ; 
but  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  islanders,  that 
an  extensive  grove,  which  happened  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by  the 
besiegers  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Persian 
fleet.  The  same  opinion  gained  ground  among 
the  Parians,  who  determined,  by  their  utmost 
efforts,  to  preserve  the  place,  until  they  should 
be  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  their  protectors. 
Miltiades  had  received  a  dangerous  wound  dur- 
ing the  siege ;  and  the  weakness  of  his  body 
impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  render- 
ing him  too  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  fear, 
he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his  victorious  troops, 
und  returned  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduct  in  the  present  expedition  ill  cor-  Accmed 
responded  to  his  former  fame ;  and  he  soon  ex-  ^  j^.^ 
perienced  the  instability  of  popular  favour.  The 
Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  emi- 
nent and  illustrious,  had  universally  their  rivals 
and  enemies.  Tlie  competitions  for  civil  offices, 
or  military  command,  occasioned  eternal  ani- 
mosities among  those  jealous  republicans.  Xan- 
tippus,  a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  father 
of  tiie  celebrated  Pericles,  who  in  the  succeed- 
ing age  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  Athenian 
government,  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  for 
depressing  the  character  of  a  man  which  had  so 
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CHAP,  long  Qvertopped  that  of  every  competitor.     Mil- 
,  ^^*   J  tiades  was  accused  of  being  corrupted  by  a  Per- 
sian bribe  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paros :   the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  he  abandoned  the  place,  so 
unlike  to  the  general  firmness  of  his  manly  be- 
haviour, gave  a  probable  colour  to  the  accus- 
ation ;  and  the  continual  terror  which,  ever  since 
the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  the  Athenians  en-» 
tertained  of  arbitrary  power,  disposed  them  to 
condemn  upon  very  slight  evidence,  a  man  whose 
abilities  and  renown  seemed  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.    The  crime  laid  to 
his  charge  inferred  death,  a  punishment  which 
his  accuser  insisted  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
His  death,  flicted  on  him.     But  his  judges  were  contented 
with  fining  him  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,  (near  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  which  being  unable 
to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  his  wounds. 
Honours        But  the  glory  of  Mikiades  survived  him ;  and 
^^      the  Athenians,  however  unjust  to  his  person^  were 
"*««>"7*    not  unmindftil  of  his  &me.    At  the  distance  of 
half*  a  centiny,  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
painted  by  order  of  the  state,  they  directed  the 
figureof  Miltiades  to  be  placed  in  the  fi^re^ground, 
animating  the  troops  to  victory :  a  reward  which, 
during  the  virtuous  simplidtjr  of  the  ancient  com*> 
monwealth,  conferred  more  real  honour  than  all 
that  magnificent  profusion  of  crowns  and  statues^, 
which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  were 
rather  extorted  from  general  fear,  than  bestowed 
by  public  admiration. 

*>  JEschin.  p.  301.  &  Polybius  passim. 
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The  jealousies,  resentments^  dangers,  and  ca-  chap. 
lamities,  which  often  attend  power  and  pre-emi-  y  J^*   ^ 
nence,  have  never  yet  proved  sufficiept  to  deter  hu  wc- 
an  ambitious  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  ^^^[j^ 
The  rivals  of  Miltiades  were  animated  by  the 
glory  of  his  elevation,  not  depressed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fall.  His  accuser  Xantippus,  though 
he  had  acted  the  principal  part  in  removing  this 
favourite  of  tlie  people,  was  not  deemed  worthy 
to  succeed  him.     Two  candidates  appeared  for 
the  public  confidence  and.  esteem,  who  alter- 
nately outstripped  each  other  in  the  race  of 
aaibition,  and  whose  characters  deserve  atten- 
tion even  in  general  history,   as  they  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  fortune,  not  of  Athens 
only,  but  of  all  Greece. 

Aristides  and  Themistodes  were  nearly  of  tlie  Compari- 
same  age,  and  equally  noble,  being  born  in  the  lud^  aud' 
first  rank  of  citizens^  though  not  of  royal  de-  J^™*^ 
scent,  like  Solon  and  Fisistratus^  Isagoras  and 
Clisthenes,  Xantippus  and  Miltiades,  who  had 
hitherto  successively  assumed  the  chief  adminis- 
tration of  the  Athenian  republic.  Both  had  been 
named  among  the  generals  who  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Hie  disinterested  be- 
haviour of  Aristides  on  this  memorable  occasion 
h^  already  been  mentioned.  It  afforded  a  pro- 
mise of  his  future  &me.  But  his  dawning  glories 
were  still  eclqised  by  the  meridian  lustre  of  Mil- 
dade&  After  the  death  of  this  great  man»  Aris- 
tides ougfai  naturally  to  have  succeeded  to  his 
iiiflueince,  being  pre-eminently  distinguished  by 
Yflloui:  and  moderation,  the  two  great  virtues  of 
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a  republican.  Fonned  in  sucli  schools  of  moral 
and  political  knowledge  as  then  flouiished  in 
Athens,  he  had  learned  to  prefer  glory  to  plea- 
sure ;  the  interest  of  his  country  to  his  own  per- 
sonal glory ;  and  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity,  even  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
His  ambition  was  rather  to  deserve,  than  to  ac- 
quire the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  inward  satisfaction,  he  was 
little  anxious  about  the  external  rewards  of  vir- 
tue. The  character  of  Themistocles  was  of  a 
more  doubtful  kind.  The  trophy,  which  Mil- 
tiades  had  raised  at  Marathon,  disturbed  his  rest 
He  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
glory  of  this  exploit ;  and  while  he  enabled 
Athens  to  maintain  a  superiority  in  Greece,  he 
was  ambitious  to  acquire  for  himself  a  superiority 
in  Athens.  His  talents  were  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  both  these  purposes ;  eloquent,  ac- 
tive, enterprising,  he  had  strengthened  his  natu- 
ral endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education 
and  habit.  Laws,  government,  revenue,  and 
arms,  every  branch  of  political  and  military 
knowledge,  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study. 
In  the  courts  of  justice  he  successfully  displayed 
his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends,  or 
in  accusing  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  was 
forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of 
public  deliberation  ;  and  his  advice,  founded  in 
wisdom,  and  supported  by  eloquence,  commonly 
prevailed  in  the  assembly.  Yet  with  all  these 
great  qualities,  bis  mind  was  less  smit  with  the 
native  charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  witlt  her 
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splendid  ornaments.  Glory  was  the  idol  which  chap. 
he  adored.  He  could  injure,  without  remorse,  ^  J^ 
the  general  cause  of  the  confederacy,  in  order 
to  promote  the  grandeur  of  Athens  ^ ;  and  his- 
tory still  leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own 
conduct,  whether,  had  an  opportunity  offered, 
he  would  not  have  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his 
country  to  his  private  interest  and  ambition. 

The  discernment  of  Aristides  perceived  the  Thdrri- 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  such  equivocal  merit  ^■^•*"'P* 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  sole  government  of  the 
republic ;  and  on  this  account,  rather  than  from 
any  motives  of  personal  animosity,  he  opposed 
every  measure  that  might  contribute  to  his  ele- 
vation. In  this  patriotic  view,  he  frequently 
solicited  the  same  honours  which  were  ambi- 
tiously courted  by  Themistocles,  especially  when 
no  other  candidate  aj^eared  capable  of  balancing 
the  credit  of  the  latter.  A  rivabhip  thus  began, 
and  long  continued  between  them^;  and  the 
whole  people  of  Athens  could  alone  decide  the 
much  contested  pre-eminence.  The  interest  of 
Themistocles  so  far  prevailed  over  the  authority 
of  his  opponent,  that  he  procured  his  own  nomin- 
ation to  the  command  of  the  fleet  j  with  which 
he  effected  the  conquest  of  the  small  islands  in 
the  ^gasan^  and  thus  completed  the  design  un- 
dertaken by  Miltiades.  While  he  acquired  fame 
and  fortune  abroad,  Aristides  increased  his  popu- 
larity at  home.  The  opposition  to  his  power, 
arising  from  the  splendid  eloquence  and  popular 

<«  Plutarch,  in  Themistoele  &  Arbtide; 
^  Plutarch*  ihid.    Herodd.  I.  vra.  c,  79. 
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CHAP,  manners  of  his  rival,  was  now  fortunately  re* 
,  ^^-  ,  moved,  and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  the 
people.  His  opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  rather  such  was  the  efSect  of  his 
equity  and  discernment,  he  alone  became  sove- 
reign umpire  in  Athens.  In  all  important  differ-^ 
ences  he  was  chosen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinary 
judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  advan- 
tages  formerly  resulting  from  their  office.  .  This 
consequence  of  his  authority,  offending  the  pride 
of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  was  sufficient  to 
excite  their  resentment,  which,  of  itsdf,  might 
have  effected  the  ruin  of  any  individual. 
ArisUdes  But  their  views  on  this  occasion  were  power^ 
oiJropT*'  folly  promoted  by  the  triiunphant  return  of 
aTc  4%  Themistocles  from  his  naval  expedition.  The 
admiral  had  acquired  considerable  riches;  but 
wealth  he  despised,  except  as  aa  instrument  of 
ambition.  The  spoils  of  the  conquered  idanders 
were  profoselylaviriiedinflhows^  festivals,  dances, 
and  theatrical  enteftainments,  exhibited  for  the 
puUic  amuBConent*  Hi*  generous  manners  aad 
flowing  affiifaility  were  contrasted  with  the  stem 
dignity  of  his  rival  \  and  the  result  of  the  com- 
parison added  great  force  to  \m  insinuation,  that^ 
smce  his  awn  necessary  absence  in  the  service  of 
the  republic^  Aristides  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
influence  inconsistent  with  the  constitutioiii  and, 
by  arrqgatii^  to  himself  an  universal  and  linex- 
ampled  jurisdiction  in  the  state,  hod  established 
a  silent  tyranny^  without  pomp  or  guards,  over 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens»  Aristides,  trust- 
ing to  tlie  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  own 
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heart,  diadained  to  employ  any  unworthy  means 
either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or  for  averting  the 
resentment,  of  the  multitude.  The  contest,  there- 
fore, ended  in  his  banishment  for  ten  years,  by  a 
law  entitled  the  Ostracism,  (from  the  name  of  the 
materials^  on  which  the  votes  were  marked,)  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
might  expel  any  citizen,  however  inoffensive  or 
meritorious  had  been  his  past  conduct,  who,  by 
his  present  power  and  greatness,  seemed  capable 
of  disturbing  the  equality  of  republican  govern- 
ment.  This  singular  institutioD,  which  had  been 
established  soon  after  the  Athenians  had  delivered 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  Hippias,  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
any  person  in  future  from  attaining  the  same  un- 
kkwftil  authority.     At  Athens,  even  virtue  was 
proscribed,   when  it  seemed  to  endanger  the 
public  freedom ;  and  only  fbur  years^  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  be  had  di^ayed 
equal  valoor  and  wisdom,  Aristides,  the  justest 
and  most  respectaUe  of  the  Greeks,  became  the 
victim  of  popular  jealouAy^f  an  example  of  cruel 
rigour,  which  w^  for  ever  brand  the  spirit  of 
democrafcical  policy. 

The  banishment  of  Aristides  exposed  the  Athe-  The  great 
nians,  still  more  than  formerly,  to  the  danger  ^H^^^ 
which  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  severe  mea-  ^j^  . 
sure.    The  removal  of  such  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent enabled  Themistodes  to  govern  without 
controul.    Army,  navy,  and  revenue,  all  were 

**  Otptump  s  ffaelL  ^  Plutarch,  dc  Heroclot.  Hnd. 
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submitted  to  his  direction.  It  happened,  indeed, 
most  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  this  great  man, 
as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  Athens,  that  his  active 
ambition  was  called  to  the  glorious  task  of  sub- 
duing the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  smaller 
islands  in  the  iEgsean  were  already  reduced  to 
obedience,  but  the  possession  of  them  was  un- 
certain while  the  fleet  of  .^Bgina  covered  the  sea, 
and  bid  defiance  to  that  of  the  Athenians.  This 
small  island,  or  rather  this  rock,  inhabited  time 
immemorial  by  merchants  and  pirates,  and  situate 
in  the  Saronic  Guli^  which  divides  the  terri- 
tories of  Attica  from  the  northern  shores  of 
Peloponnesus,  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
republic ;  the  jealousy  of  commerce  and  naval 
power  embittered  mutual  animosity ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  .^igina,  who  were  governed  by  a 
few  leading  men,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Persians,  there  was  every  circumstance 
united  which  could  provoke  to  the  utmost  tbe 
hatred  and  resentment  of  the  Athenians, 
who  per-  A  motive  less  powerful  than  the  excess  of  re- 
^^^^  publican  antipathy  could  not  probably  have  pre^ 
to  wag-  vailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  measure  which 
S^^  ^*"'  they  now  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Themktocles. 
There  was  a  considerable  revenue  arising  from 
the  silver  mines  of  mount  Laurium,  which  had 
been  hitherto  employed  in  relieving  the  private 
wants  of  the  citizens,  or  dissipated  in  their  public 
amusements.  This  annual  income  Themistocles 
persuaded  them  to  destine  to  the  useful  purpose 
of  building  ships  of  war,  by  which  they  might 
seize  or  destroy  the  fleet  of  .^Bgina.     The  pro- 
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posal  was  ^proved;  an  hundred  gallies  were  chap. 
equipped  ;    the   naval  strength  of  iEgma  was  ,    ^\^ 
broken,  and  success  animated  the  Athenians  to  They  de- 
aspire  at  obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  of  tlie  J^'^ 
sea,  Corcyra  formed  the  only  remaining  obstacle  -*yna 
to  their  ambition.    This  island,  which,  under  the  cyra^ 
name  of  Phoeacia,  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its 
amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been  still  farther 
improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians.  It  extends 
about  fifty  miles  along  the  western  shores  of  £pi- 
nis,  and  the  natural  abundance  of  its  productions, 
the  convenience  of  its  harbours,  and  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  its  new  inhabitants,  gave  them  an 
undisputed  advantage  over  their  neighbours,  in 
navigation  and  commerce.     They  became  suc- 
cessively the  rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  superiors 
of  Cofinth,  their  mother-country ;  and  their  suc- 
cessful cruisers  infested  the  coasts,  and  disturbed 
the  communication  of  the  islands  and  continent 
of  Greece.     It  belonged  to  Athens,  who  had  so 
lately  punished  the  perfidy  of  j^gina,  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  Corcyreans.     The  naval 
depredations  of  these  islanders  made  them  be 
regarded  as  common  enemies;  and  Themisto- 
cles  ",  when,  by  seizing  part  of  their  fleet,  he 
broke  the  sinews  of  their  power,  not  only  grati- 
fied the  ambition  of  his  republic,  but  performed  a 
signal  service  to  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 

Victorious  by  sea  and  land,  against  Greeks  strength 
and  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  seem  entitled  ^^^|^ 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  security.    It  was 

••  Plutarch,  in  Themist.    Thucydid.  lib.  i.     Com.  Nepos,   in 
Tbemitt. 
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CHAP,  generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  dis- 
^    ^^'   .  aster  of  the  Persians  would  deter  them  from  in- 
vading, a  second  time,  the  coasts  of  Europe.  But 
Themistocles,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  most  ac- 
complished historian  ^,  was  no  less  sagacious  in 
foreseeing  the  future,  than  skilful  in  managing 
the  present,  regarded  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to 
new  and  more  glorious  combats.    He  continually 
exhorted  his  fellow-citizens  to  keep  themselves 
in  readiness  for  action ;  above  all,  to  increase, 
with  unremitting  assiduity,  the  strength  of  their 
fleet :  and,  in  consequence  of  this  judicious  ad- 
vice, the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  oppose  the 
immense  armaments  of  Xerxes,   of  which  the 
most  formidable  tidings  soon  arrived  from  every 
quarter,  with  two  hundred  gallies  of  a  superior 
size  and  construction  to  any  hitherto  known  in 
Greece.  ^ 
Stale  of        This  fleet  proved  the  safety  of  Greece,  and 
^^  WkT    prevented  a  country  from  which  the  knowledge 
ioimedi-     of  laws,  learning,  and  civility  was  destined  to 
^^n^e  flo^  ^ver  Europe,  from  becoming  a  province  of 
i«Tasion  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  being  confounded  with 
the  mass  of  barbarous  nations.   While  the  Athe- 
nians  were  led,  by  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  to  prepare  this  use- 
ful  engine  of  defence,  the  other  Grecian  states 
afibrd,   in  their  unimportant  transactions,  few 
materials  for  history. "     The  Spartans  had  long 

«•  Thucjfdidety  ibid.  >•  Plato,  1.  iii.  de  Leg. 
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preserved  an  unrivalled  ascendant  in  Pelopon-  chap. 
nesus ;  and  their  pre-eminence  was  still  farther  ^  J^ 
confirmed  by  the  unequal  and  unfortunate  oppo- 
sition of  tlie  Argives.  Many  bloody  and  desperate 
engagements  had  been  fought  between  these  war- 
like and  high-spirited  rivals :  but,  before  the 
Persian  invasion,  the  strengtli  of  Argos  was  much 
exhausted  by  repeated  defeats,  particularly  by 
the  destructive  battle  of  Thyraea,  in  which  she 
lost  six  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens.  The 
Spartans  also  carried  on  occasional  hostilities 
against  the  Corinthians  and  Achasans,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Elis  and  Arcadia  i  and  these  several 
republics  frequently  decided  their  pretensions  in 
the  field ;  but  neither  their  contests  with  each 
other,  nor  their  wars  with  Sparta,  were  attended 
with  any  considerable  or  permanent  effects. 
Their  perpetual  hostilities  with  foreign  states 
ought  to  have  given  internal  quiet  to  the  Spar- 
tans ;  yet  the  jealousy  of  power,  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  character,  occasioned  incurable  dissension 
between  the  two  first  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
Cleomenes  and  Demaratus.  By  the  intrigues  of 
the  former,  his  rival  was  unjustly  deposed  from 
the  royal  dignity.  Leotychides,  his  kinsman  and 
successor  in  the  throne,  insulted  his  misfortunes ; 
and  Demaratus,  unable  to  endure  contempt  in  a 
country  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  crown,  sought 
for  that  protection  which  was  denied  him  in 
Greece,  from  the  power  and  resentment  of  Per- 
sia.  Cleomenes  soon  afterwards  died  by  his  own 
■hand,  after  vainly  struggling  against  the  stings 
of  remorse,  which   persecuted  his  ungenerous 
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CHAP,  treatment  of  a  worthy  colleague.  **  He  was  suc- 
]^'  ,  ceeded  by  the  heroic  Leonidas,  whose  death  (as 
shall  be  related),  at  Thermopylae,  was  still  more 
illustrious  and  happy  than  that  of  Cleomenes  was 
wretched  and  infamous.  During  the  domestic 
disturbances  of  Sparta,  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus enjoyed  a  relaxation  from  the  toils  of 
war.  The  Arcadians  and  Argives  tended  their 
flocks,  and  cultivated  their  soil.  Elis  was  con- 
tented with  the  superintendence  of  the  Olympic 
games;  the  Corinthians  increased  and  £d)U8ed 
the  wealth  which  they  had  already  acquired  by 
their  fortunate  situation  between  two  seas,  and 
by  long  continuing  the  centre  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  Greece.  Of  the  republics  beyond 
the  isthmus,  the  Phocians  wished  to  enjoy,  in 
tranquillity,  the  splendour  and  riches  which 
their  whole  territory  derived  from  the  celebrated 
temple  of  DelphL  TTiey  were  frequently  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  invasions  from  Thessaly ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  numerous  and 
warlike,  yet  being  situate  at  the  extremity  of 
Greece,  still  continued,  like  the  Etolians,  bar- 
barous and  uncultivated.  ^  The  Thebans  main- 
tained and  extended  their  usurpations  over  the 
smaller  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  rejoiced  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Athenians,  directed  to  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  the  conquest  of  dis- 
tant islands,  prevented  that  aspiring  people  from 
giving  the  same  minute  attention  as  usual  to  the 
Of  the  afikirs  of  the  continent.  The  other  republics  were 
colonies    inconsiderable,  and  commonly  followed  the  for- 

»•  Heroddt.  v.  75.  *»  Thucydid.  I.  i. 
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tunes  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  chap. 
Asiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Persian  y  .?'  , 
yoke ;  the  Greek  establishments  in  Thrace  and 
Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes ;  but  the  African 
Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  independence  $ 
and  the  flourishing  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
vfete  now  acting  a  part  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  and  which  rivalled,  perhaps  surpassed, 
the  glory  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Persian 
war." 

Meanwhile  the  reduction  of  revolted  provinces  Tlie  pro- 
had  given  employment  and  lustre  to  the  Persian  |Sx«n» 
arms.    Nine  years  after  thfe  battle  of  Marathon,  f<»  '^^"^d^ 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Xerxes  found  Greece, 
himself  uncontrouled  master  of  the  East,  and  in  i^jgj?^ 
possession  of  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  flattered  A.  c.  48i. 
him  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire.    The 
three  last  years  of  Darius  were  spent  in  prepar« 
ing  for  the  Ghrecian  expedition.    Xerxes,  who 
succeeded  to  his  sceptre  and  to  his  revenge,  dedt« 
cated  four  years  more  to  the  same  hostile  pur- 
pose.    Amidst  his  various  wars  and  pleasures,  he 
took  care  that  the  artisans  of  Egypt  and  nioenf- 
cia,  as  well  as  of  all  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Lower  Asia,  should  labour  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence in  fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the 
extent  of  his  ambition.    Twelve  hundred  ships 
of  war,   and  three  thousand  ships  of  burden, 
were  at  length  ready  to  receive  his  commands. 
The  former  were  of  a  larger  size  and  firmer  t;on- 

M  Diodor.  1.  u.  c.  xvi.  Sc  xVH. 
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CHAP,  stmction  than  any  hitherto  seen  in  the  ancient 
^^  world :  they  carried  on  board  at  a  medium  two 
hundred  seamen,  and  thirty  Persians  who  served 
as  marines.  The  ships  of  burthen  contained  in 
general  eighty  men,  fewer  being  found  incapable 
of  rowing  them.  The  whole  amounted  tp  four 
thousand  two  hundred  ships,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  who  were  ordered  to  ren- 
dezvous in  the  most  secure  roads  and  harbours 
of  Ionia.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the 
number  of  the  land  forces,  which  were  assembled 
at  Susa.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were 
extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  continually  increase  on  the  march  from 
Susa  to  Sardes,  by  the  confluence  of  many  tribu- 
tary nations  to  the  imperial  standard  of  Xjerxes. 

Theirmag-  When  the  army  had  attained  its  perfect  com- 
plement, we  are  told  that  it  consisted  of  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  cavalry ;  which,  joined  to  the  fleet 
above  mentioned,  made  the  whole  forces  amount 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  fighting  men.  An 
immense  crowd  of  women  and  eunuchs  followed 
the  camp  of  an  effeminate  people.  These  instru- 
ments of  pleasure  ^id  luxury,  together  with  the 
slaves  necessary  in  transporting  the  baggage  and 
provisions,  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded^,  the 
number  of  die  soldiers ;  so  that,  according  to  the 

^  A  military  friend  has  fiivoured  me  vith  the  actual  return  of 
an  army  serving  under  British  officers  in' the*  East : 

Officers  and  iroops,       -       •       6«797 
Servants  and  foUaweN,    -       -    19^779 


nitude. 
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universal  testimony  of  ancient  historians,  the  chap. 
army  of  Xerxes  should  appear  the  greatest  that  ^  ^'^ 
was  ever  collected.  ^ 

But  many  circumstances  serve  to  prove  that  its 
strength  by  no  means  corresponded  to  its  mag- 
nitude. The  various  nations  which  composed 
it,  were  not  divided  into  regular  bodies,  properly 
disciplined  and  oflScered.  Their  muster-roll  was 
taken  in  a  manner  that  is  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity. Ten  thousand  men  were  separated  from 
the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact  body,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  palUsade.  The  whole  army  passed 
successively  into  this  inclosure,  and  were  thus 
tiumbered  like  cattle,  without  the  formality  of 
placing  them  in  ranks,  or  of  calling  their  names. 

Xerxes,  having  wintered  at  Sardes,  sent  am-  Xerxei 
bassadors  early  in  the  spring  to  demand  earth  {J^n^^® 
and  water,  as  a  mark  of  submission,  from  the  po^t. 
several  Grecian    republics.      With    regard  to  ix/"?.' 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  ^  ^'  **^' 
observe  this  ceremony,  as  they  had  treated  with 
the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  their  own  laws  of  war,  the  messengers 
intrusted  with  a  similar  commission  by  his  father 

s*  Herodot  1.  vii.  c  cxxuz.  et  seq.  enters  into  a  drcumstnntial 
detail  of  the  Perdan  forces.  His  account  is  confirmed^  with  less 
difference  than  usual  in  such  cases,  by  Lysias,  Drat.  Funeb.  Isocrat. 
Pan^yr.  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  244.  Herodotus  repeatedly  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  the  immensity  of  the  Barbarian  hosts.  He 
i^pears  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
struggle,  in  order  to  procure  provbions.  His  account  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  and  army  is  acknowledged  to  be  fiuthful  and  exact  in 
the  highest  degree ;  circumstances  which  strongly  confirm  the  cre- 
dibility of  his  evidence. 

E  E  2 
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Darius.  The  slow  march  of  his  immense  arm)^^ 
and,  still  more,  its  tedious  transportation  across 
the  seas  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  ill 
suited  the  rapid  violence  of  his  revenge.  Xerxes 
therefore  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  raised 
on  the  Hellespont,  which,  in  the  narrowest  part» 
is  only  seven  stadia,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Here  the  bridge  was  formed  with  great 
labour ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  awkwardness 
of  its  construction,  or  to  the  violence  of  a  sue* 
ceeding  tempest,  it  was  no  sooner  built  than  de- 
stroyed. The  Great  King  ordered  the  directors 
of  Uie  work  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proud  of  his 
tyrannic  power  over  feeble  man^  displayed  an 
impotent  rage  against  the  elements.  In  all  the 
madness  of  despotism  he  commanded  the  Hel* 
lespont  to  be  pimished  with  three  hundred 
stripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into 
the  sea,  adding  these  frantic  and  ridiculous  ex* 
pressions :  <<  It  is  thus,  thou  salt  and  bitter  watar^ 
that  thy  master  punishes  thy  unprovoked  injury, 
and  he  is  determined  to  pass  thy  treacherous 
streams  notwithstanding  all  the  insolence  of  diy 
malice.'^  ^  After  this  absurd  ceremony,  a  new 
bridge  was  made  of  a  double  range  of  vessels, 
fixed  by  strong  anchors  on  both  sidies,  and  joined 
together  by  cables  of  hemp  and  reed,  fastened 
to  immense  beams  driven  into  the  opposite 
shores.  The  decks  of  the  vessels,  which  exceeded 
six  hundred  in  number,  were  strewed  with  trunks 
of  trees  and  earth,  and  their  sur&ce  was  still  iar- 

"Herodot  vil  85. 
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ther  smootiied  by  a  covering  of  planks.  The  chap. 
sides  were  then  railed  with  wicker-work,  to  pre-  .  J^  . 
vent  the  fear  and  impatience  of  the  horses ;  and 
upon  this  ^gular  edifice  the  main  strength  of 
the  army  passed  in  seven  days  and  nights,  from 
the  Asiatic  city  of  Abydoa  to  that  erf  Sestos  in 
JBurope.*® 

But  before  this  general  transportation,  a  eon-  Cuti  a 
^derable  division  of  the  forces  had  been  ah'eady  ^*^ 


aexA  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia  m  order  to  dig  ^^  ^  ^ 
across  the  jsthmus  which  joms^  to  that  coast  the  Sana, 
high  promontory  of  Athos.  The  disaster  which 
befel  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardociius,  in 
doubling  the  cape  of  this  celetmrf:ed  peninsula, 
was  still  present  ta  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The 
neck  (rf  land,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city  of  Sana  i  and 
the  promcmtory  being  rich  and  fertHe,  was  wdl 
inhabited  by  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians^  The 
cutting  of  this  narrow  isthmus,  by  a  canal  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  allow  two  galleys  to  sail  abreast, 
was  a  matter  not  beyond  the  power  of  a  potentate 
who  commanded  tlie  labour  of  so  many  myriads^; 

»•  Herodot.  I.  tIL  c.  Ivf^ 

»  Herodot  1.  vii.  c.  xxi.  et  seq.  &  Diodor.  L  xi.  c.  ii.    It  if  dif- 
ficult to  say,  whether  we  ought  most  to  condemn  the  swelling  ex- 
aggeration with  which  Lynas,  Isocrates,  and  other  writers,  speak  of 
these  operadotts  of  Xerxes,  which  they  call  *  nafigating  Ae  land, 
and  walking  the  sea,**  or  the  impudent  incredulity  of  Juvenal : 
_— -  creditur  olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  6r»da  mendax 
Audet  in  hi8toTi%  constratum  classabuB  iisdem 
Snppositumque  rotis  tolidum  mace.- 
Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  peipetuate  erw*  Aan  the  «nart  sentence 
Ufa  satinst  A  line  of  the  same  Juvenal  has  branded  Cicero  as  a  bad 
HE  3 
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CHAP,  but  it  is  observed  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  a 
^  J^'  ,  work  of  more  ostentation  than  utiUty,  as  the  ves- 
sels might,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age^ 
have  been  conveyed  over  land  ^ith  greater  exp&* 
dition,  and  with  less  trouble  and  expence.  The 
eastern  workmen  were  in  general  so  extremely 
unacquainted  with  operations  of  this  kind,  that 
they  made  the  opening  at  the  surface  no  larger 
than  that  necessary  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel. 
In  order  tp  excite  their  diligence  by  national 
emulation,  a  particular  portion  of  the  ground  was 
assigned  to  each  distinction  of  people  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.  The  Phoenicians  alone,  by 
giving  a  proper  width  at  the  top,  Avoided  the 
inconvenience  of  submitting  to  a  double  labour. 
In  performing  this,  and  every  other  task,  the 
soldiers  of  Xerxes  were  kept  to  their  work  by 
stripes  and  blows ;  a  circumstance  which  gives 
us  as  mean  an  opinion  of  their  spirit  and  activity, 
as  all  that  has  been  already  related  gives  us  of 
their  skill  and  discipline. 
Xerxes  The  Persian  forces  were  now  safely  conducted 

foS^S  ^"*^  Europe ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  easy 
Doriscus.    navigation  of  their   fleet  along   the   coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  to  the  centre  of 

poety  though  that  universal  literary  genius  left  admirable  verset  be- 
hind him,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  modern  times.  The  dig- 
ging of  the  canal  of  Athos  is  supported  by  the  uniform  testimony 
of  all  antiquity,  and  might  be  credited  on  the  single  evidence  of 
Thucydides  (1.  iv.  c.  dx.),  the  most  faithful,  accurate,  and  impartial 
of  all  historians,  ancient  or  modem ;  and  who  himself  lived  long  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  Athos,  where  he  had  an  estate,  and  was 
director  of  the  Athenian  mines  in  Thrace ;  as  will  appear  here>- 
after. 
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the  Grecian  states,  was  removed  by  the  dividing  CHAP 
of  mount  Athos.  Through  the  fertile  plains  of  v  ^',* 
Lesser  Asia,  the  whole  army  had  kept  in  a  body ; 
but  the  diflBculty  of  supplies  obliged  them  to 
separate  into  three  divisions  in  their  march 
through  the  less  cultivated  countries  of  Europe. 
Before  this  separation  took  place,  the  whole  fleet 
and  army  were  reviewed  by  Xerxes,  near  Doris- 
cus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hebrus.  Such  an  immense  collection  of  men 
assembled  in  arms,  and  attended  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  martial  magnificence,  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  seeing,  or  at  least  for  supposing, 
many  affecting  scenes.  The  ambition  of  the 
Great  King  had  torn  him  from  his  palace  of  Susa, 
but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the  objects  of  his 
affection,  and  the  ministers  of  his  pleasure.  He 
was  followed  by  his  women,  and  by  his  flatter- 
ers*^; and  all  the  effeminate  pride  of  a  court  was 
blended  with  the  pomp  of  war.  While  the  great 
body  of  the  army  lay  every  night  in  the  open  air, 
Xerxes  and  his  attendants  were  provided  with 
magnificent  tents.  The  splendour  of  his  chariots,  His  spien- 
the  mettle  of  his  horses,  which  far  excelled  the  ^^^* 
swiftest  racers  in  Thessaly,.the  unexampled  num- 
ber of  his  troops,  and,  above  all,  the  bravery  of 
the  immortal  band,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Per-  - 
sian  cavalry,  so  named  because  their  number  was 
constantly  maintained  from  the  flower  of  the 
whole  army,  seemed  sufficient  to  the  admiring 
crowd,  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  sovereign  above 

^  Plata  de  L^bus,  1.  iii.  p.  5S6 
££4 
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die  ccmdition  of  humanity;   especially  since^ 
amoog^.  8o  many  tbomands  of  men  as  passed  in 
revieijir,  noQe  could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  in 
strength,  in  beauty,  or  in  stature*  ^ 
and  Bit.         But  amidst  this  splendour  of  external  greats 
*^'         nesSf  Xerxes  felt  himself  unhappy.      Having 
ascended  an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and  fleets 
his  pride  was  humbled  with  the  reflection,  that 
no  one  c^all  the  innumerable  host  could  be  ex- 
pected to   survive   an    hundred  years*      The 
haughty  monarch  of  Asia  was  melted  into  tears* 
The  conversation  of  his  kinsman  and  counsellor^ 
Artabanus,  was  ill  calculated  to  console  his  me- 
lancholy*   That  rei^ectaUe  old  man,  whose  wis- 
dom had  often  moderated  the  youthful  impetu- 
osity of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  assiduous 
to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had  been  to  pnnnote^ 
the  Grecian  war,  todc:  notice  that  the  misery  of 
human  life  was  an  object  far  more  lamentable 
than  its  shortness.    **  In  jthe  narrow  space  allot- 
ted them,  has  not  eveiy  one  of  these  in  our  pre- 
sence, and  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  often 
wished  rather  to  die  than  to  live  ?    The  tumult 
of  passions  disturbs  the  best  of  our  days  f  diseases 
and  weakness  accompany  old  age  ^  and  deaths 
fo  vainly  dreaded,  is  the  sure  and  hospitable 
refyge  of  wretched  mortals.** 
^^^.       Xerxes  was  not  of  a  disposition  steadily  ta 
Deoiam.    contemplate  the  dictates  of  experience  and  the 
]^^^    maxims  of  philosophy*     He  endeavoured  to  di- 
^  of     y^  ti^ose  gloomy  reflections  which  he  could  not 

«^  Herodot  L  vii*  c.  dxxxiv^ 
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rempve,  bjr  amusiiig  his  fancy  with  horse-races,  chap. 
mockjbattles,  and  other  £Eivouriteentertainmeiits.  ^  ^  , 
In  the  intervals  of  these  diversions,  he  sometimes 
conversed  with  Demaratus,  the  banished  king  of 
Sparta,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
jsought  refuge  in  the  Persian  court,  firom  the  per- 
secution of  his  countr}rmen.  A  memorable  in- 
terview between  them  is  related  by  Herodotus. 
The  Persian,  diq>laying  ostentatiously  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  power,  asked  the  royal  fugitive. 
Whether  he  suspected  th»  Greeks  would  yet  ven- 
ture to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  his  arms?  Demaratus  replied,  that 
if  he  milght  speak  without  giving  offence,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Persians  would  meet  with  a 
very  vigorous  resistance.  <<  Greece  had  been 
tmined  in  the  severe,  but  useful  school  of  neces- 
sity ;  ppverty  was  her  nurse  and  her  mother  i 
she  had  acquired  patience  and  valour,  by  the 
early  application  of  discipline ;  and  she  was  ha- 
bituated to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  watchful 
attention  of  the  law.  All  the  Greeks  were  war- 
like, but  the  Spartans  were  peculiarly  brave. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  ask  their  number ;  for  if 
they  exceeded  not  a  thousand  men,  they  would 
defend  their  country  and  their  freedom  against 
the  assembled  myriads  of  Asia."  ^ 

Xerxes  was  rather  amused  than  instructed  by  Receives 
this  discourse.     His  hopes  of  success  seemed  Jjj^lo^of 
built  on  too  solid  principles  to  be  shaken  by  manyCre- 
the  opinion  of  a  prejudiced  Greek.    Every  day  muniUes. 


**  Herodot  1.  m  c  cii.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  messengers  arrived  with  the  submission  of  new 
V  j^'^  ,  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rocky  country 
of  Doris,  many  tribes  of  Thessaly,  the  moun- 
taineers  of  Pindus,  Ossa,  PeUon,  and  Olympus, 
which,  like  a  lofty  rampart,  surround  that  coun- 
try, offered  the  usual  present  of  earth  and  water, 
as  the  symbol  of  surrendering  their  territories  to 
a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to  resist.  These 
districts  formed  only  the  northern  frontier  of 
Greece.  But  what  gave  peculiar  pleasure  to 
Xerxes,  the  Thebans,  who  inhabited  the  central 
parts,  and  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  except  Thes- 
pian and  Platsea,  privately  sent  ambassadors  to 
testify  their  good-will  to  his  cause,  and  to  re- 
quest the  honour  of  his  friendship. 
Measures  Meanwhile  those  Grecians,  who,  unmoved  by 
Athraians  the  terrors  of  invasion,  obeyed  the  voice  of  liberty 
Sttfed^  and  their  country,  had  sent  deputies  to  the  isth- 
futes.  mus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the  common 
interest.  They  consisted  of  representatives  from 
the  several  states  of  Peloponnesus,  and  from  the 
most  considerable  republics  beyond  that  penin- 
sula. By  common  consent,  they  suspended  their 
domestic  animosities,  recalled  their  fugitives, 
consulted  their  oracles,  and  dispatched  ambassa- 
dors, in  the  name  of  united  Greece,  to  demand 
assistance  from  the  islands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
Corcyra,  as  well  as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  ,  All  their  measures 
were  carried  on  with  great  appearance  of  unani- 
mity and  concord.  Even  the  Thebans,  careful 
to  conceal  their  treachery,  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  common  council.  The  general  danger 
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seemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  the  most  dis-  chap. 
cordant  members  ;  and  although  unceasing  dis-  ^J^^i 
sensions  between  rival  states,  frequently  weak- 
ened the  authority  of  the  Amphictyonic  confe- 
deracy, it  appeared  on  the  present,  as  on  many 
future  occasions,  that  the  Greeks  acknowledged 
the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance  to  defend  each 
other  against  domestic  tyrsnts  and  foreign  bar* 
barians. 

Before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  The  Th«. 
will  of  the  gods,  or  of  discovering  the  intentions  crave  their 
of  their  distant  allies,  ambassadors  arrived  from  ««tonee. 
those  communities  of  Thessaly  which  still  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  Greece,  praying  a  speedy 
and  effectual  assistance  towards  guarding  the 
narrow  passes  which  lead  into  their  country. 
There  is  a  valley  near  the  coast  of  the  ^Ega^n,  The  valley 
between  the  lofly  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olym-  ^Tempe 
pus,  which  afforded  the  most  convenient  passage 
from  Macedon  into  Thessaly.  This  singular  spot, 
commonly  called  the  valley  of  Temp6,  is  about 
five   miles    in  length,    and,  where  narrowest, 
scarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth ;  but  is 
adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  every  object 
that  can  gratify  the  senses  or  delight  the  fancy. 
The  gently  flowingPeneus^  intersects  the  middle 
of  the  plain.     Its  waters  are  increased  by  per- 

4>  I  know  not  why  Ovid  sujb, 
Peneus  ab  imo 
Efiiuus  Pbdo  spumoiiiyoWitxur  vndii. 

Metam.  L  i.  ver.  575. 
JElian  (from  whom  the  description  in  the  text  is  tak^n)  says, 
that  the  Peneus  flows, 

Aiwyr  tKaui,  smooth  as  oil. 
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ennial  cascades  from  the  green  mountains^  and 
thus  rendered  of  su£Scient  depths  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.      The    rocks    are  every 
where  planted  with  vines  and  olives,   and  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  even  the  river  itself,  are 
overshadowed  with  lofty  forest  trees,  which  de- 
fend those  who  sail  upon  it  from  the  sun's  meri- 
dian  ardour.      The  innumerable    grottos  and 
arbours  carelessly  scattered  over  tt^is  delightfid 
scene,   and  watered  by  fountains  of  peculiar 
freshness  and  salubrity,   invite  the  weary  tra- 
veller to  repose  ;  while  the  musical  warbling  of 
birds  conspires  with  the   sweet  fragrance  of 
flowers  to  soothe  his  senses,  and  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  which  the  eye  and  fancy  derive  from 
viewing  the  charming  variety  of  ttds  enchanting 
landscape  i  from  examining  the  happy  intermiz* 
ture  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water ;  and  from 
contemplating  the  diversified  beauty  and  majes- 
tic grandeur  of  Nature,  under  her  most  blooming 
and  beneficent  aspects, 
isoccupied      This  dclicious  valley,  which  an  ancient  writer^ 
Wrecks;     by  *  b^*^  figure  of  spccch,  calk  <*  a  festival  for 
the  eyes,*'  and  which  the  bounty  of  the  gods  had 
formed  for  happy  scenes  of  love,  innocence,  and 
tranquillity,  the  destructive  ambition  of  man  was 
ready  to  convert  into  a  field  of  bloodshed  and 
horror.    It  was  natural  for  the  Thessalians  to  ex- 
pect that  the  troops  of  Xerxes  would  pass  by  this 
inlet  into  their  territories ;  and  hither  their  am- 
bassadors  entreated  the  allied  Greeks  to  send  an 
army.  The  proposal  seemed  just  and  useful ;  ships^ 
were  prepared  at  the  isthmus ;  and  a  body  of  . 
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ten  thousand  men  were  embarked  under*  the 
command  of  Themistocles,  with  orders  to  sail 
through  the  narrow  Euripus,  to  knd  in  the  har- 
bours of  Temp6,  and  remain  there  in  order  to 
guard  that  important  pass. 

They  had  not  continued  in  those  parts  many  but  soon 
days,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Alexander,  ^°^®»- 
ton  of  Amjrntas,  tributary  prince  of  Macedonia, 
advising  them  to  depart  from  that  post,  unless 
they  meant  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Per- 
sian cavalry.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
this  menace  could  have  changed  their  resolution. 
But  they  had  already  learned  that  there  was  an- 
other passage  into  ITiessaly,  through  the  territoy 
(^  the  Pen»bians,  near  the  city  Gonnus  in 
Upper  Macedonia.  Their  army  was  insuflScient 
to  guard  both  ;  and  the  defending  of  one  only, 
could  not  be  of  essential  advantage  to  themselves, 
to  the  Thessalians,  or  to  the  common  cause. 

Meantime  the  dangers  which  thickened  over  The  dan- 
their  respective  republics,  rendered  it  nece3sary  SJkt^^ 
to  return  sou^ward.     Thrir  distant  colonies,  Oreecebc- 
particularly  those  of  Sicily^  which  were,  the  most  imminent 
Quineroxis  iind  powerful,  could  not  afford  them  1^*'*™" 
ai^  a^tance^  being  themselves  threatened  with 
a  fontaidableiuvasicm  from  the  Carthaginians, 
ihe  cause  and  consequences  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  fully  to  explain.      The  oracles 
were  doubtful,  or  terrifying.    To  the  Spartans 
they  announced,  as  the  only  me^ns  of  safety, 
the  wduntary  death  of  a  king  of  the  race  of    . 
HercvUen.    The  Athenians  were  commanded  to 
seek  r^\^e  within  their  wooden  walls.    The 
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CHAP,   responses  given  to  the  other  states aixr not\'pia!4 
V  J^^  .  ticularly  recorded;    but  it  appears  inLgeneral^ 
that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or  friglittal.  l%e^ 
Grecian  army  returned  therefore  to  their  ^ups^! 
repassed  the  Euripus,  and  arrived  in  saftityat 
Corinth ;  while  the  Thessalians,  thus  abandoned 
by  their  allies,    reluctantly,  submitted  to.  th6 
common  enemy. 
The  Ore-        The  terror  inspired  by  the  critical  situation  of 
MnioAr-  *ff^^»  rendered  the  presence  of  the  leaders  ne- 
temisium.   cessary  in  their  respective  communities.     Tlie- 
mistocles  found  the  Athenians  divided  about  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  the  greater  part  assert* 
ing,  that  by  wooden  waUs  was  understood  the 
inclosure  of  the  citadel,  which  had  been  formerly* 
surrounded  by  a  pallisade.      Others  gave  the 
words  a  different  construction,  and  each  accord- 
ing to  his  fears  or  his  interest ;  but  Themistocles 
asserted  that  all  of  them  had  mistaken  the  advice 
of  the  god,  who  desired  them  to  trust  for  safety 
to  their  fleet.     This  opinion^  supported  by  all 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  weight  of  his 
authority^  at  length  prevailed  in  the  assembly, 
although  Epicides,  a  demagogue  of  great  in- 
fluence among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  op- 
posed it  with  the  utmost  vehemence }  aiid  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  to  vilify  the  character  of 
Themistocles,  insisted  that  he  himself  should  be 
appointed  general  in  his  room.     But  the  prudent 
Athenian  knew  the  weakness  of  his  adversary } 
his  great  passion  was  avarice ;  and  a  seasonable 
bribe  immediately  silenced  his  clamorous  oppo« 
sition.    The  Ath^an  galleys  were  fitted  out 
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Mrith  all  convenient  speed,  and  being  joined  with  chap. 
those  of  Eubcea,  i£^a,  Corinth,  and  the  man-  ^  ^  , 
time  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  amounted  to  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  sail.  They  proceeded  to  the 
narrow  sea  which  divides  the  northern  shore  of 
Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  rendezvoused 
at  the  promontory  of  Arteoiisium,  and  patiently 
expected  the  arrival  of  the  Barbarians* 

Besides  the  force  necessary  for  manning  this  The 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raise  an  army  of  ail^c 
about  sixty  thousand  freemen,  together  with  a  «» «™>y- 
still  greater  proportion  of  armed  slaves.    As  the 
passes  leading  from  Thessaly  to  the  territories  of 
Phocis  and  Locris  were  still  narrower  and  more 
diflScult  of  access  than  those  from  Macedon  into 
Thessaly,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  they  did 
not   immediately   direct   their  whole   military 
strength  towarck  that  quarter :  but  this  neglect 
maybe  explained  by  their  superstitious  veneration 
for  orades,  the  necessity  of  celebrating  their  ac- 
customed festivals,  and  the  dangerous  delays  and 
inactivity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  repubUcan 
confederacy.  As  they  were  acquainted  with  only  Guard  th« 
one  pass,  by  which  the  Persians  could  arrive  from  Thermo- 
Thessaly,  they  thought  that  a  body  of  eight  thou-  Py^ 
sand  pike-men  might  be  equally  capable  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  troops,  of  defending  it  against, 
'  every  invader.    This  narrow  defile  was  called  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylae,  in  allusion  to  the  warm 
springs  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  deemed 
the  gate  or  entrance    into  Greece.      It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  high  and  inaccessible 
precipices  which  join  the  lofty  ridge  of  mount 
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Oeta ;  and  on  the  east  terminated  by  an  imprac- 
ticable morass,  bordered  by  the  sea.  Near  the 
plain  of  the  Thessalian  dty  of  Trachis,  the  pas- 
sage was  fifty  feet  broad ;  but  at  AIpen6,  there 
was  not  room  for  one  chariot  to  pass  another. 
Even  these  passes  were  defended  by  waUs»  for- 
merly built  by  the  I%ocians  to  protect  them 
against  the  incursions  of  thdr  enemies  in  Thes- 
saly»  and  strengthened,  on  this  occasion,  with  as 
much  care  as  time  would  allow.  The  troops 
sent  to  Thermopylae,  which  was  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  consisted  chiefly  of  Pelo« 
ponnesians,  commanded  by  Leonidas  the  i^ar- 
tan  king,  who  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
country. 
The  Per-  Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted  these 
anSte  wMT  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence,  the  Per- 
Cape  Se-  siHXi  army  had  marched,  in  three  divisions,  from 
Thracian  Doriscus.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  fleet,  which,  coasting  about  two  hundred 
miles  along  the  shores  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Thessaly,  at  length  reached  Cape  Sepias,  which 
is  twenty  miles  north  of  Artemisium.  As  they 
advanced  southward,  they  laid  under  contribution 
Abdera^,  Thasus,  and  EicMi,  the  principal  Gre- 

^  The  places  on  the  road  prepared  not  onlj  vast  magazines  of 
com  and  other  provisions  for  the  troops^  but  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments for  Xerxes  and  his  attendants.  A  saying  of  Megacreon  of 
Abdera  expressed  the  devohring  rapbdty  of  the  invaders :  **  The 
Abderites  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  Xerxes  feasted  but  once  a 
day ;  it  would  ruin  Abdera  to  furnish  him  with  both  a  dinner  and  a 
supper." 
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cian  colonies  in  Thrace,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  q  h  A  P. 
Torona,  Olynthus,  Poddasa,  and  other  places  of.  ^^'^y 
smaller  note  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  The 
whole  fleet  anchored,  after  performing  the  most 
tedious  and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydius, 
which  flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulph  ;  and,  after 
quitting  these  harbours,  spent  eleven  days  in  sail- 
ing eighty  miles,  along  a  smooth  unbroken  coast, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  gulph  to  the 
general  rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achaemines  and  Tbeir 
Ariabignes,  sons  of  Darius.  Xerxes  in  person  ^I^beito 
headed  his  army,  which  made  a  considerable  halt  ^yjjj^lr 
at  the  Macedonian  towns  of  Therma  and  Pella, 
and  encamped  in  the  Thracian  plains  on  each 
side  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Axius  and 
Lydius.  From  hence  they  proceeded  in  three 
bodies }  the  division  nearest  the  shore  was  com- 
manded by  Mardonius  and  Masistes.  Sergis^ 
an  experienced  general,  conducted  the  march 
through  the  higher  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
the  great  king,  accompanied  by  Smerdones  and 
M^abyzus,  who  occasionally  relieved  him  from 
the  trouble  of  command,  chose  the  middle  pas- 
sage as  the  safest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the 
riiost  entertaining  j  for  hitherto  the  Frisian  ex- 
pedition was  rather  a  journey  of  pleasure,  than 
an  undertaking  of  fatigue  or  danger.  Xerxes 
examined  at  leisure  such  objects  of  nature  or  arf 
as  s^peared  most  interesting  and  curious.  His 
fancy  was  amused,  as  he  passed  the  various 
scenes  of  superstition,  with  the  legendary  tales 
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carefiilly  related  by  his  conductors.  He  viewed 
with  pleasure  the  wide  plains  of  Thessaly,  which 
bore  indubitable  marks  of  being  once  an  exten- 
sive lake}  and  contemplated  with  wonder  the 
lofty  mountains  which  separated  that  country 
from  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  which  evidently 
appear  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  to  have  received 
their  present  form  from  the  terrible  operations 
o£  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  After  fully  satis- 
fying his  curiosity,  he  joined,  with  the  division 
more  immediately  under  his  command,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  assembled  and  encamped 
on  the  wide  plains  of  Trachis,  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  stretching  along  the  shore  of 
Thessaly,  opposite  to  the  station  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae. ^ 

For  more  than  twelve  months,  Xerx^  had 
never  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy.  He  had  tra- 
versed«  without  resistance,  the  wide  regions  of 
Asia,  and  the  countries  which  in  ancient  time» 
were  deemed  most  warlike  in  £urope.  All  the 
territories  beyond  Trachis  acknowledged  his 
power  i  and  the  districts  of  Greece,  which  still 
presented  a  scene  of  action  to  his  invinciUe  arms, 
were  less  extensive  than  the  meanest  of  his  pro- 
vinces. Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  heard,  oot 
i^thout  emotion,  that  an  army  of  Greeks,  headed 
by  the  Spartan  king,  had  taken  port  at  Thermo- 
pylae in  order  to  dilute  his  passage.  What  he 
had  been  told  by  Deoiaratus  concerning  the  char 
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racter  and  principles  of  that  hferoic  p^plcf,  he  ci  tt  X  p. 
might  now,  when  the  danger  drew  heaf,  be  the  \^J^^ 
more  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  suggestions  oi^ 
his  own  memory  and  experience.  In  the  warmth 
of  generous  indignation,  the  Spartans,  ^s  weMiave 
already  observed,  had  put  to  death  the  I^^rsiaM 
heralds  sent  to  demand  their  submission ;  but, 
upon  cool  reflection,  they  were  prompted,  chiefly 
indeed  by  superstitious  motives,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  a  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of  nations. 
When  proclamation  was  made  in  the  assembly, 
*«  Who  would  die  for  Sparta  ?*'  two  citizens,  of 
great  rank  and  eminence,  offered  themselves  as 
Willing  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  community* 
Sperthies  and  Bulls  (for  these  were  their  names) 
set  out  for  Susa  on  this  singular  errand.  As  they 
passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  they  were  entertained 
by  Hydames,  the  governor  of  that  province,  who 
actually  accompanied  ^terxes,  as  commander  of 
the  Immortal  Band,  to  which  dignity  he  had  been 
raised  through  superior  merit.  Hydames,  among 
other  discourse  with  the  Spartairis,  testified  his 
surprise,  that  their  republic  should  be  so  aVerse 
to  the  friendship  of  the  king  his  master,  who,  he 
observed,  as  they  might  learn  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, well  understood  the  value  of  brave  men. 
That,  if  they  complied  with  the  desires  of 
Xerxes,  he  would  appoint  them  governors  over 
the  other  cities  of  trreece.  The  Spartans  coolly 
replied,  "  That  he  talked  of  a  matter  of  which 
he  was  not  a  competent  judge.  With  the  condi- 
tion and  rewards  of  servitude,  he  was  indeed  suf- 
ficiently acqiiaintec? ;  blit  as  to  the  enjoyments 
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CHAP,  of  liberty,  he  had  never  proved  how  sweet  they 
s^^^  were ;  for,  if  he  had  once  made  that  experiment^ 
he  would  advise  them  to  defend  their  freedom 
not  only  with  lances,  but  with  hatchets/*  * 

The  same  magnanimity  distinguished  their 
behaviour  at  Susa.  The  guards  told  them,  that, 
when  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
they  must  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  pros- 
trating themselves  on  the  ground.  But  the 
Spartans  declared,  "  That  no  degree  of  violence 
could  make  them  submit  to  such  mean  adula- 
tion :  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  adore  a 
man,  and  came  not  thither  for  such  an  impious 
purpose/'  They  approached  Xerxes,  therefore, 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  told  him  with  firmness, 
that  they  came  to  submit  to  any  punishment 
which  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict  on  them, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  his  heralds. 
Xerxes,  admiring  their  virtue,  replied,  *«  That 
he  certainly  should  not  repeat  the  error  of  the 
Greeks,  nor,  by  sacrificing  individuals,  deliver 
the  state  from  the  guUt  of  murder  and  impiety/* 
The  Spartans  having  received  this  answer,  re- 
turned home,  persuaded  that  they  had  done  their 
duty  in  offering  private  satisfaction;  which, 
though  not  accepted,  ought  sufficiently  to  atone 
for  the  public  crime.  ^ 
He  sends  The  example  of  these  distinguished  patriots 
™^'  probably  gave  Xerxes  a  very  favourable  idea  o£ 
treat  with  the  general  character  of  their  community.  As. 
*"•        he  had  not  any  particular   quarrel  with  the 

^  HcEodot.  1.  vil  c.  cxxx  V.  #  14em,  1.  ?ii.  c.  cxxxi?.  et  seq. 
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Spartans^  whose  opposition^  though  it  could  not  c  H  A  F. 
prevent,  would  certainly  retard,  his  intended  pu-  v  J^  ^ 
nishment  of  Athens,  he  sent  messengers  to  desire 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  j  to  which  they  re- 
plied, **  Come  and  take  them."  The  messengers 
then  offered  them  lands,  on  condition  they  be* 
came  allies  to  the  Great  King ;  but  they  an- 
swered, "  That  it  was  the  custom  of  their  repub- 
lic to  conquer  lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire 
them  by  treachery."  Except  in  making  these  Mi^muu. 
smart  replies,  they  took  not  the  smallest  notice  &Sruiw^ 
of  the  Persians  ;  but  continued  to  employ  them- 
selves as  before  their  arrival,  contending  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  entertaining  themselves 
with  music  and  conversation,  or  adjusting  their 
long  hair  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
The  messengers  of  Xerxes,  equally  astonished  at 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  returned  to  the  Persian 
camp,  and  described  the  unexpected  issue  of  their 
commission,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  beha- 
viour of  the  Spartans  ;  of  which  Xerxes  desired 
an  explanation  from  their  countryman  Demara- 
tus.  ^  The  latter  declared  in  general,  that  their 
whole  carriage  and  demeanour  announced  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity: 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  Persian  con- 
ceive the  motives  of  men,  who  sought,  at  the  cer- 
tain price  of  their  own  lives,  to  purchase  immor- 
tal renown  for  their  country. — That  a  few  indivi- 
duals should  be  animated,  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions,  with  this  patriotic  magnanimity,  may 
easily  be  understood.    Of  this,  history  in  2^ 

4*  Herodot  L  viL  e.  ccix.  et  seq. 
F  F  3 
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CHAP.  9ges  jfurnishes  illi^strious  examples ;  but  that  a 
-J^\_'  whole  nation  shpuld  be  habitually  impressed  with 
the  same  generosity  of  character,  cannot  readily 
be  be^eved,   without  reflecting  on  the  institu- 
tions and  manaer3  of  the  Spartans.     The  laws  of 
tliat  celebrated  people  prohibiting,  a9  it  has  been 
already  observed  ^,  the  introdqctipn  qf  wealth 
apd  luxury,  and  rigidly  conflniqg  eac^  ipdividiud 
to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  had  extin- 
gui^hed  the  great  motives  of  private  ambition, 
and  left  scarcely  any  other  scope  tp  the  active 
principles  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  their  republic.    Their  extraordinary 
military  success,  the  natural  fruit  of  their  temper- 
ance and  activity,  had  given  them  a  permanent 
sense  of  their  superiority  in  war,  which  it  became 
their  chief  point  of  honour  to  maintain  and  to 
confirm ;  and,   as  the  law  whiph  commanded 
them  to  die  rather  than  break  their  ranksi,  or 
abandon  their  posts  in  battle,  was,  like  all  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  conceived  to  be  of  di- 
vine authority,  the  influence  of  superstition  hap- 
pily conspired  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  valour,   in  preparing  them 
to  me^t  certain  death  in  the  service  of  the 
public. 
Xenm         Xerxes  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  these 
2^^  motives,  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  observes 
hopes  of    ^ith  inimitable  simplicity,  "  that  the  Grecians 
thdr        were  come  to  Thermopylae  only  as  men  desirous 
fMoiuuoo.  j^  jj^^  ^^^  ^  destroy  as  many  of  their,  enemies 
as  they  could*'*  thou^I)  nothing  was  more  true. 

^  See  aboTe,  c  iii.  p.  139. 
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He  therefore  waited  four  days,  continually  ex-^  c  H  A  F. 
peeting  that  they  would  either  retreat  into  their  v^J^^ 
own  country,  or  surrender  their  arms,  agreeably 
to  his  message.  But,  as  they  still  continued  to 
guard  the  passage,  he  ascribed  this  conduct  to 
obstinacy  or  folly ;  and,  on  the  fifth  4ay»  deter- 
mined to  chastise  their  insolent  opposition. 

The  Medes  and  Qssians,  who,  next  to  the  GiTetor- 
Saese  and  Persians,  formed  the  bravest  part  of  his  tack  them 
army,  were  commanded  to  attack  these  obstinate  ^^ 
Greeks,  and  to  bring  them  alive  into  the  king's  ntet. 
presence.    The  Barbarians  marched  with  con- 
fidence to  the  engagement,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  ^amghter.    The  places  of  those  who 
fefl  were  incessantly  supplied  with  fresh  troops^ 
but  they  could  not  make  the  smallest  impression 
on  the  firm  battalions  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
great  loss  which  they  sustained  in  the  attempt^ 
convinced  all,  and  particularly  the  king  himself, 
that  he  had  kideed'  many  men,  but  few  soldiers. 
The  Sac®,    armed  with  tfidr  hatchets,    next 
matched  to  the  attack,  but  without  better  suc- 
cess; and  last  of  all,  the  chosen  band  of  Per- 
stam^  headed  by  Hydames,  deigned  to  display 
their  v^our  in  what  appeared  to  them  a  very  un- 
equal contest    But  they  soon  changed  their  opi- 
nion when  they  came  to  close  with  the  enemy ; 
for,  says  Herodotus^  their  numbers'were  useless, 
as  they  foi:^ht  in  ^  narrow  pj»si,  and  their  short- 
pomted  wettpoiis  w€ii^  ill  calculjited  to  ^K)ntend 
with  the  length  of  the  Grecian  spear.    The 
Greeks  had  the  advantjige  still  more  in  the  sup^ 
xiority  of  their  discipline,  than  in  the  excellence 
FF  4 
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of  their  armour.  Tired  with  destroying,  they 
retreated  in  close  order,  and  when  pursued  un« 
guardedly  by  the  Barbarians,  they  faced  about 
on  a  sudden,  and  killed  an  incredible  number  of 
the  Persians,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves. 
Hif  troops  Xerxes,  who  was  seated  on  an  eminence  to  be- 
£1'*  hold  the  battle,  frequently  started  in  wild  emo- 
tion from  his  throne  $  and,  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  attack.  But  as 
the  Grecian  numbers  were  so  extremely  incon- 
siderable, and  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  must  have  suffered  much 
injury  in  these  repeated  assaults,  he  determined 
next  day  to  renew  the  engagement.  Next  day 
he  ibught  without  better  success  than  before ; 
and  lEtfter  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  the  pass^ 
both  in  separate  bodies,  and  with  the  collected 
vigour  of  their  troops,  the  Persians  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  disgrace- 
fully to  retire  to  thw  camp. 
The  It  was  a  spectacle  which  the  world  had  never 

traved  by  ^^^  before,  aod  which  it  was  never  again  to  be- 
Epultet:  hold,  the  persevering  intrepidity  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  resisting  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  army 
composed  of  millions.  The  pertinacious  valour 
of  Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop,  opposed,  and 
might  long  have  retarded,  the  progress  of  the 
Barbarians.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Greece,  al- 
ways to  be  conquered  rather  by  the  treachery  of 
false  friends,  than  by  the  force  of  open  enemies. 
When  Xerxes  knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue 
in  Qtdev  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  felt  the  incon- 
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venience  of  remaining  long  in  the  same  quarters  d  H  A  P. 
with  such  an  immense  number  of  men,  a  perfi«  v^J^l^ 
<ii6us  Greek,  induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward, 
offered  to  remove  his  difficulties.  ^  The  name 
of  the  traitor  was  Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  the  obscure  district  of  Modis,  which  separates 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  country  made  him  acquainted  with 
a  passage  throu^  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  several  ^ 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  guarded  by  Leonidas. 
Over  this  unfrequented  path  he  undertook  to 
conduct  a  body  of  twenty  thousand-  Persians, 
who  might  assault  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  the 
main  body  attacked  them  in  front.  By  this 
means  whatever  prodigies  of  valour  the  Greeks 
might  perform,  they  must  be  finally  compelled 
to  surrender,  as  they  would  be  inclosed  on  all 
sides  among  barren  rocks  and  inhospitable 
deserts. 

The  plan,  so  judiciously  concerted,' was  carried  who  con^ 
into  immediate  execution.    On  the  evening  of  p^^^ 
the  seventh  day  after  Xerxes  arrived  at  the  ^«**ch- 
Straits,  twenty  thousand  chosen  men  left  the  Per-  themoun- 
sian  camp,  commanded  by  Hydames,  and  eon- 
ducted  by  E^ialtes.    All  night  they  marched 
through  the  thick  forests  of.  oak  which  abpund 
in  those  piarts,  ,and  by  day-lu:eik  they  advanced 
near  to  llie  top  of ;  the  hill.     But  how  much  were 
they  surprised  to  see  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
reflected  by  the  glittering  suifaces  of  Grrecian 
spears  and  helmets !    Hydames  was  afraid  that 
these  ont-guards,   which  seemed  at  no  great 

J^  Herodot  1.  yH.  c  cexii.  et  Nq. 
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CHAP,  distance,  abo  might  be  composed  of  Lacedasmo- 
c  ^^,  .  niaos  ;  but  a  nearer  approach  shewed  that  they 
consisted  of  a  thousand  Phocians,  whom  the 
foresight  of  Leonidas  had  sent  to  defend  this  im- 
portant but  unknown  pass,  which  chance  or 
treachery  might  discover  to  the  Persians*  The 
thick  shade  of  the  trees  long  concealed  the  enemy 
.^rom  the  Greeks :  at  length  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  tumuk  occasioned  by  the  motion 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  discovered  the  immi- 
Hence  of  danger :  the  Phodans  with  great  intre- 
pidity flew  to  their  arms,  and  prepared,  if  they 
could  not  ccmquer,  at  least  to  die  gallantly.  The 
compact  firmness  of  their  ranks,  which  might 
have  resisted  the  regular  onset  of  the  enemy,  ex- 
posed them  to  suflbr  mnch  from  the  immense 
shower  of  darts  which  the  Persians  poured  npcfa ' 
them.  To  avoid  thb^  danger,  they  too  rashly 
abandoned  the  pass  which  they  had  been  sent  to 
gyard,  and  retired  to  tiie  highest  part  of  the 
mountain,  not  doubting  that  ihe  enemy,  whose 
strength  so  much  exceeded  their  own,  would  fol- 
low them  thitiier.  But  m  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed; for  the  Pl^-siansv  prudendy  omitting  the 
pursuit  of  this  inconsiderable  party,  whom  to  de- 
stroy th^  considered  as  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
immediately  seized  the  passage,  and  marched 
down  the  mountain  witii  the  utmost  expedition, 
in  order  to  accompHsiL  die  design  sugg^»ted  by 
Epialites. 
Alarm  in  Meanwhile,  dbscure  mtimatioms  from  thegods 
cilia  camp,  had  darkly  annomieed  some  dreadfiil  calamity 
impending  on  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae.    The 
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^pearance  of  the  entrails,  which  were  carefully  chap. 
inspected  by  the  augur  Magistias,  threatened  thf  v  J^  , 
Spartans  with  death ;  but  when,  or  by  what  meana,  . 
it  did  not  clearly  appear,  until  a  Grecian  deserter, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Cym6  in  Ionia,  named  Ty- 
rastiades,  arrived  with  the  information  of  the  in- 
tended march  of  the  Persiana  across  the  mountain. 
Animated  by  the  love  of  his  country,  this  gene- 
rous fugitive  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  trea^- 
cherous  design  of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  and  still  more  at  the  risk  of 
being  subjected  tp  the  most  excruciating  tortures^ 
to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  Spaftan 
King.^^  Zeal  for  the  safety  of  Greece  gave  swift- 
ness to  his  steps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian 
camp  a  few  hours  after  the  Persians,  conducted 
by  Epialtes,  had  left  the  plains  of  Trachis.  Leo- 
nidas  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  upon  ih^  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this,  information,  equally 
important  and  alarming.  All  the  confederate^ 
of  Peloponnesus^  except  the  Spartans,  declareid 
their  opinion  that  i^  wa^i  necessary  to  abandon  a 
post,  which,  after  thet  dpuble  attack  aopounceid 
to  them  should  take  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
with  any  bopeis  of  succqi^  to  maintain..  As 
their  exert^ona  could  not  l^e  of  any  avail,  t^  the 
public  cause,  it  was  prudent  to  consult  thejff  fff^ 
vate  safety ;  and  whil^e  time;  was  yet  ^^lowed  th^Xk 
to  retii'e  to  the  isthmus  of  Conqth,  wh^re?  joui- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  auxilia|ie%  they  mighU  b^rmdy 
to,  defend  the  Grecian  pcfniasuh  Agamst  ^  . 

»*  Hcrodot.  L  idi.  c  ccxix%  et  soq. 
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CHAP,  fury  of  the  Barbarians.    It  belonged  to  Leonidas 
,    ^^^  ,.  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  the' Spartans,     The 
^^ignani-   Other  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  he  observed, 
2j^j^   might  follow  the  dictates  of  expediency,  and 
return  to  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  defend  their 
respective  territories ;   but  glory  was  the  only 
voice  which  the  Spartans  had  learned  to  obey. 
Placed  in  the  first  rank  by  the  general  consent 
of  their  country,  they  would  rather  die  than 
abandon  the  post  of  honour';  and  they  were  de- 
termined, therefore,  at  the  price  of  their  lives,  to 
purchase  immortal  renown,  to  confirm  the  pre- 
eminence of  Sparta,  and  to  give  an  example  of  pa- 
triotism, worthy  of  being  admired,  if  it  should 
not.be  imitated,  by  posterity. 
<Seven  The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate  death 

Thwp^M  d^tef  ^®d  the  othfer  allies  from  concurring  with  this 
determine  magnanimous  resolution.   The  Thespians,  alone, 
vhh  Leo.  amounting  t6  seven  hundred  men,  declared  they 
**^»       would  never  forsake  I^ohidas.    They  were  con- 
ducted by  the  aged  wisdom  6f  Bemophilus,  and 
the  youthful  valour  of  Dithyrambus.    Tlieir  re- 
public was  united  in  the  strictest  alliance  with 
Sparta,  by  which  they  had  been  often  defended 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  The- 
bans.   These  circumstances  added  force  to  their 
natural  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  determined 
them,  on  this  occasion,  to  adhere  with  sted^t  in- 
trepidity to  the  measures  of  their  Spartan  allies. 
As  the  Thespians  remained  at  Thermopylae,  from 
inclination,  and  from  principles  pf  distinguished 
^i^  ti,^    bravery,  the  Thebins  were  detained  by  the  parti- 
ff*^  culardesireofLeonidas^whowasnotunacquainted 
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the  intended  treachery  of  then:  republic.  The  CHAP, 
four  hundred  men  whom  that  perfidious  com*  ^^ 
munity  had  sent  to  acccompany  his  expedition, 
he  regarded  rather  as  hostages  than  auxiliaries ; 
nor  was  he  unwilling  to  employ  their  doubtful 
fidelity  in  a  desperate  service.  He  thought  that 
they  might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  stimulated 
by  a  sense  of  shame,  to  encounter  the  same  dan« 
gers  to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thespians  volun- 
tarily  submitted ;  and  without  discovering  his 
suspicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a  sufficient 
pretence  for  retaining  them,  while  he  dismissed 
his  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  because  the  Theban 
territories,  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  would  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
hostility  and  devastation,*  whenever  the  Barba- 
rians should  pass  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Besides  the  Thespians  ^^  and  Thebans,  the  troops 
who  remained  with  Leonidas  consisted  of  three 
hundred  Spartans,  all  chosen  men  and  fathers  of 
sons.  This  valiant  band,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, solicited  their  general  to  dedicate  to  the 
^ory  of  Greece,  and  their  own,  the  important 
interval  yet  allowed  them,  before  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persians.  The  ardour  of  Leo- 
nidas happily  conspired  with  the  ready  zeal  of 

s*  From  the  narratiTe  of  Hetodotas,  it  would  seem  that  the  Theic 
pians  alone  Toluntarily  remained  with  Leonidas  and  the  Spartaov 
Yet  the  inscription  which  he  cites  makes  the  whole  number  who 
fought  at  Thermopylae  amount  to  four  thousand. 

Isocrates  likewise  (p.  164.)  says,  that  some  Peloponiiesiaits  remained 
to  fight. 
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the  soldiers.  He  therefore  commanded  them  to 
prepare  the  last  meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  sup 
like  men  who  should  to-morrow  dine  in  Elysium. 
His  own  example  confirmed  the  propriety  of 
the  command,  for  he  made  an  abundant  repast, 
in  order  to  furnish  strength  and  spirits  for  the 
long  continuance  of  toil  and  danger. 
The  It  was  now  the  dead  of  night  when  the  Spar- 

^J!^  tans,  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a  close 
the  Per-  battalion  towards  the  Persian  camp,  with  resent- 
j^?"^  ment  heightened  by  despair."  Their  fury  was 
^^^  terrible,  and  rendered  still  more  destructive 
through  the  defect  of  Barbarian  discipline  ;  for 
the  Persians  having  neither  advanced  guards,  not 
a  watch-word,  nor  confidence  in  each  other,  were 
incapable  of  adopting  such  measures  for  defence, 
as  the  sudden  emergency  required.  Many  fell 
by  the  Grecian  spear,  but  much  greater  mul- 
titudes by  the  mistaken  rage  of  their  own  troops, 
by  whom,  in  the  midst  of  this  blind  concision, 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  enemies. 
The  Greeks,  wearied  with  slaughter,  penetrated 
to  the  royal  pavilion  ;  but  there,  the  first  alarm 
of  noise  had  been  immediately  perceived,  amidst 
the  prOfbund  silence  and  tranquilhty  which 
usually  reigned  in  the  tent  of  Xerxes :  the  Great 
King  had  seasonably  escaped  with  his  favourite 

c^^Diodor.  l.xi.  p.  847.  The  noctumal  asiault,  omitted  byHe- 
rodotiM,  k  mentioned  not  only  by  Diodorus,  but  by  Plutarch,  Jns;^ 
tin,  and  most  other  writers.  The  general  panegyric  of  Plato  (in 
Menex.),  of  Lysias  (Orat  Puneb.),  and  of  Isocratet  (Panegyr.),  re- 
quired not  their  descending  into  sueh  particulars.  Yet,  notwith* 
ttanding  these  circumstances,  I  shoold  hare  omitted  this  incident,  if 
it  had  appeared  inconsistent  with  Ac  honest  narrative  of  HerovlcKus, 
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attendants^  to  the  farther  extremity  of'  the  en-^  chap, 
campment  Even  here  all  was  tumultt  and  hor-  v  ^  - 
ror,  and  despair ;  the  obscurity  of  night  ina*eas* 
ing  the  terror  of  the  Persians,  who  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  detachment  conducted  by 
Epiahes  had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious 
Greek }  and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new 
numbers,  now  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  assailing  their  camp, 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  division  of 
Hydames,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 

The  approach  ofday  discovered  to  the  Persians  Battle  of 
a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage ;  but  it  also  disco-  ^j^^ 
vered  to  them  that  thdur  fears  had  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  retxeated  in  close 
order  to  the  straits  of  Thermopyls.  Xerxes, 
'  Stimulated  by  the  fury  of  revenge,  gave  orders  to 
pursue  them  ;  and  his  terrified  troops  were 
rather  driven  than  led  to  the  attadc,  by  the  of- 
ficers  who  marched  bdiind  the  several  divisions, 
and  compelled  them  to  advance  by  menaces^ 
stripes,  and  blows.  The  Grecians,  animated  by 
their  late  succe^  and  persuaded  that  th^  could 
not  possibly  escape  death  on  the  arrival  of  those 
who  approached  by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely 
halted  in  the  widest  part  of  the  pass,  to  receive 
the  charge  of  the  enemy*  The  shock  was  dread- 
ful, and  the  battle  was  maintained  an  tibe  aide  of 
the  Greeks  with  persevering  intcepidity  and  des- 
perate valour.  After  their  spesn  were  bkmted 
or  bioken,  they  attacked^  sword  isi  Inmd,  and 
their  short,  but  massy  and  wdQ*tempered  wea- 
pons, made  an  incre<)ibk  havoc.   Their  progress 
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was  marked  by  a  line  of  blood,  when  a  Barbarian 
dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Leonidas.  The  contest 
was  no  longer  for  victory  and  glory,  but  for  the 
sacred  remains  of  their  King.  Four  times  they 
dispelled  the  thickening  mass  of  Persians ;  but 
as  their  unexampled  valour  was  carrying  off  the 
inestimable  prize,  the  hostile  battalions  were 
seen  descending  the  hill,  under  the  conduct  of 
Ij)ia}tes.  It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  last 
efibrt  of  generous  despair.  With  close  order  and 
resolute  minds,  the  Greeks,  all  collected  in 
themselves,  retired  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  and  took  post  behind  the  Phocian  wall,  on 
a  rising  ground,  where  a  lion  of  stone  was  after- 
wards erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  As  they 
performed  this  movement,  fortune,  willing  to  af^ 
ford  every  occasion  to  display  their  illustrious 
merit,  obliged  them  to  contend  at  once  against 
open  force  and  secret  treachery.  The  Thebaos, 
whom  fear  had  hitherto  restrained  from  defection^ 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  ap<^ 
proaching  the  Persians  with  outstretched  arm% 
declared  that  they  had  always  been  their  friends  j 
that  thehr  republic  had  sent  earth  and  water,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  submission  to  Xerxes ; 
and  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  they 
had  been  compelled  by  necessity  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  his  arms.  As  they  approached  to  surren- 
der themselves,  many  perished  by  the  darts  of  the 
Barbarians  J  the  remainder  saved  a  perishing 
life,  by  submitting  to  eternal  infamy.  Mean- 
while  the  Lacedaemopians  and  Thespians  were 
assaulted  on  all  sides.  The  nearest  of  the  enemy 
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.  beat  down  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the  breaches,  chap. 
Their  temerity  was  punished  by  instant  death.  ™* 
In  "this  last  struggle  every  Grecian  shewed  the 
most  heroic  courage  j  yet  if  we  believe  the  una- 
nimous report  of  some  Thessalians,  and  others 
who-  survived  the  engagement,  the  Spartan 
Dioneces  deserved  the  prize  of  valour.  When 
it  was  observed  to  him,  that  the  Persian  arrows 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  intercepted  the 
light  of  the  sun,  he  said.  How  favourable  a  cir- 
cumstance !  the  Greeks  now  fight  in  the  shade ! 
The  brothers  Alpheus  and  Maron  are  likewise 
particularized  for  their  generous  contempt  of 
death,  and  for  their  distinguished  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  What  these,  and 
other  virtues,  could  effectuate,  the  Greeks,  both 
as  individuals,  and  in  a  body,  had  already  ac- 
complished ;  but  it  became  impossible  for  them 
longer  to  resist  the  impetuosity  and  weight  of  the 
darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons, 
which  were  continualty  poured  upon  them ;  and 
they  were  finally  not  destroyed  or  conquered, 
but  buried  under  a  trophy  of  Persian  arms.  .Two 
monuments  were  afterwards  erected  near  the 
spot  where  they  fell :  the  inscription  of  the  first 
announced  the  valour  of  a  handful  of  Greeks  ", 
who  had  resisted  three  millions  of  Barbarians  ; 

M  Ifocratet,  p.  164.,  makes  the  Spartans  who  fought  at  Thermo- 
pyUe  amount  to  one  thousand.  Diodoras,  L  xl.  p.  410.,  i^greet  with 
Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  foUowed  in  the  text.  According  to 
the  most  probable  accounts,  the  Thespians  were  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  Spartans ;  although  the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the  glory 
of  thb  singular  exploit 

VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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CHAP,  the  second  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans^  and  con- 
J^^j  tained  these  memorable  words :  "  Go,  stranger, 
and  declare  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  we  died 
here  in  obedience  to  their  divine  laws.**  " 


*^  a  (fiyc  oy^tiXoK  AaKfiaifunnois  Sri  rp^. 

Htrodot.  c.  cxxriii. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Sea  Fight  off  Jrtemisium.  —  Xerxes  ravages  Pkocis.  — 
Enters  Attica. —  Magnanimity/  of  the  Athenians.  — Sea 
Fight  qffSalamis.  —  Xerxes  leaves  Greece.  —  His  mis" 
erable  Retreat.  —  Campaign  of  Mardonius. —  Battles 
of  Platcea  and  Mycale.  —  Issue  of  the  Persian  In- 
vasion. 

During  the  military  operation?  at  Thermopylae,  CHAP, 
the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  harbour  v— ^^ 
of  Artemisium,    the    northern   promontory   ^f  ^"^'^j^^ 
Euboea.      That  of  the  Persians,  too  numerous  fleet  on  the 
for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  in  the  ^^^. 
road  that  extends  between  the  city  of  Castanaea 
and  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly.     Here  this  formidable  armada  suffered 
the  <;alamities  foretold  by  the  wisdom  of  Arta- 
banus.     In  a  conversation  with  Xerxes,  that  pru- 
dent old  man  had  warned  him  against  two  ene- 
mies, the  sea  and  the  land,  from  whom  his  own 
rash  inexperience  seemed  not  to  apprehend  any 
danger.      Yet  both  these   enemies  occasioned 
dreadful    misfortunes  to  the   Persians,    whose 
numbers  first  exposed  them  to  be  destroyed  at 
sea  by  a  tempest,  and  afterwards  to  perish  on 
land  by  a  famine.     The  first  line  of  their  fleet 
was  sheltered  by  the  coast  of  Thessaly  ;  but  the 
other  lines,  to  the  number  of  seven,  rode  at 
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CHAP,  anchor,  at  small  intervals,  with  the  prows  of  the 
>  _  ^  ^  vessels  turned  to  the  sea.  When  they  adopted 
this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  smooth,  the 
sky  clear,  the  weather  calm  and  serene  ;  but  on 
the  second  morning  after  their  arrival  on  the 
coast,  the  day  began  to  lower,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  grew  threatening  and  ter- 
rible. A  dreadful  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
succeeded;  and,  what  was  more  alarming,  the 
billows  began  to  rise  to  an  amazing  height,  oc- 
casioned by  a  violent  Hellespontin,  or  north-east 
wind,  which,  when  it  once  begins  to  blow  in 
those  seas  with  any  considerable  force,  seldom 
ceases  for  several  days.  The  nearest  vessels 
were  saved  by  hauling  under  the  shore  :  of  the 
more  remote  many  were  driven  from  their  an- 
chors;  some  foundered  at  sea,  others  split  on 
the  promontory  of  Sepias,  and  several  bulged 
on  the  shallows  of  Melibasa.  Three  days  the 
tempest  raged  with  unabating  fury.  Four  hun- 
dred  galleys  were  destroyed  by  its  violence,  be- 
side such  a  number  of  storeships  and  transports, 
that  the  Persian  commanders,  suspecting  this 
disaster  might  occasion  the  revolt  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  fortified  themselves  with  a  rampart  of 
considerable  height,  entirely  composed  of  the 
shattered  fragments  of  the  wreck.  ^ 
V^^^r        This  bulwark  was  sufficient  to  protect  them 

tuns  wulto  ^ 

the  Pega-    against  the  irruptions  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it 

•^*"**^'    could  not  defend  them  against  the  more  dan- 

gerous  fury  of  the  waves.     In  a  short  time,  there- 

•  Hcrodot.  I.  viL  c.  188.  &  seq.    Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  xi.  c.  18. 
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fore,  they  quitted  their  insecure  station  at  Sepias,  chap. 
and  with  eight  hundred  ships  of  war,   besides  y  3  ^, 
innumerable  vessels  of  burden,  sailed  into  the 
Pegasean   bay,   and  anchored  in  the   road  of 
Aphet6,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  lies 
directly  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Artemisium. 

The  Grecians  had  posted  centinels  on  the  xhecom- 
heights  of  Euboea  to  observe  the  consequences  °?u**^ 
of  the  storm,  and  to  watch  the  motions  6f  the  dan  fleet 
enemy.    When  informed  of  the  dreadful  disaster  ^t^bg 
which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured  out  a  •^"^j^- 
joyous  libation,  and  sacrificed,  with  pious  grati- 
tude, to  "  Neptune  the  Deliverer;?   but  the 
near  approach  of  such  a  superior  force,  soon 
damped  their  transports  of  religious  festivity. 
Neptune  had  favoured  them  in  the  storm,  yet 
this  capricious  god  might  assist  their  enemies  in 
the  engagement.     In  the  council  of  war,  called 
to  deliberate  oil  this  important  subject,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  commanders,  that  they 
ought  immediately  to  retire  southward.     The 
Euboeans,  whose  coasts  must  have  thus  been 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  invaders,  were  peculiarly 
interested  in  opposing  this  pusillanimous  reso- 
lution. The  passage  into  the  continent  of  Greece, 
they  observed,  was  still  guarded  by  ttie  magna- 
nimity of  Leonidas,   and  the  bravery  of  the 
Spartans.    Following  this  generous  example,  the 
Grecian  fleet,  however  inferior  in  strength,  ought 
to  resist  the  Persians,  and  to  protect  the  estates 
and  families  of  a  rich  and  populous  island. '  This 

•  Heredot  1.  viiL  c.  2.  &  leq. 
GG  S 
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c  HA  P.  remonstrance  had  Rot  any  effect  on  the  deter- 
mined purpose  of  Euribiades  the  Spartan,  who,  on 
account  of  the  ancient  pre-eminence  of  his  re- 
pubUc,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet;  an  honour  rather  due  to  the  personal 
merit  of  Themistocles,  and  the  naval  superiority 
pf  Athens. 
but  are  To  the  Athenian  commander  the  Euboeans 

wto^re?    secretly  applied,  and,  by  a  present  of  thirty 
tnaift  at     talcuts,  engaged  him  to  use  his  influence  to  retain 
8ium,°by     the  Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of  their 
theaddreas  coasts.     Thcmistocles  was  well  pleased  at  being 
mistodes.   bribed  into  a  measure  which  his  good  sense  and 
discernment  approved.    By  a  proper  distribution 
of  only  eight  talents,  he  brought  over  the  other 
captains  to  his  opinion,  and  thus  effectually  pro- 
moted the  interest,  and  secured  the  good- will,  of 
the  Euboeans,  while  he  retained  for  himself  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  which  might  be  usefully 
employed,  on  many  fliture  occasions,  in  fixing, 
by  largesses  and  expensive  exhibitions,  the  fluc- 
tuating favour  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Both  sides       Meanwhile   the  Persians,    having  recovered 
prepare  for  from  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  prepared  for  the 
engagement.    As  they  entertained  little  doubt  of 
victory,  they  had  determined  not  to  begin  the 
attack,  until  they  had  sent  two  hundred  of  their 
best  sailing  vessels  around  the  isle  of  Eubc^  to 
intercept   the   expected   flight  of  the    enemy 
through  the  narrow  Euripus.     In  order  to  con- 
ceal this  design,  they  ordered  the  detached  ships 
to  stand  out  to  sea  until  they  lost  sight  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  sailing  behind  the  little 
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island  of  Sciathust  and  afterwards  shaping  their  chap* 
course  by  the  promontories  of  Capbaneus  and  v  -^^^ 
Gerestus.  The  stratagem,  concerted  with  more 
than  usual  judgment,  was,  however,  discovered 
to  the  Grreeks,  by  Scyllias,  a  native  of  Scion^ 
now  serving  in  tiie  Persian  fleet,  but  who  had 
long  languished  for  an  opportunity  of  deserting 
to  his  countrymen.  While  the  attention  of  the 
Barbarians  was  employed  in  the  preparations 
necessary  for  their  new  arrangement,  Scyllias 
availed  himself  of  his  dexterity  in  diving,  to  swim, 
unperceived,  to  a  boat  which  had  been  prepared 
at  a  sufficient  distance,  in  which  he  fortunately 
escaped  to  Artemisiunu  He  immediately  gained 
admittance  to  the  Grecian  council,  where  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise  gave  persuasion  to  his 
words»  in  consequence  of  his  seasonable  and 
important  information,  the  Greeks  determined  ta 
continue  till  midnight  in  the  harbour,,  and  then 
weighing  anchor,  to  sail  in  quest  of  the  fleet 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  prevent  theif  escape*^ 
But  this  stratagem,  by  which  they  would  have 
met  the  art  of  the  enemy  with  similar  address,  was 
not  carried  Into  execution..  The  advice-boats, 
which  had  been  immediately  dispatched  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  Persians,  returned 
before  evening,  without  having  seen  any  ships 
approaching  in  that  direction. 

This  intelligence  "was  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  The  flwt 
who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  necessity,  to  JStoSS?  ^ 
abandon  their  present  posture.  The  enemy,  who  «""• 
had  lately  suffered  so  severely  in  the  storm,  were 
now  further  weakened  by  a  considerable  diminu- 
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CHAP,  tion  of  their  fleet.    The  strength  of  the  adverse 

^       parties  being  thus  reduced  nearer  to  an  equality, 

the  weaker  seized  the  opportunity  to  display  their 

courage  in  %htt  and  their  superior  skill  in  naval 

action.   About  sun-set  they  approached  in  a  line, 

and  offered  battle  to  the  Persians.   The  latter  did 

not  decline  the  engagement,  as  their  ships  were 

still  sufficiently  numerous  to  surround  those  of 

their  opponents.     At  the  first  signal  the  Greeks 

formed  into  a  circle,  at  the  second  they  began  the 

fight.     Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass, 

and  having  the  enemy  on  every  side,  they  soon 

took  thirty  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  many  more. 

Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  impetuous 

bursts  of  rain  and  thunder;  the  Greeks  retired 

into  the  harbour  of  Artemisium  j  the  enemy  were 

driven  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  As  the  wind  blew 

from  the  south,  the  dead  bodies  and  wrecks 

dashed  with  violence  against  the  sides  of  their 

ships,  and  disturbed  the  motion  of  their  oars. 

The  Barbarians  were  seized  with  consternation 

and  despair ;  for  scarcely  had  they  time  to  breathe, 

after  the  former  storm  and  shipwreck  near  Mount 

Pelion,  when  they  were  compelled  to  a  dangerous 

sea-fight;    after  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 

battle,  they  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom 

and  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tempest    By  good 

fortune,  rather  than  by  design,  the  greatest 

part  of  the  fleet  escaped  immediate  destruction, 

and  gained  the  Pegasean  Bay.     Their  calamities 

were  great  and    unexpected;    but  the  ships 

ordered  to  sail  round  Eubcea  met  with  a  still 

more  dreadful  disaster,   They  were  overtaken  by 
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the  storm,  after  they  had  adventured  farther  chap. 
from  the  shore  than  was  usual  with  the  wary  ^' 
mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds  soon  intercepted 
the  stars,  by  which  alone  they  directed  their 
course.  They  were  driven  they  knew  not  whi- 
ther by  the  force  of  the  winds,  or  impelled  by 
the  impetuosity  of  currents.  In  addition  to 
these  misfortunes,  they  were  terrified  by  the 
thunder,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  ;  and 
after  continuing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  the  sport  of  the  elements,  they  all  pe- 
rished *  miserably,  amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  an  unknown  coast. 

The  morning  arose  with  different  prospects  and 
hopes  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  To  the  for- 
mer it  discovered  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  fifty-three  Athenian  ships.  Encouraged  by 
this  favourable  circumstance,  they  determined 
again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  because  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  their  skill  in  fighting  their 
ships,  rendered  the  dusk  peculiarly  propitious  to 
their  designs.  At  the  appointed  time,  they 
sailed  towards  the  road  of  Aphet6,  and  having 
cut  off  the  Cicilian  squadron  from  the  rest, 
totally  destroyed  it,  and  returned  at  night  to 
Artemisium. 

The   Persian  commanders  being  deeply  af-  xhe  se- 
fected  with  their  repeated  disasters,,  but  still  «^^  ^^ 
more  alarmed  at  the  much  dreaded  resentment  Artcmi- 
of  their  king,  they  determined  to  make  one 

3  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  1  J.    Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  17. 
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CHAP,  vigorous  effort,  for  restoring  the  glory  of  their 
.^^'  y  arms.  By  art  and  stratagem,  «id  under  favour 
of  the  night,  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained 
many  Important  advantages.  It  now  belonged 
to  the  Persiang  to  chuse  the  time  for  action.  On 
the  third  day  at  noon,  they  sailed  forth  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  which  was  still  sufficiently 
extensive  to  infold  the  Grecian  lirte.  The 
Greeks,  animated  by  former  success,  were  averse 
to  decline  any  offer  of  battle  j  yet  it  is  probable 
that  their  admirals,  and  particularly  Tliemisto* 
cles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Rage,  resent- 
ment, and  indignation,  supplied  the  defect  of 
the  Barbarians  in  skill  and  courage.  The  battle 
was  longer,  and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  for- 
mer occasion  j  many  Grecian  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed J  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
particularly  signalized  themselves  on  the  side  of 
tlie  Barbarians,  as  the  Athenians  did  on  that  of 
the  Greeks.  The  persevering  valour  of  the  lat- 
ter at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  retiring,  and 
acknowledging  their  superiority,  by  leaving  them 
in  possession  of  the  dead  and  the  wreck.  But  the 
victory  cost  them  dear  j  since  their  vessels,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced 
to  a  very  shattered  condition  j  and  their  great 
inferiority  in  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships, 
made  them  feel  more  sensibly  every  diminution 
of  strength.  . 
^^^  This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  make  them 

saU  to  the  think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet  retire  in 
Gu^h?      safety)  to  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  * 

«5 
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The  inclination  to  this  measure  received  addi-  c  H  A  P. 
tional  force  from  considering,  that  the  Persians,  ,  ^  ^ 
however  unfortunate  by  sea,  had  still  an  immense 
army;  whereas  the^principal  hope  of  Greece  cen- 
tered in  its  fleet.  While  the  commanders  were 
occupied  with  these  reflections,  Abronycus,  an 
Athenian,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  gallef 
of  thirty  oars,  to  cruise  in  the  Malian  bay,  and 
to  watch  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
arrived  with  an  account  of  the  glorious  deatii  of 
Leonidas.  Thei  engagements  by  aea  and  land 
had  been  fought  on  the  same  day.  In  both  the 
Greeks  defended  a  narrow  pass,  against  a  supe- 
jior  power ;  and  in  both  the  Persians  had,  with 
very  different  success,  attempted,  by  surround- 
ing, to  conquer  them.  The  intelligence  brought 
by  Abronycus  confirmed  their  resolution  of  sail- 
ing southward  ;  for  it  seemed  of  very  little  im- 
portance  to  defend,  the  shores,  after  the  enemy 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  centre  of  the 
northern  territories.  Having  passed  the  narrow 
Euripus,  they  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Attica, 
and  anchored  in  the  strait  of  the  Saronic  Gulph, 
which  separates  the  island  of  Salamis  from  the 
harbours  of  Athens.  * 

Before  they  left  Artemisium,  Themistocles,  xhemis- 
ever  watchful  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  ^"^^ 
country,  endeavoured  to  alienate*  from  the  Great  for  making^ 
King  the  affections  of  his  bravest  auxiliaries.  d^°"^ 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prudent  Artabanus,  their  aliieiL 
Xerxes  had  conducted  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
an   unnatural  expedition  against  their  mother- 

•  Herodot,  1.  viii.  c.  21.  *  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  22, 
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country.  His  wise  kinsman  in  vain  pereuaded 
him  to  send  them  back,  because  it  appeared 
equally  dishonourable  and  dangerous  to  depend 
on  the  service  of  men,  which  could  only  be  em- 
ployed in  his  favour  at  the  expence  of  every 
principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  sentiment  of 
virtue.  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats  and  pro- 
mises, and  chiefly  by  honouring  them  with 
marks  of  distinguished  preference,  Xerxes  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  reluctant  fidelity.  In 
order  at  once  to  destroy  a  connection,  which  of 
its  own  accord  seemed  ready  to  dissolve,  Themi- 
stocles  engraved  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water- 
ing-place of  Artemisium,  the  following  words : 
"  Men  of  Ionia,  your  conduct  is  most  unjust  in 
fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and  in  attempt* 
ing  to  enslave  Greece ;  resolve,  therefore,  while 
it  is  yet  in  your  power,  to  repair  the  injury.  — 
If  you  cannot  immediately  desert  from  the 
Persian  fleet,  yet  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  ac- 
complish this  design  when  we  come  to  an  en- 
gagement. You  ought  to  remember,  that  your- 
selves gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel  between  us 
and  the  Barbarians ;  and  farther,  that  the  same 
duties  which  children  owe  to  their  parents, 
colonies  owe  to  their  mother-country/'  • 
Xcrxcft  ad-  When  news  arrived  that  the  Grecian  fleet  had 
^th  Wi  abandoned  Artemisium,  Xerxes  regarded  this  re* 
worL  ^  treat  of  the  enemy  as  equal  to  a  victory.  He 
Attica.  therefore  issued  orders,  that  his  naval  force,  after 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  should  proceed  to 

*  This  sentiment  is  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  occurs  often  ia  the 
Roman  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers.  "  Quae  liberi  parentibus,  ea 
coloni  antiquae  patri«  debent."    T.  Livius. 
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take  possession  ofthe  harbours  of  Athens;  while,  chap. 
at  the  head  of  his  resistless  army,  he  intended  to  ^  x. 
make  a  victorious  procession,  rather  than  a  march, 
into  the  Attic  territory*  The  road  thither  from 
Thermopylae  passed  through  the  countries  of 
Fhocis  and  Bceotia,  the  latter  of  which  had  al- 
ready acknowledged  his  authority.  The  Pho- 
cians  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  and  were 
still  farther  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after 
the  Thessalians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had 
embraced  the  party  of  Xerxes.  Such  were  the 
violent  animosities  which  divided  these  hostile 
states,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  which- 
ever  side  the  Thessalians  had  taken,  the  Pho- 
cians  would  still  have  opposed  them.  He 
might  perhaps  have  extended  the  observation  to 
the  other  principal  republics.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defending  the  cause  of 
Greece,  rendered  the  rival  states  of  Thebes  and 
Argos  zealous  in  the  service  of  Persia  j  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  their  country,  that  they 
had  to  struggle  with  domestic  sedition,  while 
they  opposed  and  defeated  a  foreign  invasion. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the  Rava^ 
Persian  army  separated  into  two  divisions,  with  a    *^^^' 
view  to  obtain  more  plentiful  supplies  of  food 
and  forage,  and  to  destroy  more  completely  the 
possessions  of  their  enemies.     The  most  nume* 
rous  division  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
Cephissus,    which   flows  from    the   Thessalian 
mountains  to  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia.     The  • 
fertile  banks  of  the  Cephissus  were  adorned  by 
Charadra,   Neon,   Elataea,  and  other  populous 
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CHAP,  cities,  all  of  which  were  burned  or  demolished 
^  J^    ,  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Thessalians.     Historians  particularly  regret 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  walls  of  Ab6,  a 
city  held  in  peculiar  respect  on  account  of  tlie 
temple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its  unerring  oracles, 
and  enriched  from  the  earliest  times  by  the 
revered  donations  of  superstition.     The  inhabit- 
ants had  in  general  abandoned  their  towns,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible  retreats  of 
mount  Parnassus.      But  the  natives  of  Ab6, 
vainly  confiding  for  safety  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  became  a  prey  to  an  undistinguishing 
rage, which  equally  disregarded  things  sacred  and 
profane.      The  men  perished  by  the  sword,  the 
women  by  the  brutal  lust  of  the  Barbarians. 
Extraordi.       After  committing  these  dreadful  ravages,  the 
vOTture  of  principal  division  of  the  army  marched  into  Bceo- 
a  detach-    ^ia,  by  the  way  of  Orchomenus.    The  smaller 

ment  that       ^      •/  •'        ^ 

attacked  part  (if  either  portion  of  such  an  immense  host 
Delphi  j^^y  Y^^  distinguished  by  that  epithet)  stretched 
to  the  right,  along  the  western  skirts  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  and  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from 
the  banks  of  the  "Cephissus  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  immense 
riches  collected  in  this  sacred  edifice,  that 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  their  amount  as  with  that  of  his  own  trea- 
sury ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess  that 
invaluable  depository.  The  Delphians  having 
learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Abe,  that  their 
religious  employment  could  not  aflTord protection, 
either  to  their  property  or  to  their  persons,  con- 
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suited  the  oracle,  "  Whether  they  should  hide  chap. 
their  treasures  under  ground,  or  transport  them  to  v  _^'  ^ 
some  neighbouring  coimtry?"  The  Pythia  re- 
plied, "  That  the  arms  of  Apollo  were  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  his  shrine/'  The  Delphians, 
therefore,  confined  their  attention  to  the  means 
necessary  for  their  personal  safety.  The  womeii 
and  children  were  transported  by  sea  to  Achaia; 
the  men  climbed  to  the  craggy  tops  of  Mount 
Cirphis,  or  descended  to  the  deep  caverns  of  Par- 
nassus. Only  sixty  persons,  the  immediate  mi- 
nisters of  Apollo,  kept  possession  of  the  sacred 
city.  But,  could  we  credit  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient historians,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gods 
had  not  abandoned  Delphi:  scarcely  had  the 
Persians  reached  the  temple  of  Minerva  the  Pro- 
vident, situate  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town, 
when  the  air  thickened  into  an  unusual  darkness. 
A  violent  storm  arose  j  the  thunder  and  lightning 
were  terrible.  At  length  the  tempest  burst  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  separated  fro;n  its  sides  two 
immense  rocks,  which  rolling  down  with  increased 
violence,  overwhelmed  the  nearest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  long  remained  in  the  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
iGrreeks  as  a  standing  proof  of  the  miracle.  But 
without  supposing  any  supernatural  intervention, 
we  may  believe  that  an  extraordinary  event,  hap- 
pening  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would 
produce  great  terror  and  consternation  in*  the 
Barbarian  army,  since  many  of  the  nations  which 
composed  it  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Apollo, 
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CHAP/  and  must  therefore  have  been  sensible  of  their 
V  -  '  .  intended  impiety,  in  despoiling  his  temple*  The 
awful  solemnity  of  the  place  conspired  with  the 
horrors  of  the  tempest,  and  the  guilty  feelings  of 
their  own  consciences.  These  united  terrors  were 
sufficient  to  disturb  all  the  rational  principles  of 
their  minds,  and  even  to  confound  the  clearest 
perceptions  of  their  senses.  They  believed  that 
they  heard  many  sounds  which  they  did  not  hear  j 
and  that  they  saw  many  phantoms  which  to  the 
mind's  eye  only  were  visible.  An  universal  panic 
seized  them ;  at  first  they  reniained  motionless,  in 
silent  amazement;  they  afterwards  fled  with  dis- 
ordered steps  and  wild  despair.  The  Delphians, 
who  perceived  their  confusion,  and  who  believed 
that  the  gods,  by  the  most  manifest  signs^  de- 
fended their  favourite  abode,  rushed  impetuously 
from  their  fastnesses,  and  destroyed  great  num- 
bers  of  the  terrified  and  unresisting  enemy. '  The 
remainder  took  the  road  of  Boeotia,  in  order  to 
join  the  main  body  under  Xerxes,  which  having 
already  destroyed  the  hostile  cities  of  Thespiaj 
and  Platsea,  was  marching  with  full  expectation, 
to  inflict  complete  vengeance  on  the  Athenians. 
Xerxes  in-  The  united  army  arrived  in  the  Attic  territory 
JjJ^  three  months  after  their  passage  over  the  Helle- 
spont  They  laid  waste  the  country,  burned  the 
cities,  and  levelled  the  temples  with  the  ground. 
At  length,  they  took  possession  of  the  capital ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  by  a  retreat  no  less  prudent 
than  magnanimous,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
fiiry  of  their  resentment* 

^Herodot.  1.  viJi.  c.57.  &  seq.  &  Diodof.  1.  xi.  p.  9S0, 
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It  was  impossible  for  the  Athenians  at  once  to 
oppose  .the  Persian  army,  which  marched  from 
B(Botia»  and  to  defend  the  western  coast  of  Greece  whick  the 
against  the  ravages  of  a  numerous  fleet  The  iSS^Sl. 
inhabitants  of  Pdoponnesus,  despairing  of  beii^  *^ 
able  to  reast  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  bad 
begun  to  build  a  waU  across  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, as  their  only  security  on  the  side  of  the 
land  against  the  Barbaric  invasion.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  embraced  a  resolution  which 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  their  former  exploits. 
They  abandcmed  to  the  Persian  rage  their  viU 
Iflges^  their  territory,  their  walls,  their  cily  itself^ 
with  the  revered  tombs  of  their  ancestors  {  their 
wives,  and  children,  and  aged  parents  were  trans* 
ported  to  the  isles  of  Salamis  and  .^S^a,  and  to 
the  graerous  city  of  Troezen^  on  the  Argolic 
coast,  which,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of 
Argos,  the  capital  c^  that  province,  stedfastly 
adhered  to  the  maxims  of  patriotism,  and  the 
duties  of  friendship.  The  embarkation  was 
made  with  such  haste,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  their  household 
lumiture,  their  statues  and  pictureSf  and  in  gene* 
ralthemostvaluabiepart  of  their  property.  But 
they  were  willing  to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake 
of  ihw  country,  which  they  wdl  knew  consisted 
Qot  in  bouses,  lands^  and  effects  \  but  in  that 

AXX*  ^  vtr*  or  »0«y  ANAPS2 

Avrm  OMj'ciy  ctSorcf , 

SrrovOa  rnxn  «»  voKm. 

Alcmvs,  apud  Arim* 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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CHAP,  equal  constitution  of  government,  which  they 
had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  pos- 
terity. This  constitution  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  defend,  unless  they  determined,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  and  of  every  thing  dear  ta 
them^  to  maintain  the  general  independence  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy  j  the  interest  of  which 
became  doubly  precious,  by  being  thus  insepa- 
rably connected  with  their  own. 
and  cm-  The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  or  of 
thefleocat  handling  an  oar,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet 
SaUmit.  stationed  at  Salamis.  The  ships  equipped  and 
manned  by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  number 
those  of  all  their  allies  together,  although  the 
combined  forc6  was  considerably  augmented  by 
the  naval  strength  of  Epirus  and  Acamania, 
which,  formerly  doubtful  and  irresolute,  had  been 
determined  to  the  side  of  Greece  by  the  fortunate 
issue  of.  the  engagements  at  Artemisium.  The 
whole  Grecian  armament,  thus  increased,  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  eighty  vessels.  That  of 
the  Persians,  which  now  took  possession  of  the 
Athenian  harbours,  laying  to  the  south  of  the 
strait  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  had  also  received 
a  powerful  reinforcement.  The  Locrians,  Boeo- 
tians, and  in  general  every  people  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  readily  supplying  th6m  with 
ships ;  and  several  of  the  Egsean  islands  having 
at  length'prepared  the  contingents  which  they 
had  respectively  been  commanded  to  furnish. 
We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the  number  or 
strength  of  the  additional  squadron  ;  but  it  was 
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supposed  fully  to  compensate  the  loss  occasioned 
hy  storms,  and  sea-fights,  and  to  restore  the  Per- 
sian fleet  to  its  original  complement  of  twdve 
hundred  saiL  * 

Trusting  to  the  immense  superiority  of  his  ar-  Xerx« 
mamentt  Xerxes  was  still  desirous  to  make  trial  to^^^^ 
of  his  fortune  at  sea,  notwithstanding  his  former  ^^^^  ^ 
disasters  on  that  element     But,  before  he  came 
to  a  final  resolution,  he  summoned  a  council  of 
war,  in  order  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his  maritime 
subjects  or  allies.     The  tributary  kings  of  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  the  leaders  of  the  Egyptians,  Cypri- 
ans, and  Cilicians,  ever  ready  to  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  their  sovereign,  offered  Hiany  frivolous 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  alternative  to  which  th^y 
perceived  him  inclined.    But  in  the  fleet  of  is  power- 
Xerxes  there  was  a  Grecian  queen  named  Arte-  ^J^J*' 
misia,  widow  of  the  prince  of  Halicamassus,  and  ^^"^  ^ 


who  had  assumed  the  government  of  that  city  Artemiiia. 
and  territory  for  the  benefit  of  her  infant  son. 
Compelled  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  or  perhaps 
irritated  against  the  Athenians  for  some  reasons 
which  history  does  not  record,  she  not  only  fitted 
out  five  ships  to  attend  the  Persian  expedition, 
but  took  upon  herself  the  command  of  her  little 
squadron,  and  on  every  oqca^on  conducted  it 
with  equal  skill  and  bravery.  Such  vigour  (^ 
mind,  united  with  so  delicate  a  form,  deserved  to 
excite  admiration  in  every  part  of  the  world;  but 
the  manly  spirit  of  Artemisia  becomes  still  more 
adn^rable,  when  we  consider  the  severe  restraints 
which  have  been  in  all  ages  imposed  on  the  fe- 

'  Herodot.  Diodor.  uba  tupra;  et  Plut.  in  Themistocle. 
H  H  2 
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male  sex,  by  the  manners  and  climate  of  Asia* 
Her  superior  genius  recommended  her  to  the. 
peculiar  favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was  obliged  to 
esteem  in  a  woman  the  virtues  which  he  him^lf 
wanted  spirit  to  practise*  Trusting  to  his  ad- 
vantageous opinion  of  her  courage  and  fidelity, 
Artemisia  dissented  from  the  general  voice  of  the 
allies,  and  even  opposed  the  inclination  of  the 
prince^  **  Her  former  exploits  on  the  coast  of 
Euboea  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  her  present 
advice  was  not  the  child  of  timidity.  She  had 
been  ever  forward  to  expose  her  person  and  her 
fame  in  the  service  of  the  Great  King ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  dissemble  the  manifest  superi*- 
ority  of  the  Greeks  in  naval  afikir9«  Y^t,  were 
the  two  armaments  as  much  on  a  foot  of  equality 
in  pmnt  of  bravery  and  experience,  as  they  were 
unequal  in  numbers,  what  motive  could  induce 
Xerxes  to  venture  another  engagement  at  sea  ? 
Was  he  not  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the 
great  object  of  the  war  ?  The  Spartans,  who 
had  opposed  his  progress  at  Thermopylss,  had 
reaped  the  just  fhiits  of  their  temerity :  those 
assembled  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  might  easily 
be  involved  in  a  similar  fkte.  The  Pdopmmesus 
might  then  be  kid  waste  by  fire  and  swcH^d, 
which  would  complete  tlie  destruction  of  Greece. 
Instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  that  pen- 
insula, should  Xerxes  choose  to  continue  only  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Attic  territory,  four  hundred 
Grecian  ships  could  not  long  be  supjdied  with 
provisions  from  the  barren  rocks  of  Salamis.  Ne- 
cessity  must  compel  them  to  surrender,  or  drive 
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them  to  their  respective'  cities,  where  they  would 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Persian  anns/'  These 
judicious  observations  were  heard  without  appro- 
bation ;  the  worst  opinion  prevailed,  being  tlie 
best  adapted  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  Grrecian  commanders  observed  that  DeUbere- 
the  enemy  prepared  to  venture  another  engage-  Greeks, 
ment  at  sea,  they  likewise  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate whether  they  should  continue  in  the  strait 
between  Salamis  and  Attica«  or  proceed  further 
up  the  gulph,  towards  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
The  latter  proposal  was  generally  approved  by 
the  confederates  of  Peloponnesui,  who  anxiously 
desired,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  approach 
as  near  as  possUile  to  their  respective  cities.  Some 
hastened  to  their  ships,  and  hoisted  sail  in  order 
to  depart ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  their  ex- 
ample would  be  soon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet. 
On  board  the  ship  of  Themistodes  was  Mnesi- 
philus,  fSarmetly  mentioned  as  the  instructor  of 
iris  youth,  and  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his 
counsdlor  and  friend.  The  experienced  wisdcnn 
of  Mnesiphilus  readily  discerned,  that  should  the 
Greeks  sail  from  Salamis,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  general  dispersion  of  their  arma- 
ment. He  therefore  exhorted  Themistocles  to 
endeavour,  by  all  possible  means,  to  prevent  this 
&tai  measure;  and  particularly  to  persuade  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to  alter  his  present 
intention. 

Themistocles  readily  embraced  the  (pinion  of  gui<ied  by 
his  friend.   Having  waited  on  Euribiades,  be  ob-  um  of 
tained  bis  consent  to  summon  a  second  ass^nbly  ^^^ 

HH  3 
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of  the  confederates.  After  they  were  fully  con* 
vened,  the  Athenian  began  to  odl  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  their  afiairs ;  but  his  discourse  wa$ 
insolently  interrupted  by  Adimantus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  CorintMans^  who  had  constantly 
discovered  a  particular  solicitude  for  returning 
to  the  isthmus.  Themistocles,  no  less  prudent 
than  brave,  answered  bis  reproaches  with  calm- 
ness, and  then  addressing  himself  to  Euribiades, 
V  The  fate  of  Greece,"  says  he,  "  depends  on 
the  decision  of  the  present  moment,  and  that  de- 
cision on  you  J  if  you  resolve  to  sail  to  the  isth- 
mus>  we  must  abandon  Salamis;  Megara,  and 
JEgina ;  we  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  in  an  open 
sea,  where  the  enemy  may  fully  avail  themselves 
of  their  superior  numbers ;  and,  as  the  Persian 
army  will  certainly  attend  the  motions  of  their 
fleet,  we  shall  draw  their  combined  strength  to- 
wards the  Grecian  peninsula,  our  last  and  only 
retreat.  But  if  you  determine  to  retain  the  ships 
in  their  present  station,  the  Persians  will  find  it 
impossible,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to  attack  us  at 
once  with  their  whole  force :  we  shall  preserve 
Megara  and  Salamis,  and  we  shall  effectually  de- 
fend Peloponnesus ;  for  the  Barbarians  being,  as 
I  firmly  trust,  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement, 
will  not  penetrate  further  than  Attica,  but  return 
home  with  disgrace/!  He  had  scarcely  ended 
his  words,  when  Adimantus  broke  forth  into  new 
invectives,  affecting  surprise  that  Euribiades 
should  listen  to  a  man,  who,  since  the  taking  of 
Athens,  had  not  any  city  to  defend :  that  the 
Atheni^ms  ought  then  to  liave  a  voice  in  the 
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council,  when  they  could  say  they  had  a  home. 
Tbemistocles  replied,  <<  that  the  Athenians  had 
indeed  undervalued  their  private-estates  and  pos- 
sessions, in  comparison  of  their  political  independ- 
ence and  die  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  glo- 
riously abandoned  their  city  in  defence  of  their 
country.  But  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  for 
the  public  good,  they  had  still  an  home  far  more 
valuable  than  Corinth,  two  hundred  ships  of  war 
well  armed  and  manned,  which  jio  nation  of 
Greece  could  resist  That  should  the  Confede- 
rates persist  in  their  present  dangerous  resolution^ 
the  Athenians  would  in  these  ships  embark  their 
wives  and  families ;  desert  allies,  which  had  first 
forsaken  themselves;  and  repair  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  ancient  ora- 
cles, that  Athens  should,  in  some  future  time, 
form  a  great  and  flourishing  settlement.  Ths^t 
the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret  the 
advice  of  iTiemistocles,  when,  abandoned  by  the 
most  considerable  member  of  their  league,  they 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarian  Jnvader.V 
The  firmness  of  this  discourse  shook  the  resdu- 
tion  of  the  confederates  \  and  it  was  determined 
by  the  majority  to  remain  at  Salamis.  \ 

Between  tl^  important  resolve  and  the  en- 
gagement, there  intervened  a  moment  of  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.  The  minds  of  men, 
impressed  with  an  awful  anticipation  of  the  events 
about  to  be  transacted,  were  thrown  oBT  their  or- 
dinary  bias ;  and  as  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  agency  of  invisible  beings,  are  always  fondly 
connected  in  the  imagination^ with  the  momentous 
H  H  4 
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concerns  of  human  life,  the  Gre^s  felt,  m  be* 
lieved  they  felt,  extraordinarj  convulsions  of  the 
elements ;  they  saw  hideous  sqpectres  in  the  air  $ 
and  heard,  or  fancied  they  heard,  the  most  teni- 
ble  and  threatening  voices.^  But  all  thess  strange 
and  supernatural  appearances^  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  doubtful  or  alarming,  were  proved^ 
by  a  clear  and  explicit  oracle,  to  foretel  the  de- 
struction of  the  Barbarians* 
raiciy  to         Notwithstanding  this  fitvourable  intimation  cf 
thdr  opi-   the  divine  wiU,  which  was  carefully  improved  by 
"""''        the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Themistocles,  the 
Peloponnesians  were  ready  to  return  to  their  first 
determination.    A  vessel  arriving  from  the  isth- 
mus,  brought  advice  that  the  fortifications  there 
were  almost  completed ;  if  the  fleet  retired  to 
the  neighbouring  ^ore,  the  sailors  m^ht,  even 
afler  a  defeat  at  sea,  take  refuge  behmd  their 
waUs ;  but  if  conquered  near  the  coasts  of  Sala- 
mis,  they  woidd  be  for  ever  separated  from  their 
femilies  and  friends,  and  confined,  without  hope 
or  resource^  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  barren 
island.     In  important  alternatives,  when  the  ar« 
guments  on  each  side  are  almost  equally  persua- 
sive, the  party  which  we  have  embraced  often 
appears  the  worst,  knerely  because  we  have  em- 
braced  it.    Any  new  circumstance  or  consider- 
ation is  always  capable  of  changing  the  balance, 
and  we  hastily  approve  what  we  rejected  after 
prevented  much  deliberation.    Lest  this  propensity  should, 
i4*»£^'    ^  *^^^  ^'^^  n^uc*»  reason  to  fear,  again  discoo^ 

'•  Lymw  Fuo.  Ont    Henxlot,  ibiiL 
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cert  his  measures^  Themistocles  determined  to  c-hap. 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  possibility  of  gra-  .  ^\^^ 
tifying  it.  There  commonl j  lived  in  his  fiimilj  sure  of 
a  man  named  Sicinus,  who  at  present  accompa*  2^[** 
nied  him.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  em- 
ployed  in  the  education  of  his  children ;  but  by 
the  generosity  of  his  patr(m,  had  acquired  the 
rank  of  citizen,  with  coninderable  riches.  The 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  this  man  rendered  him  a 
proper  instrument  for  executing  a  stratagem, 
which  concealed,  under  the  mask  of  treachery^ 
the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  Having  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  Themistodes,  he 
privately  sailed  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  obtain- 
ing admission  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  de- 
clared ^<  That  he  had  been  sent  by  the  captain 
of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer  endure 
the  insolence  of  his  countrymen,  to  acquaint  the 
Great  King,  that  the  Greeks,  seized  with  con- 
sternation at  the  near  approach  of  danger,  had 
determined  to  make  their  escape  under  cover  of 
the  night}  that  now  was  the  time.fisr  the  Per- 
sians to  achieve  the  most  glorious  of  all  their 
exploits,  ami  by  intercepting  the  flight  of  their 
enemies,  accomplish  their  destruction  at "  once.*' 
The  advice  was  bdeved ;  the  whole  day,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  succeeding  night,  the  Persians 
empkn^  in  securing  1^  several  passages  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  adjacent  coast ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  neglected  that  could  con- 
tribute to  their  success,  they  filled  the  little  isle» 

•»  Herodot  l.tiii.  clxxv. 
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or  rather  rock,  of  Psyttalea,  lying  betweeh  Salj^ 
mis  and  the  continent,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Persian  infantry,  in  order  to  intercept  the  mise- 
rable remnant  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  their 
expected  defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  refuge. 
His  inter-       The  first  intelligence  of  these  operations  was 

VI6W  With 

Arisiidcs.  brought  to  the  Grecian  fleet  by  Aristides  the. 
Athenian,  who  seems  not  to  have  availed  himself 
of  the  general  act  of  indemnity  to  return  from 
banishment,  but  who  readily  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  country.  Having  with 
difficulty  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  from  the  isle 
of  j^gina,  the  generous  patriot  immediately  com- 
municated an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  there 
to  his  rival  and  enemy,  Themistocles,  who,  meet- 
ing his  generosity  with  equal  frankness,  made 
him  the  confident  of  his  secret.  Their  inter- 
view was  as  memorable  as  the  occasion;  and, 
after  a  continued  life  of  opposition  and  hatred, 
they  now  first  agreed  to  suspend  their  private 
animosities,  in  order  to  promote  the  common  in- 
terest of  their  coimtry.  As  the  Peloponnesian 
commanders  were  either  wavering  and  irresolute, 
or  had  determined  to  set  sail,  Aristides  was  de- 
sired to  inform  them  of  the  arf angement  which 
he  ha^  seen  ;  the  consideration  of  his  country, 
however,  rendered  his  evidence  suspected,  and 
it  was  imagined  that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the 
general  interest  of  the  confederates  to  the  safety 
of  the  Athenian  families  in  Salamis.  But  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  isle  of  Tenos 
confirmed  the  veracity  of  his  report,  and  the 
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Pe)qx)nnesiaQs  resolved  to  fight,  because  it  vfBs  chap. 
impossible  to  fly.  '*  *  ^    ^'    . 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  Grecian  ships  Sea-fight 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Per-  ^saUmU. 
sians,  who  had  been  surprised  at  not  finding  them 
attempt  to  escape  during  night,  were  still  more 
surprised  when  morning  discovered  their  artful 
orderly  arrangement.  The  Greeks  began  with 
the  light  their  sacred  hymns  and  pecans,  which 
preceded  their  triumphal  songs  of  war,  accom- 
panied by  the  animating  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  sdiores  of  Attica  re-echoed  to  the  rocks  of 
Salamis  and  Psyttalea.  The  Grecian  acclama- 
tions filled  the  sky.  Neither  their  appearance 
nor  their  words  betokened  flight  or  fear,  but 
rather  determined  intrepidity  and  invincible  cou- 
rage. Yet  was  their  valour  tempered  witb  wisdom. 
Themistocles  delayed  the  attack  until  the  ordi- 
nary breeze  should  spring  up,  which  was  no  less 
favourable  to  the  experience  of  the  Grecian  ma- 
riners, than  dangerous  to  the  lofly  unwieldiness 
of  the  Persian  ships.  '•  The  signal  was  then 
given  for  the  Athenian  line  to  bear  down  against 
that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  rode  on  the  west, 
off  the  coast  of  Eleusis  j  while  the  Peloponne** 
sians  advanced  against  the  enemy's  left  wing 
stationed  on  the  east,  near  the  harbour  of  the 
Piraeus.  The  Persians,  confiding  in  their  num- 
ber, and  secure  of  victory,  did  not  decline  the 
fight.  A  Phoenician  galley,  of  uncommon  size 
and  strength,  was  distinguished  in  the  front  of 

y*  Hcrodot.  1.  viii.  c.  \xjs\x,  et  leq.  ^>  Id  ibtiL 
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CHAP,  their  line  by  every  circumstance  of  naval  pomp, 
r  In  the  eagerness  to  engage,  she  far  outstripped 
her  companions ;  but  her  career  was  checked 
midway  between  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian 
galley  which  had  sailed  forth  to  meet  her.  The 
first  shock  shattered  her  sculptured  prow,  the 
second  buried  her  in  the  waves.  The  Athenians, 
encouraged  by  this  auspicious  prelude,  proceeded 
with  their  whole  force,  animating  each  other  to 
the  combat  by  a  martial  song :  <<  Advance,  ye 
sons  of  Athens,  save  your  country,  defend  your 
wives  and  children,  deliver  the  temples  of  your 
gods,  regain  the  sacred  tombs  of  your  renowned 
forefathers;  tim  day^  the  common  cause  of 
Greece  demands  your  valour.*'  The  battle  was 
bloody  and  destructive,  and  disputed  on  the  side 
of  the  Persians  ¥dth  more  obstinate  resistance 
than  on  any  former  occasion ;  for,  from  the  Attic 
coast,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  on  the  top  rf 
Mount  iEgialos,  Xerxes  observed  the  scene  of 
action,  and  attentively  remarked,  with  a  view  to 
reward  and  punish,  the  various  behaviour  of  his 
subjects.  The  presence  of  their  prince  operated 
on  their  hc^es,  and  still  more  powerfully  on  their 
fears.  But  neither  the  hope  of  acquiring  the 
fevour,  nor  the  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  a  despot,  could  furnish  principles  of  iaction 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  patriotism 
and  love  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  Greeks. 
To  the  dignity  of  their  motives,  as  much  as  \x^ 
the  superiority  of  their  skill,  the  latter  owed  their 
unexampled  success  in  this  memorable  engage- 
ment    The  foremost  ships  of  the  Phcenicians 
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were  dispersed  or  sunk.    Amidst  the  terror  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  their  repulse,  they  ran 
foul  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  behind  them.    The  Athenians  skilfully  en-  The  Per- 
circled  them  around,  compressed  them  into  a  tiUiyde- 
narrower  space,  and  increiraed  their  disorder;  ^^^' 
they  wiere  at  length  entangled  in  each  other,  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  action,  and,  to  use  the 
humble,  but  expressive  figure  of  an  eye-witness, 
'<  caught  and  destroyed  like  fish  in  a  ^*  nef 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  right  wing  j  while  the 
lonians,  who,  on  the  left,  opposed  the  fleets  of 
Peloponnesus  and  JBgina,  fbmished  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  complete  the  victory.    Many 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  mindful  of  the  advice 
given  by  Themistocles,  abandoned  the  interest 
of  the  Great  King,  and  openly  declared  for  their 
countrymen ;  others  declined  the  engagement ; 
the  remainder  were  sunk  or  put  to  flight.  Among 
those  which  escaped  was  the  ship  of  Queen  Arte- 
misia, who  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  displayed 
superior  courage  and  conduct :  she  was  closely 
pursued  by  an  Athenian  galley,  commanded  by 
Amenias,  brother  of  the  poet  .^Ischylus.    In  this 
extremity,  she  employed  a  successful,  but  very 
unwarrantable  stratagem.    The  nearest  Perdan 
vessel  was  commanded  by  Damasithymus,  a  tri- 
butary prince  of  Calynda  in  Lycia,  a  man  with 
whom  Artemisia  was  at  variance*    With  great 
dexterity,  she  darted  the  beak  of  hw  galley 
against  the  Lycian  vesseL    Damasithymus  was 
buried  in  the  waves ;  and  Amenias,  deceived  by 

■4  ^schylus  Pens. 
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this  measure,  equally  artful  and  audacious,  be- 
lieved the  vessel  of  Artemisia  one  of  those  which 
had  deserted  the  Persian  interest.  The  Phoeni- 
cian and  Ionian  squadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  exceedingly  weakened  by  the 
action  on  the  coast  of  Euboea)  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Persian  armament ;  after  these 
were  defeated,  the  ships  at  a  distance  ventured 
not  to  advance,  but  hastily  changing  sail,  mea- 
sured back  their  course  to  the  Athenian  and 
other  neighbouring  harbours.  The  victors  dis- 
daining to  pursue  them,  dragged  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coasts  of  Psyttalea 
and  Salamis.  The  narrow  seas  were  covered 
with  the  floating  creases  of  the  dead,  among 
whom  were  few  Greeks,  as  even  those  who  lost 
their  ships  in  the  engagement,  saved  their  lives 
by  swimming,  an  art  which  they  universally 
learned  as  a  necessary  branch  of  education, 
and  with  which  the  Barbarians  were  totally  un- 
acquainted.  '* 

Xerxes  had  scsu-cely  time  to  consider  and  de- 
plore the  destruction  and  disgrace  of  his  fleet, 
when  a  new  spectacle,  not  less  moiunful,  offered 
itself  to  his  sight.  The  flower  of  the  Persian 
infantry  had  taken  post,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, on  the  rocky  island  of  Psyttalea,  in  order 
to  receive  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Grecian 
armament,  which,  after  its  expected  defeat, 
would  naturally  take  refuge  on  that  barren  coast 
fiut  equally  fallacious  and  fatal  was  their  con- 
's Before  this  |^od^  it  was  a  law  at  Athens  and  other  states, 
TBt  wat9as  MeurKtcBcu  wptnw  vwf  re  koi  ypofjifutra ;  that  boys  first  learn 
reading  and  swimming.    Sam.  Petit,  de  L^.  Att.  p.  1 1. 
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jecture  concerning  the  event  of  the  battle.  The  chap. 
Greeks,  disembarking  from  their  ships,  attacked,  v  ^_' 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  victory,  those  astonished 
troops,  who,  unable  to  resist,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  fly,  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  As 
Xerxes  beheld  this  dreadful  havoc,  he  started  in 
wild  agitation  from  his  silver  throne,  rent  his 
royal  robes,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  his  re- 
turning tranquillity,  commanded  the  main  body 
of  his  forces,  posted  along  the  Athenian  coast, 
to  return  to  their  respective  camps. 

From  that  moment  he  resolved  to  return  with  Xerxes 
all  possible  expedition  into  Asia.  Yet  did  his  Ji^c"^ 
fears  and  his  policy  conceal,  for  a  few  days,  the  ^^^ece. 
design  not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  from  the. 
Persian  genersJs.  Mardonius  alone  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  his  master,  to  be- 
lieve that  his  concern  for  the  safety  of  his  illus-, 
trious  person  would  allow  him  to  remain  longer 
than  necessary  in  a  country  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  calamities.  The  artful  courtier 
availed  himself  of  the  important  secret,  to  divert 
the  storm  of  royal  resentment  which  threatened 
the  principal  author  of  this  inglorious  under-  " 
taking.  In  his  first  interview  with  Xerxes,. he 
exhorted  him  "  not  to  be  too  deeply  affected  by- 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet:  that  he  had  come  to  fight 
against  the  Greeks,  not  with  rafts  of  wood,  but 
with  soldiers  and  liorses :  that  the  valour  of  the 
Persians  had  opposed  all  resistance,  and  their  in- 
vincible sovereign  was  now.  master  of  Athens, 
the  main  object  of  his  ambition :  that  having  ac- 
complished  the  principal  end  of  the  enterprise. 
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it  wats  time  for  the  Great  King  to  return  from 
the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  govemmentt 
Mardonius  for  with  three  hundred  thousand  chosen  men  lie 
^!^with  would  undertake  to  prosecute  his  designs,  and  to 
500,000  complete  his  victory."  Such  is  the  language  of 
adulation^  too  often  held  to  princes.  The  odier 
courtiers  confirmed,  by  their  approbation,  the  ad- 
vice of  Mardonius ;  and  the  Persian  monarch, 
while  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  pusiUani* 
mity,  seemed  to  leave  Greece  in  reluctant  compli- 
ance with  the  anxious  solicitude  of  his  subjects. 
ThemLier.  The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet,  frightened 
treift'Sr  ^^  *^^  coasts  of  Greece,  returned  to  the  har- 
hb  army,  bours  of  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  assembled 
and  rendezvoused,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  in 
the  port  of  Cym6.  The  transports  were  ordered 
to  the  Hellespont,  on  the  banks  of  which  Xerxes 
arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five  days,  after 
intolerable  hardships  and  &tigue.  Famine  and 
pestilence  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  cala^^ 
mities ;  and,  excepting  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand chosen  men  committed  to  Mardonius,  a 
detachment  of*  whom  guarded  the  royal  person 
to  the  coast,  scarcely  a  remnant  was  Jeft  of 
so  many  millions.  ^^  The  bridge  ostentatiously 
erected  on  the  Hellespont  would  have  pre- 
sented, had  it  remained  entire,  a  mortifying 
monument  of  past  greatness.  But  this  magni- 
ficent fabric  had  been  destroyed  by  a  tempest: 
and  such  is  the  obscurity  with  which  Xerxes  re- 
turned firom  Greece,  compared  with  the  blaze  of 

•*  OvSfy  fi^^  W  enrol,  fl^js  Hcroikmi^  emphaticalljr. 
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grandeur  in  which  he  marched  thither,  that  it  is  chap. 
uncertain  whether  he  crossed  the  channel  in  a  .  ,-^'^ . 
Phtenician  ship  of  war,  or  only  in  a  ^''fishing-bOat* 
Having  retunied  to  Sardes,  he  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  the  disappointment  of  ambition 
by  the  gratification  of  sensuality,  and  buried 
himself  in  pleasures  more  infamous  and  degrad- 
ing, and  not  less  frightfully  criminal,  than  all 
the  disgrace  which  his  pride  had  incurred,  and 
all  the  calamities  which  his  subjects  had  either 
inflicted  or  suffered.  *® 

When  the  Greeks  had  leisure  to  examine  the  Measaret 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  success,  they  the  Greckt 
determined  in  the  first  emotions  of  triumph  and  ^  ^^ 

^  ill./*  victory 

resentment,  to  pursue  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  enemy.  That  no  Barbarian  might  escape, 
they  purposed  immediately  to  sail  northward, 
and  to  destroy  the  Persian  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont.  '  Tliis  design  was  recommended, 
and  chiefly  supported  by  the  Athenians,  who 
having  experienced  the  greatest  share  of  the 
danger,  felt  most  sensibly  the  joys  of  deliverance. 
But  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred 
that  the  Persians  were  still  suflSciently  numerous 
to  afford  just  grounds  of  terror.  To  their 
cowardice  and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want 
of  strength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  ad- 
vantages over  them ;  but  should  the  impossibility 
of  retreat  be  added  to  their  other  calamities, 
they  might  derive  courage  from  despair,  and  by 

"  Confer.  Herod.  Justin.  Com.  Nepof. 
••  Herod,  et  Diodor.  ibid, 
VOL.  I.  II 
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<:  H  A  P.  efforts  hitherto  unexerted,  repair  the  conse- 
^ ^^\^ /  quences  of  past  errors*  These  considerations, 
first  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  Euribiades  the 
Spartan,  were  adopted  by  TTiemistocles,  who 
convinced  his  countrymen  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling  that  one  man  should 
be  lord  of  Europe  and  Asia,  rather  than  their 
own  prowess,  had  given  them  the  victory  over 
Xerxes;  a  prince  of  such  folly  and  madness, 
that  he  had  treated  with  equal  irreverence  things 
human  and  divine,  destroyed  the  sacred  temples, 
overthrown  the  venerable  altars  and  images, 
and  impiously  insulted  the  gods  of  the  Helle- 
spont with  stripes  and  fetters.  That  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  glo- 
riously repelled  the  common  enemy,  to  provide 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  wives 
and  families,  to  sow  their  lands,  rebuild  their 
houses,  and  thus  to  repair,  by  the  most  indus- 
trious activity,  the  dreadful  ravages  committed 
in  their  territories. " 
Boldttn-  Themistocles  had  no  sooner  persuaded  the 
^^i^  Athenians  to  embrace  his  opinion,  than  he  se- 
**^«^  cretly  dispatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to  ac- 
quaint the  Great  King  with  the  danger  which 
he  had  so  nearly  escaped,  and  to  advise  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Xerxes  readily  believed  a  piece  of  information, 
which  agreed  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
cowardice.  The  rapidity  of  his  march  conspired 
with  other  circumstances  above  mentioned  in 
proving  fatal  to  the  lives  of  his  followers ;  and 

»•  Herodnt.  I.  yiiu  c.  108.  et  »eq. 
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tbe  crafty  Athenian,  who  well  knowing  the  un-  chap. 
stable  affections  of  the  multitude,  wished  to  de-       ^' 
serve  the  gratitude  of  a  king,  gained  the  double 
advantage  of  dispelling  sooner  than  could  other- 
wise have  happened,  that  destructive  cloud  of  Bar- 
barians which  hovered  over  his  country,  and  of 
convincing  their  leader  that  he  was  in  part  indebt- 
ed for  his  safety  to  that  very  man  whose  counsels, 
rather  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occasioned 
his  irreparable  disasters  and  most  signal  disgrace. 
The  victory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  second 
act  of  the  Persian  expedition,  which  has,  with 
much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tragedy. 
The  Greeks  soon  understood  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  return  of  Xerxes,  three  hundred  thou-  • 
sand  men,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  were  can- 
toned for  the  winter  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Thessaly,  with  a  design  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring,  and  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war« 
This  inteUigence  deterred  the  Athenians  from 
bringing  home  their  wives  and  children,  as  they 
originally  intended,  from  Troezen6,  Salamis,  and 
.^^ina,  because  they  had  reason  to  dread  that 
their  country  would  experience  new  effects  of 
Barbarian  resentment.      It  i^pears,  howevet*, 
that  a  few  citizens,  more  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
than  the  rest,  returned  to  their  ancient  habit- 
ations;   while  the  greater  part  continued  on 
board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  reside  with  their 
friends  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

According  to  modem  ideas,  it  would  be  natural  Empioj^ 
to  expect,  that,  under  the  apprehension  of  an-  ^^Qredki 
otherformidable  invasion,  theGreeks  should  have  ^v™«  *• 
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CHAP  employed  the  winter  in  raising  contributionsr,- 
levying  and  disciplining  troops,  and  concerting 
proper  measures  for  the  public  defence.  But 
such  preparations  were  in  some  degree  unneces* 
sary,  because  in  the  Grecian  republics  almost 
every  citizen  was  a  soldier;  and  the  different 
states  were  at  all  times  too  weakly  united,  to 
agree  in  any  uniform  plan  of  operations.  Besides, 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  that  early  age 
obliged  them  to  observe  many  forms  and  cere- 
monies, which  interfered  with  employments 
seemingly  more  useful,  on  such  an  important 
emergency.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  instead 
of  increasing  or  improving  their  military  esta- 
blishment, the  Greeks  spent  the  winter*^  in 
dividing  the  q>oil;  assigning  to  the  different  com- 
manders the  prizes  of  conduct  and  valour;  per- 
forming the  last  offices  to  the  dead;  celebrating 
their  games  and  festivals ;  and  displaying,  both  in 
the  multitude  of  their  prayers,  and  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  offerings,  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  their  protecting  divinities.  The  dedications 
to  the  gods  were  intrinsically  valuable.  The 
rewards  bestowed  on  their  generals  were  siipple 
tokens  of  public  esteem.  The  first  consisted  in 
vases,  statues,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver ;  the .  second  in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel, 
or  olive ;  a  circumstance  which  made  Tigranes 
the  Persian  exclaim,  "  Heavens!  against  what 
men  have  we  come  to  contend  ?  insensible  to 
interest,  they  fight  only  for  glory !" 

^  Hcrodot.  1.  viij.  c.«l.  et  leq.  ^ 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  institutions  of  c  H  A  p* 
Greece  should  have  deceived  an  untutored  Bar-  ,  ^ 
barian,  when  we  consider  that  even  the  modem  or  the 
philosopher  and  historian  have  been  too  often  ^j^ 
dazzled  by  their  splendour.  Yet  notwithstand-  mistodeg, 
ing  what  Tigranes  believed,  and  what,  from  the 
fond  admiration  of  antiquity,  many  modem 
writers  have  asserted,  the  indiscriminate  praise 
of  disinterestedness  by  no  means  belonged  to  the 
Grecians.  When  the  commanders  of  their  several 
diips  and  squadrons  assembled  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  naval  and  military  rewards,  each 
captain,  with  a  selfishness  equally  indelicate  and 
unjust,  arrogated  to  himself  the  first  prize  of 
merit;  though  most  of  them  acknowledged  the 
desert  of  Themistocles  as-  second  to  their  "own. 
This  general  assignment  of  the  second,  while  all 
alike  assumed  the  first  place,  was  equivalent  to  a 
public  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Athenian :  and 
the  honours  which  were  conferred  on  him,  both 
in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta,  sufiiciently  con- 
firmed  the  decision.  The  usual  marks  of  the 
public  esteem  were  not  indeed  attended  with  any 
immediate  profit,  but  their  consequences  were 
extremely  beneficial.  Supported  by  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  countrymen,  a  commander  by 
sea  or  land  frequently  attained  an  authority,  the 
exercise  of  which  was  equally  adapted  to  flatter 
pride  and  to  gratify  avarice.  The  behaviour  of 
Themistocles,  after  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
merit  with  the  public  to  justify  his  rapacity, 


**  Herodot.  Lviii.  c.  sj. 
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CHAP,  affords  one  memorable  example  of  this  kind ;  and 
^^-'^  _'  we  shall  meet  with  many  more,  in  examiiling  the 
subsequent  events  of  the  Grecian  history.  In* 
stead  of  remaining  at  home,  in  order  to  concert 
a  plan  for  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  country,  the  Athenian  commander  sailed 
with  a  little  squadron  to  the  Cyclades,  laid  these 
unfortunate  islands  under  a  heavy  contribution^ 
and  without  the  participation,  or  even  know- 
ledge of  his  colleagues  in  command,  enriched 
himself  and  his  favourites.  ^ 
]lg„)o-  On  the  approach  of  spring,  Mardonius  pre^ 

*""•  P[^  pared  to  take  the  field.  His  army  consisted  of 
open  the  the  Medes,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  Indians; 
**°^**^*  and  though  reduced  from  the  millions  which 
followed  Xerxes  to  about  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  men,  it  was  thereby  rather  deliv^ed  from 
an  useless  incumbrance,  than  deprived  of  any 
real  strength.  Before  marching  from  Thessaly» 
his  superstition  engaged  him  to  consult  the 
Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  probably  by  an 
erroneous  explanation  of  their  ambiguous  re- 
sponses, he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  ne- 
godation,  before  he  had  recourse  to  arms.  He 
might  treat  either  with  individual^,  or  with  com- 
munities. By  the  former  method,  the  Thebans 
assured  him,  that  he  might  beomie  master  of 
Greece,  without  hazarding  a  battle.  <<  You  have 
<mly,^'  said  they,  <<  to  send  m<»)ey  to  the  leadii^ 
men  in  the  several  republic?.  In  this  manner 
you  will  divide  each  state  into  factions ;  engage 
them  in  a  civil  war ;  and,  when  exhausted  by 

«  Herodot  I.  viil  «.  75. 
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mutual  hostilities^  they  will  readily  submit  to  chap* 
your  demands/'  Mardonius,  instead  of  pursuing  ^  ,^,_' 
this  judicious  system,  which  would  probity  have  Endea- 
been  successful,  sent  Alexander,  King  of  Mace-  dcuchthe^ 
don,  to  treat  with  such  Athenians  as  had  returned  Atheniant 
to  their  city.  This  illustrious  ambas^dor,  who  aliieti; 
boasted  an  Argive  extraction,  was  the  tributary 
prince  of  a  barbarous  country ;  but  of  a  country 
destined,  in  a  future  age,  to  attain  empire  and 
renown,  by  the  arts  of  Philip  and  the  arms  of  his 
immortal  son.  The  first  Alexander  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified  for  executing  the  office  with  which 
Mardonius  had  entrusted  him,  because  his  family 
had  long  been  connected  with  the  republic  of 
Athens,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  But 
his  commission  was  as  unwelcome  as  his  visit  was 
acceptable.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  delayed 
calling  an  assembly  to  hear  and  answer  his  dis- 
course, until  the  Spartans  (who  were  apprised  of 
the  intention  of  Mardonius)  should  send  am- 
bassadors to  assist  at  the  deliberation.  When 
all  parties  were  convened,  Alexander  declared* 
'<  That  he  was  sent  to  the  Athenians  on  the  part 
of  Mardonius,  who  had  received  a  message  firom 
the  Great  King,  intimating  his  will  to  forgive 
their  past  injuries,  to  reinstate .  them  in  their 
possessions,  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  temples, 
and  to  receive  them  into  the  number  of  his 
friends  and  confederates.'*  Mardonius  then 
spoke  for  himself:  "  What  madness,  O  Athe- 
nians, can  impel  you  to  maintain  war  against  a 
monarch,  whom  you  cannot  expect  ever  to  con- 
quer, nor  hope  alwaj/s  to  resist  ?    You  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  number  and  prowess  of  the 
troops  under  my  command,  which,  formidable 
as  they  are,  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  un- 
bounded resources  of  Xerxes.     Every  year  he 
can  invade  you  with  an  increasing  superiority  of 
strength ;  submit,  therefore,  to  a  power  which 
it  is  vain  to  oppose ;  profit,  ere  it  be  too  late,  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Great  King,  and  accept  the 
offer  of  an  alliance  which  folly  alone,  not  forti- 
tude  and  firmness,  can  engage  you  to  decline." 
Alexander  endeavoured  to  add  weight  to  these 
considerations,  by  observing,    "  That  his  past 
conduct  had  uniformly  proved  the  sincerity  of 
his  attachment  to  tlie  Athenians ;  and  that  he 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  expediency,  and  even 
necessity,   of  the   measures  now  in  agitation, 
otherwise  he  should  not  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
pose them.     He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  re- 
flect on  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
them  from  being  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  ad- 
mitted  into  the  alliance  of  Xerxes ;  to  reflect 
also  on  the  dreaj^ful  consequences  which  would 
attend  their  refusal,  since  their  country,  placed 
as  a  prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would 
thereby  be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction."" 
tat  with-        As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  his  dis- 
^•^"     course,  the  Lacedasmonian  ambassadors  repre- 
sented to  the  assembly,  **  That  they  had  been 
sent  on  the  part  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the 
measures  of  the  Barbarians,  with  whom,  in  ordv 
to  resent  the^uarrel  of  her  Athenian  allies,  Sparta 
had  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  destructive  war^ 

••  Hero4ot.  1.  viii.  c.  140. 
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Could  the  Athenians  then,  for  whose  sake  alone  chap. 
the  war  which  now  extended  over  all  Greece  was  v  ^  ^ 
originally  undertaken,  abandon  their  friends  and 
confederates,  whose  services  they  had  every  rea- 
son  to  approve  ?   Could  they  associate  with  Bar- 
barians, whose  hostiUties  they  had  every  reason 
to  resent  ?  Sparta  affectionately  sympathised  with 
their  sufferings  in  the  loss  of  their  houses  and 
their  harvests;  yet  the  confederates  in  general 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  loss :  they  had  maintained 
Uieir  wives  and  families,  supported  and  educated 
their  helpless  children,  cherished  and  sustained 
the  declining  years  of  their  parents.   Their  gene- 
rosity was  not  yet  exhausted;  if  the  Athenians 
should  be  compelled  again  to  abandon  their  coun« 
try,  they  would  again  find  the  same  hospitable  re- 
ception in  Peloponnesus;  and  tlieir.  families,  if  it 
became  necessary,  would  be  maintained  at  the 
common  expence,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who,  at 
the  expence  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  a  tyrant  like  himself.   The  Athenians 
ought  to  remember,  that  neither  justice,  nor  ho- 
Dour,  nor  fidelity,  can  be  expectedfrom  tyrants  and 
Barbarians."  ^    Having  thus  spoken,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  well  as  Alexander,  withdrew;  and 
the  Athenians,  after  a  short  deliberation,  answered 
both  parties  by  the  voice  of  Anstides,  who,  as  ar- 
chon,  or  chief  magistrate,  presided  in  the  assembly : 
jfirst,  to  the  Macedonian  they  replied,  "  Th^t  as 


•«  Herodot.  I.viii.  c.  14«. 
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they  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  strength 
of  Xerxes,  he  might  have  spared  them  the  insult 
of  describing  its  vast  superiority  to  their  own. 
Yet,  in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no  power  too 
great  to  oppose.  Return  then,  and  tell  Mar- 
donius,  that  the  Athenians  will  never  make  peace 
with  Xerxes,  while  the  sun  performs  his  annual 
course  in  the  heavens;  but  that,  trusting  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  whose  temples 
and  images  the  tyrant  has  impiously  destroyed,  we 
will  resist  him  to  the  last  extremity..  To  conclude : 
come  not  a  second  time  to  Athens  with  such  inso- 
lent messages,  indignation  at  which  may  make 
us  forget  that  you  are  our  friend,  and  connected 
with  us  by  the  sacred  ties  of  reciprocal  hospi- 
tality.'* The  answer  given  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors  was  delivered  in  a  still  higher  strain 
of  patriotism :  <<  That  the  Barbarians,  or  even  the 
peasants  of  Laconia,  should  suppose  us  capable  of 
coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Persians, 
does  not  surprise  us }  but  it  is  indeed  surprising 
that  you,  citizens  of  Sparta,  should  entertain  the 
same  groundless  fears ;  you,  who  have  so  oAea 
heard  by  report,  and  who,  on  so  many  occasions, 
have  yourselves  witnessed,  the  disinterested  mag- 
nanimity of  our  republic.  Know  then,  that  the 
richest  possessions  on  earth,  that  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Great  King,  are  not  sufficient  to  seduce 
our  unalterable  attachment  to  Greece.  The  laws 
of  God  and  man  equally  forbid  our  ingratitude ; 
or  if  all  ties  of  duty  were  dissolved,  our  resent- 
ment  against  the  Persians  would  restrain  us.  We 
must  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  our  prostrate 
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images^  our  desolated  temples.  We  mutt  avenge  c  H  a  F. 
the  cause  of  our  allies^  and  our  ownj  for  all  the  v  ^.^^ 
Greeks  have  the  same  religion,  language,  lineage, 
and  manners ;  and  while  an  Athenian  survives, 
will  never,  with  his  consent,  make  peace  with 
the  Barbarians.  We  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude your  profiered  kindness  to  our  famiUes;  hut 
henceforth  we  hope  to  provide  for  them,  without 
giving  the  confederates  any  trouble  on  their 
account.  What  we  request  of  you  is,  that  your 
army  march  with  all  possible  expedition  towards 
Boeotia,  that  our  united  resistance  may  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Barbarian,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is 
apprised  of  our  determined  hostility,  will  not 
fail  to  proceed  southward,  to  invade  Attica  a 
second  time.*'* 

This  conjecture  wasjustified  by  the  event  The  itiePdo. 
Persians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into  Boeotia,  S^^^T 
but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for  the  expect-  ^^^^ 
ed  arrival  of  their  Spwiwi^auxiliaries.  To  have 
witnessed  the  proceedings  just  described  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  we  should  have  imagined  that 
there  was  a  generous  contest  of  patriotism  be-* 
tween  the  two  republics ;  and  that  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  Greece,  not  the  interest  of  their 
particular  communities,  was  the  great  object  of 
their  ambition.  But  the  Greeks  had  often  much 
patriotism  in  their  speeches,  when  there  was  little 
in  their  hearts}  Aod  the  Spartans  who  had  lately 
employed  such  powerfiil  arguments  io  engage 
Athens  in  defence  of  the  commou'cause,  totally 
abandoned  their  priiioiples  whenever  it  suited 
their  conveniency .  *    lustead  of  issuing  forth  in 

?»  Herodot  k  ?iH.  c.  140.  tt  loq.  ••  Lyiits,  Drat.  Funeb. 
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CHAP,  order  to  support  their  allies  in  Boeotia^  they  re- 
,  ^^  ,  mained  within  the  isthmus,  and  endeavoured  to 
fortify  that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  such 
additional  walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it 
impenetrable.  The  work  was  now  complete; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  secure,  as  they  ima- 
gined, behind  this  solid  rampart,  equally  disre- 
garded the  safety,  and  despised  the  resentment 
of  their  northern  aUies. 
Magnanj-  The  Athenians,  a  second  time  forsaken  by  their 
At^eoians.  confederates,  were  obliged  again  to  desert  their 
country.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  to  their  fami- 
lies in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Persians.  While  the  fugitives  continued  in  that 
island,  they  received  another  embassy  from  Mar- 
donius,  offering  them  the  same  terms  which  they 
had  formerly  rejected.  They  still  persisted  in  re- 
jecting  them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  be- 
held, without  apparent  uneasiness,  from  the  shores 
of  Salamis  their  territories^  again  laid  waste ; 
their  cities,  and  viUas,  and  temples,  devoured  by 
the  flames ;  and  every  thing  that  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  first  invasion,  destroyed  or  consumed 
by  the  second.  After  committing  these  ravages, 
which,  as  he  had  ahready  obtained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  country,  deserved  to  be  considlsred 
only  as  the  effect  of  a  childish  resentment,  Mar- 
donius  returned  into  Boeotia,  that  his  troops 
might  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  that, 
should  the  enemy  offer  them  battle,  they  might 
engage  in  a  country  better  adapted  than  Attica 
to  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

*7  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  l.  etieq. 
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The   Athenians,    who   had  beeta  sent  from  chap 
Salamis  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartan  council  v  ^'_^ 
against  the  delays  or  desertion  of  the  Pelopon-  They  re- 
ncsiansy  were  accompanied  by  ambassadors  from  ^Xthdr 
Platea  and  Megara,  who  confirmed  their  argu-  c^nfede- 
ments  and  complaints.     With  the  indignation  of 
disappointed  confidence,  they  upbraided  the  in- 
difference and  lukewarmness  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  common  cause;  sentiments  which  ill  corre- 
sponded with  their  own  generous  ardour.    They 
contrasted  the  base  treachery  of  Sparta,  formerly 
the  honour,  now  the  disgrace  of  Greece,  with  the 
patriotic  magnanimity  of  Athens.     The  latter, 
they  observed,  compelled  by  necessity,  or  urged 
by  resentment  of  the  shameful  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  her  allies,  would  doubtless  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  Mardonius,  and  then  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  must  become  sensible,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  the  wall  across  the  isthmus  formed 
but  a  partial  and  feeble  defence  ;  and  however  it  ^ 
nnght  secure  them  from  inroads  on  the  side  of 
the  land,  would  ill  protect  their  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  Persian,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  fleet. »  ^ 

Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors,  or  Penuade 
the  returning  sense  of  public  utility,  overcame  the  ^^^^ 
pusillanimous  resolutions  formerly  embraced  by  field, 
the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  they  now  first,  de- 
termined to  take  the  field.    Five  thousand  Spar- 
tan pike-men  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five 
thousand  Helots.     Their  Peloponnesian  allies 

••  Ljiiatj  Orat.  Funeb. 
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sent  their  respective  contingents;  so  that  the 
heavy^armed  men  raised  in  the  peninsula  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand^  commanded  by  Fku* 
sanias,  the  guardian  and  kinsman  of  Plistarchus^ 
son  of  Leonidas.  Having  marched  beyond  the 
isthmus,  they  were  joined  by  Aristides,  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  Athenians,  and  by  a 
superior  number  of  their  allies  of  Megara,  Thes- 
pian, Platea,  Salamis,  Euboea,  and  ^gina.  The 
whole  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
forty  thousand;  the  light-armed  were  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  Helots,  attendants  on  the  Spartans, 
and  about  as  many  more,  one  to  each  soldier,  at* 
tending  the  other  divisions  of  the  army.* 
Mwdo-  ,  Mardonius  having  marched  into  Bceotia,  en- 
camp on  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  iBsopus.  His  army 
theiEio.    Qf  tijree  hundred  thousand  men,  while  they 

pill  m  J 

Boeotia ;     waited  the  enemy's  approach,  of  which  they  were 
secretly  informed  by  the  Argives,  were  employed 
in  building  a  square  fortification,  about  five  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  front ;  a  work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  could  only  defend  a  small  portion  of  a 
camp  which  extended  many  miles,  from  the 
Theban  town  of  Erythraea,  to  the  territory  of 
tk^Grtdn  the  PlatSBans.     The  Greeks  having  arrived  in 
P^te*  ^  those  parts,  took  post  at  the  foot  of  mount 
'"^        Citheron,  directiy  opposite  to  the  enemy. 
Incidents        The  hostile  armies  remained  eleven  dayain  their 
^^^^^{^    encampments,  during  which  several  incidents 
4>f  Piatm.  happened,  which  tend  to  display  the  manners  and 
character  of  those  great  bodies  of  men,  who  were 

*•  Hcrodot  I.  iz.  a  L  et  seq.    Diodor.  Sicul.  1. 3u.  et  Plat  in 
Arittid. 
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soon  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  each  other,  c 
Of  the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries  nortli 
of  Attica,  the  Phocians,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  were  the  least  disposed  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Mardonius.  Yet,  as  all 
their  neighbours  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  they 
reluctantly  sent  to  his  camp  a  thousand  soldiers^ 
wdl  armed,  and  commanded  by  Harmocydes,  a 
citizen  of  great  influence  and  authority.  They 
had  not  continued  many  days  in  the  Persian 
army,  when  an  order  came  from  Mardonius  (the 
reason  was  unknown)  for  the  Phocians  to  be 
detached  from  the  rest,  and  encamped  in  a  se- 
parate body  on  the  plain.  They  had  no  sooner 
obeyed  his  command,  than  the  whole  Persian  ca- 
valry appeared  in  sight,  and  soon  formed  them- 
selves in  hostile  array.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  the  Phocians,  and  particularly  to  their  prudent 
commander,  that  Mardonius,  suspecting  their 
fidelity,  or  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  Thessalians,  had  resolved 
on  their  destruction.-  Harmocydes,  therefor^ 
p<nnting  to  the  cavalry,  called  to  his  companions, 
"  You  see  those  men,  who  come  with  an  evident 
intention  to  destroy  us :  but  let  us  die  like  Gre- 
cians, and  exert  ourselves  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
de^rate  defence,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to 
a  dishonourable  fate.'*  While  he  yet  spok^  the 
Hiocians  seized  their  arms,  arranged  themseives 
in  order  of  battle,  and  supporting  each  other  in 
redoubled  ranks,  presented  on  every  side  a  firm 
circle  of  protended  lances.  Their  warlike  ap^ 
pearance  struck  terror  into  the  surrounding  cloud 
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of  Barbarians,  who  advanced  brandishing,  and  a 
few  of  the  nearest  throwing,  their  javelins  :  but 
further  they  ventured  not  to  proceed ;  the  deter- 
mined  countenance  of  the  Greeks  sufficed  to 
repel  them  ;  they  retfred  in  haste  to  the  Persian 
camp.  A  herald  was  then  sent  by  Mardonius, 
<<  ^Gsiring  the  Phocians  to  take  courage,  nor  to 
dread  farther  hostilities;  that  they  had  showti 
themselves  to  be  brave  men,  contrary  to  the  ac- 
count which  he  had  received  of  them ;  and  if 
they  displayed  their  valour  in  the  Persian  cause* 
they  should  find  it  impossible  to  •  conquer  either 
Xerxes  or  hunself  in  good  offices/'  ^ 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none 
of  the  Greeks,  not  even  those  who  joined  the 
enemy,  were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  in- 
cident related  by  the  same  historian  proves,  that 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  folly  of  their  com- 
manders, the  Persians  were  not  universally  defi- 
cient in  wisdom.  While  they  were  encamped 
on  the  ^sopus,  a  wealthy  Theban  named  Atta- 
ginus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  fifty  of  his  most 
distinguished  officers,  to  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment. The  feast  was  given  at  Thebes,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Boeotians  were  called  to  it. 
Among  these  was  Thersander,  a  native  of  Orcho" 
menus,  and  a  person  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
that  city.  Two  of  the  guests  were  placed  on  each 
couch ;  and,  as  Thersander  himself  related  to 
Herodotus,  his  Persian  companion,  after  supper, 
entering  into  conversation  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
testified,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  his  gloomy  ap- 

»•  Herodot.  I.  ix.  c.  I.  et  ifq. 
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prehensions  concerning  the  event  of  the  present  chap. 
war.  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  declare  his  v  ^  . 
firm  persuasion,  that  few  Persians  would  survive 
an  engagement.  When  asked  bj  the  Theban» 
Why  he  did  not  communicate  this  opinion  to  his 
general  ?  he  said,  that  men  of  plain  sense  and 
honesty  had  seldom  much  influence  with  the 
great.  It  appeared  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
discourse,  that  there  were  many  in  the  Persian 
army,  who,  like  himself,  lamented  the  mad  ambi- 
tion of  Xerxes,  and  the  fatal  rashness  of  Mar- 
donius ;  and  who,  while  they  respected  their 
stations  and  dreaded  their  power,  despised  theii* 
characters  and  condemned  their  conduct.  ^'  This 
dl>servation  it  is  proper  to  make  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature.  In  absolute  governments,  it  is 
said  that  men  obey,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
voice  of  a  despot  j  yet  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth,  that  amidst  the  obedience  extorted  by  fear, 
they  often  see  and  regret  the  folly  of  their 
shepherd. 

In  such  nigh  neighbourhood,  it  was  scarcely  to  skimuibM 
be  expected  that  the  hostile  camps  should  remain  ^e  owiiki 
without  frequent  skirmishes.     These  preludes  to  '^^^  the 
the  general  engagement  ended  favourably  for  cartirx. 
the  Grecians.  Three  thousand  soldiers,  furnished 
by  the  rocky  district  of  Megara,  were  posted  on 
the  side  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
by  whose  incursions  they  had  been  so  much 
harassed,  that  they  determined  to  abandon  that 
diflScult  station.    Before  executing  this  design, 
they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Grecian  generals, 

>i  Hwoflot,  1.  ix.  c.  IS, 
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CHAP,  intimating  their  resolution,  embfaced  from  ne- 
^'^  J  cessity,  and  at  the  same  time  hinting  the  injustice 
of  detaining  them,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
encampment,  in  a  post  of  peculiar  danger, 
which,  though  they  had  hitherto  indeed  main- 
tained it  with  singular  constancy  and  fortitude, 
they  now  found  themselves  unable  longer  to 
defend.  Pausanias  addressed  himself  successively 
to  the  whole  army,^  to  know  whether  any  divt 
sion  was  willing  to  change  posts  with  the  Me- 
garians.  All  were  silent,  or  declined  the  pro* 
posal  on  frivolous  pretences.  The  Athenians 
alone,  actuated  by  that  love  of  pre-eminence 
which  they  did  not  more  ardently  desire  than 
they  justly  deserved,  voluntarily  oflered  their 
services  on  this  trying  occasion.  They  had  not 
long  occupied  the  important  post,  when  the 
enemy^s  cavalry  began  to  assault  them.  The 
assault  they  repelled  with  vigour,  and  Masistius 
the  Persian  general  fell  in  the  action.  A  terrible 
conflict  ensued,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
around  the  body  of  the  dead  General.  The 
Athenians  at  length  gained  possession  of  it,  though 
they  began  to  give  way  before  more  impetuous 
attacks  of  the  horse,  yet  upon  being  supported  by 
a  reinforcement  from  the  main  body,  they  again 
recovered  their  ground,  and  compelledthe  Persians 
to  retire.  When  messengers  arrived  in  the  camp 
with  an  account  of  this  defeat  and  the  death  of 
their  commander,  Mardonius  and  his  attendants 
burst  into  tears ;  their  lamentations  were  soon 
communicated  to  the  troops,  and  diffused  over 
the  army,  whose  plaintive  cries  filled  the  whole 
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land  of  BoDotia.    The  Persians  tore  their  hair,  c  H  a  i^. 
disfigured  their  faces,  and  displayed  every  symp-  %  ^  ^' 
torn  of  intolerable  woe ;  for  they  had  lost  Ma- 
fistius,  who,  in  comeliness  and  stature,  was  the 
first  of  their  generals,  and  in  military  courage 
and  address  only  second  to  Mardonius." 

The  Grecians  having  thus  bravely  delivered  The 
themselves  from  the  incursion  of  the  Persian  ^''^! 

inoT6  to 

cavalry,  were  now  exposed  to  a  stiU^eater  in-  Hysimia 
convenience,  the  sc^city  of  fresh  water,  which  tor/o?' 
soon  obliged  them  to  decamp.  Their  late  success  ^^^^ 
afibrded  a  favourable  moment  for  executing  this 
dangerous  measure.  They  proceeded  in  arms 
along  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  ready  to  repel 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  by  converting  the 
column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  They 
arrived  without  opposition  at  the  place  appointed. 
This  was  a  plain  near  the  village  of  Hysia,  in 
the  territory  of  Platsa,  interspersed  with  many 
gentle  eminences,  adorned  with  a  grove  and 
temple  sacred  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and 
enriched  by  the  copious  fountain  Gargaphia ;  a 
necessary  resource  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  enemy, 
by  means  of  their  cavahry  and  archers,  com- 
manded both  sides  of  the  ^sopus. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  men  prepared  to  Dissen- 
defend  every  thing  most  dear  to  th^m,  should  ^^"*^ 
have  preserved  in  the  field  perfect  agreement  army, 
and  unanimity;   especially  as  the  Greeks,  on 
some  occasions  at  least,  seemed  sensible  that 
such  concord  was  necessary  for  the  general 
fofety.     When  the  allies  on  both  sides  the 

3'  Hcrodot.  I.  IX.  c.  994. 
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isthmus  had  assembled  in  Attica,  they  vowed 
with  common  consent  to  the  gods,  and  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  tremendous  oaths  to  main* 
tain  with  stedfast  adherence  an  unshaken  fidelity 
to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to  obey  the 
command  of  their  leaders,  and  to  bury  their  com- 
panions slain  in  battle.  Should  fortune  render 
them  victorious  (which  to  their  present  ardour 
seemed  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt),  they  swore 
never  to  demolish  any  city  whose  inhabitants  had 
concurred  with  the  general  voice  on  this  import- 
ant occasion,  and  never  to  rebuild  the  temples 
defaced  by  the  Barbarians,  but  to  leave  them  to 
the  most  distant  posterity,  as  a  monument  of 
sacrilegious  rage,  and  an  incitement  to  honourable 
revenge.  They  swore  also  to  institute  an  annual 
festival  denominated  "  Common  Liberty",*'  and 
to  consecrate  public  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess,  the  great  author  of  their  union,  and  the 
venerable  object  of  their  worship.  But  these 
public-spirited  sentiments  continued  not  long 
to  actuate  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  several  symptoms  of  approaching 
animosity.  Their  dissensions  soon  broke  out 
into  an  open  rupture,  and  prevailed,  even  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  between  rival  re- 
publics, but  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every 
Community. 
f^^^cen  Th®  fi^st  contest  arose  between  the  Atheniana 
the  Ath^  and  Tegeans,  about  the  command  of  the  left  wing. 
Tegeant.  Both  parties  yielded  the  right,  as  the  place  of 
greatest  honour,  to  the  Spartans.     But  the  citi- 

^  Herodot   1.  ix   c.  |.  et  »«q. . 
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Sens  of  T^^ea,  in  number  three  thousand,  had  chap. 
been  long  deemed  the  best  soldiers  in  Arcadia;  ^  ^' 
and,  in  all  the  conjunct  expeditions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  they  had  always  obtained,  unrivalled, 
the  second  honours  of  the  field.  These  they 
professed  themselves  unwilling  to  relinquish, 
alleging  the  heroic  exploits  of  their  ancient 
kings ;  and  asserting,  <<  That  the  actions  of  the 
Athenians,  performed  either  during  their  royal 
or  democratical  government,  could  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  their  own :  they  appealed  on 
this  subject  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunc- 
tion wiUi  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con* 
quered,  and  whose  decision  in  their  favour  they 
rather  claimed  than  requested/'  This  bold  pre- 
tension the  Athenians  repelled,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  eloquence.  **  We  know,"  said  they, 
*»  that  the  Greeks  are  here  assembled,  not  to  dis- 
pute  about  precedency,  but  to  fight  the  Bar- 
barian. Yet,  as  the  Tegeans  have  mentioned 
iheir  ancestors,  it  becomes  us  to  maintain  the 
immortal  renown  of  our  own.  Need  we  mention 
their  ancient  victories  over  the  impious  Thebans; 
their  chastisement  of  the  insolent  Eurystheus ; 
their  generous  protection  of  the  unfortunate  sons 
of  Hercules  ?  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
warlike  Amazons,  and  afterwards  by  the  fiercer 
savages  of  Scythia  and  Thrace,  the  Athenians  re- 
sisted  and  overcame  the  common  enemy.  What 
people  fought  with  more  bravery  than  they  in 
the  war  of  Troy?  But  perhaps  we,  who  now 
address  you,  have  degenerated  from  the  glory 
of  our  ancestors.  Let  the  battle  of  Marathon 
K  K  3 
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CHAP.  %0bce  the  foul  suspidon.  There,  unaided  §sdA 
-^^'  ^  alone,  we  defended  the  general  safely,  main** 
tained  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  raised,  by  the 
prowess  of  our  single  republic,  a  trophy  over 
forty  nations.  This  exploit,  had  we  no  other  to 
allege,  entitles  us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the 
Tegeans,  and  to  far  greater  honours.  But  the 
present  is  not  a  time  for  such  contests }  place  us^ 
therefore,  O  Spartans !  in  whatever  station  ycfa 
think  fit  J  there  we  will  behave  like  brave  men.*' 
Their  words  were  scarcely  ended,  when  the  whole 
army  of  the  Lacedsemonians  cried  out  with  one 
consent,  •«  That  the  Athenians  were  far  more 
worthy  than  the  Tegeans  or  any  nation  of  Ar* 
cadia,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  j^ 
and  accordingly  they  assumed  that  important 
post.** 
lliePflr.  Meantime  the  Barbarian  army  approached, 
filmp^r  The  Medes  and  Persians  encamped  on  the  plain^ 
the  enemy,  fronting  the  Spartans;  the  Grecian  auxiliaries 
were  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Athe* 
nians.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  the  reason  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment. The  Persians  avoided  to  encounter  the 
Athenian  bravery,  which  they  had  already  fatally 
experienced  in  the  field  of  Marathon ;  and,  as 
the  Thebans  were  the  most  powerful  and  the 
warmest  of  their  foreign  allies,  as  well  as  the 
inveterate  enemies  to  Athens,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  oppose  them  to  that  side  on  which  the 
Athenians  were  posted.  Ambiguous  oracled^ 
attended  by  unfavourable  omens  and  prophecies^ 

^  Herodot  1.  uc.  c  96.  et  feq.    Plut.  in  Ariftid; 
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had  hitherto  deterred  Mardonius  from  renturing  c  H  a  f , 
a  general  engagement^   and  he  was  at  length  v    ^    . 
determined  to  this  measure,  not  from  any  auspi- 
cious  ^  change  in  the  admonitions  of  Heaven^ 
but  from  the  apparent  timidity  occasioned  by 
the  real  dissensions  of  the  Greeks. 

The  same  reasons  which  made  Mardonius  d&-  The 
sire  to  preserve,  made  Pausanius  wish  to  alter,  c^^^ 
the  relative  disposition  of  their  respective  camps*  ^^°^  ^°^' 
Except  in  the  glorious  contest  at  Thermopyl®, 
in  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  death  for 
the  safety  of  their  country,  the  Spartans  had 
never  contended  with  the  Medes ;  but  they  had 
often  fought  and  conquered  the  Boeotians.    Pau- 
aanius  therefore  desired  (for  thouj^  dignified 
with  the  title  of  General,  he  could  not  command) 
the  Athenians  to  change  places  with  his  country- 
men. This  request  was  cheerfuUy  complied  with^ 
but  other  circumstances  sowed  dissension  in  the     - 
Athenian  camp.*^  The  quiet  likewise  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  between 
Pausanias  and  Anompharetus,  Ihe  Spartan  next 
in  command^  and,  conspiring  with  these  internal 
animosities,   the   Persian  horse  beat  up  their 
quarters,  intercepted  their  xxmvoys,  and,  by  an 
unexpected  incursion,  destroyed  their  watering** 

»  The  propheu  comulud  were  Greeks^  who  perhaps  secretly 
Mrred  the  cause  of  their  country.  Mardonius  resolfed  to  ei^age 
the  enemy,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  without  regarding  their 
predictions.  Alexander  of  Macedon  came  in  the  night  to  the 
Oredaa  camp,  to  ^e  intimation  of  that  resolatiooj  yet  Mardo- 
nius seems  to  have  been  immediatdy  determined  to  attack,  l^  thp 
cireuuistances  mentioned  in  the  text. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Aristid. 

K  K   4 
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CHAP,  place.  It  thu8  became  necessary  again  to  d^^ 
"  camp«  .The  obscurity  of  midnight  was  choMH 
as  the  most  convenient  time  for  eflfecting  this 
purpose ;  and  the  destined  place  of  retreat  was 
a  narrow  slip  of  ground  lying  towards  the  source 
of  the  .^sopus,  and  confined  between  that  river 
and  mount  Citheron.  This  post  was^  at  least 
preferred  by  the  majority ;  for  the  Greeks  were 
by  no  means  unanimous ;  so  that  when  the 
march  was  ordered^  many  of  the  allies  abandoned 
their  leaders ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  temples,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the 
horse ;  while  Anompharetus  the  Spartan  de-^ 
clared,  "  That  neither  he,  nor  the  division 
under  his  command^  should  ever  fly  from  the 
enemy:"  and  in  consequence  of  its  diqperuon 
in  so  many  different  directions,  the  Grecian 
army  presented  next  morning  the  appearance^ 
not  of  a  regular  march,  but  of  a  flight  or  rout^   • 

Mardooiut  Mardonius  was  apprised  that  the  Greeks  had 
changed  their  order  of  battle.  He  was  now  hi'^ 
formed,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  camp« 
Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their 
retreat,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  to  complete  the  victory.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  were  still  within 
his  reach ;  the  former  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain^  the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
Having  sent  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  amounting 
to  fifly  thousand,  against  the  Athenians,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops 
towards  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
shown  an  anxious  solicitude  to  avoid  his  arms. 
Never  did  the  contrast   appear  greater   than 
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iti  the  opposite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
warring  nations  on  this  occasion.  The  Barba- 
rians, ill-armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  discipline/ 
^vanced  without  order  and  with  a  loud  insult- 
ing  noise.  The  Lacedaemonians,  carefully 
covered  with  their  shields,  observed  in  silence 
the  result  of  their  sacrifices.  While  the  heavenly 
admonitions  were  unfavourable,  they  jpatiently 
received  the  darts  and  javelins  which  the  enemy 
threw  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as  Pausanius,  The  battle 
Casting  his  eyes  towards  a  neighbouring  temple  ^^^'■*«^ 
of  Juno,  and  devoutly  entreating  the  protection 
of  the  goddess,  had  obtained,  in  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  victims,  a  propitious  answer  to  his 
prayer,  the  Spartans  proceeded  with  intrepidity 
to  close  with  their  opponents.  ^  The  Persians^ 
reinforced  with  the  Sacae,  a  Scythian  tribe,  sus- 
tained the  attack  with  great  bravery.  Immense 
numbers  were  slain ;  but  new  numbers  succeeded, 
crowding  together  in  tumidtuous  disorder,  and 
making  an  hidelous  outcry,  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended to  tear  in  pieces  and  to  devour  the  enemy*.  *; 
Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  steed  of  un- 
common strength  and  swiftness,  was  distin- 
guished in  every  part  of  the  battle  by  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance,  but  still  more  by 
deeds  of  signal  valour.  He  was  attended  by  a 
thousand  horsemen,  consisting  of  the  flower  of 
the  Persian  nobility,  all  alike  ambitious  to  imitate 
the  example,  and  to  emulate  the  fame  of  their 
leader.  Had  their  skill  been  equal  to  their 
courage,  or  had  they  previously  bestowed  as 

37  Hcrodot.  1.  IX.  e.  €2.  et  5eq. 
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much  pains  in  disciplining  their  tiroops  ias  in 
improving  their  own  agility  and  address,  either 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  conquered,  or  the 
battle  must  have  remained  doubtful.  But  the 
Barbarians  acted  without  union  or  concert;  and, 
as  they  fought  singly,  were  successively  defeated. 
It  is  die  nature  and  the  greatest  disadvantage  of 
cavalry,  not  to  increase  in  force  in  proportion  to 
the  reduplication  of  its  ranks.  The  Grecian  pha^ 
lanx«  on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accession  of 
strength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth ;  the 
ranks  behind  supported  those  before ;  no  power 
wasmis*spentorunexerted,and  the  effect  might  be 
continually  augmented,  till  it  became  irresistible. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the 
X^acedaemonians  thickened  their  ranks,  extended 
their  spears,  sustained  the  shock,  and  penetrated 
the  depth,  of  the  bravest  Persian  squadron. 
l>eatht>f  Mardonius  fell  by  the  fortunate  arm  of  the 
niusyimd  Spartan  Aietmnestus.*®  The  death  of  the  general 
A^^L^  was  immediately  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the 
flight  of  the  Barbarian  army.  Artabazus,  the 
Parthian  chief,  had  from  the  beginning  con- 
demned the  rash  measures  of  Mardonius.  He 
commanded  forly  thousand  men,  who  were  pre- 
pared on  every  occasion  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  leader.    As  soon  as  he  perceived  the 

^  Composed  of  two  Gredk  words,  which  may  be  transiated  "  of 
immortal  memory  :'*  an  instance  among  many  that  the  Greeks  fre- 
quently gave  names  characteristic  of  persons;  a  custom  which  like- 
wise prevailed  roach  among  the  Jews,  See  Michaelit's  Translation 
and  Annotations  on  Genesis   p.  37.  et  passim. 
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Ccmfu^aon  of  the  Persians,  he  made  the  signal  for  c  H  A  p. 
his  troops  to  quit  the  field.  He  conducted  them  ^' 
through  the  territory  of  the  Fhocians,  and  by  a 
hasty  march  to  the  Hellespont,  anticipating  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mardonius, 
returned  in  safety  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  with  the 
forces  entrusted  to  his  care.  •• 

The  remainder  of  the  discomfited  Barbarians  Defeat  of 
sought  refuge  in  their  camp,  which,  as  we  have  ^^  ^^^^ 
already  mentioned,  had  been  strengthened  by  a 
considerable  fortification.  The  Spartans  pursued 
them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable  to  force 
thdr  encampment.  The  Tegeans  and  other 
troops  seconded  the  attack,  but  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  wall,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenians.  These  generous  defenders  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  had  repulsed  the  Grecian 
auxiliaries,  who  impiously  assisted  the]  enemies 
of  their  country.  The  behaviour  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  traitors  furnished  the  occasion  of  an 
easy  victory ;  for,  unable  to  meet  the  just  re- 
proaches and  indignant  looks  of  their  country-^ 
men,  they  soon  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  seemed  more  honour- 
sble  than  resistance.  The  Thebans  alone  op^ 
posed  with  great  perseverance  the  Athenian 
valour ;  they  did  not  desist  from  hostility  till 
several  hundreds  were  slain;  and  when  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  field,  they  fled  towards  Boeotia, 
and  shut  themselves  up  within  the  strong  walls 
of  their  city.  Instead  of  pursuing  these  fugitives, 


^'  Herodot  1.  ix.  c.  65. 
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though  their  domestic  and  inveterate  foes,  the 
Athenians^   with  a  laudable    moderation    and 
prudence,  probably  inspired  by  Aristides,  then 
one  of  their  generals,  hastened  to  reinforce  the 
Lacedsemonians,  who  had  already  engaged  and 
put  to  flight  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  Athenians,  however,  came  in  time  to  com- 
plete the  glory  of  that  memorable  day.     They 
attacked  with  redoubled  vigour  the  fortification, 
which  had  been  in  vain  assaulted  by  their  allies; 
and  having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered 
the  Persian  camp.     They  were  followed  by  the 
brave  soldiers  of  Tegea,  and  afterwards  by;  the 
The  Per-    Spartans.      The  Barbarians  were  seized  with. 
McredTn"  consternatiou  at  seeing  so  many  myriads  confined 
thdr         within  a  narrow  space.      The  means  of  their 
expected  safety  became  the  principal  cause  of 
their  destruction.     Fear  hindered  them  to  fight; 
the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly ;  the  great  number 
of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous  for  the  victors 
to  give   quarter;    resentment  of  past  injuries 
prompted  them  to  revenge ;  of  near  two  hundred 
thousand  Barbarians,  not  two  thousand  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  Grecian  spear.  ^ 
The  vaiu-       The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not  only. 
Ibind^*^  delivered  theGreeks  from  the  danger  of  servitude, 
^««-        but  gave  them  possession  of  greater  wealth  than 
they  could  ever  have  expected  to  possess.  In  his 
precipitate  retreat  from  Greece,  Xerxes  left  behind 
him  all  his  riches  and  magnificence.     His  most 
valuable  effects  were  bestowed  on  Mardonius,  the 

««  Uerodot.  1.  ix.  c.  100. 
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flatterer  of  his  inclinations,  and  the  unfortunate  chap. 
minister  of  his  revenge.  The  rest  was  divided  y  ,3*^^ 
among  his  inferior  favourites;  and,  independ- 
ently of  the  bounty  of  the  prince,  the  tents  of 
the  Persian  nobles  furnished  a  wide  profusion  of 
elegance  and  splendour.  Couches  magnificently 
embroidered ;  tables  of  gold  and  silver  ;  bowls 
and  goblets  of  gold;  stalls  and  mangers  of  brass> 
curiously  wrought  and  ornamented ;  chains, 
bracelets,  scymitars,  some  of  solid  gold,  others 
adorned  with  precious  stones  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
many  chests  of  Persian  money,  which  began  at 
that  time,  and  continued  long  afterwards  to  be 
current  in  Greece.  In  the  common  mass  of 
spoil,  Herodotus  reckons  a  great  many  Persian 
women,  besides  innumerable  horses  and  camels. 
The  whole  being  collected  into  one  place,  the  How  af^ 
tenth  was  consecrated  to  the  gods.  A  tenth  of  P'*^* 
the  remainder  was  bestowed  on  the  general. 
Peculiar  presents  were  offered  to  the  temples  of 
Olympian  Jove,  Isthmian  Neptune,  and  Delphian 
Apollo,  the  favourite  divinities  of  the  whole 
Grecian  name;  nor  did  the  Athenians  forget 
to  show  particular  gratitude  to  their  adored 
Minerva.  Prizes  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  warrioi-s ;  for, 
though  the  victory  had  been  obtained  with  little 
blood,  yet  several  hundreds  had  fallen,  now  la- 
mented as  the  most  generous  and  daring;  among 
whom  were  ninety-one  Spartans,  fifty-two  Athe- 
nians, and  sixteen  men  of  Tegea.  CallicrAtides, 
a  Spartan,  the  bravest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Greeks,  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  before  Pausanias, 
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c  HA  P.  who  had  not  yet  finished  the  sacrifice,  had  given 
the  signal  of  engagement.     As  he  fell,  he  said 
to  those  around  him,  that  he  was  contented  to 
die  for  Greece,  but  regretted  dying  ingloriously, 
having  performed  nothing  worthy  of  himself^ 
or  the  common  cause.    But  in  the  battle  itself 
no  combatant  behaved  with  such  distinguished 
bravery  as  Aristodemus,  who  alone,  of  three 
hundred  Spartans,  survived  the  action  of  Ther- 
mopyla^    This  circumstance  had  rendered  him 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.   He 
was  continually  upbraided  with  the  base  deser^ 
tion  of  his  companions.    The  most  heroic  deeds 
could  not  restore  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public,  and  it  was  asserted  by  the  Spartans,  that 
even  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  had  deter* 
mined  to  seek  a  voluntaty  death  in  order  to  effiure 
the  stain  of  his  former  infamy,  he  was  not  enti^ 
tied  to  any  of  those  honours  which  are  deservedly 
bestowed  on  the  genuine  efibrts  of  spontaneous 
valour.^ 
The  con-        The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  cir* 
^^^     cumstance  of  funeral  pomp,  erected  in  the  field 
diattite      of  battle  conspicuous  trophies  of  their  renown, 
Sy?Se^  ^^  appropriated  the  value  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  dedicating  temples  and  statues  to  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Plataea,  the  illustrious  scene 
of  victory.      A  few  days  were  spent  in  these 
transactions ;  after  which  it  was  determined,  by 
universal  consent,  to  march  into  Boeotia,  in  c»*der 
to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Thebans.    On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  they  arrived  in  the 

4'  Herodot.  I.  ix.  c.  70. 
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uei^bourhood  erf  Hiebes,  nvaged  the  territory,  c  H  a  f 
and  made  approaches  to  the  waUs.  The  chizens,  v  ^ 
who  were  not  all  equally  guilty  or  equally  ob- 
noxious, escaped  general  destruction  by  surren- 
dering the  leaders  o£  the  faction  which  abetted 
the  interest  of  the  Medes.  The  traitors  were 
carried  to  Corinth,  condemned  without  trial,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  countr3rmen  who 
had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  in 
defence  of  political  liberty  and  national  in- 
dependence. ^ 

The  battle  of  Plata^a  happened  on  the  twenty-  Battle  of 
second  of  September ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  JJ^^  " 
another  battle,  not  Less  glorious  or  less  decisive, 
was  fought  between  the  same  nations  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Mycal6  in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the  isle 
of  Samos.  The  shattered  remnant  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  which  had  escaped  destruction  on  the  fatal 
twentieth  of  October  of  the  preceding  year,  took 
refuge  in  the  friendly  ports  of  Asia  MincMr.  The 
victorious  armament  had  suffered  too  much  in  re- 
peated shocks  with  a  superior  force,  to  engage  at 
that  late  season  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ^lemy,  whose 
strength,  amounting  to  above  four  hundred  ves- 
sels, was  still  nearly  the  double  of  their  own. 
The  little  squadron  of  Themistocles,  averse  to 
inactivity,  found  occupation,  as  we  already  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  laying  the  islands  of  the 
iBgaean  under  contribution.  The  great  body  of 
the  fleet  rendezvoused  in  the  harbours  of  iBgina. 
ITiere  the  Grecians  continued  during  the  winter, 
and  before  the  season  for  action  approached,  the 

**  Herodot.   I.  ix.  c.  85. 
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CHAP,  command  was  bestowed  on  Xantippus  die  Athe^ 
^'       nian,  and  on  Leotychy  des,  the  Spartan  king.    To 
these  commanders,  whose  abilities  and  influence 
in  their  respective  republics,  we  formerly  had  an 
opportunity  to  mention,  there  arrived  early  in 
the  spring  a  secret  deputation  from  several  citie3 
of  Ionia,  entreating  that  the  valour  of  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  which  had  been  so  successfully 
employed  in  their  own  defeoce,  might  be  still 
farther  exerted  in  delivering  from  bondage  their 
brethren  in  Asia.     In  consequence  of  this  invi- 
tation, the  fleet  sailed  eastward,  and  had  scarcely 
reached  the  coast  of  Delos,  when  a  second  em- 
bassy came  from  the  Samians,  proposing  the  same 
measures  as  the  first,  and  farther  adding,  that  the 
Persian  fleet  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Samos, 
might  be  attacked  and  defeated  without  danger 
or  difficulty.     The  Grecians  seized  with  eager- 
ness a  favourable  opportunity  for  terminating  the 
war:   but,   before  they  arrived  at  Samos,  the 
enemy  suspecting  their  motions,  and  unwilling 
to  hazard  another  engagement  at  sea,  had  retired 
to  the  Ionic  coast,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  age,  not  only  drawn  their  ships  on  shore, 
but  surrounded  them  with  a  ditch  and  pallisade, 
and  even  a  stone  wall  of  considerable  strength. 
The  vessels  thus  secured,  the  sailors,  amounting  to 
forty  thousand,  commanded  byArtayndes,  formed 
a  camp  along  the  shore.     They  were  reinforced 
by  the  Persian  army  under  Tigranes,  computed  at 
sixty  thousand.  Itappears  not  whether  this  power- 
lul  body  of  men  made  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  highest  compu- 
•13 
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tatioQ  could  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  their 
number.  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  dis- 
dained this  measure,  and  though  they  acknow- 
ledged their  inferiority  at  sea,  determined  to 
hazard  at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
the  isles  and  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the  flourishing 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  should  form  the  im- 
portant prize  of  victory. 

Hie  Greeks  did  not  decline  the  battle.  Xan^  The 
tippus  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  a  similar  con-  ^^f 
trivance  with  that  employed  by  Themistocles  at 
Artemirium,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of  their 
Grecian  auxiliaries.  ^  A  more  probable  strata^ 
gem  is  ascribed  to  Leotychides,  who,  in  order  to 
encourage  his  troops,  is  said  to  have  industriously 
spread  a  report  that  their  countrymen  had*  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  at  Flataea.  This  report, 
by  whatever  means  ^  it  was  raised  and  circulated, 
had  doubtless  a  considerable  effect  in  deciding 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Other  circumstances, 
not  less  powerfiil,  were  the  general  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the  silent  contest  of  honour 
between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  Among 
the  Barbanan  troops,  the  Persians  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery ;  and,  on  the  side  of  the 

«  The  ftory  k  improhable,  (eciuse  the  Asiatic  Gredn  btd  a?- 
ready  declared  tbdr  iMeadon  to  refolt  It  was  not  the  interestof 
Xantippus,  therefore,  to  make  the  Persians  suspect  their  fidelity, 
nnce  treacherous  friends  are  always  more  da^erous  than  open 


4«  Herodotus  (Uix.  c  100.)  and  Diodorus  (l.xi.  C.3S.) 
their  accounts. 

VOL.  I.  '        L  L 
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CHAP.  Grecians,  the  battle  of  Mycai^  ^as  more  bloody 
,    ^'  J  than  any  other  fought  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
It  deserves  attention,  that  in  all  these  memontble 
adioiis,  the  Greeks  Imd  no  resource  but  in  vic- 
tory.   But  tbe  Barbarians  had  pravidedprc^ddle 
means  of  safety,  even  in  case  k^  a  defeat.    On 
the  present  occa^km  tibey  had  endeairoured,  net 
only  to  secure  a  retreat  within  a  strcns^y  fbrtiiied 
can^,  but  to  aoquire  an  undisturbed  passage 
throiigh  the  narrow  defiles  of  Mycal^    Yet  aU 
their  precautions  were  ineffectual  ^^fainst  the 
valour  and  fortune  of  the  Greeks.  The  Milesians, 
j)osted  by  the  enemy  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  prevented,  instead  of  promoting^  their 
escape.    The  Spartans  pursued  them  with  ^!eat 
slaughter  in  that  direction ;  while  the  Atheniim^ 
assisted  by  the  alliies  of  Connth,  SicyoQ,  imd 
Trsezen^,  advanced  with  undaunted  bravery  to 
attack  their  camp.    The  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  at 
all  times  acknowled^d  the  warlike  pr^-eminence 
of  their  European  brethren,  emulated,  in  the 
present  engagement  alone,  in  which  they  foii^t 
for  every  thing  dear  to  them,  the  admired  ^valour 
•  Contiu.     ^  ^^  ancestois.    Above  for^  tiiousaod  Per- 
^nwid    sians  perished  in  the  field ;  many  fell  in  the  pur- 
ouences  of  suit,  or  in  defending  tlieir  entrenchments :  the 
S^?n^   remainder  fled  in  disorder,  nor  thought  them- 
uon.         selves  secure  till  they  had  readied  the  walls  of 
Sardes.    Their  ships,  their  camp,  the  freedom  of 
Ionia,  and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  formed  the  inestimable  prize  of 
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the  victors ;  and  thus  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  chap. 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  enslave  Europe,  re-       ^ 
stored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion  of  Asia.  ^ 

«  HerodoC  I.ix.  c9a— cU4.    Oiodorut  Siculof,  Lxl  e.94. 

—  C38. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUBIE. 
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CHAP.  Europe'  ;  and  the  southern  colony  of  Cyren6 
v^^'^  ,  restrained  within  their  native  limits,  the  savage 
ferocity  of  the  Lybians.  *  The  north,  south,  and 
east  thus  acknowledging  the  ascendant  of  the  Gre- 
cian valour  and  genius,  Rome  still  contended  in 
the  west,  witli  the  obstinacy  of  the  Volsci  S  for 
the  rude  villages  of  Latium :  yet  on  this  side,  from 
which  the  stream  of  conquest  was  destined,  in  a 
future  age,  to  flow  over  the  world,  the  Greeks  had 
already  most  danger  to  apprehend,  and  most  lau- 
rels to  acquire ;  not  however  from  Rome,  but 
from  the  implacable  *  enemy  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  foun-  The  foundation  and  growth  of  Carthage,  which 
growth  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  successfully  adorned  by  poetical  fic- 
Carthage,  tion,  are  very  imperfectly  explained  in  history.  It 
is  known,  that  at  least  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
years  ^  before  the  Christian  aera,  a  Phoenician  co* 
lony  settled  on  that  fertile  projecture  of  the  Afri- 
can coast,  which  boldly  advances  into  the  Medi- 
terranean,  to  meet,  as  it  were,  and  to  defy  the 
shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  planted  in  the  follow- 
ing century  by  Greeks,  with  whom  the  republic 


>  Herodot  L  vi.    Thucjrdid.  1.  i. 

•  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  »  Diodor.  I.  xi. 

4  With  what  energy  does  Virgil  express  the  eternal  enmity  between 
Rome  and  Carthage ! 

Littora  littoribus  contraria,  fluctibus  uudas, 

Imprecor,  arma  armis ;  pugnent  ipsique  nepotes.    JEneid.  1.  ir. 

•  B.C.  891.  Petav.  de  Doctr.  Temporum.  Yet,  as  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  Carthaginian  hibtory  of  seferal  centuries,  every  man  of 
taste  will  be  desirous  of  extending  the  duration  of  this  dark  and  un- 
known period,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  believing  that  ^neas  and  Dido 
were  contemporaries :  an  opinion  more  probable  than  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  would  bring  down  the  time  of  JEnecs  and  the  era 
of  the  Trojan  war  to  the  age  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 

1«   , 
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of  Carthage,  long  before  the  age  of  her  great  Han- 
nibal,  waged  many  cruel  and  bloody  wars.  For 
three  centuries, after  their  establishment,  the  Car- 
thaginians seem  to  have  silently,  but  successfully, 
availed  themselves  of  the  natural  fertility  of  their 
soil,  the  conveniency  of  their  harbours,  the  skill 
and  dexterity  of  their  artisans,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  their  mariners ;  above  all,  of  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  their  government,  which  had 
been  established  on  such  admirable  principles, 
that  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  till  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle  ^,  no  tyrant  had 
oppressed  the  freedom,  no  sedition  had  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Carthage. ' 

From  this  peaceful  and  happy  obscurity  the  which  op. 
Carthaginians  first  emerged  into  notice  in  conse-  J^  ^ 
quence  of  their  opposition  to  the  naval  enterprises  *«?"»« 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who,  about  the  middle  of  Gre^t. 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  flying  the  oppres- 
sive domination  of  Persia,  threw  themselves  on 
the  western  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    As  a  maritime  and  enterprising  nation, 
the  Greeks  were  naturally  rivals  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  the  Phocssans,  who  had  left  the 
coast  of  Ionia  to  avoid  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the 
satrap   Harpagus,  had  landed  at,   or  perhaps 


*  Aristot.  de  Rqiub.  1.  ii.  c.  xL 

7  If  Dido  Imd  the  foundation  of  so  much  protperity  and  happineu, 
the  might  boast,  with  becoming  dignity,  of  having  secured  immortal 
fiune: 

Vlxi*  et  quem  dederat  cursum  fbrtuna  peregi, 
Urbem  pra^laram  statui,  mea  mcenia  fidi : 
£t  nunc  magna  mci  sub  terris  ibit  imago.        -  Vaioi£|ibid^ 
B  2 
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founded,  Aleria  in  the  isle  of  Corsica^  before 
they  finally  settled  at  Velia  '  in  Italy,  and  Mar- 
seilles in  Gaul.  ^     The  Carthaginians,  who  had 
already  formed  establishments  iti  Corsica,   re- 
garded the  whole  island  as  a  dependency  of  their 
republic,  and  setthemsel ves  to  oppose  with  vigour 
the  GrrcBcian  invaders.  Their  commercial  allies "% 
the  Tuscans,  reinforced  their  fleet ;  and  the  most 
ancient  naval  engagemait,  distinctly  recorded  in 
Imtory,  was  fought  in  the  Sardinian  sea,  between 
the  Phocasans  with  sixty  sail  on  the  one  side, 
against  the  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians  with 
double  that  number  on  the  other. "    The  Greeks 
had  the  whole  glory  of  the  battle ;  they  destroyed 
forty  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  compelkd  the 
Qinden     rest  to  fly.     But  the  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
J^g^  greatly  diminished  by  their  desperate  efforts  in 
Conica.     defending  the  honour  of  their  nation  against  a 
superior  force,  obliged  them  to  abandon  the 
project  of  settling  in  Corsica. 
Power  and      Though  the  issue  of  this  memorable  sea*flght 
^g^"'  tends  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  fiction  concerning  the 
thage.       remote  voyages  and  ancient  naval  power  of  the 
£j[°P'      Carthaginians,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in 
A.C.C09'  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  and  before 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  they  were  the  most  power- 
ful commercial  nation  in  the  world.    The  proud 
centre  of  their  empire  was  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  colonies  and  tributary  cities,  which  extended 


*  Diodor.  1.  T.  and  Clurerios  Sici].  Aot.  p.  507. 

•  Thucydid.  1.  i.  *«  Aristot.  Politic  1.  iii. 
"Id.ibid.aEHerodot.  I.ti. 
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above  a  thousand  miles"  along  the  coast  of  chap. 
Africa.  They  were  masters  of  Sardinia  and  the  v  ^^ 
northern  coast  of  Sicily. "  T^hey  had  established 
colonies  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  in  Malta  and 
the  Balearian  isles.  They  often  visited  the  Cas- 
seterides.  ^^  They  probably  first  discovered  the 
Canaries,  whose  equable  and  happy  temperature 
entitled  them  to  the  epithet  of  Fortunate.  They 
had  appropriated  the  gold  mines  of  Spain,  the 
Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  ancient  world  ^^ ;  and  all 
these  advantages  being  directed  by  the  prudent 
enterprise  of  the  magistrates,  consisting  chiefly 
of  merchants  ^*,  and  improved  by  the  patient  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  who  knew  that  by  gaining 

"  From  the  western  boundary  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, Shaw  reckons  1420  geographical  miles;  but  this  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  greatest  splendour  of  the 
ri^blic.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  150. 

"  Polyb.  L  iii.  c.  22. 

»3  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  1.  vi.   c.  37. 

*«  Auctor.  apud  Hendreich  Respob.  Carthag.  L  i. 

*«  In  this  respect  the  government  of  Carthage  was  very  diflferent 
from  that  of  Crete,  and  particularly  of  Sparta,  with  both  which  Aris- 
totle compares  it.  Isocrates  (ad  Nicoclem)  says,  that  in  dval  afllurs 
the  Carthaginian  government  was  aristocratical;  in  military,  royal: 
this  probably  was  the  case  in  the  earliest  times.  The  chief  magis- 
trates were  called  Suffeles,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  sig- 
nifies judges  (Bochart,  Cannan),  and  might  therefore  be  naturally 
translated  by  the  word  fieun\ins,\n  Greek.  But  it  appears  from  Aris- 
totle, that  these  judges  or  kings,  two  in  number,  were  nothing 
more  than  annual  magistrates,  who  convoked  the  senate,  and 
presided  in  that  assembly.  When  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  were  of 
one  mind,  the  people  had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  affiurs ; 
but  when  their  opinions  differed,  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  de- 
cide. Aristotle  regards  this  as  an  imperfection  in  their  constitu- 
tion ;  and  time  justified  his  opinion.  In  ti  conunerdal  republic,  where 
the  people  gradually  become  more  rich  and  more  licentious,  such  a 
regulatioB  naturally  tended  to  throw  too  much  power  into  tb«ir 
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wealth  they  must  attain  respect,  rendered  Car- 
thage the  centre  of  general  commerce.  From 
Egypt  they  imported  linen  and  the  papyrus  ;  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  furnished  them  with  spices, 
perfumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones.^* 
The  rich  carpets  of  Persia  adorned  the  palaces  of 
the  Carthaginian  magistrates.  From  Spain  they 
drew  the  precious  metals  necessar)^  to  facilitate 
their  commerce  ;  and  from  Britain  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  north,  they  derived  iron,  lead,  tin, 
and  copper,  equally  necessary  to  second  all  the 
efforts  of  their  industry.  The  Carthaginian  ex- 
ports consisted  partly  in  the  produce  of  their  fer- 
tile soil,  but  chiefly  in  the  ingenious  labours  oi 
their  artificers ;  grains,  fruits,  honey,  leather,  and 
flax  of  a  superior  kind  ^^ ;  naval  stores,  particularly 
ropes  made  of  a  species  of  broom  called  sp^jtum  ; 
household  furniture,  toys,  and  the  materials  of 
the  highly  valued  Pumcean  colour.-  Their  me- 
chanic arts  had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  was  acknowledged  and  admired  by  their 
enemies^®}  but  the  liberal  arts,  and  particu- 
larly poetry  and   eloquence '^    seem  never  to 

hands.  During  the  century  which  elapsed  from  Aristotle  to  Hannibal, 
the  people  of  Carthage  became  more  powerful  than  the  senate;  at 
Rome  die  senate  continued  more  powerful  than  the  people;  and  to 
these  cb*cum6tance8  chiefly^  the  most  judicious  author  of  antiquity 
ascribes  the  very  different  fortune  of  the  two  nations  in  the  ever  me- 
morable wars  between  them.    Polyb.  1.  vi. 

*«  Pliny,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  7.  tells  us  that  carbuncles  were  so  com- 
mon in  Carthage,  that  they  were  generally  distinguished  by  the 
epithet,  Carthaginian.  ^7  Xenophon,  de  Venatione. 

■*  Cato  de  Re  Rustica,  ft  Valerius  Maiimus,  1.  yiL 
»•  The  great  Hannibal  was  a  lover  of  GrecJc  learning,  and  com- 
posed several  books  in  that  language.    Cornelius  Nepos  in  Hannibal. 
Silenus,  another  Carthaginian^  wrdte  history  in  Greek.    Cicer.  de 
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have  flourished  or  taken  root  in  their  republic  \  chap. 
a  circumstance  more  fatal  to  the  renown  of  Car-  y  3^  .> 
thage  tlian  all  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
Romans,  whose  immortal  hate  would  have  found 
it  more  difficult  to  abolish  the  elegant  productions 
of  genius,  than  to  extinguish  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Few  individuals  are   able  to  enjoy,  without  The  am- 
abusing,  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  no  nation  ever  an^^."^. 
possessed  power,  without  aspiring  at  conquest*  ^©p  *P»nt 
But  the  commercial  ambition  of  the  Carthaginians  republic 
was  degraded  by  an  exclusive  and  jealous  spirit, 
which  sought  to  stifle  the  activity  and  improve- 
ments of  every  people  that  might  ever  become 
their  rival.  ^     In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  and  twenty-eight  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Rome,  recently  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  its 
kings,  which  marks  the  utmost  solicitude  to  pre- 
vent the  new  republic  from  ever  entering  into 
correspondence,  or  ever  gaining  acquaintance  ^*, 

Divinat  Sallust  speaks  of  Puma  books  in  his  history  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war;  and  we  know  that  Mago's  Treatise  of  Rural  Oeconomy, 
in  28  books,  was  translated  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  although 
the  elder  Cato  had  previously  treated  that  important  subject.  I 
mention  not  the  doubtful  voyage  of  Hanno,(see  Oodwell,  Dissert, 
in  Hannon.  Perip.  Montesq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxL  c.  8.  & 
Bougainville,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  t.  xxvi.)  since  better  proofs  of  the 
Carthaginian  literature  may  be  found  in  the  second  and  eighteenth 
books  of  Pliny.  But  two  observations  naturally  present  themselves 
which  justify  what  is  said  in  the  text ;  first,  that  the  Carthaginians 
wrote  rather  on  the  useful  than  ornamental  arts;  and  secondly,  that 
their  greatest  writers  preferred  the  Greek  to  the  Punic  langm^e^ 

••  Strabo,  L  iii.  p.  265.  &.1  xviii.  p.  1154. 

>'  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  22. 
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CHAP,  with  the  dependencies  of  Carthage.  The  Greek 
,  ^'  ,  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  within  the 
« The  pro-  course  of  sixty  years,  had  (for  reasons  that  will  im- 
^^  mediately  be  explained)  received  such  accessions 
^2^«  of  strength  and  splendour  as  entitled  those  coun- 
tries to  the  appellation  of  Magna  Graecia  ^,  more 


justly  alarmed  the  jealousy,  and  provoked  the 
envious  resentment  of  the  Carthaginian  magis- 
trates. The  Greeks  were  already  masters  of  the 
eastern  isles  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  not  only  a  warlike,  but  an  ingenious 
and  commercial  nation.  The  naval  force  of  the 
Phocasans  alone  had  defied  and  disgraced  the 
united  fleets  of  the  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians. 
The  latter  therefore  beheld,  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  the  continual  sparks  of  hostility 
that  flashed  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
They  learned,  with  admiration  and  delight,  the 
mighty  preparations  of  Xerxes ;  but  were  still 
more  delighted  when  the  great  King,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  the  presents  and  the 
adulation  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Asia,  con- 
wlio  enter  descended  to  demand  an  equal  alliance  with  their 
mto  an  1^  republic  J  probably  granted  them  subsidies  to 
Xerxes,  raise  troops  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy ;  and  only  required  them  to  join 
their  efforts  with  his  own,  to  punish,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  extirpate  the  natural  enemies  of  both. 
The  crafty  Africans  greedily  accepted  propo- 
sitions,  seemingly  so  favourable  to  their  in- 
terest; and,  after  three  years*  preparations^ 
had  collected  an  armament  of  two  thousand 

**  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  389. 
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ships  of  war,    and  three  thousand  transports,  chap. 
to  convey  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  ^  J^\_' 
men    into    Magna    Graecia.^    It   was    deter- 
mined between  the    confederates,   that  while 
Xerxes  poured  his  millions  into  the  centre  of 
Greece,  and  rooted  out  the  original  stock  of  the 
devoted  oittion,  the  Carthagiiuans  should  cut  off 
its  flourishing  branches  in  Italy  and  Sicily.    The  Tbeir 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  carefully  olxserved ;  ^^^ 
the  combined  attack  was  made  at  Uie  time  ap-  ^*»"™«^ 
pointed ;  and  £urope  is  interested  in  knowing 
to  what  particular  causes  must  be.  ascribed  the 
failure  of  expeditions,  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  inverted  her  destiny,  and  intercepted  that 
boasted  superiority  which  she  thenceforth  main- 
tained over  the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  desolate  barbarity  The  fiou- 
of  Calabria,  or  reflected  on  the  narrow  extent  and  ^*ndi§on 
present  weakness  of  Sicily,  cannot  hear,  without  ofMi^ 
a  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredulity,  that  Ave 
centuries  before  Christ,  those  countries  contained 
above  twenty  warlike  communities,  several  of 
whom  could  send  into  the  field  an  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  The  hasty  glance  of  impa- 
tient ignorance  will  confidentiy  reject,  on  this 
subject,  the  evidence  of  antiquity,  as  contrary  to 
probability  and  experience;  the  contemplative 
visionary  will  admit  the  fact,  and  deduce  from  it 
many  gloomy  reflections  on  the  old  age  and  de- 
cay of  the  world ;  but  the  more  practical  philo- 
sopher will  attempt  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
ancient  and  actual  state  of  Magna  Graecia,  in 

«>  Uerodot.  1.  vii.  &  Diodor.  1.  xi. 
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the  history  and  institutions  of  that  country  dur- 
ing the  respective  periods  of  time  which  are  the 
objects  of  his  research. 
History  of  The  establishment  of  Euboean  Cumae,  the  mo- 
mLtiorof  ^^^^  ^^  Parthenop^,  or  Naples,  and  the  found- 
that  coun-  ation  of  a  few  other  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  and 
^'  Sicily,  remounts,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the 

heroic  ages ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Greek  colonies  in  those  parts  were  planted  dur- 
ing the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  aera  ^, 
and  chiefly,  1.  by  the  Euboeans,  whose  principal 
city,  Chalcis,  usually  furnishing  the  conductor 
of  the  colony,  gave  the  epithet  of  Chalcidian  to 
the  new  settlement ;  2.  by  the  Achaeans  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, who  were  of  the  Eolian  tongue  and  li- 
neage; and,  3.  by  the  Dorian  states  of  that  pe- 
ninsula, especially  Corinth  ;  to  which  city  may 
be  applied  the  observation  of  ancient  republicans 
concerning  the  fathers  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  that 
as  children  often  derived  lustre  from  the  merit  of 
their  parents,  so  Corinth  acquired  renown  from 
the  splendour  and  prosperity  of  its  children. 
The  Do-  Besides  their  powerful  colonies  in  Corcyra,  Leu- 
ni^mort  ^^»  Anactorium,  Ambracia,  whose  transactions 
powerful  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
qiympJ  ancient  Greece,  Uie  Corinthians  founded  Sjnra- 
cuse,  which  soon  became,  and  long  continued, 
the  capital  of  Sicily.  Seventy  years  after  their 
establishment  there,  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse 
built  Acras,  and  afterwards,  at  an  equal  distance 
of  time,  Camerina.     Many  other  cities  of  less 


^  Between  the  loth  and  30th  Olympiads,  and  tlie  years  777  and 
737  B.  C. 


xi.S. 

A,  C.  729. 
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note  owed  existence  to  the  same  metropolis  ;  so   chap. 
that  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  Sy-  ^    ^'  * 
racusans  had  extended  their  settlements  over  all  qiymp. 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  ^    We  had  al-  ^c!*707. 
ready  an  opportunity  to  mention  on  what  occa-  * 
sion  the  Lacedaemonians  founded  the  city  of  Ta- 
rentum  in  Italy;  thirty-nine  years  afterwards, 
Rhegium  was  built  by  tlie  Messenians  and  Chal- 
cidians,  the  former  of  whom  (as  we  have  related 
above)  had  already  settled  at  Messen6,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Sicily.    The  citizens  of  Taren* 
turn  founded  Heraclea,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 
gulph,  and  perhaps  gave  an  accession  of  inhabit- 
ants to  Locri,  which,  though  originally  planted 
by  the  Eolians,  seems  early  t6  have  used  the  Doric 
dialect.  The  Rhodians,  who  were  also  of  the  Do- 
ric  race,  built  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  forty-five 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  * ;  and 
Gela  planted  the  flourishing  colony  of  Agrigen-  oiymp. 
turn,  which  soon  surpassed  the  splendour  of  its  me-  a!^:^ 532. 
tropolis,  and  became  the  seccHid  city  in  the  island. 

By  means  of  these  powerful  establishments,  the  The  Eoii- 
Dorians  acquired,  and  always  maintained,  an  as-  J^."* 
cendant  in  Sicily ;  but  the  Achaean  colonies, 
who  were  of  the  Eolian  blood  and  language  ^, 
commanded  the  Italian  shore.  Crotona,  the 
most  considerable  city  of  the  Achaeans,  and  of 
all  Italy,  in  ancient  times,  was  built  seven  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  before  Christ.  ^    Sybaris,  its 

^  Scymnus.  ▼.  S95.    Thucydid.  L  vL  &  Herodot.  1.  viL 

•«  Thucydid.  1.  vi. 

*7  Strabo,  1.  viiL  p.  515.  assures  us  of  the  latter  circumstance, 
"which  is  of  more  importance  than  the  uncertain  genealogy  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  tribes. 

^  Dionys.  Hidicam.  1.  ii. 
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CHAP,  rival,  was  founded  about  the  same  time,  and  by 
t  ^'    i  the  same  nation.     The  former  sent  colonies  to 
Tirina,  Caulonia,  and  Piandosia  ;  the  latter  built 
Laus,   Metapontum,   and    Posidonia,   or    Paes- 
tum  ^,  whose  admired  ruins  attest  the  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Greek   cities  of 
Italy. 
The  loni-       In  this  deduction,  had  we  followed  the  order 
•°^®  ^  .^  of  time,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned,  first  of  all, 
both  coun-  the  Ionian  colonies,  who  came  from  the  isle  of 
*"^''         EubcBa.     The  inhabitants  of  that  island  built 
Naxus  in  Sicily,  a  year  before  the 'foundation  of 
Syracuse  ^ ;  but  neither  that  nor  their  settle- 
ments at  Catana,  Segesta,  Leontium,  ever  at- 
tained considerable  populousness  or  splendour. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked, 
that,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
of  this  work,  the  lonians,  who  settled  chiefly 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  never  rivalled 
the  power  and  fame  of  their  Dorian  and  Edian 
neighbours,  but  fell  short  of  those  nations  in 
Magna  Grrscia^  as  much  as  they  surpassed  them 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  Asia* 
General         Instead  of  fatiguing  the  memory  of  our  readers 
with  the  names  of  less  considerable  states  or  cities. 


tiie  wealth 

and  popu-  which  had  little  influence  on  the  general  affidrs  of 
JSi^^    the  whole  country*^  it  is  of  more  importance  to 

colooiei. 

*•  Scjminis.  ▼•  845.  ^  Thucyct  1.  vi. 

>*  The  Magna  Graeda,  which  I  always  use  in  the  sense  of  Strabo, 
cited  above,  to  denote  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  as  well  as  Italy, 
being  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  Grecian  dominions,  has  been 
more  fully  described  by  the  modems  than  any  other.  The  immense 
colledion  of  the  Thesaurus  Siculus,  and  particularly  vols.  i.  iv.  vii. 
viii.  and  xiiL  afford  useful  materials,  as  well  as  Cluverii  Sicil.  An- 
ti^ia,  and  Fasellus  de  Rebus  Siculis,  and  the  excellent  work  of  Gio. 
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examine  the  circumstances  to  which  the  inhabit*  chap. 
ants  of  Magda  Graecia  owed  their  flourishing  y  3^*^ , 
situation  at  the  period  of  time  of  which  we  write,  oiymp. 
wh^  (it  may  be  boldly  affirmed)  these  colonies  a.*c!'5oo. 
equalled,  and  surpassed,  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  mother-countiy.  We  shall  not  insist  on  the 
well-known  physical  and  moral  causes  which 
usually  contribute  to  the  rapid  growth  of  newly- 
established  colonies.  It  is  evident,  that  amidst 
the  equality  of  fortune,  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
which  commonly  prevail  in  such  communities, 
men  who  have  a  wide  country  before  them  must 
naturally  multiply  far  beyond  the  proportion  of 
nations  corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  vices  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  above  all,  of  vanity,  which 
perhaps  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  increase  of 
the  human  species.  It  is  sufficient  barely  to  men- 
tion the  natural  fertility  of  Magna  Grascia,  and 
particularly  of  Sicily,  which,  in  the  language  of 
antiquity,  restored  an  hundred  fold.^  The 
Greeks  who  sailed  thither  from  Peloponnesus, 
carried  with  them  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  which  had  early  attained  an  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  their  peninsula ;  and  the 
exuberant  soil  of  Sicily,  improved  by  cultivation, 
soon  exhibited  a  picture  of  that  rich  abundance, 
which,  in  later  times,  made  that  beautiful  island 
be  entitled  the  granary  of  Ron^e.  ^ 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Achseans  and  Particular 
Dorians,  from  whom,  chiefly,  the  colonies  in  ^Ja- 

_^ .  chaean 

^"""^  '  laws. 

Bait.  CanitOy  Memorie  istoricbe  di  quanto  i  acoaduto  in  Sidlia  dal 
\  d^  «iioi  primi  habitanti  fino  ai  NormannL 

s*  Strabo,  1.  vtiL  »  Diodorut,  I.  xvi. 
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Magna  Grascia  derived  their  origin,  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  accelerating  the  population 
and  grandeur  of  these  new  establishments.  The 
Achseans,  whose  republic  became  so  famous  in 
later  times,  and  that  through  circumstances  and 
causes  which  it  is  necessary  at  present  to  explain, 
originally  inhabited  a  long  but  narrow  strip  of 
ground,  not  more  fertile  than  extensive,  along 
the  Corinthian  gulph,  whose  rocky  shores  were 
destitute  of  good  harbours.  **  But  the  impartial 
and  generous  spirit  of  th6  Achaean  laws  early 
compensated  the  natural  defects  of  their  territory. 
They  were  the  first  and  long  the  only  republic  of 
Greece,  who  admitted  strangers  into  their  com* 
munity  on  equal  terms  with  the  ancient  citizens. " 
In  their  truly  free  country,  no  powerful  capital, 
like  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  or  Athens  in  Attica,  do* 
mineered  over  the  inferior  towns  and  villages. 
Twelve  cities,  which  had  common  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, and  afterwards  common  weights  and 
measures  *•,  sent  deputies  to  Helic6,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Homer  *^  as  the  most  considerable 
town  of  Achaia.  That  place  being  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  ^  three  hundred  and  seventy, 
three  years  before  Christ,  JEgsd  became  the  seat 
of  the  general  congress,  which  regulated  public 
aflairs,  and  appointed  annual  magistrates  and  ge- 

'4  Plutarch,  in  Arato,  p.  1031.  ^  Polybiiu,  1.  u.  p.  178. 

^  Polybius,  ibid,  mentions  this  circumstance,  to  shew  how  desi- 
rous they  were  to  have  every  thing  common  and  equal  among 
them. 

>7  II.  ii.  in  the  catalogue. 

>*  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  589.  says,  the  earthquake  happened  t«io 
years  before  the  battle  of  Lcuctm.  which  was  fought  571  yean  b«*> 
fore  Christ. 
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nerals  to  execute  their  resolutions,  who  were  re-  chap. 
sponsible  to  the  congress,  or  council,  as  the  mem-  .  ^^'i_^ 
bers  of  the  council  themselves  were  accountable 
to  the  cities  by  which  they  had  been  named  and 
constituted.  *  This  excellent  system  of  govern- 
ment,  whicli  checked  the  ambition,  while  it 
maintained  the  independence  of  Achaia^,  de- 
fended that  fortunate  country  against  the  con- 
vulsions which  shook  and  overwhelmed  the  most 
powerful  republics  of  Greece.  It  was  then  that  A.  c.  S8«. 
the  Achaeans,  who  during  many  ages  had  en- 
joyed their  equitable  laws  in  silence,  emerged 
from  obscurity ;  and  communicating  their  govern- 
ment on  equal  terms  to  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Peloponnesus,  preserved  the  feeble  spark  of 
liberty,  every  where  extinguished  around  them, 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  till  they 
finally  jrielded  to  the  power  and  policy  of  Rome.  ** 
This  short  period  of  war  and  tumult  has  been  A.  c,  i46. 
minutely  described  in  history,  while  the  many 
happy  centiuries  that  preceded  it  ore  but  occa- 
sionally glanced  at  by  ancient  writers :  and  were 
it  not  for  the  defeats  and  calamities  which  the 
Achaeans  suffered  in  later  times,  we  should,  per^ 
haps,  be  ignorant  that  their  ancestors  anciently 
enjoyed  an  equitable  and  generous  policy,  which, 
being  transported  with  them  into  Magna  Graecia, 
could  not  fail  to  promote  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  that  delightful  country.  ^ 

»  Polybius,  LiL  p.  178. 
«•  Schook.  Achaia,  apud  Gronov.  Thw.  t.  y. 
♦»  Polyb.  Excerp.  Legat.  8c  Titus  Livius,  1.  xxxviii.  8c  xxxix. 
^  XenopboD,  in  hb  Greek  history,  speaks  of  the  excellence  of 
th«  Achcan  laws,  in  treating  a  passage  of  history  which  will  be  re- 
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The  condition  of  the  Dorians,  at  the  time  when 

they  planted  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  not 

The  state   less  Worthy  of  remark*     The  Dorian  states  of 

riansatthe  Pcloponnesus  Were  then  universally  subject  to 

^?o£  ^  tJie  gentle  government  of  limited  but  hereditary 

rntion  to  princes,  or  to  magistrates  chosen  from  the  de- 

Qn5^     scendants  of  the  ancient  royal  families^,  and 

who,  thus  adorned  by  birth,  were  sometimes  still 

more  ennobled  by  wisdom  and  virtue.  ^    It  is  the 

nature  of  colonies  to  observe  with  affectionate 

respect  the  institutions  of  their  mother-country^ 

which  often  improve   by  transplantation,    and 

thrive  and  flourish  in  foreign  lands,  when  they 

have  withered  and  perished  in  the  soil  which 

originally  produced  and  propagated  them.  Time 

and  accident,  and  the  various  causes  which  have 

been  explained  in  the  course  of  this  history, 

tended  to  change  the  ancient  constitution,  and  to 

diminish  the  strength  of  the  Grecian  states  on 

CSrctmi-     both  sides  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.    While  fierce 

^^^  and  frequent  wars  exhausted  their  population, 

to  the  new  the  exclusive  spiritof  republican  jealousy,  which 

t^^o^  sternly  refused  strangers  any  participation  in 

*7*  their  government,  or  any  protection  from  their 


lated  in  the  lequel.    Poljbiiu  was  evidently  engaged  to  enter  deeply 
into  this  subject,  through  the  reason  assigned  in  the  text.  « 

«s  These  were  ^properly  the  only  nobilit/in  Greece;  they  were 
called  «Mrwrpt<ai,and  long  held  sway  in  all  the  Grecian  states.  8.  Pe- 
titus  has  collected  the  most  important  passages  concerning  them  in 
his  commentary  on  the  ancient  Athenian  law,  **  Tes  Ewarptias 

Mu  hvmf  Mu  U^m  c^vyirat."    **  That  the  Eupatrids,  or  nobility, 
^TtAwkwkmr  the  rites  of  religion,  fill  the  offices  of  magistracy,  interpret 
the  laws,  and  explain  all  sacred  and  divine  matters.'* 
4«Thucydid.l.L 
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laws,  naturally  repressed  their  vigour  and  stunted  chap. 
their  growth.  The  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia,  y  ^'  , 
enjoying  a  wide  territory  before  them,  had  not 
the  same  interference  of  interest,  and  found 
sufficient  employment  in  subduing  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  without  commencing 
hostilities  against  each  other.  Nor  were  they 
more  ambitious  to  subdue  the  barbarous  natives, 
than  solicitous  to  incorporate  them  into  their 
own  communities.  The  kings,  or  nobility,  of 
Magna  Grfficia,  secure  of  their  own  pre-eminence, 
felt^  nothing  of  t|ie  republican  jealousies  which 
prevailed  in  the  mother-country.  They  received 
with  pleasure  new  citizens,  or  rather  subjects, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come.  The 
Barbarians  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  nation  to  whom  tbey  were  associated ;  their 
children  received  a  Grecian  education ;  and  the 
states  of  Italy  and  Sicily  thus  increasing  by  de- 
grees, could  soon  boast,  the  former  of  Crotona, 
Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Rhegium  ;  the  latter  of  Syra- 
cuse, Agrigentum,  Messen6,  Himera,  and  several 
other  <dties,  which  rivalled  or  surpassed  the  wealth 
of  Athens  or  Corinth,  and  the  populousness  of 
Thebes,  Argos,  or  Sparta. 

The  wars,  conquests,  or  oppressions,  but  above  The  op- 
all,  the  civil  dissensions,  which  in  the  sixth  cen-  fhcAsiaUc 
tury  before  Christ  disturbed  and  deformed  the  S^J? 
coast  of  Ionia,  and  the  other  Grecian  colonies  M^rmba-] 
in  the  islands  and  continent  of  Asia,  brought  ^*^^^ 

4s  The  same  policy  wai  pncdsed  by  Macedon;  and,  as  we  shall 
hove  occasion  to  show,  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  Macedonian 
greatness. 

VOL.  II.  .  C 
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CHAP,  frequent  accessions  of  inhabitants  to  the  shcM^s 
.    "^   3  of  Magna  Grsecia.      In  that  age  the  Asiatic 
itai;rttid    Greeks  had  attained  greater  proficiency,  both  in 
^'       the  useful  and  in  the  agreeable  arts,  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Grecian  name ;  but  they 
had  also  sunk  deeper  in  voluptuousness  and 
luxury.    Their  poetry,  which  still  remains,  alike 
attests  the  refinement  of  their  taste,.and  the  cor- 
who  iin-     ruption  of  their  morals*    The  efieminate  vices, 
tfu^aiid    ^^^  which  the  lonians  were  thenceforth  in  all 
corrupted  ages  iufamous  **,  seem  to  have  taken  deep  root  in 
that  century  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  alcmg  with 
their  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  they  com- 
municated also  their  dissolute  manners  and  arti- 
ficial appetites  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
But  whether  this  be  admitted,  or  whether  we 
.  suppose  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grsecia  hav- 
ing attained  opulence  by  industry,  were  stimu- 
lated by  riches  to  licence ;  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  writers  on  this  part  of  history,  that  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly  Sybaris 
and  Crotona,  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
maxims,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  the  most  dangerous 
errors  and  vices,  when  Pythagoras  came  to  their 
relief,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  befi3re 
the  Christian  a^ra. 
which  AM       The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  forms  an  im- 
by  Pyiba-  portant  objcct  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind : 

^  Motus  doceri  gaudet  Imtkot 
Matura  vii^go,  et  fingitur  artibu8» 
Jam  nunc,  et  ineestoi  amores 
De  tenero  ineditatur  ungue.        Hoeack. 
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and  if  we  admit  the  concurring  testimony  of  C  H  A  P. 
ancient  authors  **,  the  philosophy,  or  rather  the  v  '  ^ 
legislation,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  reformed 
and  improved  the  institutions  and  policy  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  not  only  to  the  quiet  and  happiness, 
but  to  the  industry,  power,  and  splendour,  of 
that  celebrated  country.  Lest  this  influence 
should  appear  too  great,  and  even  incredible,  in 
a  stranger  who  is  known  to  have  studiously 
declined  all  public  offices  and  authority,  the 
occasion  requires  that  we  should  explain  the 
means  by  which  such  extraordinary  effects  were 
produced. 

Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos  ^,  when  Samos  Histoiy  of 
was  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  of  all  the  J^^^^ 
Grecian  isles.     His  father,  Mnesarchus,  being  a  olymp. 
person  of  distinction  in  his  country^,  the  pro-  a.^c.  eoo. 
mising  youth  was  carefully  instructed  in  the 
learning  known  or » valued  in  that  early   age. 
Music,   poetry,   and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  HUcdu- 
formed  the  principal  part  of  his  education  ;  but 
the  young  philosopher,  if  we  may  anticipate  that 

^  Particularly  AristoKemu,  the  learned  dltciple  of  Aristotle  (apud 
Stoteum^Serm.  xli.);  various  aodent  authon  cited  by  Jamblichcii 
and  Porphyry,  as  well  as  by  Diogenes  Laertius^  1.  viiL;  to  which 
add  Justin,  I.  xx.  and  Cicero,  Tusc  Qusest  de  Amicitia,  et  de  Ora* 
tore.  ^  Pythagjoras  exomavit  earn  Orasdam  qu»  Magna  dicta  est, 
et  priradm  et  publice,  prttstantisshnis  et  institutif  et  artibus.'*  Cicero 
de  Amicitia. 

^  Isocrates  in  Busiri.  Titus  Livius,  L  i.  c.  18.  Lucian.  Lexi- 
phanes.  To  these  authorities  we  may  add,  that  Pythagoras  b  repre- 
sented on  several  Samian  Coins.    Fabric.  Bibl.  Graeca,  t.  i.  p.  455. 

«7  Mnesarchus  was  sent  from  Samos  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, probably  on  some  public  occasion.    Jam.  in  Vit.  Pythag. 

c  2 
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namct  was  not^  indifferent  to  the  discoveries  of 
Thales,  the  first  Grecian  who  nearly  calculated 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  he  early  set  himself 
to  rival  the  Milesian  sage  in  his  favourite  studies. 
It  is  recorded,  that  he  learned  eloquence  frQpn 
Pherecydes  of  Syros^,  who  resided  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  isle  of  Samos,  and  who  is  famous 
ia  the  literary  history  of  Greece,  as  the  first 
author  in  prose.^  Kttacus  of  Lesbos,  Bias  of 
Prien6,  and  the  other  sophists,  or  wise  men,  (as 
they  were  emphaticaUy  styled  by  their  contem- 
poraries,) who  then  flourished  in  Asiatic  Greece, 
and  whose  abilities  and  virtue  had  raised  them, 
in  troubled  times,  to  the  head  of  the  several  com- 
munities of  which  they  were  respectively  mem- 
bers, excited  the  kindred  ambition  of  Pythagoras, 
who  appears  to  have  been  es^ly  animated  with 
the  desire  of  acquiring  just  renown,  by  promot- 
Trmrdt.  ing  public  happiness^  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
visited  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  gained  the 
prize  of  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games  *S  where 
his  vigour,  address,  and  beauty,  were  beheld 
with  admiration  by  the  multitude;  while  the 
opening  virtues  of  his  mind  were  still  mote 
admired  by  men  of  sense  and  discernment.  In 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  an  age  when  the 
feeble  rays  of  knowledge  were  scattered  over  a 
wide  surface,  and  much  pains  were  requisite  to 
collect  them,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 
applauses  of  his  countrymen,  and  for  a  longer 

^  ApoUon.  apod  Jambfichum*  «  Diogenet  apud  Porph« 

••  PKn.  N.  IL  Lyii.  c.  86.  *>  JambL  Porph.  &c. 
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time  than  was  usual  with  the  Grecian  travel- 
lers.  This  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  many 
fables  concerning  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
voyages.**    But  it  is  certain  that  he  resided 


^  The  traTels  of  the  Greek  philosopher  were  spoken  of  io  vague 
terms,  and  magniied  erea  by  great  writers.  CTAfmaf  terras  lostrAsse 
I^rthagonuD,  DemocritaiD,  PlatoDem  accepunns.  Cicero  de  Finibus^ 
L  iv.  c  19.  We  may  well  belie?e»  then,  that  such  men  as  Hermip* 
pns  (apud  Joseph,  adders.  Apionem),  Apollonius^  Jamblichus,  &c. 
would  carry  their  exaggerations  to  the  highest  degree  of  extravagance 
on  this  fertile  subject.  The  chief  source  of  these  fid>le8»  and  of  the 
supposed  learning  of  the  Magi,  Chaldsans,  Indians,  Sec  may  be 
foimd  in  the  credulous  or  lying  writers  who  accompanied  Alexander 
in  his  eastern  expecKtion.  At  their  return  to  Greece,  they  magnified 
the  learnings  as  well  «8  the  power  and  wealth,  of  the  nations  con- 
quered hy  their  patron  ;  they  were  solicitous  to  persuade  their  coun- 
trymea,  that  their  ancestors  had  learned  thdr  philosophy  from  people 
whose  names  they  had  nerer-befbre  heard ;  and  their  owniranity  was 
flattered  by  haying  visited,  and  familiarly  known  those  fimcicMl  in- 
structors of  mankind.  Clearchus,  Ohesicritus,  and  Calli^thenes,  were 
the  most  celebrated' of  these  writers,  o£  whom  Diogenes  Laerdus,  or 
ntfaera  iar  superior  man  whom  he  cites,  says,  Ao^^orsn  8#  avrmn  ra 
'mr  EAXi|Mfy  jcaraptfofjmra  Bapiapots  Wjpoo'airrorrif.  '*  They  are  mis* 
taken  when  they  refer  the  Grecian  discoveries  to  the  Barbarians." 
It  was  natural  for*  the  eastern  nations,  when  they  had  adopted  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Greeks,  to  avail  themselves  of  Grecian 
authorities,  to  prove  how  much  that  celebrated  nation  owed  to  people 
whom  they  proudly  denominated  Barbarians.  Hence  the  fables  of 
Berosus  the  Chald«an,  of  Manetho  the  Egyptian,  of  Sanchefnithon 
the  PbcDnician.  We  except  from  this  dast  of  fabulists  the  Jew,  Jose- 
pbus,  the  aatiqsity  of  whose  nation  rests  on  evidence  which  it  would 
be  irreverent  to  name  i»8uch  company.  Had  I^^thagoras  or  Thales 
been  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  rdigion,  they  would  have  learned 
fitf  nobler  notions  of  the  Ddty,  than  diose  which  it  appears  thej  en- 
tertained. Anaxagoras,  sumamed  6  wovs,  the  prteceptor  of  the  great 
Pericles,  was  the  first  Grecian  phik>sopher  who  saw,  by  the  light  of 
reason,  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God,  so  sublimely  de- 
scribed in  the  Psalms  of  Darid.  Yet  it  never  was  said  that  Anaxa- 
goras had  seen  the  Psalms,  the  Books  of  Moses,  or  any  part  of  the 
sacred  writings;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Josephus  himself,  in 
his  first  book  (cont*  Ap[Mon.),  however  zealous  to  prove,  that  the 

c  3 
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several  years  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt  ^» 
which  had  been  long  familiarly  known  to  the 
Grecian  mariners,  and  where  the  son  of  Mnesar- 
chus  might  probably  enjoy  the  protection  of 
many  hereditary  friends.  In  that  country  he 
probably  made  some  additions  to  his  knowledge 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry  j  he  certainly  learned 
many  traditions  concerning  the  gods,  apd  the  hu- 
man soul;  but  what  particularly  deserved  his 


Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  East,  caa  cite  no  author  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Alexander. 

»  There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Isocrates's  panegjrric  of  Busiria, 
which  might  seem  to  contradict  what  is  said  in  the  preceding  note,  if 
we  did  not  reflect,  that  the  rules  of  panegyric  require  not  alwajfs  a 
strict  adherence  to  historical  truth.  In  speaking  of  the  andent  wis- 
dom and  piety  of  the  Egyptians,  and  particularly  of  the  sacerdottd 
order,  he  says,  that  he  himself  is  not  the  first  who  perceived  and  ac- 
knowledged their  merit ;  that  many  philosophers  had  done  this  before 
him,  and  particuhurly  Pythagoras  the  Samian.  *Of  afiicoM«rof  «f 
AryvrroK,  Km  /utdwifi  ^Kunm  ym'OfAm^s,  nir  r§  oAXiir  ^iXoff^nnf  vparrct 
fit  Tous  EAAifroff  tuofjufft,  luu  ru  wcpi  rot  ^vauu  r§  luu  rat  ayurmas  rms 
w  rois  Upois  tri^arcrcpoy  rm  a}J\mr  fotrouSaffcy  iryovfamtSf « icoi  ^«y)cy  ovry 
9m  ravra  whMunf  ytyntro  tropa  tomt  ^Hotfi^,  oAAa  tropa  yt  rots  mt>^ptfwoa 
tie  rotnm  /toXira  or  tv9oiuufaiirtor'  im^p  twr^  itm  cw^iti,  T^trovror  70^ 
<v8o(ia  Tovs  aWovs  ieraKras  wnptaXm^,  ^rc  icoa  rovt  imntpmfs  mnms 
wirii^vfAWf  cunau  tia^rrras  «ycu,  mw  rovs  wp*tr€vnpovs  ifiufif  6ptaf  wmkm 
Qvrm  «icfiiY  ffvyyr}fifOfiOfovs  i|  rtnf  wtmu¥  cmftcAiwyMFovf.  ^  Who 
coming  to  Egypt,  and  being  instructed  by  the  priesu  of  tkat  oonntry, 
first  introduced  other  kinds  of  learning  into  Greece,  and  particularly 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,*'  (I 
have  generalised  the  expression  dtwiat  icai  ^is-tiof  w  tmi  <«f0tt,) 
**  of  which  he  was  a  careful  observer,  thinking  that  <*ltlHM^  ba 
were  entitled  to  no  peculiar  fitvour  on  that  account  firoin  the  gods,  he 
would  ther^y  at  least  procure  esteem  among  men,  which  also  hap- 
pened to  him :  for  he  so  far  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  otfaar  philoso- 
phers, that  all  the  young  desired  to  become  his  disciples,  and  the  old 
were  better  pleased  to  see  their  sona  in  the  company  of  Pythagoras^ 
tlmn  engaged  in  the  most  lucrative  pursuits."  if  what  u  said  in  my 
iiccount  of  ihc  life  aud  writings  of  liberates  be  considered  with  Btte»- 
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attention  was,  the  secret  sfjrmbolic  writing  of  the  c  B  A  p. 
priests,  and  the  singidar  institutions  and  policy  ^  „^;^. 
of  the  sacerdotal  order,  by  which  that  body  of  oiymp. 
men  had  long  been  enabled  to  govern  prince  and  ^q,  5^0. 
people.  ^    At  his  return  from  Egypt  and  the 
east,  Pythagoras  found  his  native  omntry  go* 
vemed,  or  rather  insulted,  by  the  artful  and  long 
fortunate  Polycrates ;    a    tyrant  whose  power 
aeemed  so  firmly  established,  that  there  remained 
no  hopes  of  subverting  it,  and  under  whose  jea- 
lous eye  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  could  neither 
di^lay  his  talents,  nor  enjoy  personal  security : 
he  therefcHT  returned  to  European  Greece,  and 
again  assisted  at  the  Olympic  games ;  where,  be- 
ing saluted  by  the  then  honoured  name  of  So- 
phist, he  modestly  declined  that  distinction  for 
the  humbler  title  of  Fhilos<^er;  and  when  adced 
what  he  preciady  meant  by  this  new  appeUation^. 
he  a  said  to  have  replied,  *'  That,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  Olympic  assembly,  some  men 
came  to  contend  for  crown&  and  honoors^  others 
to  sell  their  merchandise,  and  a  thn-d  class^mere- 
ly  to  see  and  examine  every  thing  which  passed 
in    that    celebrated    convention;    so^   on    the 
greater  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many  stmg* 
led  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  many  ibr  the 
advantages  of  fortune ;  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
neither  covetous  of  money,  nor  ambitknis  of 
fame,  were  contented  with  beholding  th^  wonders 


tion,  this  pastage  will  only  terr^  to  confirm  the  obwrvadoi»  m  the 
text. 

^  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus^  passim ;  and  Strabo>  h  x. 
p.  482. 

C  4 
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CHAP,  of  SO  magnificent  a  spectacle/***  This  definition 
^*  has  been  often  cited,  because  it  well  agrees  with 
the  contemplative  notions  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Pythagorean  school ;  but  it  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  was  of 
a  more  practical  kind* 

From  Olympia  and  the  republic  of  Elis,  he  tra- 
velled to  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Sparta  *•, 
and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  that  capital,  di- 
ligentiy  studying  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  ob- 
serving the  manners  and  genius  of  the  best  go- 
verned, most  virtuous,  and  most  prosperous  of 
all  the  Grecian  states.  Here  he  beheld  a  consti- 
tution  of  government  (the  wisdom  of  which  had 
been  long  approved  by  experience)  founded  on  a 
system  of  education;  and  combining,  in  his 
clear  capacious  mind,  the  Spartan  laws  and  dis- 
cipline with  a  mixture  of  the  Egyptian  craft  and 
policy,  he  framed  that  sublime  plan  of  legis- 
lation, which  was  to  be  far  more  extensive  than 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus ;  and  which,  at  first 
fixing  its  root  in  a  small  sect  at  Crotona,  was 
destined,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  difiuse  its 
flourishing  branches  over  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Cauiesof  Pythagoras  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Italian 
rityin  ^  Greece  in  his  fortieth  year,  in  the  full  vigour 
itoiy*  of  mind  and  body.  *^  His  fame,  doubtless, 
preceded  him;  since,  whoever  had  honourably 

»  Cicero  (Tiuc.  Qufttt  v.  5.)  bat  translated  a  passage  to  this 
purpose  from  Heradides  Ponticus,  the  scholar  of  Plato;  and 
the  original  passage  of  Heraditus  is  still  presenred  in  Jambli- 
chus. 

^  Porphy.  JamblL  ^Justin.  L  xx. 

•'  Ari^xeo.  apud  JambL 
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distinguished  himself  in  the  general  conven-  chap. 
tion  at  Olympia,  was  speedily  Known  and  cele-  .  ^^'  , 
brated  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Greece. 
His  personal  acquaintances  among  the  Italian 
.Greeks,  whose  esteem,  or  rather  respect,  lie 
had  acquired  in  that  august  assembly,  would 
naturally  be  loud  in  his  praises ;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  in  which  men  lived  together,  in 
crowds,  and  enjoyed  their  pastimes,  or  trans- 
acted their  serious  business  with  undisguised 
freedom,  in  temples  and  gymnasia,  contributed  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Crotona,  he  appeared  in  the  Higsupen- 
public  places,  displaying  his  dexterity  in  those  ^^  ^  ^"^*' 
exercises  and  accomplishments,  which  were  the 
fashionable  objects  of  piu^uit,  and  the  principal 
sources  of  honour.  His  skill  in  music  and  me- 
dicine, sciences  which  were  far  better  under- 
stood in  his  native  country  than  in  Magna 
Graecia,  procured  him  particular  regard;  nor 
can  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that  his  mathematical 
and  natural  knowledge  would  be  highly  admired 
by  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  who,  having  recently  re- 
ceived the  first  tincture  of  arts  and  sciences 
from  the  Asiatics,  cultivated  them  with  that 
ardour  which  novelty  inspires ;  and  who  seem 
hitherto  to  have  gained  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  civility,  in  proportion  as  they  had  lost  in 
purity  of  life  and  manners,  by  an  acquaintance 
with  their  Eastern  brethren. 

Neither  the  voluptuousness  nor  the  refinement  His  maa- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia,  were  in-  ^^      ^ 
compatible  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  most 
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CHAP,  puerile  superstition ;  and  Pythagoras,  who  had 
^  _^_'  seen  and  examined  the  rites  and  ceremonies  em- 
ployed  by  remote  nations  celebrated  for  their  an- 
tiquity and  their  wisdom,  to  avert  the  displeasure, 
or  to  gain  the  good-will  of  their  invisible  pro- 
tectors, called  forth,  the  whole  force  o£  this 
powerful,  yet  dangerous  instfument  of  policy,  to 
excite  respect  for  his  person,  and  reverence  for 
his  instructions.  He  carefully  frequented,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  his  regular 
purifications  and  sacrifices  announced  superior 
sanctity  of  character ;  his  food  was  of  the  purest 
kindt  that  no  corporeal  stain  might  interrupt  the 
fancied  communication  with  his  celestial  friends ; 
and  he  was  clothed  in  the  linen  of  Egypt,  which 
formed  the  dress  ^  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  that 
native  land  <^  superstition,  as  well  as  of  the 
Athenian  magistrates  and  nobles,  in  the  early 
and  pipus  times  of  their  republic.  ^  The  respect 
excited  by  such  artifices  (if  we  may  degrade  by 
that  name  the  means  used  to  deceive  men  into 
their  duty  and  happiness)  was  enhanced  by  the 
high  renown,  the  long  travels,  the  venerable  as- 
pect, the  harmonious  voice,  the  animated  and 
ajBecting  eloquence,  of  the  Samian  philosopher. 
The  happy  His  hqarers  sometimes  amounted  to  two  thousand 
which  h^  ^^  *^^  principal  citizens  of  Crotona ;  and  the 
produced  magistrates  of  that  republic  erected,  soon  after 
tona.  his  arrival  among  them,  an  elegant  and  spacious 
edifice,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  virtuous 
lessons  of  this  admired  stranger,  who  pleased 

*»Diodoru8  *9Tlmc3MLlL 
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their  taste,  and  gratified  their  fancy,  while  he  chap. 
condemned  their  manners  and  reproached  their  v  ,J^:^ 
vices.  Equally  rapid  and  astonishing,  and  not 
more  astonishing  than  advantageous,  if  we  may 
credit  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  was  the  re- 
formation  produced  at  Crotona  in  persons  of 
every  age,  and  of  either  sex,  by  this  singular 
man*  The  women  laid  aside  their  ornaments, 
and  resumed  their  modesty ;  the  youth  preferred 
their  duty  to  their  pleasures ;  the  old  improved 
their  understanding,,  and  almost  neglected  to 
improve  their  fortunes. 

Yet  this  revolution  of  manners  was  not  surely  His  school, 
so  instantaneous,  as^the  concurring  exaggerations 
of  wonder  and  credulity  were  naturally  inclined 
to  represent  it.  The  same  writers  who  would 
thus  magnify  the  fame  of  Pythagoras,  acknow- 
ledge, that  soon  after  coming  to  Crotona,  he 
chose  a  select  number  of  his  most  assiduous  dis- 
ciples, and  those  chiefly  persons  of  weight  in  the 
republic,  whose  temper,  character,  and  views, 
best  suited  his  own.  These  were  formed  into  a 
distinct  association  or  broth^hood,  into  which 
none  were  admitted  who  possessed  not  qualities 
and  endowments  worthy  of  that  honour.  In 
order  to  confirm  this  association,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  insti- 
tuted, Pythagoras  employed  the  cypher,  or  sym- 
bolic writing,  and  other  secrets,  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  wisdom,  or  rather  cunning,  of 
the  Egyptian  priests :  his  scholars  were  taught 
certain  signs  or  words,  by  which  they  might 
know  each  other ;  they  could  correspond,  when 
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separated  by  place,  in  ah  unknown  character ; 
and  strangers  of  all  countries,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, were  promiscuously  admitted  into  the 
society,  aftec  undergoing  a  due  probation  as 
its  influ-  to  their  dispositions  and  understanding.  In  a 
Skks'of  ^^^  years,  three  hundred  men,  all  Pythago- 
state.  reans,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Crotona ;  the  in- 
ivif.T  fluence  of  the  new  sect  extended  with  rapidity 
over  Locri,  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  difiused  over  ancient  Greece,  and  the  isles 
His  great  of  the  w^gsean  sea ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sage 
ofSamos,  whose  nobler  ambition  declined  and 
disdained  any  particular  office  of  power  and 
dignity,  had  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of 
forming  a  school  of  enlightened  statesmen,  who 
might  govern  the  world,  while  they  were  them- 
selves governed  by  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  poll-  Pythagoras  was  deeply  persuaded,  that  the 
happiness  of  nations  depends  chiefly  on  the  go- 
vernment under  which  they  live  ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  his  own  times,  and  of  his  own  island  in 
particular,  might  teach  him  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  democratic  turbulence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  jealous  tjrranny  on  the  other.  ^    He  pre- 

^  A  striking  example  of  this  appeared  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  if  we 
credit  Jamblichus,  who  places  the  reign  of  Phalaris,  at  Agrigentum, 
in  the  age  of  Pythagoras.  The  doubtful,  or  rather  incredible,  his* 
tory  of  this  tyrant,  may  be  comprised  in  few  words.  His  reign,  of 
about  sixteen  years,  was  distinguished  by  intolerable  atrocities.  He 
burned  his  enemies  in  a  brazen  bull ;  and,  as  lust  or  cruelty  happened 
to  direct,  sometimes  abused,  and  somettmet  eat,  boys.  Phalaris,  to- 
gether with  his  mother  ^d  friends,  (could  such  a  monster  have 
friends  ?)  w^re  burned,  by  the  ]ong*injured  Agrigentines,  in  his  own 
bull.    This  IS  the  abominable  tyrant,  whose  spurious  letters  fumi^ed 

»5 
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ferred,  therefore,  to  all  governments,  a  moderate  c  ha  p. 
aristocracy ;  which  seems,  without  exception,  to 
have  been  the  well-founded  opinion  of  the  great- 
est men  of  antiquity,  since,  under  the  administra- 


an  opportunity  for  Dr.  Bentl^  to  display  his  profound  erudition  (see 
his  Dissert  upon  PhalariH).  But  that  very  learned  man  seems  not 
to  suspect,  that  the  popular  history  of  Phalaris  is  as  spurious  as  his 
epistles.  It  was  a  common  artifice  among  the  Greek  poets  and 
orators  (see,  in  vol.  i.  p.  367.  the  speech  of  Sosicles  the  Corinthian) 
to  exaggerate  the  vices  of  bad  princes.  Of  this  we  shall  find  many 
examples  in  the  following  parts  of  this  work.  This  practice  began 
early ;  for  Pindar  says 

Tor  8c  rcsup^  xa^^'^  nmmipa  prik§a  poop 

Ej^pa  ^aXaptp  fcfltrcxct  rorra  ^aris. 

Pyth.  i.  E*wS.  KuX,  t(. 
Aristotle  mentions  To  vtpi  ♦oXo^  xeyofitpop,  the  hearsay  about  Pha- 
laris, which  Aspasius  explains,  *0  8c  *a\a(us  \tyerai  ^ayttv  rap  ksurov 
voiSo.  Phalaris  is  said  to  have  eaten  his  own  son.  In  the  same  chap- 
ter (c.  V.  1.  6.  Ethic.  Nicom.),  speaking  of  brutal  passions,  Ari- 
totle  instances  Phalaris  sometimes  devouring  boys,  sometimes  using 
them  as  the  instruments  of  an  absurd  venereal  pleasure;  npot 
tu^urwp  arrowop  ifioptpf.  The  philosopher  does  not  say,  that  he 
believes  these  monstrous  fictions,  any  more  than  Cicero,  **  Ille  no- 
bilis  taurus,quem  crudelissimus  omnium  tyrannorum  Phalaris  habtiiise 
dicUur;**  1.  iv.  in  Verrem,  c.  5J.  Timaeus,  the  historian  of  Sicily, 
who  was  more  likely  than  any  other  writer  to  be  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  transactions  in  his  own  island,  represents  the  story  of 
Philaris's  bull  as  a  mere  fiible.  Polyb.  Excerp.  ver.  5.  p.  47.  Po- 
lybius,  indeed,  attempts  to  refute  Ilmaeus,  but  I  think,  as  to  the 
main  point,  with  little  success.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  jucfidous 
writer  should  be  carried  along  by  the  torrent.  The  republicans  of 
Greece  and  Rome  delighted  in  blackening  the  characters  of  tyrants ; 
TpaytiSoupTa  8c  rnp  itfumfra  rmp  rpontmPt  fc«  njr  aff*€*uKP  rmp  vpa^tvp; 
**  exaggeftiting,  after  the  manner  of  tragedians,  the  fierceness  of  their 
manners,  and  the  impiety  of  their  actions."  For  this  reason,  the  ab- 
surd fictions  concerning  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  Alexander  of  Pherae^ 
&c,  are  related  by  many  respectable  writers.  For  this  reason  Hiero- 
nymas  was  described  in  the  blackest  colours,  vide  Excerp.  ex  Polyb. 
L  rii.  p.  10.  And  for  this  reason  the  enormous  cruelties  of  Phalaris, 
which  no  nation,  and  far  less  the  Sicilians  in  that  age,  could  have  to« 
lerated,  receive  countenance  from  some  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
antiquity. 
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tion  of  senates,  the  republics  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
and  of  Carthage,  attained  their  highest  prospe- 
rity and  splendour.  Yet  he  was  extremely  averse 
to  arbitrary  power,  whatever  shape  i^  might 
assume^  and  the  main  aim  of  his  institution  was, 
to  prevent  oppression  in  the  magistrates  and  li- 
centiousness in  the  people.  The.  dead  letter  of 
the  law  could  never,  he  thought,  eflfect  that  sa^ 
lutary  purpose,  until  men  were  so  trained  by 
education  and  discipline,  as  to  regard  the  great 
duties  of  life  as  its  most  agreeable  amusement, 
and  to  consider  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens,  and  their  own,  as  the  chief  source  of  their 
enjoyment.  Magistrates,  thus  formed,  would  com- 
mand  a  willing  obedience,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Magna  Graecia  must  soon  attain  the  most  perfect 
state  of  which  political  society  is  susceptible. 
Morality.  To  explain  at  large  the  system  of  Pythagoras, 
would  be  to  write  a  treatise  of  sublime,  yet  prac« 
tical  morality,  since  his  conclusions  are  strictly 
founded  on  the  nature  of  man.  Besides  the  pror 
pensities  common  to  us  with  inferior  natures, 
and  besides  the  selfish  and  artificial  passions  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  he  found  in  the  human 
breast  the  seeds  of  nobler  faculties,  fitted  to  yield 
an  incomparably  more  durable,  more  perfect, 
and  more  certain  gratification.  The  chief  hap- 
piness of  the  mind  must  be  sought  in  itself,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  and  moral  pleasure. 
Our  reflex  thoughts  are  ever,  and  intimately  pre- 
sent with  us  i  and  although  the  bustle  of  exter- 
nal objects,  and  the  tumult  of  passion  may  some- 
frnies  divert  their  current,  they  can  never  exhaust 
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their  source.  The  reflections  on  our  own  con-  chap. 
duct  will  be  continually  occurring  to  our  fancy,  ^* 
whatever  pains  we  may  take  to  exclude  them  ; 
nor  can  voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  ambitious  ac- 
tivity, ever  so  totally  occupy  the  mind  of  a  Per- 
sian satrap,  or  a  Grecian  demagogue,  but  that 
their  principal  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  whole 
coiurse  of  life,  must  chiefly  depend  upon  their 
contemplations  of  the  past,  and  upon  their  hopes 
and  fears  about  futurity.  To  strengthen  this 
great  ground-work  of  morality,  Pythagoras  em- 
ployed the  whole  force  of  education  and  habit. 
Rules  were  laid  down,  to  which  the  members  of 
his  respected  order  bound  themselves  to  con£3rm, 
and  from  which  none  could  swerve,  without  ex- 
clusion from  a  society  of  which  they  proved  them- 
selves unworthy.  The  different  periods  of  life  had 
each  its  appropriated  employment.  The  youth 
were  carefully  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, in  literature^^  and  in  science,  and  especially 
in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
Their  time  was  so  diversified  by  successive  study, 
exercise,  and  repose,  that  no  leisure  remained  for 

**  So  I  have  translated  Er  ypofifuun  Ktu  rots  oXXots  /w^fiofft, 
of  Aristoxenui  apud  Stobeum,  Serm.  xlL  The  learned  reader  will 
percdve,  that  I  comprehend  under  the  name  of  youthi  the  two  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  or  riXuciat,  which  the  Greeks  denoted  by  the 
words  wait  and  p^tantncos,  boy,  and  young  man.  I  have  done  this, 
because  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Aristoxenus,  to  say  that  the  young 
men  were  not  still  to  be  employed  in  literature  and  science^  or  that 
die  boys  were  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  The 
rules  0^  the  Pythagorean  ichool,  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  oflen  ex- 
pkua  each  other.  See  vol.  i.  p.  129,  &  seq.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau  has  borrowed  what  is  rational 
and  practical  in  his  system  of  education  from  these  two  great  sources, 
as  illustrated  by  Plutarch's  tract  on  the  subject. 


% 
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CHAP,  the  premature  growth  of  dangerous  passions  j 
'_     '   *  and  it  was  an  important  maxim  of  the  Pythago- 
rean school,  that  many  things  were  best  learned 
late  •»,  especially  love ;  from  which,  if  possible, 
the  youth  should  be  restrained  till  their  twentieth 
year,  and  after  that  period  should  rarely,  and 
with  many  precautions,  indulge  a  passion,  always 
hurtful  to  the  weak,  and  which,  when  intem- 
perately  indulged,  enfeebled  the  most  vigorous. 
He  required  in  those  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  that  they  should  no  longer  live  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  business  of  the  commu- 
nity of  which  they  were  members.     They  were 
to  employ  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  the 
duties  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism  ;  in  the 
laborious  or  dangerous  offices  committed  to  their 
charge }  and  to  derive  their  chief  reward  from 
reading  in  the  eyes  of  their  admiring  country, 
men,  the  history  of  their  generous  exploits;  and 
from  beholding  all  around  them,  the  happy  ef- 
fects of  their  probity,  beneficence,  and  fortitude. 
Role*  for        The  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  enjoined,  as 
duct^Hiw  t'^^ir  earliest  and  latest  work,  to  review  the  ac-- 
diidpies.    tions  o£  the  past,  and,  if  time  permitted,  of  many 
preceding  days.    In  the  morning  they  repaired 
alone  to  the  temples,  to  solitary  mountains  and 
forests ;  and  after  there  conversing  with  them- 
selves, joined  in  the  conversation  of  their  friends, 
with  whom  they  assembled,  in  small  companies^ 

••  Aristoxen.  apud  Stobeum,  Sean.  Ixix.  This  is  the  great  pria- 
ciple  of  Rousseau  in  his  EmiU.  The  passage  of  Aristoxenu.  concern- 
ing  love,  IS  ahnost  Uterally  translated  in  that  ingenious  but  fancifiil 
work. 
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to  an  early  and  frugal  meal;  discussed  different  cu  KV. 
subjects  of  philosophy  or  politics,  regulated  their  ^  ^*  , 
conduct  for  the  ensuing  day,  and  by  the  mutual 
strength  and  encouragement  acquired  in  this 
select  society,  prepared  for  the  tumultuous 
bustle  of  the  world,  and  the  contentions  of  active 
life.  The  evening  was  spent  as  the  morning, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  then  indulged  in 
the  moderate  use  of  flesh  and  wine,  from  which 
they  rigidly,  abstained  during  the  day ;  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  that  self-examination 
which  was  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Py- 
thagorean school. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  the  principles  of  this  which  co- 
association,  would  be  repeating  what  has  been  theinidn^ 
formerly  observed  concerning  the  laws  of  Ly-  V®"»  ^^ 
ciu-gus.    It  is  sufficient  barely  to  mention,  that, 
like  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  Pythagoras  enjoined 
the  highest  respect  for  age  ;  that,  like  him,  he 
raised  the  weaker  sex  from  that  state  of  inferiority 
in  which  they  were  ungenerously  kept  in  all  other 
countries  of  Greece  ;  that  he  enured  his  disciples 
to  temperance  and  sobriety  through  the  same 
means  employed  by  Lycurgus ;  and  that  both 
these  great  men  regarded  health  and  vigour  of 
body  as  the  main  principle  and  i^ring  of  mental 
energy}   that  the  probatimiary  silence  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  which  credulity  has  so  much  ex- 
aggerated, was  nothing  more  than  that  prudent, 
recollected  behaviour,   required  by  Lycurgus, 
who  prized  higher  the  caution  of  silence  than  the 
readiness^  of  speech ;  and  that  the  intimacy  of 

•»  Hut.  in  Lycurg. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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CHAP,  the  Spartan  and  Pythagorean  friendsliips,  and 
V  i^'  J  almost  the  community  of  goods,  naturally  flowed 
from  the  general  spirit  and  genius  of  their  re- 
spective systems  ^ ;  so  that  the  rules  of  the  Py- 
thagorean order  were  little  more  than  a  tran- 
script of  the  Spartan  laws,  as  these  laws  them- 
selves were  only  a  refinement  on  the  generous 
and  manly  institutions  of  the  heroic  ages.  ^ 
Origin  of  In  the  history  of  a  man  who  entertained  such 
^otT-"*  j"^  notions  of  human  life,  as  did  the  foundejr  of 
ing  Pytha-  the  Pythagorean  sect,  we  may  at  once  reject,  as 
^^  *'  fabulous,  the  tales  related  by  the  vain,  lying 
Greeks,  who  lived  in  and  after  the  age  of  Alex- 
atider,  when  their  nation  seems  to  have  lost  the 
iQve  of  truth  along  with  its  liberty,  as  well  as  the 
ridiculous  wonders  of  the  later  Platonists,  those 
contemplative  visionaries,  who,  during  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  8Bra,  degraded  an- 
cient philosophers,  by  describing  their  active 
and  useful  lives,  as  if  they  had  resembled  their 
own  scholastic  tranquillity.  Yet,  after  all,  should 
the  least  extraordinary  account  of  the  Pythago- 
rean order  still  seem  incredible,  it  need  only  be 
observed,  that  modem  history,  and  even  our 
own  observation,  may  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  orders  of  another  kind,  of  which  the  rules 
.  are  more  difficult  to  be  observed  than  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans :  and  it  is  equally  unreasonable 
and  ungenerous  to  suppose,  that  what  our  own 
experience  teaches  us  may  be  done  by  the  illi- 
beral spirit  of  superstition,  could  not,  in  a  hap- 

^  See  vol.i.  p.  135.  **  Diodor.  1.  xii.  p.  77,  &c. 
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pier  age,  be  efiected  by  the  love  of  glory,  of  c  H  a  p. 
virtue,  and  of  mankind.  v  ,^'    > 

The  concurring  testimony  of  historians  assures  Wur  be- 
us,  that  the  school  of  Pythagoras  had  flourished  ZiTSt 
above  forty  years,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  Sybari«. 
Magna  Grsecia,  when  a  war  arose  between  Cro- 
tona  and  Sybaris,  the  latter  of  which  had  ever 
contemptuously  rejected  the  Pythagorean  insti- 
tutions.    The  city  of  Sybaris  was  founded  (as 
above  mentioned)  by  the  Achaeans,  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Sybaris,  from  wliich  the  city 
derives  its  name,  and  the  winding  stream  of 
Crathis,    which   descends  from  the  Lucanian 
mountains.     The  fertility  of  the  soil^  the  happy 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  resources  of  fish- 
ing, navigation,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
conspired,  with  the  salutary  effects  of  the  Achaean 
laws,  wonderfully  to  augment,  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries,  the  strength  and  populousness  of 
Sybaris,  which  was  surrounded  by  walls  nine 
miles  in  extent,  commanded  twenty-five  subor- 
dinate cities,  and,  could  we  credit  the  evidence 
of  writers  often  prone  to  exaggeration,  brought 
three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  ^ 
Riches  and  luxury  proved  fatal  to  the  Sybarites,  The  Syba- 
whose  efJeminacy  passed  into  a  proverb  ®,  which  ^^^^^ 
has  been  transmitted  to  modem  times.    In  a  de-  Miio  the 
cisive  battle,  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens  t&L^^ 
of  Crotona  under  the  command  of  Milo,  a  fa-  p'^fnp* 
vourite  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  who  had  already  A.  c,  509- 


^  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  96J.    Diodor.  i^id. 
^Athtnsus,  LxiL  p.  518. 
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obtained  universal  renown  by  his  Olympic  vic- 
tories. ® 

Sedition  in      But  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  was  almost  alike 
Crotona,    ^^  ^  Crotona*    The  inferior  ranks  of  men  ia 
that  city,  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  and  insti- 
gated by  the  artful  and  ambitious  Cylon,  whose 
turbulent  manners  had  excluded  him  from  the 
order  of  Pythagoras,  into  which  he  had  repeat- 
edly attempted  to  enter,  became  clamorous  for 
an  equal  partition  of  the  conquered  territory  of 
proves  fa-:  Sybaris ;  which  being  denied  as  inconsistent  with 
Py^^    the  nature  of  aristocratical  government,  they 
^*        secretly  conspired  against  their  magistrates,  at- 
tacked them  by  surprise  in  the  senate-house,  put 
many  to  death,  itnd  drove  the  rest  from  their 
country.     Pythagoras  himself  died  soon  after- 
wards, in  extreme  old  age,  at  Metapontum  in 
Lucania.^    His  disciples  were  scattered  over 
Magna  Graecia,  and  particularly  Sicily,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  was 
governed  by  men  who  had  imbibed  Uie  sublime 
spirit  of  their  illustrious  master, 
rbe  Car-        Gclon,  who,  eleven  years  before  that  event, 
^^^"*  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  was  en- 
Siciiy.       titled,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his  subjects, 
ixlw^i.      to  the  glorious,  though  often  prostituted  appel- 
A.  c.  4fla  lation,  of  Father  of  his  country.  ^^    The  mildness 
of  his  government  restored  the  felicity  of  the 
heroic  ages,  whose  equitable  institutions  had 
mueh  affinity  (as  above  observed)  with  the  poli- 

^  Strabo,  ibid.    Pausanias,  1.  vi.  p.  569. 

7<*  Aristoxenua. 

'»  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  c.  xxxvii.    Plut.  in  I^moL 
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lical  system  of  Pythagoras.  This  virtuous  prince  chap. 
had  cemented  an  alliance  with  Theron,  King  of  v  ^  . 
Agrigentum»  by  taking  his  daughter  in  marriage; 
aiid  the  confederacy  of  the  two  principal  states 
of  Sicily  seemed  to  have  diffused  security  and 
happiness  over  the  whole  island^  when  the  im- 
mense armament  of  Carthage  was  beheld  off  the 
northern  coast.  Though  not  abtolutely  destitute 
of  naval  strength,  the  Sicilians  had  nothing  by 
which  they  could  oppose  a  fleet  of  two  thousand 
gallies.  The  enemy  landed  without  opposition 
in  the  spacious  harbour,  or  rather  bay,  of  Panor- 
mus,  whose  name  may  be  still  recognized  in  the 
modem  capital  Palermo,  where  the  Carthaginians 
had  planted  one  of  their  most  ancient  colonies. 
Their  forces  were  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  who 
was  deemed  a  brave  and  experienced  leader. 
The  first  care  of  this  general  was  to  fortify  two 
camps ;  the  one  destined  for  his  fleet,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  that  age,  was  drawn 
on  shore ;  the  other  intended  as  a  safe  retreat 
for  his  army,  which  immediately  prepared  to 
form  the  siege  of  Himera.  Theron  used  proper 
measures  to  defend  the  second  city  in  his  domi- 
nions, until  his  son-in-law,  the  intrepid  Gelcwi, 
should  arrive  to  his  assistance  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  five .  thousand 
horse.  While  this  numerous  army  advanced,  by 
rapid  marches,  towards  Himera,  they  rencoun- 
tered  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  and  made 
ten  thousand  prisoners.  But  what  appeared  a 
still  more  important  booty  to  the  discernment  of 
Gelon,  they  seized  a  messenger  fronv  Selinus,  a 
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CHAP,  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentiim,  which 
V  ^]'  J  had  entered  into  a  treacherous  correspondence 
with  the  Caithaginians*  The  prisoner  conveyed 
a  letter  to  Hamilcar,  acquainting  him,  that  the 
Selinuntines  would  not  fail  to  send  the  cavalry 
demanded  from  them  at  the  appointed  time^ 
which  was  likewise  particulaiiy  specified.  Upon 
this  discovery,  Oelon  founded  a  stratagem,  not 
more  daring  than  successful.  He  commanded  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  to  advance  in  the  night 
towards  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  by  day- 
break to  {>resent  themselves  to  Hamilcar,  ^as  his 
Selinuntine  auxiliaries ;  and  when  admitted,  by 
this  anifice,  within  his  rampart,  to  assassinate 
the  general  and  set  fire  to  the  fleet.  ^ 
Defeated  It  happened  on  the  fatal  day,  that  Hamilcar 
^^1^  c^red  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  divinity  of 
Carthage,  who  delighted  in'  human  victims. 
While  he  performed  this  abominable  rite,  the  sol- 
diers surrounded  him  unarmed,  in  the  gloomy 
sUence  of  their  detested  superstition,  with  which 
their  mmds  were  totally  penetrated.  The  Sici- 
lian cavalry,  being  admitted  without  suspicion,, 
thus  found  no  difficulty  to  execute  their  auda^ 
dous  design.  Hamilcar,  while-  he  sacrificed  an 
innocent  and  noble  youth  to  his  blood-thirsty 
god,  was  himself  dispatched  with  a  dagger; 
and,  next  moment,  the  Carthaginian  ships  were 
in  a  blaze.  A  chain  of  Sicilian  centinels,  posted 
on  the  neighbouring  eminences,  intimated  to 
Gelon  the  happy  success  of  his  stratagem  j  of 

"»  Oiodor.  L  ix.  5eet  35,  ct  seq.    Polyarn.  1.  i.  c  xxvii. 
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which,  in  order  fully  to  avail  himself,  that  gallant  chap. 
commander  immediately  conducted  the  main  v  r^',_^ 
body  erf  his  troops  to  the  Carthaginian  army, 
while  it  was  yet  agitated  by  surprise  and  terror 
at  the  sudden  conflagration.     The  furious  onset  Their  di^ 
of  the  Sicilians  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  ^^^^ 
the  astonished  Barbarians,  who  recovering,  how- 
ever,  their  faculties,  began  to  defend  themselves 
with  vigour ;  when  the  melancholy  tidings,  that 
their  ships  were  all  burnt,  and  their  general 
slain,  drQve  them  to  despair  and  flight.     Gelon 
commanded  his  troops  not  to  give  quarter  to  an 
enemy,  who,  though  defeated,  still  seemed  for- 
midable  by  their  numbers.     It  is  reported#  that 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perished  in  the 
battle,  and  the  pursuit.    The  remainder  seized 
an  eminence,  where  they  could  not  long  maintain 
themselves,  for  want  of  water  and  provisions.    In 
the  language  of  an  ancient  historian,  all  Africa 
seemed  to  be  taken  captive  in  Sicily.     Gelon  dis- 
tributed the  prisoners  among  the  Sicilian  cities, 
in  proportion  to  the  contingents  of  troops  which 
they  had  respectively  raised  for  this  memorable 
service.     The  greater  part  falling  to  the  share 
of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  were  employed  in 
beautifying  and  enlarging  those  capitals  ^^  whose 
magnificent  monuments,  still  conspicuous  in  their 
ruins,  are  supposed,  with  great  probability,  to 
be  productions  of  Carthaginian  labour. 

The   melancholy  tidings    affected  Carthage  Treaty  of 
with  consternation  and  despair.    The  inhabitants  S^n  ci^ 

'3  Cicero,  Drat.  iv.  in  Verrem. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  that  city,  ever  shamefully  depressed  byl)ad 
V  _^'  ,  fortune,  in  proportion  as  they  were  immoderatdy 
Ion  and  elated  by  the  deceitful  gifts  of  proq)erity, 
thagiiSuis.  dreaded  every  moment  to  behold  the  victorious 
enemy  in  their  harbour.  To  ward  off  this  ca- 
lamity, their  ambassadors  were  sent  to  crave  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  on  any  terms  the  vic- 
torious Greeks  might  think  proper  to  impose. 
Gelon  received  them  with  such  moderation  as 
marked  the  superiority  of  his  character,  and  told 
them,  that  he  would  desist  from  every  purpose 
of  revenge,  on  condition  that  the  Carthaginians 
paid  tnfo  thousand  talents  of  silver,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  which  had 
incurred  trouble  and  expence  by  the  war ;  that 
they  henceforth  abstained  from  the  abominable 
practice  of  insulting  the  gods  by  hiunan  victims ; , 
that  they  erected  two  temples,  one  in  Carthage, 
another  in  Syracuse,  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  War,  and  the  articles  of  the  peace.  ^^ 
oiymp.  This  honourable  treaty  was  a  prelude  to  that 

aT a '449  ^^  ^ox^  famous,  concluded  thirty  years  after- 
nirards  between  the  Athenians  and  Persians.  It 
marked  a  nation  superior  to  its  enemies  not  only 
in  valour  but  in  humanity,  and  conferred  more 
true  glory  than  could  be  acquired  by  the  most 
iplendid  series  of  victories.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected, however,  and  seems  much  to  have  been 
desired,  that  a  people  so  advantageously  distin-^ 
guished  as  were  the  Greeks  during  that  age  in 
A.  C.  504.  ^^^  <^d  arms ;  a  people  who  had  repelled,  de> 

74  Diodor.  Sicul.  ibioL 
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feated»  and  disgraced  the  most  populous  and  chap. 
powerful  nations,  and  who  were  alike  prompted,  ,  ^j'  , 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  to  the  attainment  of 
distant  conquest,  should  have  united  their  efibrts 
against  the  enemies  who  still  made  war  on  them, 
and,  advancing  in  a  rapid  career  of  victory,  have 
diffused,  along  with  their  dominion,  their  man- 
ners, knowledge,  and  civility  over  the  eastern 
world.  But  various  events  and  causes,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  explain, 
tended  to  detach  the  colonies  of  Msigna  Grscia 
from  the  interests  of  the  mother-country,  as  well 
as  to  disunite  the  two  most  powerful  republics 
of  that  country  by  intestine  discord. 

While  the  fortune  of  Athens  raised  her  to  such  * 
,  power  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  Sicily  and 
Greece,  the  Kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum 
contented  themselves  with  the  humbler  glory  of 
embellishing  their  capitals  with  barbaric  spoils, 
and  producing  those  wonders  of  art,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  and  Verres,  were  esteemed 
among  the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiqui- 
ty. ^  The  golden  medals  of  Gelon,  still  pre- 
served and  of  the  highest  beauty  ^,  justify  the 
glowing  expressions  of  the  Roman  orator. 

In  Italy,  the  citizens  of  Crotona  had  too  soon  Decay  of 
cause  to  lament  their  insurrection  against  their  q^^ 
magistrates,  and  their  dereliction  of  the  discipline  and  de- 
of  Pythagoras.     They  who  had  hitherto  defeated  ^  thc^- 
superior  numbers,  who  had  furnished  so  many  vie-  ^"8^ 
tors  in  the  Olympic  contest,  and  whose  country 

7&  Cicero  in  Verrein,  passim. 

7*  Mem.  dcTrcvoux^  I'an.  1727,  p.  1449. 
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was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  healthy,  on 
a  supposition  that  the  vigorous  bodies  of  its  in- 
habitants proceeded  from  an  effect  of  the  cli- 
mate, were  now  totally  routed  and  put  to  flight 
at  the  river  Sagra,  with  an  army  of  an  hundrecL 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  by  the  Locrians  and 
Rhegians,  whose  forces  were  far  less  numerous. 
The  other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  are  said 
to  have  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  Crotona, 
were  harassed  by  wars  against  each  other,  or 
against  their  barbarous  neighbours.     In  conse- 
quence of  these  misfbrtunes,  the  Pythagoreans 
again  recovered  their,  credit ;  and  about  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  great  founder  of 
their  order,  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  the  first  in 
Locri,  the  second  in  Thurium,  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  Pythagorean  institutions,  which,  per- 
haps,  were  too  perfect  for  the  condition  of  the 
times.    In  less  than  forty  years  a  new  persecution 
entirely  drove  the  Pythagoreans  from  Italy,  and 
completed,  according  to  Polybius,  the  confusion 
and  misery  of  that  once  happy  country.  ^ 

77  Pol^US,  i.  S03. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Glory  of  Athens,  —  Military  Success  of  the  Confederates* 

—  Athens  rebuilt  and  Jbrt^d.  —  Extent  of  its  Walls 
and  Harbours.  —  The  Confederates  take  Byzantium.  — 
Conspiracy  ^Pctusanias. — Banishment  of  Themistocles. 

—  Virtue  ofAristides.  —  Cimon  assumes  the  Command, 
— His  illustrious  Merits  and  Success. — Bevolt  of  Egypt. 

—  War  in  Cyprus.  —  Peace  with  Persia.  —  Domestic 
Transactions  of  Greece.  —  The  Athenian  Greatness.  — 
Enty  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos.  -^  Earthquake  in 
Sparta.  —  BeooU  of  the  Helots.  —  War  between  the 
Elians  and  Pisans.  —  The  Temple  and  Statue  ofOlym^ 
pian  Jupiter.^ — Dissensions  in  ArgpUs^^  —  Beoolt  in 
Bceotia.  —  Truce  of  Thirty  Years.  —  Character  <^Pe- 
rides.  — Subjection  (^the  Athenian  Allies  and  Colonies. 
— Spirit  qfthe  Athenian  Government. 


From  the  battles  of  Mycale  and  Plataea,  to  the  chap. 
memorable  war  of  Peloponnesus,  elapsed  half  a  y  ^' 
century,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  Grecian  an-  The  ( 


of  Atheos^ 
47a 


nals.  A  single  republic,  one  of  sixteen  states,  ^^  q 
whose  united  possessions  hardly  equalled  the  — '*^*- 
extent  of  Scotland,  and  whose  particular  territory 
is  scarcely  visible  in  a  map  of  the  world,  carried 
on  an  offensive  war  against  the  Persian  empire, 
and,  t|iough  surrounded  by  jealous  allies  or  open 
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CHAP,  enemies,  prosecuted  this  extraordinary  enterprise 
V  ^1^  J  with  unexampled  success ;  at  length,  granting^ 
such  conditions  of  peace  as  the  pride  of  victory 
may  dictate,  and  the  weight  of  accumulated  dis- 
iB  arms;  asters  condcsccud  to  solicit  or  accept.  In  that 
naiTow  space  of  time  the  same  republic  erected, 
on  the  feeble  basis  of  her  scanty  population  and 
diminutive  territory,  a  mighty  mass  of  empire  ; 
established  and  cDnfirmed  her  authority  over  the 
extent  of  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Asiatic  coast, 
from  Cyprus  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  took 
possession  of  forty  intermediate  islands',  to- 
gether with  the  important  straits  which  join  the 
Euxine  and  the  iEgsean ;  conquered  and  colo- 
nised the  winding  shores  of  Macedon  and  Thrace ; 
commanded  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  Pontus 
to  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  pr  Crim  Tartary  ; 
and,  overawing  the  barbarous  natives  by  the  ex- 
perienced terrors  of  her  fleet',  protected  against 
/Aerr  injustice  and  violence,  but  at  the  same  time 
converted  to- the  purposes  of  her  own  ambition 
and  interest,  the  numerous  but  scattered  colo- 
nies which  Miletus,  and  other  Greek  cities  of 
Asia,  had  at  various  times  established  in  those 
remote  regions.  *  Our  wonder  will  be  justly  in- 
creased, if  we  consider  that  Athens  obtained 
those  immortal  trophies,  not  over  ignorant  sa- 
vages or  effeminate  slaves,  but  over  men  who 


*  Several  of  these  islands  had  been  formerly  conquered  bj  Athenian 
Qommanders,  particularly  Bfiltiades,  as  we  have  related  abore;  but 
having  rebelled  against  Uie  severe  government  of  Athens,  they  wece 
finally  subdued  by  Pericles. 
^ '  "^  Plut. '-  P^lc.  3  Straboy  Geograph.  passim. 
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had  the  samfe  language  and  laws,  the  same  blood  chap. 
and  lineage,  the  same  arts  and  arms,  in  short,  y  ^"'  , 
every  thmg  common  with  the  victors  but  their 
audacity  and  fortune. 

But  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Athenians  inarti; 
that,  during  this  rapid  career  of  military  and 
naval  triumphs,  they  cultivated,  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm,  the  arts  which  adorn  alike  war  and 
peace,  and  improved  those  decorations  of  polished 
life  into  such  perfection  as  few  nations  have 
attempted  to  imitate,  and  none  aspired  to  sur- 
pass. During  the  administration  of  a  single  man, 
more  works  of  elegance  and  splendour,  more  mag- 
nificent temples,  tlieatres,  porticoes,  and  gymnasia 
were  erected  within  the  walls  of  Athens,  than 
could  be  raised  during  many  centuries  in  Rome, 
though  mistress  of  the  world,  by  the  wealth  and 
labour  of  tributary  provinces.^  In  the  same 
period  of  time  sculpture  attained  a  sublimity, 
from  which  that  noble  art  could  never  afterwards 
but  descend  and  degenerate;  and  a  republic 
hitherto  inferior  in  works  of  invention  and  genius 
to  several  of  her  neighbours,  and  even  of  her  own 
colonies,^  produced,  in  the  single  life-time  of 
Pericles,  those  inestimable  models  of  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  philosophy  *,  which,  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind 
hath  invariably  regarded  as  the  best  standards, 

«  Plutarch,  in  Pericle. 

^  Pericles  maj  be  considered  at  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Thucydides,  &c.  since,  although  he  died  before 
them  of  the  plague,  these  and  other  great  men  flourished  during  his 
administration. 
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CHAP,  not  merely  of  composition  and  style^  but  of  taste 
_1  J  and  reason.  The  name  of  Greek  seemed  thence- 
forth to  be  lost  in  that  of  Athenian ;  Athenian 
writers  are  our  surest  and  almost  only  guides  in 
relating  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the  whole 
nation  ^ ;  and  from  them  we  learn  what  is  yet  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  respecting  the 
Athenian  empire,  that  it  had  been  built  on  such 
stable  foundations,  and  reared  with  such  art  and 
skill,  as  might  have  long  defied  the  hostile  jea- 
lousy of  Greece  and  Persia,  confederate  in  arms 
and  resentment,  if  various  causes,  which  human 
prudence  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  had 
not  shaken  its  firmness  and  precipitated  its 
downfall.^ 

jSuch  is  the  subject  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  treat  in  this  and  the  two  following  Chapters ; 
a  subject  worthy  to  animate  the  diligence,  and 
call  forth  the  vigour  of  an  historian :  but,  if  he 
truly  deserves  that  respected  name,  he  will 
remember  that  it  is  less  his  duty  to  amuse  the 
fancy  by  general  description,  than  to  explain, 
with  precision  and  perspicuity,  the  various  trans- 
actions of  this  interesting  and  splendid  tlieme ; 
to  give  the  reader  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the 
complicated  matter  which  it  involves;  and  to 
remove  every  adventitious  circumstance  that 
might  distract  or  dazzle  the  attention,  as  astro- 
nomers,  in  viewing  the  sun,  arc  careful  to  ward  off 
its  surrounding  splendour* 

«  I  mean^Thucydides  and  Xenopbon,  together  with  the  AtheoMn 
orators,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
'  Tbucyd.  I.  vii.  &  viii.  passim. 
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The  military  success  of  the  Athenians®  (which  chap. 
naturally  forms  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  ^  j^"  , 
because  it  not  only  supplied  the  materials  of  Military 
future  improvements,  but  awakened  that  energy  ofTh^re^ 
requisite  to  cultivate  and  complete  them)  includes  P"^*'^- 
three  separate  actions  which  were  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  conspired  to  the  same  end, 
yet  cannot  be  related  in  one  perpetual  narrative, 
without  occasioning  some  confusion  of  ideas, 
alike  destructive  of  the  pleasure  and  of  the  use 
of  history.     While  we  endeavour  to  keep  each 
series  of  events  unbroken  and  distinct,  we'  must 
be  careful  to  point  out  its  influence  on  the  simul- 
taneous or  succeeding  transactions  of  the  times, 
that  our  relation  may  be  at  once  satisfactory  and 
faithful.     In  such  a  delineation,  the  trophies  of  Division  of 
the  Persian  war  justly  claim  the  first  and  most  ^^^^^^ 
conspicuous  place ;  the  hostile  animosity  of  rival 
states,  which  continually  envied  and  opposed,  but 
for  reasons  that  will  be  fully  explained,  could 
neither  prevent  nor  retard  the  growing  superiority 
of  Athens,  shall  occupy  the  middle  of  the  picture; 
and  we  shall  throw  into  the  back-ground  the  suc- 
cessive usurpations  of  that  fortunate  republic  over 
her  allies,  colonies,  and  neighbours. 

The  common  fears  which,  notwithstanding  in- 


,  ^  The  chief  materials  for  this  portion  of  history  consist  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Thucydides ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus;  Plutarch's  lives  of  Tliemistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon, 
Pericles ;  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History:  scattered  facts  are  supplied  by  other  ancient  writers, whose 
works  will  be  carefully  cited. 
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CHAP,  numerable  sources  of  animosity,  had  formed,  and 
V  ^^j  hitherto  upheld,  a  partial  confederacy  of  the 
The  Athe-  Greeks,  were  removed  by  the  decisive  victories 
s^L.  ^  of  Platasa  and  Mycale.  After  these  memorable 
Ui^2.  events,  it  was  the  first  care  of  the  Athenians  to 
A.  c.  479.  bring  home  their  wives,  children,  and  most 
valuable  effects  from  the  isles  of  -^gina  and 
Salamis.  In  the  latter  islajid  they  celebrated 
their  good  fortune  by  a  national  solemnity. 
The  sublime  Sophocles  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
boys,  which  danced,  in  exultation,  around  the 
Barbarian  spoils* ;  the  valour  of  his  predecessor, 
iEschylus,  had  contributed  to  the  victories  by 
which  they  were  obtained;  and  his  rival,  the 
tender  Euripides,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Salamis*^, 
on  that  important  day,  which  proved  alike 
glorious  to  Greece,  and  fatal  to  Persia.  But  an 
attention  to  domestic  concerns  prevented  not  the 
Athenians  from  puishing  the  war  with  vigour, 
though  deserted  by  the  Spartans  and  other  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  >Yho  sailed  home  before  winter.  The 
Asiatic  colonies,  animated  by  the  recent  recovery 
of  freedom,  seconded  the  Athenian  ardour ;  and 
the  confederates,  having  successfully  infested  the 
territories  of  the  Great  King,  besieged  and  took 
the  rich  city  of  Sestos  in  the  Chersonesus  of 
Thrace,  the  only  place  of  strength  which  adhered 
to  the  Persian  interest  in  that  fertile  penin- 
sula. » 


•  Athencuf,  I.  L  »•  Vitae  Euripid. 

*»  Herodot  1.  ii.  c.  cri.    Diodor.  i.  xi   c.  ixxtiL 
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During  tlie  two  following  years  the  war  Ian-  chap. 
guished  abroad,  while  the  symptoms  of  jealousy  V  ^'^^ 
and  discord,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Athens 
sq)aration  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  fleets,  fS^^fil^^ 
broke  out  with  more  virulence  at  home.     The  "piy^P- 
Athenians  began  the  laborious  task  of  re-building  a.  c.  478. 
their  ruined  city,  which  the  Persian  spoils  might  *  *^^* 
contribute  to  enrich  with  uncommon   magnifi- 
cence, and  which  an  acquaintance  gained  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  the  graceful  forms  of  Ionic 
and  Doric  architecture,  might  enable  them  to 
adorn  with  more  beauty  and  elegance  than  had 
yet  been  displayed  in  Europe.     But  the  weighty 
advice  of  Themistocles  prevailed  on  them  to  sus- 
pend this  noble  undertaking,  and  engaged  them, 
instead  of  decorating  their  capital  with  temples, 
theatres,  and  gymnasia,  to  fortify  it  by  walls  of 
such  strength  and  solidity  as  might  thenceforth 
bid  defiance  to  every  enemy,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic.    In  an  age  when  the  art  of  attack  was 
so  rude  and  imperfect,  that  the  smallest  fortress 
formed  an  object  of  importance,  such  a  design 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  jealousy  in  the  neigh- 
bouring republics.     The  measure  was  scarcely  jeaiouty 
determined  when  an  embassy  arrived  from  Sparta,  ^^  ^p*"^ 
remonstrating  against  a  design  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  to  those  who  owed  their 
safety  to  the  weakness  of  their  cities.     "  If  the 
.Greeks,*'  it  was  said,  "  had  possessed  any  town 
of  impregnable  strength,  they  must  have  found 
it  impossible  to  expel  the  Barbarians  from  their 
country.    The   Athenians  therefore,  who  had 
hitherto  so  generously  maintained  the  cause  of 

VOL.  II.  E 
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the  confederacy,  ought  not  only  to  desist  from 
raising  walls  and  fortifications,  but  even  to  in- 
terrupt  a  similar  design  in  any  republic  beyond 
the  isthmus;  the  Peloponnesus  was  alone  suf- 
ficient to  aflTord,  in  time  of  danger,  a  secure  re- 
fuge to  the  whole  Grecian  name, 
difcovered  Themistocles  easily  unveiled  the  suspicion  and 
^yTh*-  hatrefd  concealed  under  this  specious  mask  of 
public  utility,  and  encouraged  his  countr3rmen 
to  elude  the  Spartan  artifice  by  similar  address. 
The  senate  of  the  five  hundred,  who  gave  au- 
dience to  foreign  ambassadors,  declared  that 
Athens  would  adopt  no  measure  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest,  and  promised  speedily 
to  send  an  embassy,  in  their  turn,  which  should 
remove  all  groundless  apprehensions  entertained 
on  that  subject.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
returned  with  this  temporising  answer,  Themis- 
tocles was  immediately  dispatched  to  Sparta,  and 
expected,  as  he  had  previously  concerted  mat* 
ters  with  his  countiymen*^,  to  be  followed,  at  a 
proper  time,  by  Aristides,  the  most  respected 
character  of  his  age ;  and  by  Lisicles,  an  able 
orator  in  the  senate  and  assembly.  Meanwhile 
the  Athenian  walls  arose  with  unexampled  cele- 
rity. Not  only  slaves,  professed  artificers,  and 
the  poorer  classes  of  citizens,  but  magistrates  of 
the  first  rank,  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  repub- 
lic, wrought  with  their  own  hands,  and  with  un- 
ceasing industry.  The  feeble  efforts  of  women 
and  children|contributed  to  the  useful  labour.  The 

'^  Idcni  itnd.  &  ui  Themist,  Ly^ias  Onit.  Funeb.  Sc  cont.  Akib. 
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most  superstitious  of  men  neglected  their  accus-  chap. 
tomed  solemnities,  and  no  longer  acknowledged  v  ™'  . 
the  distinction  of  days  or  seasons  :  nor  did  even 
the  silent  tranquillity  of  night  abate  the  ardour 
of  their  diligence.  The  ruins  of  their  city  happily 
.  supplied  them  with  a  rich  variety  of  materials : 
no  edifice  was  spared,  public  or  private,  sacred 
or  profane;  the  rude  sculpture  of  ancient 
temples,  even  the  mutilated  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestoVs,  were  confounded  in  the  common  mass  : 
and,  at  the  distance  of  near  a  century,  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  the  wall,  composed  of  stones 
rough  and  unpolished,  of  various  colours  and  un- 
equal size,  attested  the  rapid  exertions  by  which 
the  work  had  been  constructed. '' 

Themistocles  had  hitherto,  under  various  pre-  and  its 
tences,  avoided  declaring  his  commission  before  ^J^  v 
the  Spartan  senate.  When  urged  to  this  mea-  hw  ad- 
sure  by  some  of  the  magistrates  who  began  to 
suspect  his  silence,  he  still  alleged  the  absence 
of  his  colleagues  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  delay. 
But  a  company  of  travellers,  who  had  recently 
visited  Athens,  gave  intelligence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary works  carrying  on  in  that  city.  This  in- 
formation, and  the  resentment  of  the  Spartans 
which  it  occasioned,  must  have  disconcerted  a 
man  who  possessed  less  cool  boldness  than  the 
commander  at  Salamis  and  Artemisium.  But 
Themistocles,  with  the  address  congenial  to 
his  character,  asserted,  that  it  was  unworthy 
the  gravity  of  Sparta  to  regard  the  vague  ru- 

*^  Thucvdid.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxxix.  &  seq. 
E    'Z 
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CHAP,  mours  of  obscure  men ;  and  that,  before  lightly 
^"*  suspecting  the  approved  fidelity  of  their  allies, 
she  ought  to  bestow  some  pains  in  discovering 
the  truth.  This  declaration  was  enforced,  it  is 
said,  by  seasonable  bribes  to  the  most  popular  of 
the  Ephorij  so  that  the  Spartans,  deluded  or 
corrupted,  agreed  to  dispatch  a  second  embassy  to 
Athens,  consisting  of  some  of  their  most  respect* 
able  citizens.  These  men  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  their  destination,  than  they  were  taken  into 
custody,  as  pledges  for  the  safe  return  of  The- 
mistocles  and  his  colleagues,  who  by  this  time 
had  brought  him  the  welcome  news,  that  the 
walls  were  completed.  The  Athenian  ambassa- 
dors were  now  prepared  to  throw  off  the  mask. 
They  appeared  in  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly  ; 
and  Themistocles,  speaking  for  the  rest,  declared, 
that  his  countrymen  needed  not  to  learn  from 
their  confederates,  what  measures  were  honour* 
able  to  themselves,  and  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mon cause ;  that,  by  his  advice,  they  had  firmly 
defended  their  city  against  the  assaults  of  open 
enemies  and  jealous  friends ;  and  that,  if  Sparta 
entertained  any  resentment  of  this  measure, 
which  was  evidently  not  less  conducive  to  the 
public  interest,  than,  perhaps,  displeasing  to  pri- 
vate ambition,  her  anger  would  be  equally  unjust 
and  impotent,  since  her  own  citizens  must  re- 
main as  hostages  at  Athens  till  his  colleagues 
and  himself  should  be  restored  in  safety  to  their 
country.  ^^     Whatever  secret  indignation  this 

^  Plut.  &c.  ibid. 
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speech  might  excite,  the  Spartans  thought  pro-  chap. 
per  to  disguise  their  animosity.  They  allowed  v  ™'^ 
the  ambassadors  to  return  home ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  Themistocles  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
relentless  hatred  with  which  he  was  persecuted 
by  Sparta,  whose  intrigues  engaged  all  Greece, 
not  excepting  Athens  herself,  in  the  destruction 
of  this  illustrious  citizen.  Yet  his  eminent  ser^ 
vices,  before  they  were  interrupted  by  this  storm 
of  persecution,  aggravates  the  shame  of  his  coun- 
try, and  displays  more  fuUy  her  signal  ingra- 
titude. ^* 

The  ancient  Athenian  harbour  of  Phalericum  ThemUto. 
was  small,  nsu-row,  and  inconvenient.     To  sup-  t^^^ 
ply  its  defects,  Themistocles,  even  before  the  ^^ 
Persian  invasion,  had  recommended  the  Piraeus,  ixx  ™4. 
a  place  five  miles  distant  from  the  citadel,  fur-  ^  ^'  ^'''^' 
nished  with  three  natural  basins,  which,  if  pro- 
perly fortified,  might  form  afar  more  commodious 
and  secure  station  for  the  Athenian  navy.     The 
foundations  were  laid,  and  the  walls  began  to 
rise,  when  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  Barbarians 
interrupted  the  undertaking.     Having  in  the 
preceding  year  fortified  the  city,  Themistocles 
thought  the  present  a  proper  time  to  finish  the 
new  harbour.'*     His  address,  his  eloquence,  and 
his  bribes,  were  seasonably  applied  to  divert  the 
resentment  of  Sparta,  who,  though  thenceforth 
less  jealous  of  the  naval  than  military  jpower  of 
her  rival,  threatened,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter 

>»Diodor.  LxL  p.  437. 

*^ThacydiJL  1.L  c.xciii.  Plut.  in  Themist  Diodor.  il.iSB, 
E  3 
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CHAP.  Attica  with  an  armed  force.     Bat  the  artful 

V  -y'^'  Athenian  found  means  to  convince  the  Spartans 
and  their  allies,  that  the  construction  of  a  strong 
and  capacious  harbour  was  a  matter  essentially 
requisite  to  the  common  interest  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy.  The  work,  meantime,  was  carried 
on  at  Athens  with  miich  spirit  and  activity,  and, 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  brought  to  such  a 
prosperous  conclusion  as  could  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited, but  on  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
historian  of  the  most  approved  diligence  and 
fidelity.'^  The  new  walls  were  su£Sciently  broad 
to  admit  two  carriages  abreast ;  the  stones  com- 
posing  them  were  of  an  immense  size,  strongly 
united  by  bars  of  iron,  which  were  fastened  by 
melted  lead.  The  Piraeus  soon  grew  into  a 
town,  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  joined  to  the  city  by  walls  begun  by 
Cimon,  but  finished  by  Pericles,  twenty  years 
after  the  harbour  itself  had  been  constructed. 

A.  C.  457.  The  new  buldings  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  are 
often  mentioned  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Long  Walls.  They  elctended  forty  stadia 
on  either  side  j  and  when  added  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ancient  city  (about  sixty  stadia), 
give  us  for  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Athenian 
fortifications  an  extent  of  nearly  eighteen  Eng- 
lish miles.'® 

The  war  The  altercations  and  animosities  excited  by 
"      such  undertakings  among  the  confederates  at 
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home,  prevented  not  their  united  arms  from  chap. 
assaulting  the  dominions  of  the  great   King,  v  ^^^-^ 
Thirty  Athenian,  and  fifty  Peloponnesian  ships,  tinued  by 
had  been  employed  to  expel  the  Persian  gar-  fedw^; 
risons  from  the  sea-ports  which  they  still   oc- 
cupied in  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
Mgadan  isles.     The  European  fleet,  being  sea- 
sonably joined  by  various  squadrons  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  scoured  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  delivered  from  op- 
^pr^sion  the  long  enslaved  island  of  Cyprus. 
Their  next  operation  must  have  been  at  a  con-  who  take 
siderable  distance  of  time,  since  they  had  to  re-  ^J"°' 
turn  near  two  hundred  leagues  westward,  and  oiymp.  i. 
then  to  proceed  almost  as  far  towards  the  north,  a^cI  476. 
and  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace.     At  the  entrance 
of  this  celebrated  canal,  which  joins  the  Euxine 
and  Propontis,  the  city  of  Byzantium,  destined 
in  future  ages  to  become  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  long  to  remain  the    chief  emporium  of 
Europe  and, of  Asia,  had  been  first  founded  by 
a  feeble  colony  of  Megareans,  which  had  gra- 
dually become  populous,  flourishing,  and  inde- 
pendent, but  which  was  actually  commanded 
apd  insulted  by  armed  Barbarians.     It  is  ndt 
probable  that  Xerxes,   or  his  ministers,   per- 
ceived  the  peculiar  security  of  Byzantium,  situ- 
ate between  tl^e  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont, 
t^o  straits,  which  it  might  occasionally  shut  to  an 
hostile  navy,  or  open  to  the  fleets  of  commerce. 
Brut  had  they  been  sensible  of  this  advantage, 
th^  misfortunes,  hitherto    attending  all  their 
maritime  enterprises,  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
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CHAP,  possible  to  encourage  their  seamen  to  resist  a 
^^*  victorious  enemy.  They  discpvered,  however, 
more  than  their  usual  vigour,  in  defending  by 
land,  a  place  which  they  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  very  valuable  possessions.  The  adjacent 
coast  of  Thrace  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  inland  parts  of  that  country.  Instead  of 
bleak  heaths  and  snowy  mountains,  which  de- 
form the  inhospitable  regions  of  Haemus  and 
Rhodop6,  the  maritime  provinces  produce  in 
abundance,  vines,  olives,  the  most  necessary 
grains,  and  the  most  delicious  fruits.  The  cli- 
mate vies  with  the  delightful  softness  of  the 
Asiatic  plains ;  and  the  soil  had  been  long  culti- 
vated by  Gxeek  colonies,  who  had  widely  ex- 
tended themselves  on  both  sides  of  Byzantium* 
The  Barbarians  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the 
place,  which  was  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  commanded  by  Persians  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, among  whom  were  several  kinsmen  of 
the  great  King.  The  siege  was  obstinate,  but 
the  events  of  it  are  not  described  in  hi{3tory.  It 
is  only  known,  that  the  walls  were  stormed,  and 
that  anjnunense  booty,  together  with  many 
Persian  princes  and  nobles,  feH  into  th«  hands 
of  the  victors.'^ 
Xhc  con-  Here  ends  the  glory  of  Pausanias,  who  still 
gJJ^y.®^.  commanded  the  forces  of  the  confederacy ;  a 
'  man  whose  fame  would  rival  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  antiquity,  had  he  fallen  in  the  siege  of 
Byzantium.  The  rich  spoils  of  Plataea,  of  which 
the  tenth  was  allotted  to  him  as  general,  raised 

*»Phit  in  Arisddr   Ibocy<fid  LI  95,  etieq^    Diodoc.  LiL 
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liim  above  the  equality  required  by  the  repub-  chap. 
lican  institutions  of  his  country.  His  recent  con-  .  ^  ^ 
quest  still  farther  augmented  his  wealth  and 
inflamed  his  ambition :  a  continual  flow  of  pro- 
sperity, which  is  apt  to  stagger  the  best  regulated 
minds,  overset  the  toweringprideofPausanias.  As 
h^  conceived  himself  too  great  to  remain  a  subject, 
he  was  willing  to  become  a  sovereign,  through 
the  assistance  of  Xerxes,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
his  country.  To  this  prince  he  made  application, 
by  means  of  Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  any  kind  of  villainy.  To  such  an  asso- 
ciate Pausanias  had  entrusted  the  noble  Persians 
taken  in  Byzantium.  This  man  escaped  with 
his  prisoners  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  conveyed 
a  letter  to  the  great  Kang,  in  which  the  Spartan 
general  having  mentioned,  as  an  indubitable  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  the  restoring  his  captive  kinsmen^ 
proposed  to  enter  into  strict  amity  with  Xerxes, 
to  take  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  second  his 
efforts  in  conquering  Greece,  and  to  hold  that 
country  as  a  dependent  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  Persian  is  said  to  have  highly  re- 
lished these  proposals,  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
being  the  great  object  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain 
that  he  speedily  sent  Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of 
confidence,  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the 
traitor. 

But  Pausanias  himself  acted  with  the  precipi-  ill  oon- 
tancy  and  inconsistency  of  a  man,  who  had  either 
been  deluded  into  treason  by  bad  advice,  or  to- 
tally intoxicated  by  the  dangerous  vapours  of 
ambition  that  floated  in  his  distempered  brain. 
Instead  of  dissembling  his  designs  until  they 
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CHAP,  were  ripe  for  execution,  he  assumeci  at  once  the 
V ,™'   ,  tone  of  a  ma^:er  and  the  manners  of  a  tyrant 
He  became  difficult  of  access  to  his  colleagues 
in  command ;  disdained  their  advice  in  concert^ 
ing  measures  which  they  were  ordered  to  exe- 
cute;  he  was  surrounded  by  guards,  chosen  from 
the  conquered  Barbarians ;  and  he  punished  the 
slightest  offence  in  the  allied  troops  with  a  rigour 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Grecian  discipline.  He 
still  managed,  indeed,,  the  fierce  spirits  of  the 
Spartans,  but  without  any  degree  of  prudence, 
since  the  distinctions  which  he  demanded  fen: 
<Aafi>  tended  only  to  irritate  and  inflame  their 
confederates,^  wha  .were  not  allowed  to  forage, 
to  draw  water,  to  cut  down  straw  for  th^ir  .beds, 
until  the  countr3nnen  of  Pausanias  had  been  pre- 
viously furnished  with  all  these  articles. 
Hie  allies       T^^  intolerable  insolence  disgusted  and  prp- 
'^S*^-  voked  the  army  in  general,  but  especially  the 
oiymp.   '  lonians,  who  lamented  that  they,  had  been  np 
A.  0.476.  so<mer  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  Persian 
deqiotism,  than  they  were  bent,  under  the  se- 
verer and  more  odious  yoke  of  Sparta.    By  com- 
mon  consent  they  repaired  to  the  Athenian  Aris- 
tides,  and  his  cdleague  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  a  youth  of  the  Purest  hopes,  who,  Imd 
signalised  his  patriotism  and  valour  in  all  th«. 
glorious  scenes  of  the  war.    Their  designs  be? 
ing  approved  by  these  Athenian  commandei^ 
UHades  and  Antagoras,  respectively  entrusted 
wi^  the  fleeto  of  Samos  and  Chies,  the  biaveat. 
of  all  the  maritime  allies,  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tanify  to  insult  the  galley  of  Bausanias:  and 
vdhetk  rqproached  and  threatened  l^.  the  Spartan 
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they  desired  him  to  thank  Fortune,  who  had  chap. 
favoured  him  at  Piateea,  the  memory  of  which  v  ™;  . 
victory  alone  saved  him  from  the  immediate 
punishment  of  his  arrogance  and  cruelty.  These 
words  speedily  re-echoed  through  the  whole  fleet, 
and  served,  as  soon  as  they  Were  heard,'  for  the 
3ignal  of  general  revolt.     The  diflferent  squad-  andsubmit 
rons  of  Asia  and  the  Hellespont  sailed  from  their  AUienian». 
stations,  joined  the  ships  of  Uliades  and  Aiita- 
gohi^,  loudly  declared  against  the  insolent  am- 
bitioa  of  Pausanias,  abjured  the  proud  tyranny 
of 'Sparta,  and  for  ever  ranged  themselves  under 
the  victorious  colours  of  Athens,  whose  generous  * 
magnanimity  seemed  best  fitted  to  command  the 
willing  obedience  of  freemen.*^ 

lliis  revolution  had  imnl6diAte  and  important  Paiitania» 
effects,  which  ^e  shall  proceed  to  explain,  when  l^^^' 
we  haVe  punished  and  dismissed  the  imworthy  tans. 
Pausanias.     Apprised  of  his  malversation  and  u^^i 
treachery,  the  Spartan*  senate  recalled  him,  to  ^C-^^^- 
stand  trial  for  his  life.     But  his  immense  wealth 
enabling  him  to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  his 
judges,  he  escaped  without  farther  punishment 
than  degradation  from  his  office,  and  paying  a 
heavy  fine.     Iii  his  stead,  the  Spartans  substi-^ 
tuted  not  One  admiral,  but  several  captainsi  vnth 
divided  authority,  thereby  to  remove  the  odium 
atid  resentment  which  the  insolence  of  unlimited? 
command  had  excited  among  their  confisderates. 
Pausanias,  though  divested  of  his  public  chdrac-  Returbi  to 
tei^,  having  accompanied  these  officers  to  the  *^®««^' 
Hellespont,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  at  his  private 

••  Nepos  in  Pausan.    Plutarch,  in  Arbtid. 
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CHAP,  expence,  began  to  display  more  arroganoe  than 
^^^'  even  He  disdained  not  only  the  manners  and 
behaviour,  but  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a 
Greek  j  carried  on,  almost  openly,  his  treache- 
rous correspondence  with  Artabazus ;  increased 
the  number  of  his  Barbarian  guards  and  attend- 
ants ;  trampled  with  contempt  on  the  most  re- 
vered institutions  of  his  country ;  and  displayed 
that  provoking  pomp  of  power,  and  that  offensive 
ostentation  of  vice,  which  disgraced  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  the  Persian  satraps.'^ 
recailedby  When  the  Spartan  magistrates  received  a  full 
^^^'  account  of  his  pride  and  folly,  they  were  appre- 
hensive lest  he  might  refuse  to  return  home  on 
an  ordinary  summons,  and  therefore  employed 
the  form  of  the  syctal^,  a  form  reserved  for  the 
most  solemn  occasions.  The  scytal^  (for  opinion 
can  give  importance  to  any  thing)  was  only  a 
narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  which  had  been  roll- 
ed on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  stamped  witli  the 
decree  of  the  republic.  Every  Spartan  invested 
with  authority  at  home  or  abroad,  possessed  a 
tally  exactly  corresponding  to  the  rod  on  which 
the  parchment  had  been  first  rolled.  By  apply- 
ing his*tally,  the  words  of  the  scytal^  necessarily 
arranged  themselves  in  their  original  form,  and 
attested  the  authentic  command  of  the  magis- 
trate. As  tutor  to  the  infant  King  of  Sparta, 
Pausanias  had  been  furnished  with  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  j  and  such  is  the  effect  of  legid  for- 
mality, that,  a  man  who  would  probably  have 
despised  the  injunction  of  a  simple  letter^  re-    * 
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turned  without  delay  to  a  country  which  he  had  chap. 
bett^yed,  when  his  recall  was  accompanied  with  y  ^^  , 
this  frivolous,  but  respected  ceremony. 

The  external  professions,  and  hypocritical  pe-  ana  pu- 
dantry  of  Spartan  virtue,  were  most  shamefblly 
detected  and  exposed  in  the  whole  affiur  of  Pau- 
sanias.  Though  convicted  of  the  most  odious 
tyranny,  extortion,  and  profligacy,  he  was  still 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  personal  freedom  j 
to  correspond  by  frequent  messages  with  his  ac- 
complice Artabazus ;  and,  at  length,  to  tamper 
with  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  those  oppressed 
slaves,  who  were  ever  ready  to  rebel  against  im- 
perious and  cruel  masters.  But  as  it  exceeded 
even  the  opulence  and  effrontery  of  Pausanias, 
to  corrupt  and  influence  the  whole  republic, 
those  who  had  either  escaped  the  general  conta- 
gion of  Venality,  or  who  were  offended  at  not 
sharing  his  bribes,  accused  him,  a  third  time^  of 
treason  to  Greece,  in  consequence  of  an  event 
which  enabled  them  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
make  good  the  charge.  An  unhappy  youth,  who 
lived  *with  Pausanias  as  the  wretched  instrument 
of  his  pleasure,  was  destined  by  that  monster  to 
become  the  victim  of  his  ambition.  He  was 
charged  with  a  letter  from  his  master  to  Artaba- 
zus, in  which,  after  explaining  the  actual  state 
of  his  affairs,  Pausanias  hinted  to  him,  as  had 
been  his  usual  practice,  to  destroy  the  bearer. 
The  suspicious  youth,  who  had  observed  that 
none  of  those  sent  on  such  errands  ever  returned 
to  their  countr}',  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read 
his  own  fate,  fired  with  resentment,  he  instantly 
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CHAP,  carried  the  writing  to  the  enemies  of  Pausanias» 
.  ^^'  ,  who  pradently  advised  the  messenger  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  expecting  that 
his  master  would  soon  follow  him.     Meanwhile 
they  practised  a  concealment  in  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  and  having  acquainted  the  Ephori,  and 
other  chief  magistrates,  with  their  contrivance 
for  convicting  the  traitor  by  his  own  words,  they 
obtained  a  deputation  to  accompany  them,  to 
remain  concealed  with  them  in  the  temple,  and 
to  overhear  the  mutual  reproaches  between  Pau- 
sanias  and  his  messenger.     Yet  the  superstition 
of  the  Spartans  permitted  them  not  to^  seize  the 
criminal  in  that  sacred  edifice.    He  was  allowed 
to  retire  in  safety  j  and  when  the  senate  had  at 
length  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  was 
privately  admonished  of  his  danger  by  some  mem- 
bers of  that  venal  assembly.     Upon  this  intelli- 
gence, he  took  refuge  in  fiie  temple  of  Minerva, 
from  which  it  being  unlawful  to  drag  him,,  that 
asylum  was  surrounded  by  guards  i  all  neces- 
saries, were  denied  the  pri^ner,  and  he  thus 
perished  by  hunger.  ^ 
Aristidct        '^^  1^^  punishment  of  this. detestable  tr^tor 
^"'h^Sf^    could  not  repair. the  riiinoup  ejects  of  his  mis- 
finances  of  conduct  and  viliany.i/iNQt  only  thj^Ionians,  who 
ttm^^  had  first  begun  the  reyoltit  but  the  foreign  con- 
oiyinp.      federates  in  general,  loudly  rejected  the  preten- 
A.  c!  475.  sions  of  Dorcis  and  other  captains  whom  the 
Spartans  appointed  to  command  them.    A  few 
communities  of  Peloponnesus  still  foUpwed  the 

'  ^  Thuoyd.  1.  i.  c  czxyiii  &  seq.  Diodor.  L  xi.  c.  xliv.  &  Nepot 
In  Pausan. 
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Lacedemonian  standard ;  but  the  islanders  and  chap. 

VII 

Adiatics  unanimously  applied  to  Aiistides,  to 
whose  approved  wisdom  and  virtue  they  not 
only  entrusted  the  operations  of  the  combined 
armament)  but  voluntarily  submitted  their  more 
particular  concerns :  and  experience  soon  justi- 
fled  their  prudent  choice.  Pay  was  not  yet  in- 
troduced into  the  Grecian  service,  bectose  the 
character  of  soldier  was  not  separated  from  that 
of  citizen.  It  had  been  usual,  however,  to  raise 
acnnually^  certain  proportion  of  supplies  among 
the  several  confederates,  in  order  to  piu-chase 
arms,  to  equip  and  victual  the  gaUies,  and  to 
provide  such  engines  of  war  as  seemed  requisite 
in  storming  the  fortified  towns  belonging  to  the 
common  enemy.  ®  By  unanimous  suffrage,  Ari- 
stides  was  appointed  to  new-model  and  apply  this 
necessary  tax,  which  had  been  imposed  and  ex- 
acted by  the  Spartans  without  sufficient  atten^* 
tion  to  the  respective  faculties  of  the  contribu- 
taries.  The  honest  Athenian  executed  this  de- 
licate office  with  no  less  judgment  than  equity. 
The  whole  annual  imposition  amounted  to  four  Their 
hundred  and  sixty  talents,  about  ninety  thousand  «no""^* 
pounds  sterling ;  which  was  proportioned  with 
such  nice  accuracy,  that  no  state  found  the 
smallest  reason  to  complain  of  any  unjust  par- 
tiality. The  common  treasure  was  kept  in  the 
central  and  sacred  island  of  Ddos ;  and,  though 
entrusted  to  the  personal  discretion  of  the  Athe- 
tiian  cotnmander,  was  soon  conceived  to  lie  at 
the  disposition  of  his  repuHic.  ** 

^  Plut.  in  Arbtid.  p.  538.  &  seq. 

*«  Ibid.  p.  55^.    Thucydid.  1.  i.  e,  xnri.    Diodor.  p.  440. 
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CHAP.  While  the  merit  of  Aristides  thus  procured  hid 
V  ^^  J  countrymen  the  management  of  the  national  trea- 
Merit  and  sure  of  Greece,  Themistocles  was  equally  sue- 
g^^'  cessful  in  improving  the  internal  resources  of  the 
Themii-  State.  By  yielding  more  protection  to  Strangers 
than  they  enjoyed  in  neighbouring  cities,  he 
augmented  not  only  the  populousness,  but  the 
wealth  of  Athens,  as  that  description  of  mpn 
paid  an  annual  contribution  in  return  for  their 
security.  ^*  This,  together  with  other  branches 
of  the  revenue,  he  employed  in  building  annu- 
ally about  sixty  gallies,  the  addition  of  which  to 
the  Athenian  navy  abundantly  compensated 
such  losses  as  were  sustained  by  the  accidents 
of  the  sea  in  foreign  parts.  Notwithstanding 
the  envy  and  malice  of  worthless  demagogues, 
who  infested  the  Athenian  assembly  and  courts 
of  justice,  Themistocles  was  fast  advancing  to 
the  attainment  of  the  same  authority  at  home, 
which  Aristides  enjoyed  abroad,  when  complaints 
arrived  from  Sparta,  that  he  had  conspired  with 
Pausanias  to  betray  the  public  liberty.  The 
known  resentment  of  the  Spartans  against  this 
extraordinary  man,  sufficiently  explains  the  rea- 
son why  they,  who  were  so  dilatory  in  their 
proceedings  against  Pausanias  himself,  should 
be  so  eager  to  bring  to  punishment  his  supposed 
accomplice.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how 
the  Athenians  could  admit  such  an  accusation 
against  a  citizen,  whose  singular  valour  and  con- 
duct had  gained  the  decisive  victory  at  Salamis ; 
whose  counsels  and  address  had  fortified  their 
city  with  impregnable  strength ;  whose  foresight 

«s  Lywm  imIt.  Philon. 
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und  activity  had  procured  them  a  fleet  which  no  c  H  A  P. 
nation  in  the  world  could  resist;  and  whose  v  „^V ^ 
abilities  and  patriotism  had  not  only  saved  his 
country  from  the  most  formidable  invasion  re- 
corded in  history,  and  which  was  principally 
directed  against  Athens,  but  amidst  the  terrors 
of  this  invasion,  the  treachery  of  false  friends, 
and  the  violence  of  open  enemies,  had  so  emi- 
nently contributed  to  raise  his  republic  to  the 
first  rank  in  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Yet  such, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  the  effect  of  that  envy 
which,  in  republics,  always  accompanies  excel- 
lence ;  and  such,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of 
Spartan  bribery  and  intrigues,  that  Themistocles 
was  banished  by  the  ostracism,  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  men  whose  aspiring  ambition  seemed 
dangerous  to  freedom,  which  required  not  the 
proof  of  any  particular  delinquency,  and  whicli 
had  effect  only  during  a  term  of  years.  ^ 

It  is  probable,  that  the  illustrious  exile  would  His  death 
have  been  recalled  before  the  expiration  of  the  ^^J^** 
appointed  time  ;  but  the  persecution  of  Sparta  oiymp. 
allowed  not  his  countrymen  leisure  to  repent  of  ^[^0.471 
Iheir  severity.  Having  punished  Pausanias,  they 
acquainted  the  Athenians,  "  That  from  the  pa- 
pers of  this  notorious  traitor,  complete  evidence 
appeared  of  the  guilt  of  Themistocles  ;  that  it 
was  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  have  expelled 
him  for  a  few  years  from  Athens,  by  an  indul- 
gent  decree,  which  the  assembly  might  revoke 
at  pleasure ;  that  crimes  against  the  general  con- 

*«  Diodor.  p.  445.  $c  scq.     Plut.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  federacy  of  Greece  ought  to  be  judged  by  the 
V  J^^]'  ,  Amphictyonic  council,  and  punished  by  death, 
or  perpetual  banishment/*  The  Athenians-shame* 
fully  complied  with  this  demand.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  Themistocles  had  corresponded  with 
Pausanias,  and  been  privy  to  his  designs ;  but 
he  persisted  in  affirming  that  he  never  had  ap- 
proved them.  The  rivalship  and  enmity  subsist- 
ing between  Sparta  and  Argos,  had  induced  him 
to  choose  the  latter  as  the  place  of  his  retreat 
There  he  received  the  news  of  his  condemnation  ; 
after  which,  not  thinking  himself  secure  in  any 
city  of  Peloponnesus,  he  sailed  to  Corcyra.  But 
his  enemies  still  continuing  to  persecute  him,  he 
fled  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  barbarous  Molossians.  Soon 
afterwards  he  escaped  into  Persia,  where  his 
wonderful  versatility  of  genius,  in  acquiring  the 
language  and  manners  of  that  country,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  new  King  Artaxerxes,  who 
had  lately  succeeded  the  unfortunate  invader  of 
oifwf.  Greece.  The  suspicion  of  treason  throws  a  dark 
A*c  479.  shade  on  the  eminent  lustre  of  his  abilities ;  nor 
does  the  disinterestedness  of  his  private  character 
tend  to  remove  the  imputation.  Though  he 
carried  with  him  to  Persia  his  most  valuable  ef- 
fects, yet  the  estimate  of  the  property  which  he 
left  behind  in  Athens,  amounted  to  an  hundred 
talents  (above  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling), 
an  immense  sum,  when  estimated  by  the  vahie 
of  money  in  that  age.  The  whole  was  confls- 
cated  to  the  exchequer ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
populace  to  seize  this  rich  booty,  serves  to  ex- 
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plain  the  alacrity  with  which  all  parties  concurred  c  H  A  P« 
in  his  destruction.  A  report  prevailed  in  Greece,  .  ™*,  ^ 
that  Themistocles  could  never  forgive  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  Athenians,  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  revenge  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
raised  by  Artaxerxes.  But  perceiving  the  >un- 
exarapled  success  of  Cimon  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  accomplish  his 
design  j  and  in  a  melancholy  hour,  ended  his  life 
by  poison  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  in  Magnesia, 
a  town  of  Lydia,  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  liberality  of  the  Persian  monarch.  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  three  great  Death  of 
commanders  who  had  resisted  and  disgraced  the  01^?** 
arms  of  Xerxes,  quitted  the  scene  almost  at  the  ^?*!?**- 
same  time.     While  Pausanias  and  Themistocles  . 
suffered  the  punishment  of  their  real  or  pretended 
crimes,  Aristides  died  of  old  age,  universally  re- 
gretted by  the  affectionate  admiration   of  his 
country.     He,  who  had  long  managed  the  com-  Hu  cW 
mon  treasury  of  Greece,  left  not  a  sufficient  sum  "*^ 
to  defray  the  expence  of  his  funeral.     His  son 
Lysimachus  received  a  present  of  three  hundred 
pounds  from  the  public,  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
and  finish  his  education.     His  daughters  were 
maintained  and  portioned  at  the  expence  of  the 
treasury.     This  honourable  poverty  well  corre- 
sponded with  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character,' 
whose  pure  and  unsullied  splendour,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  good  judge  of  merit  ^,  far  eclipses  tire 

*7  Plut.  &  Nepot  in  Theroiit.  Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  li? — \ix..    Thucyd. 
i.  135.  &  seq. 
••  Plata  apud  Plutarch,  in  Aristid.  , 
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CHAP,  doubtful  fame  of  his  dazzling,  but  unfortunate 
s„^^  rival. 

Elevation  By  the  death  of  Aristides,  the  conduct  of  the 
to  the"°"  Persian  war  devolved  on  his  colleague,  Cimon, 
4»q)manci.  ^jj^  united  the  integrity  of  that  great  man  to  the 
valour  of  Miltiades  and  the  decisive  boldness  of 
Themistocles.  But  as  he  felt  an  ambition  for 
eminence  which  disdains  bare  imitation,  he  not 
only  reflected  the  most  distinguished  excellencies 
of  his  predecessors,  but  improved  and  adorned 
them  by  an  elegant  liberality  of  manners,  an  in* 
dulgent  humanity,  and  candid  condescension ; 
virtues  which  long  secured  him  the  affections 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  military  talents 
and  authority,  always  directed  by  moderation 
and  justice,  maintained  an  absolute  ascendant 
Hereduees  over  the  allies  of  the  republic.  His  first  oper« 
Th^*^'^^  ations  were  employed  against  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
oiymp.  which  the  taking  of  Byzantium  seemed  to  render 
A.C.47I.  an  easy  conquest*  The  only  places  in  that  coun- 
try fitted  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance  were  the 
towns  of  Eion  and  Amphipolis,  both  situate  on 
the  river  Strymon ;  the  former  near  its  junction 
with  the  Strymonic  gulph ;  the  latter  more  re- 
mote from  the  shore,  but  entirely  surrounded  by 
an  arm  of  the  gulph,  and  the  principal  branches 
of  that  copious  riven  Amphipolis,  however,  was 
taken,  and  planted  by  a  numerous  colony  of 
Athenians.  But  Eion  still  opposed  a  vigorous 
resistance ;  Boges,  the  Persian  governor,  having 
determined  rather  to  perish  than  surrender. 
After  long  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers, 
by  such  persevering  courage  and  activity  as  none 
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of  his  countrymen  had  displayed  in  the  course  of  c  H  a  p. 
the  war,  this  fierce  Barbarian  was  at  length  not  ^^' 
tamed,  but  exasperated  by  hunger.  His  com- 
panions and  attendants,  equally  desperate  with 
liieir  leader,  followed  his  intrepid  example  ;  and 
mounting  the  ramparts  with  one  accord,  threw 
into  the  middle  stream  of  the  Strymon,  their  gold, 
silver,  and  other  precious  effects.  After  thus  at* 
testing  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  assailants, 
they  calmly  descended^  lighted  a  funeral  pile^ 
butchered  their  wives  and  children,  and  again 
mounting  the  walls,  precipitated  themselves  with 
fury  into  the  thickest  of  the  flames.  * 

With  this  signal  act  of  despair  ended  the  Per-  Pursues 
sian  dominion  over  the  coast  of  Europe,  which  [nto  a!!^ 
finally  submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Cimon ;  oiymp. 
a  general,  who  knew  alike  how  to  conquer,  and   "a  470. 
how  to  use  the  victory*    The  Athenians  were 
eager  to  prolong  the  authority  of  a  man,  who 
seemed  ambitious  to  acquire  wealth  by  valour, 
only  that  by  wealth,  he  might  purchase  the  pub- 
lic esteem ;    and  whose  affable  kindness,  and 
winning  liberality,  continually  increased  his  fame 
and  his  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  reinforcements  with  which  he  was  speedily 
furnished  by  the  republic,  enabled  him  to  pursue 
the  enemy  into  Asia,  without  allowing  them  time^ 
to  breathe,  or  recover  strength,  after  their  re- 
peated defeats.      The  intermediate  islands  ambi- 
tiously courted  his  protection  and  friendship;- 
and  their  feeble  aid,  together  with  the  more 
powerful  assistance  of  the  Ionian  coast,  speedily^ 

«•  Plut.  in  Cimon.  Diodor.  !.  xi. 
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increased  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 

dred  sail. 

Hit  rapid  With  this  formidable  armament  he  stretched 
gSJ^d  towards  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  his  approach 
Lyda.  served  for  the  signal  of  liberty  to  the  numerous 
'  Greek  cities  in  that  rich  province.  Seconded 
by  the  ardour  of  the  natives,  he  successively  be- 
sieged and  reduced  the  walled  towns  and  for- 
,  tresses,  several  of  which  were  defended  with 
powerful  garrisons ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  totally  expelled  the  Persians  from  all 
tlieir  strong-holda  in  Caria.  The  victorious 
armament  then  proceeded  eastward  to  Lycia,  and 
received  the  submission  of  that  valuable  coast. 
He  taket  The  citizens  of  Phaselis  alone,  defended  by  strong 
walls,  and  a  numerous  garrison,  refused  to  admit 
the  Grecian  fleet,  or  to  betray  their  Persian  master. 
Their  resistance  was  the  more  formidable,  be- 
cause their  ancient  connection  with  the  Chians, 
who  actually  served  under  the  colours  of  Cimon, 
enabled  them  to  enter  into,  a  treacherous  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy.  After  other  means 
of  intercourse  had  been  cut  ofi^,  the  Chians  still 
shot  arrows  over  the  walls,  and  thus  conveyed 
intelligence  into  the  place  of  all  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  assailants.  Wherever  the  attack 
was  made,  the  townsiiien  and  garrison  were  pre- 
pared to  resist ;  the  besiegers  were  long  baffled 
in  all  their  attempts  j  but  the  perseverance  of 
Cimon  finally  overcame  the  obstinacy  of  his 
enemies.  Their  vigorous  resistance  was  not  dis- 
tviguished  by  any  memorable  punishment  ^  thd 
mediation  of  theChiaqs,  who  were  justly  esteemed 
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among  the  best  sailors  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  easily  chap. 
prevailing  on  the  lenity  of  Cimon  to  grant  them      ^'* 
aci^itulation,on  condition  that  they  immediately 
paid  ten  talents,   and  augmented  the  Grecian 
armament  by  their  whole  naval  strength.  ^ 

The  distracted  state  of  Persia,  the  intrigues  of  The  Per- 
the  court,  the  discord  of  the  palace,  and  the  civil  Jl^re  ioT" 
wars  which  raised  to  the  throne  of  Xerxes  his  ^^^^'' 
third  son  Artaxerxes,  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
of  Longimanus,  prevented  that  vast  but  unwieldy 
empire  from  making  any  vigorous  effort  to  resist 
the  European  invasion.   But  after  Artaxerxes  had 
at  length  crushed  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  his 
competitors,  and  acquired  firm  possession  of  the 
reins  of  government,  which  he  continued  to  hold  A.  c.  479 
for  half  a  century",  he  naturally  concerted  proper  ■^*^^' 
measures  to  defend  his  remaining  dominions  in 
Asia  Minor.     Having  re-established  the  Persian 
authority  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  he  considered  that 
Pamphylia,  being  the  next  province  to  Lycit, 
would  probably  receive  a  speedy  visit  from  the 
victorious  Greeks.     That  he  might  meet  thmn 
there  with  becoming  vigour,  he  assembled  a  pow- 
erful army  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Eurymedon.^ 
'A  fleet  likewise,  of  four  hundred  sail,  was  col- 
lected, chiefly  from  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  and 
was  commanded  to  rendezvous  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river. 


>•  Phil.  ADiodor.  ibid. 

"  Compare  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  cxxxvii.  and  Usher  Chronol.  See 
ako  PetaT.  de  Doctrin.  Terapl.  I.  x.  c.  xxt.  who  endeavours  to  recon* 
die  the  chronological  differences  between  Thucydides  and  Plutarch  iii^ 
Themist. 
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The  Greeks,  conducted  by  the  activity  of  Ci- 
mon,  delayed  not  to  undertake  the  enterprize 
which  the  pradence  of  Artaxerxes  had  foreseen. 
Their  fleet,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gallies,  fell  in  with  the  Persian  squadrons  off  the 
'a?c,aio.  coast  of  Cyprus.  The  Barbarians,  vainly  con- 
fident  in  their  superior  numbers,  did  not  decline 
the  engagement,  which  was  obstinate,  fierce,  and 
bloody.  Many  of  their  ships  were  sunk;  an 
hundred  were  taken ;  the  rest  fled  in  disorder 
towards  the  shore  of  Cyprus ;  but,  being  speedily 
pursued  by  a  powerful  detachment  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  were  abandoned,  by  the  terror  of  their 
crews,  to  the  victors ;  and  thus  the  mighty  pre- 
parations, which  the  Great  King  had  raised  with 
such  flattering  hopes,  strengthened  in  one  day, 
with  about  three  hundred  sail,  the  hostile  navy 
of  Grreece.  ^ 
Cimon*»  The  vigorous  mind  of  Cimon,  instead  of  being 
loiXcr**  intoxicated  with  this  flow  of  prosperity,  was  less 
elevated  with  good  fortune,  than  solicitous  to  im- 
prove it.  The  captured  vessels  contained  above 
twenty  thousand  Persians.  The  soldiers  en- 
camped on  the  Eurymedon  were  still  ignorant  of 
the  sea-fight.  These  circumstances  instantly 
suggested  to  the  quick  discernment  of  Cimon  a 
stratagem  for  surprising  the  Persian  camp,  which 
was  executed  on  the  evening  of  the  same  glorious 
day  with  admirable  success.  The  prisoners  were 
stripped  of  their  eastern  attire ;  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks  condescended  to  assume  the  tiara  and  scy- 

^  Thuc}  did.  Pluu  Diodor.  ibid. 
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mitar,  and  thus  disguised,  embarked  in  the  Per-  chap, 
sian  ships,  and  sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  v 
with  a  favourable  gale.     The  unsuspecting  Bar- 
barians received  them  with  open  arms  into  their 
camp,  as  their  long-expected  companions.     But 
the  Greeks  had  no  sooner  been  admitted  within 
the  gates,  than  on  a  given  signal  at  once  drawing 
their  swords,  they  attacked,  with  the  concert  of 
disciplined  valour,  the  defenceless  security  of 
their  now  astonisheii  and  trembling  adversaries. 
Before  the  Pei-sians  recovered  from  their  surprise,  Gains  the 
Cimon  had  advancedto  the.  tent  of  their  general.  ^?<^J«»^«  ^ 

C5  Victory  of 

Consternation  and  despair  seized  this  numerous  Euryme- 
but  unw'arlike  host.  The  few  who  were  least 
overcome  by  the  impressions  of  fear  and  amaze- 
ment, betook  themselves  to  flight ;  a  panic  terror 
suspended  the  powers  of  the  rest ;  they  remained, 
and  fell,  unarmed  and  unresisting,  by  the  hands 
of  an  unknown  enemy. 

The  rich  spoils  of  the  Barbarian  camp  re-  The  spoil, 
warded  the  enterprise  and  celerity  of  the  Greeks,  pioyJa"" 
who,  loaded  with  wealth  and  glory,  returned 
home  during  winter,  and  piously  dedicated  to 
Apollo  a  tenth  of  the  plunder  acquired  by  these 
ever-memorable  achievements.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  remainder  was  employed  (as  men- 
tioned  above)  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
of  Athens.  Agreeably  to  the  Grecian  custom, 
the  general  was  entitled  to  a  valuable  share. 
Cimon  received  it  as  a  testimony  of  the  public 
esteem,  and  expended  it  for  the  public  use ;  em- 
bellishing Athens,  his  beloved  birth-place,  with 
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CHAP,  shady  walks,  gardens,  porticoes,  schools  of  ex- 
.  ^'  J  er«ise,  and  other  works  of  general  pleasure  and 

utility.** 
ThcAthe.      After  these  decisive  victories,  the  Greeks, 
Mcute^the  headed  by  the  Athenians,  carried  on  the  war 
oJymp       during  twenty-one  years,  rather  for  plunder  than 
ixxvii.  4.    glory.     The  manifest  superiority  which  they  en- 
'  joyed  on  all  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, might  have  rendered  their  maritime  allies 
sufficiently  secure.     But  the  people  of  Athens, 
whose  councils  began  about  this  time  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  magnanimous  ambition  and  pro- 
found policy  of  Pericles,  had  the  address  to  per- 
suade their  confederates  that  naval  preparations 
and  enterprises  were  still  as  necessary  as  ever. 
take  mo-    At  length,  however,  most  of  those  scattered 
«^h^      islands  and  sea-ports,  which  ranged  under  the 
frmo  the    colours  of  Athens,  grew  weary  of  perpetual  hos- 
tilities,  of  which  they  shared  the  toil  and  the 
danger,  while  their  lofty  leaders  alone  reaped  the 
advantage  and  the  glory,  and  became  continually 
more  anxious  to  enjoy  the  benefita  of  public  peace 
and  the  undisturbed  comforts  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity.    The  Athenians  availed  themselves  of 
this  disposition,  to  engage  such  states  as  appeared 
most  backward  in  raising  their  contingents  for 
the  common  armament,  to  compound  for  personal 
service  on  shipboard,  by  an  annual  supply  of 
money,  which  might  enable  Athens  continually 
to  keep  in  readiness  a  fleet  of  observation,  to 
watch  and  check  the  motions  of  the  common 

^  Idem,  ibid.  &  Nepot  in  Cimon.  &  Thueydid.  I.  i. 
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enemy-  This,  at  first  voluntary,  contribution  chap. 
soon  amounted  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  thou-  v  ^  » 
sand  pounds.  It  was  gradually  augmented ;  and, 
at  length,  raised  by  Pericles  to  three  times  the 
original  sum^ ;  an  immense  income,  considering 
that  the  proportional  value  of  money  to  labour 
was  then  ten  times  higher  than  at  present ;  and 
considering  also  the  very  limited  revenues  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  antiquity  3  since,  from  all 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire, 
scarcely  four  millions  sterling  entered  the  royal 
treasury.  *• 

In  their  eastern  expeditions,  the  Greeks  had  prepare  to 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  large  and  beautiful  ^  expedf- 
island  of  Cyprus,  which,  though  delivered  by  ^•.^  »• 
their  valour  from  some  Persian  garrisons,  either  pmg. 
still  continued,  or  again  became,  subject  to  that  i^^^S^^ 
empire.  The  striking  advantages^  of  a  delightful  A.C.  4««, 
territory,  four  hundred  miles  in  circumference, 
producing  in  great  abundance  wine,  oil,  with  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  and  deemed  invaluable  in 
ancient  times  on  account  of  its  rich  mines  of 
brass,  naturally  tempted  the  ambition  of  an  en- 
terprising nation.     The  conquest  of  Cyprus  was 
still  farther  recommended  to  the  Athenians,  as 
the  sea-coast  had  been  peopled  by  a  Grecian 
colony  under  the  heroic  Teucer,  who  built  there 
a  city  called  Salamis,  from  the  name  of  his  native 


«  Thncyd.  iWd.  ft  Plut.  in  Pcricl. 

>ft  Herodot  iiu  9$,  In  modem  times  the  prectouf  metals  have  so 
much  increased  in  quantity  and  diminislied  in  value,  that  in  1660  the 
revenue  of  Hindoostan  amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  sterling, 

5*  Strabo,  p.  648. 
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CHAP,  country*',  which,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  had 
^  ™'^ .  been  regarded  as  a  dependence  of  Attica.  The 
Grecian  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  had  hitherto  at- 
tained neither  power  nor  splendour ;  their  settle* 
ments  had  been  successively  reduced  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Great  King ;  and  they  ac- 
tually languished  in  a  condition  of  debility  which 
threatened  their  total  ruin.^  Honour  prompted 
the  Athenians  to  relieve  their  distressed  brethren ; 
interest  incited  them  to  acquire  possession  of  a 
valuable  island.  With  two  hundred  ships  of  war 
they  prepared  to  undertake  this  important  enter- 
prise, when  an  object  still  more  dazzling  gave  a 
new  direction  to  their  arms. 
Diverted  Amidst  the  troubles  which  attended  the  estab- 
m^sJreby  Mshmeut  of  Artaxcrxcs  on  the  Persian  throne,  the 
the  revolt  Egyptians  sought  an  opportunity  to  withdraw 
Oiymp.  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  nation  whose  ty- 
a!^c!*463.  ranny  they  had  long  felt  and  lamented.  A  leader 
only  was  wanting  to  head  the  rebellion.  This 
also  was  at  length  discovered  in  Inarus,  a  bold 
Lybian  chief,  to  whose  standard  the  malcontents 
assembling  from  all  quarters,  gradually  grew  into 
an  army,  which  attacked  and  defeated  the  Persian 
mercenaries,  expelled  the  garrisons,  banished  or 
put  to  death  the  governors  and  officers  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  traversing  the  kingdom  without  controul 
or  resistance,  every  where  proclaimed  the  Egyp. 
tians,  a  free  and  independent  nation.  Nor  was  this 
the  capricious  revolt  of  short-sighted  Barbarians. 
Inarus  maintained  his  conquest  with  valour  and 

37  jBocrat.  in  Evagor.  »•  Inocriil.  ibid. 
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policy ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  chap. 
by  foreign  alliance,  dispatched  an  embassy  to  ^  ^'   , 
Athens,  craving  the  assistance  of  that  victorious 
republic  against  its  most  odious  and  inveterate 
enemy.** 

The  negociation  was   successful;  the  Athe-  TheAthe- 
nians  burned  with  desire  to  share  the  spoils  of  ment^wiiV 
Persia,  and  commanded  the  ships,  destined  for  thither: 
Cyprus,  to  sail  to  Egypt.     They  had  scarcely  ixxixfs. 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  when  a  Persian  army  of  ^-  ^-  *^^' 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  commmanded  by 
Achaemenes,   encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.     A  battle  speedily  ensued,  in  which  the  is  victori- 
insurgents  obtained  a  complete  victory,  chiefly  ^"*' 
through  the  valour  and  discipline  of  their  Gre- 
cian auxiliaries.     The  vanquished  sought  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Memphis  j  that  capital  was  besiegci 
invested ;  and  after  becoming  masters  of  two     ^™^ 
divisions  of  the  city,  the  Athenians  pushed  with 
vigour  the  siege  of  the  third,  called,  from  the 
colour  of  its  fortifications,  the  White  Wall.    Ar- 
taxerxes,  meanwhile,  neglected  no  possible  ef- 
fort for  breaking,  or  eluding,  a  tempest,  that 
threatened  to  dismember  his  dominions.    While 
Persian  nobles  of  distinction  conveyed  immense 
sums  of  gold  and  silver  into  Greece,  to  rouse, 
by  seasonable  bribes,  the  hostility  of  rival  states 
against  the  audacity  of  Athens,  a  new  army  was 
collected,  still  more  numerous  than  the  former, 
and  entrusted  to  Megabazus,  the  bravest  general 
in  the  East.     Such,  at  least,  he  was  deemed  by 

>•  Thucydid.  1. 1.  &  Diodor.  1.  xi.  l>.  S7». 
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CHAP,  his  countrymen ;  yet  we  cannot  perceive  any 
V  y^  ;  very  illustrious  merit  in  forcing  the  Greeks  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Memphis,  the  soldiers  being 
already  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  hard  service, 
and  probably  enfeebled  by  diseases  in  a  far  dis-. 
tant  climate,  much  differing  from  their  own. 
Mi«for.  Megabazus,  however,  had  the  glory  of  first 

Sc  AOks  ^"™*"g  against  the  Greeks  that  current  of  suc- 
niaDs  in  cess  which  had  run  for  many  years  so  strongly 
oS^p  in  their  favour.  They  and  the  revolted  Egyp-: 
^JLC  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  besieged,  in  their  turn,  in  a  smatU 
island  of  the  Nile  called *Prosopis,  along  the  coast 
of  which  the  Athenians  had  anchored  their  ships* 
By  diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  Megabazus 
left  them  on  dry  land.  The  operation  so  much 
confounded  the  Egyptians,  that  they  immediately 
laid  down  their  arms  :  but  their  wonted  magna- 
nimity did  not  forsake  the  Greeks :  with  their 
own  hands  they  set  fire  to  their  fleet,  and  exhort- 
ing each  other  to  suffer  nothing  unworthy  of  their 
former  fame,  determined,  with  one  accord,  ta 
resist  the  assailants,  and,  although  they  could 
not  expect  victory,  to  purchase  an  honourable 
tomb.  Megabazus,  intimidated  by  their  coun- 
tenance and  resolution,  and  unwilling  to  expose 
his  men  to  the  efforts  of  a  dangerous  despair, 
granted  them  a  capitulation,  and  what  seems  more 
extraordinary  in  a  Persian  commander^  allowed 
them  to  retire  in  safety.  They  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  through  Lybia  to  the  Grecian  colonies 
in  Cyrenaica,  from  which  they  hoped  to  be  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  their  native  country.  But  the 
greater  part  perished  thrmigli  fatigue  or  disease 
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in  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Africa,  and  only  a  chap. 
miserable  remnant  of  men,  whose  memory  de-  v  ^^  m 
served  a  better  fate,  revisited  the  shores  of 
Greece.  To  complete  the  disaster,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  sixty  ships,  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  to  Egypt,  was  attacked,  surrounded,  and 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians.^ 

These  repeated  misfortunes,  together  with  the  The  Athc- 
growing  troubles  in   Greece,  which   we   shall  n^*thdr 
speedily  have  occasion  to  describe,  prevented  <*«»!«"• 
the  Athenians,  during  seven  years,  from  resum-  Cyprus. 
ing  their  design  against  Cyprus.    A  fleet  of  two  i^^V. 
hundred  sail  was  at  length  entrusted  to  Cimon,  ^  c.  450. 
who  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the  Cyprian 
coast.    The  towns  of  Malos  and  Citium  opposed 
a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  singular  humanity 
with  which  Cimon  treated  his  prisoners,  would 
have  ^cilitated  more  important  conquests  :  but 
the  Phoenician  and  Sicilian  fleets  had  again  put 
to  sea,  and  Cimon  wisely  determined  to  attack 
them  as  they  approached  the  island,  rather  than 
wait  their  arrival,  his  countrymen  being  superior 
to  their  enemies,  still  more  in  naval  than  in  mi- 
litary prowess.     In  the  battle  which  soon  fol-  Their  suc- 
lowed,  he  took  above  an  hundred  gallies ;  the  ^'JJ  ^ 
number  of  those  sunk  or  destroyed  is  unknown  ; 
the  remainder  fled  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  in  hopes 
of  protection  from  the  great  army  of  Megabazus, 
encamped  in  that  province ;  but  this  slow  un» 
wieldy  body  was  unable  to  afford  them  any  sea- 
sonable or  effectual  relief.     The  Greeks,  having 

«•  Isocrat.  de  Pace  *  Paneg>'r.  &  Thucydid.  &  Diodor.  ibid. 
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c  II A  P.  pursued  them  on  shore,  totally  destroyed  tiietHf 
—  -  J  as  well  as  the  Persian  detachments  which  came 
to  their  succour,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil 
to  Cyprus.  The  Athenian  general  then  prepared 
.  to  form  the  siege  of  Salamis,  which,  though  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  Persian  garrison,  and  well 
provided  with  all   the   necessaries  of  defence, 
must  have  soon  yielded  to  his  skill  and  valour, 
had  not  sickness,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  before  the  walls  of  Citium,  prefVented 
him  from  exerting  his  usual  activity. 
j^^  p^j^        Meanwhile  Artaxerxes,  who  perceived  that  the 
gian  mo-     acquisition  of  Salamis  would  naturally  draw  after 
ciu^^p^ce"  it  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  and  who  had 
oiymp.      been  continually  disappointed  in  expecting  to 
A.  c.  449.  prepare  fleets  and  armies  able  to  contend  with 
the  Athenians,  eagerly  solicited  peace  from  that 
Motives     pcop^^»  almost  ou  their  own  terms.     His  ambas- 
which  de-  sadors  wcre  favourably  heard  in  the  Athenian 
^eAthe-  assembly  by  those  who  were  more  solicitous  about 
nians  to     confirming  their  usurpations  over  their  allies  and 
ance.         colonies,  than  ambitious  of  extending  their  Asiatic 
conquests.     Cimon,  who  invariably  maintained 
the  contrary  system,  was  now  no  more.    A  peace, 
therefore,  was  concluded  on  the  following  con- 
ditions** :  That  all  the  Greek  cdonies  in  Lower 
Asia  should  be  declared  independent  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  ;  that  the  armies  of  the  Great  King 
should  not  approach  within  three  days*  journey 
of  the  western  coast ;  and  that  no  Persian  vessel 
should  appear  between  the  Cyanean  rocks  and 
the  Chelidonian  isles,  that  is,  in  the  wide  extent 

4'  Thucjdid.  Plutarch.  Oiodor.  Itocrat.  Sec,  ^ 
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of  the  MgssBXi  and  Mediterranean  seas,'  between  chap. 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  y  ^'  ^ 
and  the  south-eastern  promontory  of  Lycia.  On 
such  terms  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  stipu- 
lated to  withdraw  their  armament  from  Cj^rus, 
and  to  abstain  thenceforward  from  molesting  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Persia.  ^  Such  was  the 
conclusion  of  this  memorable  war,  which,  since 
the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  first  decisive  act  of 
hostility,  had  been  carried  on,  with  little  inter- 
mission, during  fifty-one  years.  The  same  mag- 
nanimous republic,  which  first  ventured  to  op- 
pose the  pretensions  of  Persia,  dictated  to  that 
haughty  empire  the  most  humiliating  conditions 
of  peace ;  an  important  and  illustrious  aera  in 
Grecian  history,  which  was  often  celebrated  with 
pompous  panegyric  during  the  declining  ages  of 
Athenian  glory. 

Although,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  Obstadef 
hereafter,  peace  was  alike  necessary  to  both  par-  rai*or1aIt 
ties,  yet  the  reader,  who  feels  a  warm  interest  in  |,°^^"[j^ 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity,  cannot  Greece, 
but  regret  that,  after  disgracing  the  arms  of  Per- 
sia,  and  breaking  the  power  of  Carthage,  the 
Greeks  had  not  combined  in  one  powerful  exer- 
tion,  and  extended  their  victories  and  their  im- 
provements over  the  ancient  world.     But  the 
internal   defects  in  her  political   Constitution, 
which  stunted  the  growth  of  Greece,  and  pre- 
vented her  manhood  and  maturity  from  corre- 
q>onding  to  the  blooming  vigour  of  her  youth, 
rendered  impossible  this  most  desirable  union, 

<•  Iiocnil.  Panecrr. 
VOLt  11.  © 
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CTH  A  P.  which,  could  it  have  taken  place,  would  proba- 
.  /^  .  bly  have  left  little  room  for  the  brilliant  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  the  more  permanent 
glory  of  the  Roman  arms.  Instead  of  these  ima- 
gined trophies,  the  sufaieqiient  history  of  Greece 
exhibits  a  melancholy  picture  of  intestine  discord* 
Its  subse-  During  an  hundred  and  eleven  yeacs,  which 
SoiT^pecu-  lapsed  between  die  glorious  peace  with  Persia^ 
^^^-  in  which  the  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  their  al- 
lies, seemed  for  ever  to  have  repressed  the  am- 
bition of  that  aspiring  power,  and  the  fi^  defeat 
at  Cheronasa,  in  which  the  same  people,  witb^ 
their  unfortunate  auxiliaries,  submitted  to  the 
valour  and  activity  of  Philip,  Greece,  with  dbort 
variations  of  domestic  quiet  and  foreign  ho^tilitj, 
carried  on  bloody  wars,  and  obtained  destructive 
victories,  in  which  her  own  citizens,  not  the  ctte- 
mies  of  the  confederacy,  were  the  miha{^y  ob^ 
jects  of  her  inglorious  triumph.  Yet  the  trans- 
actions of  this  distracted  and  miserable  period, 
however  immaterial  in  the  history  of  empire^  are 
peculiariy  interesting  in  the  still  more  instructive 
history  of  human  nature.  A  confiaderacy  of  aol- 
diers  and  freemen,  extending  their  dominion  ov^ 
ignorant  savages,  or  eifemiiiate  slaves,  must  con- 
tinually exhibit  the  unequal  eomhat  of  ponrer, 
courage,  and  conduct  (mthe  one  sadle»  agadnat 
weakness,  ignorance,  and  timidity  <m  the  other. 
Bot  amidst  t^  domestic  disaenaions  of  Greece, 
the  advantages  of  die  contending  partial  weije 
nieely  balanced  aii4  accurately  adjustejjL  Fofcv^ 
waa  rensted  by  force,  valour  oppoaed  by  vakiM^ 
and  art  encountered  or  dud^  by  similar  address. 
The  active  powers  of  man,  excited  by  emulation. 
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inflamed  by  (^po8ition»  nourished  by  interest,  CHAB. 
tad  at  once  strengthened  and  elevated  by  a  sense  v  ^'  , 
of  personal  honour  and  the  hope  of  immortal 
fame,  operated  in  every  direction  with  awakened 
energy,  an4  were  displayed  in  the  bcrfdest  exer- 
ti<ma  of  the  voice  and  arm.  In  every  field  where 
glory  might  be  won,  men  recognised  the  proper 
ob}ecf3  of  their  amtntion,  and  aspired  to  the  high- 
est honours  of  their  kind  j  and  although  the 
im^es  were  oflen  small,  and  the  victory  always 
indecisive,  yet  the  peftinacious  efibrts  of  the 
combatants  (great  beyond  example,  and  almost 
beyond  belief)  furnish  the  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle that  history  can  present  to  the  rational 
wonder  of  posterity^ 

The  powerful  cities  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  §P^ 
Argos,  which  had  long  rivalled  Athens  and  each  and  ^oi, 
other,  could  not  behold,  without  much  dissatis-  Aullns^^ 
faction  and  anxiety,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  repub-^ 
lie  which  already  edipsed  their  sptendour,  and 
might  some  time  endanger  their  safety.  The 
Smartass  had  particular  oaises  of  disgust.  The 
glorious  victoriea  of  Cimpn  made  them  deeply 
regret  that  Aei/,  who  had  shared  the  first  ami 
severest  tmls  <^  the  war,  had  too  hastily  with- 
drawn from  a  field  of  action  that  afiK>rded  so 
many  laurdls.  Th^jr  were  provoked  at  being 
denied  the  coHUsand  of  the  msnitime  allies,  and 
not  Itos  ofiended  at  being  over-reached  by  The- 
nuntodes.  All  these  reasons  had  determined 
them,  above  twenty  years  bef(»*e  the  peace  with 
Persia,  to  siake  war  on  the  Athenians,  expecting 
to  he  fficmiiled  in  tins  design  by  the  fears  ci  the 

Q  2 
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CHAP,  weak,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  more  powCTfiil 
^^'  ,  states,  on  both  sides  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  But 
their  animosity,  before  it  broke  out  into  action, 
was  diverted  by  a  calamity  equally  sudden  and 
Eardi-       unforeseen.   In  the  year  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
g^^V*     nine  before   Christ,   Sparta  was  overwhelmed 
oVmp.'      by  an  earthquake.  ^    Taygetus  and  the  neigh- 
A.  a  469.  bouring  mountains  were  shaken  to  the  found- 
ation, and  twenty  thousand  Lacedaemonian  citi- 
zens or  subjects  perished  in  this  dreadful  dis- 
aster.    But,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  one 
description  of  men  beheld  the  public  misfortunes 
not  only  without  S3rmpathy,  but  with  a  secret 
satis&ction. 
followed        The  oppressed  Spartan  slaves,  known  by  the 
▼oi?of^c  appeljations  of  Helots  and  Messenians,  assembled 
Hdouand  in  crowds  from  the  villages  in  which  they  were 
niaati       Cantoned,  and  took  measures  for  delivering  them- 
selves, during  the  cruelty  of  the  elements,  from 
the  not  less  inexorable  cruelty  of  their  unfeding 
tyrants.     The  prudent  dispositions  of  King  Ar- 
chidamus,  who,,  foreseeing  the  revolt,  had  sum- 
moned  the  citizens  to  arms,  prevaited  them  from 
getting  immediate  possession  of  the  capital ;  but 
they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  ancient 
and  strong  fortress  Ithom6,  from  which  they  con- 
tinued many  years  to  infest  the  Lacedaemonian 
territories.    The  Spartans  in  vain  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  expel  this  dangerous  in- 
testine enemy ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  war 
(for  this  revolt  is  dignified  in  history  by  the  name 
of  the  Third  Messenian  War),  they  had  recourse 
to  the  Atheniims,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  were 

«  Thucydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  100.  k  Mq.     Diodor.  Kb.  xi.  cap.  65. 
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deemed  the  most  skilful  in  sieges.  The  Athenians^  c  H  A  ]?• 
either  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  secret  v  ^  , 
hostility  of  Sparta,  or  willing  to  dissemble  their 
knowledge  of  it,  as  they  were  then  totally  bent 
on  other  projects  and  enterprises,  sent  them  the 
required  assistance.  The  besi^ers,  however, 
met  with  so  little  success,  that  the  Spartans  dis- 
missed their  Athenian  auxiliaries,  on  pretence 
indeed  that  their  help  was  no  longer,  necessary ; 
but,  in  reality,  from,  a  suspicion  that  they  fa- 
roured  the  interest  of  the  rebels ;  and,  as  they 
retained  the  troc^s  of  all  the  other  allies,  the 
Athenians  were  justly  provoked  by  thijs  instance 
of  distrust.  ^  Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa, 
who,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  immediately  ex-  ' 

plained^  were  highly  incensed  against  Sparta, 
gave  vigorous  assistance  to  the  besieged. 

The  place  thus  held  out  ten  years :  many  sallies  pw^o^ 
were  made,,  several  battles  were  fought  with  the  settled  in 
fiiry  that  might  be  expected  from  the  cruelty  of  ^^SSJ^'^ 
tyrants  chastising  the  insolence  of  slaves.  .  Both  Atheniani, 
parties  must  have  been  reduced  to  extremity,  LoS?  a. 
since  the  Helots  and  Messenians^  though  obliged  ^  ^*  ^^^* 
to  surrender  the  place,  obtained  from  the  weak- 
ness, a  condition  which  they  would  have  vainly 
solicited  from  the  mercy,  of  Sparta,  "  that  they 
should  be  allowed,  with  their,  wives,  children, 
and  efifects,  to  depart,  unmolested,  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.''    The  Athenians,  deeply  resenting 
the  affront  of  suspected  fidelity,  determined  to 
mortify  the  Spartans  by  kindly  receiving  these 
needy  fugitives,  whom  they  finally  established  in. 


««  Thucydi^.  I*i-  cap.  loi. 
G  3 
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CHAP.  Naupactus,  a  sea-port  on  the  Crissean  gulpfa, 
^^*      which  their  arms  had  recently  wrested  from  the 
Locri  Ozote,  a  cruel  barbarous  people,  whose 
savage  manners  and  rapacity  disgraced  their 
Their  dg-  Grecian  extraction.      The  Helots  and  Messe- 
1^     fiians  repaid,  by  signal  gratitude,  the  humane 
protection  of  Athens.     During  the  long  course 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  while  their  neighbours 
on  every  side  espoused  the  opposite  interest,  the 
inhabitants  of  Naupactus  alone  invariably  exerted 
themselves,  with  zeal  and  vigour,  in  defence  of 
the  declining  power  of  their  magnanimous  con- 
federate and  ancient  bene&ctor. 
The  war        The  cause  above  alluded  to,  which  had  in- 
the^EUans  sensed  the  Pisans  against  Sparta^  dated  beyond 
•DdPisans.  a  ccutury.  ^    That  people  had  long  contended 
with  Elis,  the  capital  of  their  province,  for  the 
right  of  superintending  the  Olympic  games.  The 
Spartans  enabled  the£leans  to  prevsul  in  the  con- 
test, who  continued  without  opposition  to  direct 
that  august  solemnity,  until  the  earthquake  and 
subsequent  calamities  of  Sparta  emboldened  tlie 
insolent  and  wealthy  Pisans  to  renew  their  pre- 
tensions.^ Their  attempts,  however,  to  maintain 
this  bold  claim,  especially  after  the  removal  of 
the  Helots  and  Messenians,  appear  to  have  be^i 
^^  ^     alike  feeble  and  unfortunate.     Pisa  was  taken, 
oiymp.      plundered,  and  so  thoroughly  demolished  that 
a!c!486.  ^o^  ^  vestige,  and  scarcely  die  name,  remained. 
The  tern-       With  the  valuable  booty  acquired  in  this  war- 

pic  of 


&re,  the  Eleans  executed  a  memorable  under- 
J«^tir.     taking  j  having,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  *,  en- 

<»  Pausaniat,  1.  vi.  c.  22.  ««  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  545. 

«7  Between  the  years  456  and  44^»  A.  C. 
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krged  and  adorned  the  temple  of  CHyn^fmui  c&AF^ 
Jupiter,  and  erected  the  celebrated  statue  of  that  v  ™;  . 
divinitj ;  a  work  which  no  subsequent  s^e  could 
ever  rival,  and  whose  sublimity  is  said  to  hare 
increased  and  fortified  the  popular  ^superstition. 
This  famous  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  en- 
circled with  a  colonnade,  and  built  of  the  stone 
of  the  country  resembling  Parian  marble.  From 
the  area,  or  ground,  to  the  decoration  over  the 
gate,  it  reached  sixty-eight  feet  in  height ;  it  was 
ninety-five  feet  broad,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
long:  thuft  idling  short  of  the  greatest  modem 
temples  in  magnitude,  as  much  as  it  exceeded 
them  in  beauty  and  richness  of  material.  It  was 
covered  with  Pentelican  marble,  cut  in  the  form 
of  brick  tiles/  At  each  extremity  of  the  roof 
stood  a  gilded  vase;  in  the  middle  a  golden 
victory;  below  which  was  a  shield  embossed 
with  a  Medusa's  head,  likewise  of  gold.  Pelops 
and  Oenomaus  were  represented,  on  the  pedi- 
ment, ready  to  begin  the  chariot^race  before  very 
illustrious  spectators,  mnce  Jupiter  himself  was  of 
the  number.  The  vault  was  adorned  with  the 
battle  of  the  C^taurs  and  Lapithm.  The  labours 
of  Hercules  distinguished  the  principal  en- 
trance. ^ 

After  passing  tlie  brass  gates,  you  discovered  Phidias'i 
Iphitus  crowned  by  his  spouse*®  Echecheixia ;  Aa"^. 

vimty.  ' 
4'  Aliquid  receptsfe  relig^oni  adjecissefertur.    Pliit. 
^  Pbosan.  in  Eliac.  p.  309.  &  teq. 
^  Furii  meaiu  a  nvned  woman :  pari^p8  £ch«oliebi%  tfl^ 
was  an  allegorical  personage;  but  Grecl^  names  denoting  qualities 
or  functions^  were  often  imposed,    as   we   havB    seen,  on  real 
^6non9« 

Q  4 
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CHAP,  from  thence  you  proceeded,  through  a  noble  por- 
tico, to  the  majestic  creation  of  Phidias,  the 
Athenian,  which  formed  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  temple,  and  of  Greece.  The  god  was 
sitting  on  a  throne,  and  being  sixty  feet  high, 
touched  the  roof  with  his  head ;  and  threatened, 
if  he  raised  himself,  to  shake  in  pieces  that  noble 
edifice,  which,  lofty  and  spacious  as  it  was,  stiJl 
appeared  unworthy  to  contain  him.  This  vast 
colossus  was  composed  of  gold,  taken  in  the  sack 
of  Pisa,  and  of  ivory,  then  almost  as  precious  as 
gold,  which  was  brought  from  the  East  by  Athe- 
nian merchantmen.  The  god  had  an  enamelled 
crown  of  olive  on  his  head,  an  image  of  victory 
in  his  right  hand,  a  burnished  sceptre  in  his  left. 
His  robes  and  sandals  were  variegated  with  golden 
flowers  and  animals.  The  throne  was  made  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
The  feet  which  supported  it,  as  well  as  the  fillets 
which  joined  them,  were  adorned  with  innumer- 
able figures;  among  which  you  perceived  the 
Theban  children  torn  by  sphinxes,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana  wreaking  revenge  on  the  beau- 
tiful and  once  flourishing  family  of  Niob6.  Upon 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  throne  which 
met  the  eye  in  entering,  you  beheld  eight  statues, 
representing  the  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  the 
beautiful  figure,  whose  head  was  encircled  with 
a  wreath,  resembled  young  Pantarces,  the  favour- 
ite scholar  of  Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest  of 
boys,  had  recently  gained  the  Olympic  prize.  Be- 
sides the  four  feet,  mentioned  above,  the  throne 
was  supported  by  four  pillars,  placed  between 
them,  and  painted  by  Fanaenus,  the  brother  of 
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Phidias.     There  that  admirable  artist  had  deli-  chap. 
neated    the  Hesperides    guarding   the   golden  v  ™-  , 
apples:  Atlas  painfully  sustaining'  the  heavens, 
with  Hercules  ready  to  assist  him ;  Salamine  with 
naval  ornaments  in  her  hand ;  and  Achilles  sup- 
porting the  beautiful  expiring  Penthesilea. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  remaining  TheOiym- 
omaments  of  this  celebrated  statue,  and  still  S-!l^ 

'  pie  com* 

more  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself:  yet  the  temple  pwedwitb 
of  Olympia  was  much  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  ^red^e^ 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  The  ^^ '" 
latter  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Phidias ;  and  sufficiently  capacious,  we 
are  told,  to  contain  thirty  thousand  '^persons. 
This  edifice  was  also  of  the  Doric  order ;  that 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
were  both  of  the  Ionic ;  juid  the  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  begun  by  Pisistratus, 
and  enlarged  by  Pericles,  was  finished  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  King 
of  Syria.  These  four  temples  were  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  long  re- 
garded as  models  of  the  three  Grecian  orders  of 
architecture.  ** 

-  .While  the  earthquake  and  the  servile  war  con-  intestine 
fined  within  a  domestic  sphere  the  activity  of  J*^^ 
Sparta,  Argos,  the  second  republic  of  the  Pelo-  p'y^.p- 
ponnesus,  and  long  the  most  considerable  prin-  a.  c.  468. 
cipality  in  that  peninsula,  underwent  such  revo- 
lutions and  misfortunes,  as  left  her  neither  in- 
clination nor  power  to  oppose  the  Athenian 
greatness.     Ever  rivals  and  enemies  of  Sparta, 

»•  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  395.  s»  Vitruvius,  1.  vii.     " 
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CHAP,  the  Argives  had  jealously  declined  the  danger 
and  glory  of  the  Persian  war,  to  the  success  of 
which  their  adversaries  had  so  eminently  con- 
tributed. This  ungenerous  dereliction  passed 
not  unpunished.  As  deserters  of  the  common 
cause,  the  Argives  incurred  the  hatred  and  cmi- 
tempt  of  their  public-spirited  neighbours.  Myc- 
naea,  once  the  proud  residence  of  royal  Aga- 
memnon, Epidaurus  and  Trsezene,  whidi  formed 
respectively  the  greatest  strength  and  brightest 
ornament  of  the  Argive  territory,  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  a  capital,  whose  folly  or  baseness  ren- 
dered her  unworthy  to  govern  them.  Sicyon, 
Nauplia,  Helicea,  and  other  towns  of  less  note» 
which  were  scattered  at  small  distances  over  the 
face  of  that  delightful  province,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons to  liberty,  and  assumed  independence. 
The  rebels  (for  as  such  they  were  treated  by  the 
indignant  magistrates  of  Argos)  strengthened 
themselves  by  foreign  alliance,  and  continued 
thenceforth  to  disdain  the  authority  of  their  an- 
cient metropolis  and  sovereign.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnefflian  war,  they 
formed  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian confederacy ;  while  Argos  alone,  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  Peloponnesus,  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Athenians. 
Dettnic.  The  ancient  city  of  Mycenae,  which  had  first 
i!^"cen«  mounded  the  trumpet  of  sedition,  was  the  only 
victim  of  Argive  resentment.  The  Argives 
seized  a  favouraUe  opportunity,  while  the  allies 
and  adherents  of*  Mycenas  were  occupied  with 
their  domestic  concerns,  to  lead  their  whole  forces 
15 
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against  the  place ;  and  having  taken  it  by  storm,  chap. 
they  decimated  the  inhabitants,  and  demolished  ,  ^n. 
not  only  the  walls,  but  the  town "  itself,  which 
was  never  afterwards  rebuilt. 

The  desultory  transactions  of  so  many  states  The  infe- 
and  cities  as  composed  the  name  and  nation  of  [n^^^ 
Greece,  must  appear  a  continual  maze  of  per-  reject  the 
plexity  and  confusion,  unless  we  carefully  follow  of  ThebL 
the  threads  which  should  direct  us  in  this  intri- 
cate, yet  not  inextricable,  labyrinth.  But  if  we 
seriously  apply  ourselves  to  investigate  the  hid-  • 
den  causes  of  events,  and  to  trace  revolutions  to 
their  source,  we  shall  be  surprised  by  the  agree* 
able  discovery,  that  the  history  of  this  celebrated 
people  is  not  entirely  that  mass  of  disorder  which 
it  appears  on  a  superficial  survey.  The  same 
causes  which  repressed  the  activity,  and  humbled 
the  pride  of  Argos,  operated  alike  fatally  on 
Thebes,  the  second  republic  beyond  the  isthmus, 
and  the  only  one  that  ever  aspired  to  rival  the 
power  of  Athens.  The  Thebans,  for  similar,  or 
more  odious  reasons,  than  those  which  had  re- 
strained the  Argives,  had  also  withheld  their 
assistance  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  by  this  mean 
selfishness  or  treachery  had  justly  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  subordinate  cities  of  Boeotia. 
Not  only  Thespiee  and  Platcea,  which  had  ever 
borne  with  impatience  the  Theban  yoke,  but 
the  sea-ports  of  Aulis,  Anthemon,  and  Larymna ; 
Aschra,  the  beloved  habitation  of  old  Hesiod; 
Coronea,  overshadowed  by  mount  Helicon,  a 
favourite  seat  of  the  Muses ;  Lebadea,  famous  for 

y 

5*  Diodor.  !.  xi.  p  S76. 
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CHAP,  its  oracle  of  Trophonius ;   Deliutn  and  Alal- 
V       \^  komen6,  respectively  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Min- 
erva, together  with  Leuctra  and  Chaeronaea,  the 
destined  scenes  of  immortal  victories ;  all  these 
cities  successively  rejected  the  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  of  Thebes,  which,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes,  had  so  shamefully  betrayed  the 
common  interest  and  thwarted  the  general  im- 
pulse of  the  nation.  ** 
The  The-       During  several  years,  the  Thebans  patiently 
Sdn  M^8t-  yielded  to  a  storm,  which  they  found  it  impos- 
wice  from  sible  to  resist.     But  when  the  Spartans  began  to 
(^^.      breathe  after  the  recovery  of  Ithome,  and  had 
aTc.  459.  ^^®  ^  successful  expedition  against  the  Pho* 
cians,  in  defence  of  their  kinsmen  in  Doris,  the 
Thebans  warmly  solicited  them  to  take  part  in 
their  domestic  quarrels,  and  to  enable  them  to 
regain  their  ascendant  in  Boeotia ;  with  assurance 
that  they  would  employ  the  first  moments  of  re- 
turning vigour  to  oppose  the  growing  pretensions 
Wise  DO-    of  the  Athenians.     This  proposal  was  accq)ted, 
Sat  state.  ^^^  ^^^Y  ^Y  ^®  resentment,  but  by  the  policy  of 
the  Spartan  senate,  who  perceived  that  it  equally 
concerned  their  interest,  that  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Argos  should  lose  her  jurisdiction  over 
Argolis ;  and  that  Thebes,  the  neighbour  and 
rival  of  Athens,  should  recover  her  authority  in 
Bceotia. 
Athens  They  were  applying  themselves  with  vigour 

B®o^*  and  success  to  effect  this  salutary  purpose,  when 
•omain-    the  active  vigilance  of  Athens  dispatched  an 
army,  fift:een  thousand  strong,  to  maintain  the 

^  Diodor.  L  xi.  p,  saj,  &  seq.  &  Thucydid.  L  L  p.  375. 
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independence  of  Boeotia.  The  valour  and  con-  chap. 
duct  of  Myronides,  the  Athenian  general,  ob-  ^^'' 
tained  a  decisive  victory  near  the  walls  of  Tan- 
agra,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  province  which 
had  preserved'  its  fidelity  to  the  capital.  This 
memorable  battle,  which  no  ancient  writer  has 
thought  proper  to  describe,  although  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  trophies  of  Marathon  and 
Plataea",  confirmed  the  liberty  of  Boeotia;  nor 
could  the  Thebans,  notwithstanding  their  partial 
success  against  several  of  ^he  revolted  cities,  re- 
cover their  authority  in  that  province,  until,  about 
fourscore  years  afterwards,  they  emerged  into 
sudden  splendour  under  the  conduct  of  their 
heroic  Epaminondas. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  Pericles,  which  will  AmWtiout 
be  fully  explained  in  ihe  sequel,  was  eager  to  of^"2M, 
profit  by  every  favourable  turn  of  fortune.     He 
took  care  to  place  Athenian  garrisons  in  several 
Boeotian  fortresses ;  he  made  the  neighbouring 
republics  of  Corinth  and  Megara  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Athens ;  and  after  A.  c.  455. 
sending  Tolmidas,  a  commander  endued  rather 
with  an  impetuous  than  well-regulated  courage, 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  ss^ed  A.  c.  454. 
thither  next  year  in  person,  and  made  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  allies  deeply  regret,  that 
they  had  too  soon  discovered  their  animosity 
against  a  republic,  alike  able  to  protect  its  ftiends 
and  take  vengeance  on  its  enemies.     The  mea- 
sures of  this  daring  leader  were  actually  uncon* 
trouled  by  any  opposition,  since  his  eloquence 

M  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  964. 
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CHAP,  had  prevailed  over  the  innocence  and  merit  of 
V  ^  V  Cimon,   and  procured  the  banishment  of  that 
illustrious  commander.  But  Cimon  was  recalled 
in  two  years ;  and  his  return  was  signalised  bj  a 
suspension  of  arms  in  Greece,  which  that  real 
patriot  had  been  as  zealous  to  promote,  as  he 
was  ambitious  to  pursue  his  Asiatic  triumphs. 
A.  c.  447.  This  treaty,  however,  was  aocm  broken  ;  but  an 
ill-concerted  and  unfortunate  enterprise  against 
Tliebes  (disapproved  by  Pericles  himself),  in 
which  the  rash  Tolmjdas  lost  his  army  and  his 
life,  made  the  Athenians  again  listen  to  terms  of 
A.  c.  445.  accommodation.  They  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
garrisons  from  Boeotia ;  to  disavow  all  preten- 
sions against  Corinth  and  Megara,  pretensions 
which  had  no  other  eflect  than  to  exasperate 
those  little  republics    against  their    usurping 
neighbour ;  and,  on  complying  with  these  con- 
ditions, the  Athenians  recovered  their  citizens 
made  captive  in  Boeotia,  through  the  misconduct 
ofTohnidas.^ 
Tbe  tnijoe       This  was  the  famous  truce  of  thirty  years  cqq- 
f^a^^     eluded  in  the  fourteenth  year  preceding  the  Pe- 
piymp.      Ic^otimesjan  war.    The  former  treaty  had  been 
A.  c.  445.  limited  to  a  much  shorter  period ;  for  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  even  in  their  agreements  of 
peace»  the  Greeks  discovered  that  perpetual 
propensity  to  war,  which  was  the  unhappy  efl&ct 
of  their  political  institutions.  ^ 
Motives  of      The  terms  of  this  accommodatioB»  seemingly 
Snt Sr  ^*****^  favourable  to  the  interest  of  Athens^  were 

*5  Diodor.  1.  xii.  p.  293.    Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  71.  &  se^. 
*•  Idem,  p.  74. 
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dictated,  however,  rather  by  the  ambition  than  chap. 
the  equity  of  that  republic ;  a  conclusion  that  v  ^\_^ 
evidently  results  from  examining  the  third  series  ;rantiBg 
of  events,  which  (a^  observed  above)  completes  **" 
the  hi^x>ry  of  this  memorable  period*    Amidst  Between 
the  foreign  expeditions  of  Cimon,  and  the  do.  47o^a^ 
mestic  dissensions  of  Greece*  the  Athenian  arms  4*o,a.c. 
and  policy  had  been  gradually,  during  thirty 
years,  establishing  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic 
over  her  distant  colonies  and  confederates.  This 
bold  undertaking  was  finally  accon^lished  by 
Pericles,  whose  character  contributed,  more  than 
that  of  any  one  man,  to  the  glory  and  greatness, 
as  well  as  to  the  calamities  and  ruin,  of  his 
country. 

His  father  Xanthippus,  who  gained  the  illus*  Chamcter 
trious  victory  at  Mycal^ rejoiced  in  a  son  endued  ciet  f"' 
with  the  happiest  natural  talents,  and  an  innate 
love  of  glory.  His  youth  was  entrusted  to  the 
learned  and  virtuous  Damon,  who  concealed, 
under  the  uninvidious  tide  of  master  of  rhetoric, 
the  art  of  animating  his  pupil  with  an  ambition 
to  deserve  the  first  rank  in  the  republic,  as  well 
as  of  adwning  him  with  the  accoinpUshments 
moai  necessary  to  attain  it^  From  Amtagoras 
of  Qazomen^,  denominated  the  philosopher  of 
mind,  on  account  of  his  continual  solicitude  to 
confirm  the  most  important  and  most  pleasing  of 
all  doctrines,  that  a  benevolent  intelligence  pre- 
^de9  over  the  operations  ^nature,  and  the  events 
of  hunum  li^  Pericles  early  learned  to  controul 
the  tempest  of  youthful  passions,  which  so  often 
blast  the  promising  hopes  of  manhood ;  to  pre- 
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CHAP,  serve  an  unshaken  constancy  in  all  the  vicissi- 

XII 

V  '  V  tudes  of  fortune,  since  aU  are  the  varied  dis- 
pensations of  the  same  wise  Providence ;  and 
to  trample,  with  generous  contempt,  on  the  gro- 
velling superstition  of  the  vulgar.  Thus  quali- 
fied by  nature  and  education,  he  soon  displayed, 
in  the  Athenian  assembly,  an  eloquence,  nou- 
rished by  the  copious  spring  of  philosophy,  and 
ennobled  by  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character. 
His  speeches  consisted  not  in  the  unpremedi- 
tated efiusions  of  a  temporary-  enthusiasm ;  he 
was  the  first  of  his  countrymen,  who,  before 
pronouncing  his  discourses,  committed  them  to 
writing  *^ :  they  were  studied  and  composed 
with  the  most  laborious  and  patient  care  ;  and 
being  polished  by  repeated  touches  of  improving 
art,  they  rose  in  admiration  in  proportion  as 
they  were  more  closely  examined  by  the  piercing 
eye  of  criticism ;  and  acquired  the  epithet  of 
Olympian,  to  express  that  permanent  and  steady 
lustre  which  they  reflected.  ^ 
he  it  sut-  But  the  superior  talents  of  Pericles,  which,  in 
P^^^^  a  well  regulated  government,  would  have  in- 
tion;  creased  his  influence,  had  well  nigh  occasioned 
his  ruin  in  a  turbulent  and  suspicious  democracy. 
The  memory  of  the  oldest  citizens  faithfully  re- 
collected, and  the  envy  or  fears  of  the  younger 
readily  believed,  that  the  figure,  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  voice  of  the  young  orator,  strongly 
resembled  those  of  the  ambitious  and  artful  Pisis- 
tratus,  whose  specious  virtues  had  subverted  the 

»7  SukUt.  »•  Plttt  IB  Pericl. 
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liberty  of  his  cbuntry.  The  alarmed  jealousy  of  c  h  a  p. 
freedom,  which  often  destroyed,  in  an  hour,  the  y  ^"'^ 
authority  established  slowly,  and  with  much 
labour,  during  many  meritorious  years,  might 
be  tempted  to  punish  the  anticipated  tyranny  of 
Pericles ;  who,  to  escape  the  disgrace  of  the 
ostracism,  shunned  the  dangerous  admiration  of 
the  assembly. 

The  active  vigour  of  his  mind,  thus  withdrawn  he  courts 
from  politics,  was  totally  directed  to  war  ;  and  JS'ptiXe 
his  abilities,  alike  fitted  to  excel  in  every  honour-  A&eniao 
able  pursuit,  and  gradually  opening  with  every  ^^     *' 
occasion  to  display  them,  carried  off  the  palm  of 
military  renown  from  the  most  illustrious  C£^ 
tains  of  the  age.    Cimon  alone  surpassed  him  in 
the  object  of  his  victories  gained  over  Barbarians ; 
but  Pericles  equalled  Cimon  in  valour  and  oon^ 
duct.     A  rivalry  in  warlike  fame  was  followed 
by  a  competition  for  civil  honours.   Cimon,  who 
had  been  introduced  on  the  theatre  of  public 
life  by  the  virtuous  Aristides,  regarded,  like  that 
great  man,  a  moderate  aristocracy,  as  the.go^ 
vemment  most  conducive  to  public  happiness. 
The  contrary  opinion  was  warmly  maintained  by 
Pericles,  who  found  an  ostentatious  admiration 
of  democracy  the  best  expedient  for  removing 
the  prejudice  excited  against  him,  by  his  resem- 
blance to  Pisistratus,  of  aspiring,  or  at  least  of 
being  worthy^  to  aspire,  at  royal  power.     On  , 
every  occasion,  he  defended  the  privileges  of  tb6 
people  against  the  pretensions  of  the  rich  and, 
noble  :  he  embraced  not  only  the  interests,  but 
adopted  the  capricious,  passions,  of  -the  miilti- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP,  tilde;  cherishifig  their  presumption,  flattering 
V  *  V  their  vanity,  indulging  their  rapacity,  gratifying 
their  taste  for  pleasure  without  expence,  and 
fomenting  their  natural  antipathy  to  the  Spartans, 
who,  as  the  patrons  of  rigid  aristocracy,  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  their  resentment, 
eiieou-  The  condition  of  the  times  powerfully  con* 

'"^tSiM^  spired  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Pericles* 
]M0Q-      since  the  glory  and  wealth  acquired  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  procured  not  only  allies  and  power  to 
the  state,  but  industry  and  independence  to  the 
populace.     The  son  of  Xanthippus  impelled  this 
natural  current,  which  ran  so  strongly  in  bis 
favour,  when  he  maintained,  that  the  citizens  of 
Athens  were  entitled  to  enjoy  equal  advantages 
at  home,  to  challenge  a  just  pre-eminence  in 
.Greece,  and  to  assume  a  legal  dominion  over 
their  distant  colonies  and  confederates. 
Meant  by       Thcsc  unfoTtunatc  communities  had  unwarily 
^^1^^^   forged  their  own  chains,  when  they  consented  to 
the  Athe-  raise  an  annual  subsidy  to  maintain  the  guardian 
SttttadT  ^avy  of  Athens.    They  perceived  not,  that  this 
^**5-   ^    temporary  benevolence  would  be  soon  converted 
mto  a  perpetual  tribute,  smce  m  proportion  as 
they  became  unaccustomed  to  war»  they  laid 
themselves  at  the  mercy  <^  that  republic^  to 
which  they  had  tamely  entrusted  the  care  of 
tlieir  defence.    When  the  rigorous  exactions  of 
Athens  speedily  warned  them  of  their  error,  the^ 
wide  intervals  at  which  they  were  saparat^  from 
Qtc^  other,  rendfrpd  it  impossible  for  them  to 
ntford  mutual  assistance  and'  to  9ct  with.umted 
vapour*    Naxos»  Thasos,  .^ijoa,  Euboea»  Samos» 
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and  other  islands  or  cities  ai  less  importance^  chap. 
boldly  struggled  to  repel  usurpation ;  but  fighting  ^ ,_  ^  '^ . 
singl/j  were  successively  subdued;  while  new, 
and  more  grievous  burdens  were  cruelly  ini* 
posed  on  them.  The  least  patient  again  mur* 
mured,  petitioned,  rebelled^  and  taking  arms  to 
resist  oppression,  were  treated  with  the  severity 
due  to  unprovoked  sedition.  The  punishment 
inflicted  on  them  was  uniformly  rigorous.  They 
were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the 
rev<dt,  to  surrender  their  shipping,  to  demolish 
their  walls,  or  receive  an  Athbnian  garrison,  to, 
pay  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  give  hostages 
for  their  future  obedience.  *•  It  is  not  the  bu- 
siness of  general  history  to  describe  more  mi<* 
nutely  the  events  ot*  this  social  war,  which  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  Pericles,  and  finished  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years,  with  every  success  that 
the  most  presumptuous  ambition  of  Atbens  could 
either  expect  or  desire.  Samos,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  that  name,  made  the  most  vigoiiouff 
resistance ;  but  at  length  surrendered  to  Pericles,.' 
after  a  si^e  oi  nine  months,  in  die  ninth  year 
)[>efore  the  war  of  Peloponnesus*^ 

Historians,  partial  ox  credulous,  have  handed^  Spirit  of 
down  some  atrocious  cruelties  committed  after  nkn  p)- 
die  taking  of  Samos,  which  may  be  confidaatly  ▼««m6Bt; 
rfjected  as  fictions,  injurious  to  the  &me  of  Pe«« 
ricles»  who,  though  he  approved  and  animated 
the  aspiring  genius  of  his  country,  and  vainly 
flattered  himsdfJhat  he  could  justify,  by  reasons 

«  ThucjrdUI.  A  Diodqr.  loc.  citftt.  ^  Tbucydid. ).  I  p.  75^ 
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^  of  state,  its  most  ambitious  usurpattonsy  uniformly 
sd)owed  himself  incapable  of  any  deliberate  wick* 
edness.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that,  as 
the  nnoderate  peace  with  Sparta  had  been  con-' 
eluded  chiefly  with  a  view  to  allow  the  Athenian* 
to  apply  their  undivided  attention  to  the  aflbira 
its  ezces-  of  their  trftutaries>  the  severities  exercised  over 
ri^{^*'  these  unfortunate  states  were  in  consequence  of 
J^*j^  that  treaty  rather  .  increased  than  mitigated. 
Athenian  magistrates  and  garrisons  were  sent  to 
govern  and  command  them*  They  were  bur- 
dened with  new  impositions^  and  dishonoured  by 
new  badges  of  servitude.  The  lands,  which  the 
labour  of  their  ancestors  had  cultivated,  were 
seized  and  appropriated  by  strangers,  who  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  Athenian  colonies ;  and 
all  these  once  independent  and  flourishing  re- 
publics were  thenceforth  compelled  to  submit 
their  mutual  contests,  their  domestic  diflerences^ 
and  even  their  private  litigations^  to  the  cogni- 
sance and  decision  of  Athenian  assemblies  aod 
tribunals.  ^.  By  drawing  thus  closely  the  reina 
of  government,  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  brought  into,  the  treasury  of  Athens  the 
sum:  of  near,  t^o  millions  sterlhig. '^  His  yigi* 
,  lance .  seasonably  ctisplayed  the .  terrors  of  the 
'  Athenian  navy  before  the  most  distant  enemies 
or  .alUes  of  the  repubUc  i  by  alternate  pliancy 
and  firmness,  by  successive  promises,  bribes,  and 
threats,  be  repressed  the  jealous  hostility  of 
neighbourii\g  powers;  and. while  his  ambitiMi 

**  IfQcntet  de  Pace;  &  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Atheiu 
••  Thucydid.  Di«dor.  iMcrat.  Plut  Ac. 
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and  magnificence  fortified  and  adorned  the  capi-  chap. 
tal  with  external  strength  and  splendour,  they 
also  laid  the  foundations  of  those  internal  dis- 
orders, which  rendered  his  long  administration 
glorious  for  his  contemporaries,  fatal  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  ever  memorable  with 
posterity. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 


Transition  to  the  internal  State  qf  Athens.  —  Lams  of 
Draco — SoUm — Pisistraius — CUsthenes  ^^Aristiies^^ 
Pericles.  —  Final  Settlement  of  the  Athenian  Gooem^ 
ment.  —  Vitm  qf  the  Athenian  Empire.  —  The  com^ 
bined  Effect  qf  external  Prosperity  and  democratic 
Government  on  Manners  —  Arts  —  Luxtay.  —  His^ 
tofy  of  Grecian  Literature  and  PhUosoph/.  —  Singular 
Contrast  and  Balance  qf  Virtues  and  Vices. —  T^ 
sMime  Philosophy  qf  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates. — 
The  unprincipled  Captiousness  qf  the  Sophists.  —  7^ 
moral  Tragedies  qf  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  —  The 
licentious  Bt^ffbonery  qf  Aristophanes.'^  The  imitative 
Arts  employed  to  the  noblest  Purposes  —  and  abused  to 
the  most  infamous.'^ Magnificence  of  pMic  Festvoals^ 
— Simplicity  in  private  Life.  —  Modest  Reserve  ff 
Athenian  Women.  —  Voluptuousness^  Impudence^  and 
Artifices  qf  the  School  qf  Aspasia. 

CHAP.  The  taking  of  Samos  closed  the  long  series  of 
v^i^^L/  Athenian  conquests.     During  the  nine  subse- 
Timnrition  quent  years,  that  once  fortunate  people  enjoyed 
twulsute  and  abused  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity* 
of  AthMif.  iTjeii.  ostentatious  display  of  power  increased  the 
envy  and  terror  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and 
excited  the  obstinate  and  bloody  war  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  during  which  the  force  of  the  whole 
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Grecian  nation  was  exerted  to  demolish  or  uphold  chap. 
the  stately  edifice  of  empire  that  had  been  reared  v  ^^; 
by  the  ambitious  patriotism  of  Pericles.  Assisted 
by  feeble  or  reluctant  allies,  Athens  long  strug« 
gled  against  the  combined  strength  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, Bceotia,  Macedon,  Sicily,  and  Persia ;  and 
our  curiosity  must  deservedly  be  attracted  to- 
wards the  internal  resources  and  moral  condition 
of  a  people,  who,  with  few  natural  advantages, 
could  make  such  memorable  and  pertinacious 
efforts,  and  who,  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  still  cul- 
tivating and  improving  their  favourite  arts,  pro- 
duced those  immortal  monuments  of  taste  and 
genius,  which,  surviving  the  destruction  of  their 
walls,  navy,  and  harbours,  have  ever  attested  the 
glory  of  Athens,  and  the  impotent  vengeance  of 
her  enemies.     In  an  enquiry  of  this  kind,  the 
science  of  government  and  laws,  which  gives 
security  to  all  other  sciences,  merits  the  first 
place  in  our  attention ;  nor,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  will  the  enlightened  reader  contemplate 
with  indifference  the  laws  of  Athens,  which  having 
been  incorporated^  into  the  Roman  jurisprudence 

■-  Hie  Roamu  sent  de|iuties  to  Atbem^  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Solon'c 
liwii,  Ibar  hundred  and  fifty«foiir  yean  before  Chriit.  The  benefits 
dari?ed  from  these  salutary  instttudona  were  gratefully  acknow- 
le48ed  by  the  liberal  candour  of  a  people,  who  knew  how  to  appre- 
dafeft  the  neiit  of  enemiei  and  subjects.  Hear  the  language  of 
PKoy  (k  viii.  q>.  84.)  to  Maximus,  who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
was  qppobted  governor  of  the  province  Achaia  or  Greece:  *Be- 
nember  dmtyou  go  ton  country, idiere  letters,  politeness, and i^{ri« 
c«ltnreitsdf(ifwe  believe  conunon  report)^  were  invented  .  .  .  « 
Revvre  the  gods  and  heroes^  the  ancient  virtue  and  glory  of  the  ni^ 
tiott.  Bespect  even  ito  fables  and  itt  vanity  ;rQmend)ering  that  from 
Greaee  we  derived  dnr  J^i«M.    Tba  ri^  of  oonqiiest,  indeed,  h^ 
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CHAT,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
served,  after  an  interval  of  above  sixteen  hundred 
years,  to  abolish  the  barbarous  practices  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  and  to  introduce  justice,  security, 
and  refinement  among  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Europe.^ 
Laws  and  The  admirable  institutions  of  the  heroic  ages 
m^°"      were  built  on  religion ;  which,  as  we  have  fully 

enabled  ut  to  impose  our  laws  on  the  Greeks :  but  that  people  had 
first  given  ta  us  their  laws,  at  our  solicitation^  and  when  th^  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  our  arms.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous to  deprive  them  of  the  small  remnant  of  liberty  which  they 
still  possess." 

*  Justinian's  Pandects,  it  is  well  known,  were  discovered  at 
Aroalfi,  in  Italy,  A.  D.  1130.-  In  less  than  half  a  centiuy  af^r- 
wards,  the  civil  law  was  studied  and  understood  in  all  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  Europe;  and  this  study  (as  Mr.  Hume  observeSy'Rdga  of 
Richard  the  Third)  tended  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  men,  to^ve  soli- 
dity to  their  judgment,  to  improve  their  taste,  and  to  abolbh  the  bar- 
barous jurisprudence  which  universally  prevailed  among  the  Gothic 
nations.  To  this  law  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the  mode  of  proof  by 
the  ordeal,  the  corsnet,  the  duel,  and  other  methods  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd.  Pecuniary  commutations  ceased  to  be  admitted  for 
crimes;  private  revenge  was  no  longer  authorised  by  the  magistrate ; 
and  the  community  was  made  to  feel  its  interest  in  maintaining  the 
rights,  and  avenging  the  wrongs,  of  all  its  members.  See  nx>re  in 
the  admirable  discourse  annexed  to  the  Reigpa  of  Richard  the  Third. 
J  shall  add  but  one  observation  in  Mr.  Hume's  own  words :  **  The 
sensible  utility  of  the  Roman  hiw,  both  to  public  and  private  interest, 
recommended  the  study  of  it,  at  a  time  when  the  more  eialted  and 
speculative  sciences  carried  no  charms  with  them;  and  thus  the  late 
branch  of  ancient  literature  which  remained  uacorrupted,  was' hap- 
pily the  first  transmitted  to  the  modem  world ;  for  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  decline  of  Roman  lelurning,  when  the  philosophers  were 
utiiversally  infected  with  superstition  and  sophistry,  and  the  poets  and 
historians  with  barbarism,  the  lawyers,  who,  in  other  countries;  are 
seldom  models  of  science  or  politeness,  were  yet  able,  by  the  constant 
flCtacfy  and  close  imitarion  of  their  predecessors,  to  maintatn  the  tame 
good  sense  in  thdr  decisions  and  reasonings,  and  the  same  purity  in 
their  language  and  expression."  Hume's  Hist:  9d  vol.  8vo.p.'a00. 
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explained  above,  ascertained  and  enforced  the  chap. 
rights  and  obh'gations  of  public  and  private  Jife*  v  x^-  , 
But  the  abused  authority  of  priests  and  ora^les^ 
and  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  ever  solicitous 
te  obtain  the  partial  favour  of  his  heavenly  pro- 
tectors on  easier  terms  than  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  gradually  severed,  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence, the  natural  and  most  salutary  union  be- 
tween religion  and  morality ;  in  consequence  of 
which  separation,  the  former  degenerated  into  an 
illiberal  superstition,  and  the  latter  relaxed  ii^ 
licentiousness,  or  stiffened  into  pedantry.  The 
striking  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  between 
the  genius  and  character,  the  virtues  and  vices, 
of  the  Greeks,  as  variously  described  by  Homer 
and  by  Solon,  and  which  is  so  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  earlier  period,  must,  in.  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discourse,  naturally  present  itself  to 
the  reflection  of  the  attentiN'e  reader,  and  will  set 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the  unhappy  revo- 
lution of  manners,  which  time  and  accident  had 
produced  in  the  wide  interval  between  the  poet 
and  the  legislator. 

The  very  imperfect  legislation  of  Draco  •,  who  Leguia- 
flourished  thirty  years  before  Solon  \  proved  that  ^^^. 
the  Athenians  felt  the  want  of  a  science,  which  Oiymp. 
they  knew  not  bow  to  acquire  or  cultivate.  The  2!c%2*4. 
austere  gravity  of  that  magistrate  seems  to  have 
imposed  on  the  easy  credulity  of  the  multitude ; 
for  his  ignorance  or  severity  were  alike  unworthy 
of  the  important  office  with  which  he  was  en^ 

>  Suidas  in  voce  Draco.    Pollux,  1.  tuL  c.  n. 
«  Meurtius,  Solon. 
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CHAP,  trusted.     He  gave  laws,  which,  according  to  the 
^  ^^-  i  lively  expression  of  an  orator,  seemed  to  be  writ- 
ten %  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood }  since  death 
or  banishment  were  his  ordinary  penalties  for 
the  most  trivial  offences,  as  well  as  for  the  most 
dangerous  crimes :  and  he  justified  tliis  rigour^ 
by  absurdly  observing,  that  die  smallest  disorders 
deserved  death,  and  no  severer  pimishment  could 
be  inflicted  on  the  greatest     The  laws  of  Draco, 
therefore^  tended  only  to  increase  the  evils  which 
they  were  designed  to  remedy^;  and  no  people 
ever  presented  a  scene  of  greater  confusion 
and  misery,  than  did  the  unhappy  Athenians, 
when  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  Solon  were 
seasonably  called  to  their  relief, 
of  Boion.       i^  relating  the  general  revolutions  of  Greece, 
^ilfiT'      ^^  ^^  occasion  to  describe  the  important  ser- 
A.  c.  594.  vices,  and  illustrious  merit  of  this  extraordinary 
man»  whose  disinterestedness,  patriotism,  and  hu- 
manity equalled  his  military  conduct  and  success. 
His  royal  extraction  (for  he  sprang  from  the  race 
of  the  Codridas),  his  experienced  abilities,  above 
all,  his  approved  wisdom  and  equity,  pointed  him 
out  for  t^e  noblest  and  most  sublime  employment 
of  humanity,  that  of  regulating  the  laws  and  go- 
Btite  of     vemment  of  a  free  people.    Such,  at  least,  the 
Ac  Sno"  Athenians  may  be  considered,  when  their  unani- 
of  SoioD.   mous  suffirage  rendered  Solon  the  absolute  um- 
pire of  their  whole  constitution  and  policy ;  al- 

«  The  orator  Deraades,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  The  obterfi- 
tion  ha»  been  always  repeated  tn  spediing  of  Draoo^  though  his  lava 
were  certainly  wrUUn  neither  with  blood  nor  ink.  Even  those  of 
Solon  were  only  engraved  on  tables  kept  in  die  dtsd^. 

•  Arbtot  Politic  1.  ii.  A  Phit.  in  Solon. 
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though,  prior  to  this  period,  they  suffered  the  chap. 
combined  evils  of  anarchy  and  oppression.  ^  The  vJSL 
magistrates  plundered  the  treasury  and  the  tem- 
ples i  and  often  betrayed  for  bribes,  the  interests 
q£  their  country*  The  rich  tyrannised  over  the 
poor,  the  poor  continually  ak^ed  the  safety  of 
the  rich.  The  rapacity  of  creditors  knew  no 
bounds.  They  compelled  the  insolvent  debtors 
to  cultivate  their  lands  like  cattle ;  to  perform 
the  service  of  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  to  transfer 
to  th^n  their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  they 
expcHted  as  slaves  to  foreign  countries.  Solon» 
with  a  laudable  vanity,  boasts  of  having  recover* 
ed  and  restored  to  their  native  rights  many  of 
those  unhappy  men,  whose  sentiments  had  been 
debased,  and  lapguage  corrupted,  by  the  infamy 
of  Barbarian  servitude.  ®  The  wretched  popu* 
lace  deriving  courage  from  despair,  had  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  submit  to  such  multiplied 
rigours ;  and  before  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver 
mterposed,  they  had  taken  the  resolution  tq  elect 
and  follow  some  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and 
butcher  their  oppressors,  to  establish  an  equal 
partition  of  lands,  and  to  institute  a  new  form 
of  government. '  But  the  numerous  clients  and 
retainers,  who,  in  a  country  little  acquainted  with 
arts  and  manufactures,  depended  on  the  wealthy 
proprietors  of  the  lands  and  mines  of  Attica^ 
most  have  rendered  this  undertaking  alike  dan- 
gerous  to  holix  parties ;  so  that  both  becan^e 
willing  rather  to  submit  their  differences  to  law» 
than  to  decide  them  by  the  sword. 

7  Fragm.  Soloaii  apud  Dempftb.  p.  S34<  ^it*  W«l. 
*  Idem,  iknd.  »  PluU  m  Solon. 
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CHAP.       The  impartiality  of  Solon  merited  thfe  unlitnit- 
,  ^^™'  ,  ed  confidence  of  his  country.     He  maintained 
His  regu-    the  ancient  division  of  property,  but  abolidied 
Soncera-     debts.     He  establised  the  rate  of  interest  at  IS 
ing  pro-     per  cent.,  at  which  it  afterwards  remained ;  but 
forbade,  that  the  insolvent  debtor  should  become 
the  slave  of  his  creditor,  or  be  compelled  to  seli 
his  children  into  servitude.     After  these  prelimi- 
nary  regulations,  which  seemed  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  the  public  peace,  Solon  proceeded, 
Ncw-mo-    with  an  impartial  and  steady  hand,  to  new-mo- 
govern^     del  the  government  "^  on  this  generous  but  equi- 
mcnt.        table  principle,  that  the  few  ought  not,  as  hither- 
to,  to  command,  and  the  many  to  obey ;  but  that 
the  collective  body  of  the  people,  legally  con- 
vened in  a  national  assembly,  were  entitled  to 
decide,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  alternatives 
of  peace  and  war ;  to  contract  or  dissolve  alli- 
ances with  foreign  states;    to   enjoy  all  the 

^*  The  moKt  correct  iDforination  coDceming  the  ancient  republic 
of  Athens,  and  the  laws  of  Solon^  is  contained  in  Aristot.  Fragm.  de 
CiTit.  Athen.  and  in  varioos  parts  of  hb  second^  fourdi,  and  siith 
books  of  Politics.  3.  In  Isocrat.  Areopagit  Panatben.  A  Pan^gjr. 
And  3.  In  Plut.  in  Vit  Solon.  Xenopbon's  Treatise  concerning  tlia 
Athenian  republic  relates  to  later  times,  when  manjr  comiptioni 
had  crept  in,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained. '  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Polybius,L  yi.  has  confounded  the  moderate  institutions  of  Solon  with 
the  democratical  licentiousness  and  tyranny  introduced  by  Pericles 
and  his  successors  in  the  administration.  The  palpable  errors  of  so 
judicious  an  author  prove  faowlitUe  accurate  knowledge  the  Greeks 
possessed  on  the  sutject  of  their  own  history;  and  how  imposilbieit 
is  for  a  modem  writer,  who  blindly  follows  such  guides,  not  to  fidi 
into  innumerable  errors  and  contradictions.  The  treatise  of  Aristo- 
tle (de  Civitate)  abore  mentioned,  deserves  particular  attention  fix>m 
those  who  write  or  study  the  history  of  republics.  In  it  we  see  the 
germ,  and  often  more  than  the  germ,  of  the  political  works  of  Bfa- 
chiavel,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  often  copied,  without  once  ac- 
knowledging his  obligation. 
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branches  of  legislative  or  sovereign  power  "  j  and  chap/ 
to  elect,  approve,  and  judge  the  magistrates  or  ,  Xiii.^ 
ministers  entrusted,  for  a  limited  time,  with  the 
executive  authority. 

In  the  actual  state  of  most  countries  of  Eu-  His  insd- 
rope,  such  a  form  of  government,  as  only  takes  JS*the 
place  in  some  small  cantons  of  Switzerland,  condition 
would  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  ^ 
withdrawing  the  citizens  too  much  from  their 
private  affiurs.  But  in  ancient  Greece,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  Attica,  the  slaves  were  four  times 
more  numerous  than  the  freemen  "  j  and  of  the 
latter  we  may  compute  that  little  more  than  one 
half  were  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  sovereignty. 
^  Strangers,  and  all  those  who  could  not  ascertain 
their  Athenian  descent,  both  in  the  male  and 
female  line,  were  totally  excluded  from  the  as- 
sembly and  courts  of  justice.  The  regulations 
of  Solon  marked  the  utmost  attention  to  preserve 
the  pOre  blood  of  Athens  unmixed  and  uncor- 
nipted }  nor  could  any  foreigner,  whatever  me- 
rit he  might  claim  with  the  public,  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizen,  unless  he  abandoned  for 
ever  his  native  country,  professed  the  knowledge 
of  some  highly  useful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in 

"  The  election  contained  a  mixture  of  chance,  since  those  who 
were  named  by  the  people  cast  lots  to  decide  on  whom  the  offibe 
should  be  conferred.  The  same  practice  prevails  in  choosing  the  se- 
nator^ of  the  republic  of  Berne.  But  Solon  enacted,  that  the  fortu- 
nate  candidate  should  undergo  what  is  called  a  probation ;  his  cha- 
racter and  merits  were  thus  exposed  td  a  second  scrutiny,  in  cbnse^ 
quence  of  which,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  apy  man  should 
attain  power,  who  was  altogether  unworthy  of  public  confidence., 

■*  See  my  Introductory  Discourse  t«  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and 
Isocrate8,p.  5,&s^qq.  ,      ,  . 

5 
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CHAP,  both  cases,  had  been  chosen  by  ballot,  in  a  full 
^^^  J  assembly  of  six  thousand  Athenians.  These  cir- 
cumstances (especially  as  the  Athenian  people 
were  usually  convened  only  four  times  in  thirty- 
five  days)  prevented  their  assemblies  from  being 
either  so  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  or  so 
numerous  and  tumultuary,  as  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed.  Yet  their  numbers,  and  still  more 
their  impetuosity  and  ignorance,  must  have 
proved  inconsistent  with  good  government,  if 
Solon  had  not  secured  the  vessel  of  the  republic 
from  the  waves  of  popular  frenzy,  by  the  two 
firm  anchors  of  the  Senate  and  the  Areopagus ; 
tribunals  originally  of  great  dignity  and  of  very 
extensive  power,  into  which  men  of  a  certain 
description  only  could  be  received  as  members. 

His  dm-  Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  lands  annually 
yielded  five  hundred  measures  of  liquid,  as  well 
as  dry  commodities,  and  the  minimum  of  whose 
yearly  income  may  be  calculated  at  sixty  pounds 
sterling ;  which  id  equivalent,  if  we  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  money  by  the  price  of  labour, 
and  of  the  things  most  necessary  to  life,  to  about 
six  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  the  present  ^  age. 
The  second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates 
produced  three  hundred  measures ;  the  third,  of 
those  whose  estates  produced  two  hundred ;  the 
fourth,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
Athenians,  either  possessed  no  landed  pn^)erty, 
or  at  least  enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land  equal 

*)  Sec  Introduction  to  Lytias,  &c»  p.  14. 
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to  twenty-four  pounds  sterling,  or,  agreeably  to  chap* 
the  above  proportion,  two  hundred  and  forty  ^  ^^^-  ^ 
pounds  of  our  present  currency. 

All  ranks  of  citizens  were  alike  admitted  to  Preroga- 
vote  in  the  public  assembly,  and  to  judge  in  the  ^^^^ 
courts  of  justice,    whether  civil   or  criminal,  elates. 
which  were  properly  so  many  committees  of  the 
assembly.  ^^    But  the  three  first  classes  were  ex- 
clusively entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  to  decide 
in  the  Areopagus,  or  to  hold  any  other  office  of 
magistracy.   To  these  dignities  they  were  elected 
by  the  free  suflfrages  of  the  people,  to  whom 
they  were  accountable  for  their  administration, 
and  by  whom  they  might  l>e  punished  for  mal- 
versation or  negligence,  although  they  derived 
no  emolument  from  the  diligent  discharge  of 
their  duty. 

The  senate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty-six  ofth^ 
years  after  its  institution,  was  augmented  to  five  ^^^^^ 
hundred  by  Clisthenes,  enjoyed  the  important 
prerogatives  of  convoking  the  popular  assembly ; 
of  previously  examining  all  matter  $  before  they 
came  to  be  decided  by  the  people,  which  gave 
to  it  a  negative  before  debate  in  all  public  reso- 
lutions ;  and  of  making  laws  by  its  sole  authority, 
which  had  force  during  a  year.  Besides  this 
general  superintendence,  the  senate  was  exclu- 

H  In  ny  introdactory  dneonnm  to  the  Oratioos  of  Lynu,  &^« 
1  luid  occanon  to  eiplain  the  natort  of  tlie  Athenkn  tribunak  Siaee 
tbt  pnblieation  of  that  work,  the  lame  satject^  and  particularly  the 
ibrm  of  civO  prooen,  hai  been  acourattly  exphdned  by  Sir  iraikun 
Jones,  in  tbe  Disiertationf  annexed  to  Ids  tranilalion  of  IiMif.  Mr. 
PetdngaPs  learned  work  npon  tbe  use  and  practice  of  juries  among 
die  aneientSy  lately  fell  into  my  bands.  Wherein  my  ideas  and  hu  di^ 
te,  will  easily  appear  from  the  text,  and  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out. 
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CHAP,  sively  invested  with  many  particular  branches  of 
^^™J^  the  executive  power.     The  president  of  this 
board  or  council  had  the  custody  of  the  public 
archives  and  treasury.     The  senate  alone  built 
ships ;  equipped  fleets  and  armies ;  seized  and 
confined  state  criminals ;  examined  and  punished 
several  offences,  which  were  not  expressly  for- 
bidden by  any  positive  law.    The  weight  of  such 
a  councU,  which  assembled  every  day,  except 
festivals,  infused  a  large  mixture  of  aristocracy 
into  the  Athenian   constitution.     This,   as  we 
sliall  immediately  explain,  was  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
court  so  named  from  the  place  where  it  was  held ; 
a  hill  sacred  to  Mars,  adjoining  to  the  citadel. 
The  nine        The  principal  magistrates  in  Athens  were  the 
archontf.     ^j^^  archons,  the  first  of  whom  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  and  presided  in  the  civil  courts  of  jus- 
tice, where  a  committee  of  the  people,  chosen 
promiscuously  from  all  classes  by  lot  '*,  sat  as 
judges  and  jury ;  but  where  it  belonged  to  the 
archon  and  his  assessors,  men  appointed  by  suf- 
frage, and  acquainted  with  forms,  to  take  what 
in  Scotland  is  called  a  precognition,  to  prescribe 
the  form  of  action,  to  give  the  ballot**,  and  to 

's  The  etsendal  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  go- 
▼ernmenty  consisted  in  the  different  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power;  which  at  Rome  xemained  300  years  in  the  bafids  of  the  se* 
na|e.  The  seditions  of  the  Gracchi,  and  most  of  the  civil  dissensions 
which  .happened  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  for  their  olyect  or 
pretence,' the  altering  of  this  order  of  things,  and  bringing  the  Rx>> 
man  constitution  nearer  the  Athenian. 

••  *0«  TtBvTts  tw  vfma  km  npf  ^n^  8i5orr«,  are,  the, words  of  Ly- 
sias.  iThe  same,  writer^  mentions  the  waptfyoi,  ovrSiicai,  assessors, 
syndics.. 
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receive  and  declare  the  verdict  and  sentence  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  court.  The  archon  next  in  dignity,  who  i.  ^^^ 
had  the  appellation  of  king,  presided  in  causes 
respecting  religion  and  things  sacred,  which 
formed  the  object  of  an  important  and  dangerous 
branch  of  Athenian  jurisprudence.  The  archon 
third  in  dignity,  with  his  assessors  the  '^  generals, 
presided  in  military  matters;  and  the  six  re- 
maining, who  were  known  by  the  general  ap« 
pellation  of  thesmothetse,  heard  criminal  pleas 
of  varioits  kinds,  or  rather  directed  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  six  courts  where  criminal  causes  were 
examined  and  determined.  These  nine  archons,  The  Areo- 
or  presidents  of  the  several  courts  of  justice,  like  ^^^^^' 
all  other  Athenian  magistrates,  were,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  annual  office,  accountable  to 
the  people;  and  when  their  conduct,  after  a 
severe  scrutiny,  appeared  to  merit  public  appro- 
bation and  gratitude,  they  were  received,  and 
remained  for  life,  members  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
senate  invested  with  a  general  inspection  over 
the  laws  and  religion,  as  well  as  over  the  lives 
and  manners  of  the  citizens  ;  and  which,  in  dan- 
gerous emergencies,  was  even  entitled  to  assume 
a  sort  of  dictatorial  power.  *® 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  constitution  Happy 
established  by  Solon,  acconUng  to  which  every  SfSoS 
Athenian  citizen  enjoyed  the  inestimable  pri-  pJ«nof 
vilege  of  being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried  by  SotT 

*7  Lyoas,  in  the  second  oralion  against  Aldbiades  (  a  military 
cause)b  not  only  mentions  the  arpmriyoi,  or  generally  but  addressn 
them  separately  from  the  orSpcf  SiffotfTw,  or  judges. 

**  Isocnit.  Oratlo  Arec^Migit. 
VOL,  !!•  I 
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CHAP.  Uws  to  which  he  himself  had  consented.  Al- 
,7^"^'  ,  though  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  were 
thus  lodged  with  the  people,  men  of  property 
and  ability  were  alone  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  goyemment;  and  as  power  in 
some  measure  followed  property,  the  same  expe- 
dient which  served  to  maintain  a  due  distinction 
of  ranks  in  society,  tended  also  to  promote  the 
industry  and  frugality  of  the  multitude,  that  they 
might  thereby  become  entitled  to  share  those 
honoursrand  o^ces,  to  which  person  of  a  certain 
estate  only  coiild  aspire. 
Ezteiitt?e  T^^  l^'^^  ^^  Solon  were  of  the  most  exten- 
nature  of  ^y^  nature,  comprehending  not  only  rules  of 
r^ht,  but  maxims  of  morality,  regulations  of 
commerce,  and  precepts  of  agriculture.  To 
describe  his  institutions  respecting  such  mat- 
ters as  are  properly  the  objects,  of  legislation, 
would  be  explaining  those  great,  but  familiar 
principles,  concerning  marriage,  succession,  tes- 
taments, the  rights  o£ persons  and  oi  things^  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Roman  law,  have 
been  conveyed  into  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the 
civilised  nation&of  Europe.  His  laws  concerning 
education  and  manners  prove  that  drunkenness 
and  unnatural  love  were  the  predominant  vices 
of  that  early  age.  It  was  a  particular  duty  of 
the  archons,  to  prevent  or  punish,  offences,  com- 
mitted in  consequence  of  intoxication ;  and  the 
regulations  concerning  schools  ^^  which  were  not 
to  be  opened  till  sunrise,  which  were  ordered  to 
be  shut  before  night,  and  into  which  none  but 
such  relations  of  the  master,  a$  were  particularly 

'»  JEBchin.  in  Timarchuro. 
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specified  by  law  could  on  any  pretence  be  ad-  chap. 
mitted,  marked  the  utmost  solicitude  to  root  out  ^  ^lu, 
an  evil  which  already  infected  and  disgraced  the 
manners  of  Greece. 

The  education  recommended  by  Solon  nearly  Hit  system 
resembled  that  above  described,  which  prevailed  ^on**"^ 
generally  through  Greece.^    The  children  of 
Athenian  citizens,  when  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  women,  were  delivered  to  two  masters,  of 
whom  the  one  formed  the  body  and  the  other 
the  mind.     Swimming,  and  the  easier  exercises, 
prepared  them  for  the  harder  toils  of  the  gym- 
nastic.    Reading  and  learning  by  heart  the  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  the  poets,  made  way  for 
the  severer  studies  of  eloquence  and  philosophy. 
In  process  of  time,  music,  geometry,  and  draw- 
ing, seem  to  have  entered  into  the  plan  of  a 
liberal  education.**     At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  Dudes  and 
youth  of  all  ranks  took  an  oath  in  the  temple  of  ^J^^Jf 
Agraulos  (an  appellation  of  Minerva),  to  obey  the  youth. 
and  to  maintain  the  laws  of  their  country ;  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  promote  its  pro- 
sperity ;  to  follow  the  standard  of  whatever  com- 
manders  might  be  appointed  to  conduct  them  ; 
to  sail  to  every  part  of  the  world,  when  sum- 
moned by  the  public  service ;  to  fight  to  death 
for  their  native  land ;  and  to  regard  wheat,  barley, 
vines,  and  olives,  as  the  only  boundaries  of  At- 
tica* i  a  preposterous  arrogance  in  that  little  re- 
public, which  already  betrayed  an  ambition  to 
conquer  and  appropriate  all  the  cultivated  parts 

••  Se«  chapters  V.  and  VI.  •»  Arist.  Polit.  I.  m  c«. 

^  See  Introduction  to  Lysiat,  &c.  p.  16» 

I  2 
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CHAP,  of  the  world.  When  the  Athenian  youth  were 
v^?^,  ndt,  in  consequence  of  this  oath,  engaged  in 
military  service,  they  were  obliged  by  law  to 
follow  such  employments  as  suited  their  respec- 
tive fortunes.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  me- 
chanic arts,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  poor ;  the 
rich  still  continued  their  application  to  gymnastic 
and  philosophy,  carefully  studied  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  examined  the  ancient  and  actual  con- 
dition of  their  own  and  neiglibouring  states ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  appeared  as  candidates  in 
the  assembly  for  such  offices  of  trust  and  honour 
as  their  regular  manners,  inoffensive  and  dutiful 
behaviour  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  tem- 
perance, oeconomy,  public  spirit,  and  abilities^, 
might  obtain  from  the  voluntary  sufirage  of  the 
people. 
UturpiH  The  usurpation  of  Pkistratus,  though  it  de- 
^??^2ltui.  ^*^^y^  ^^^  *  ti"^^  *^^  political  liberty  of  Athens, 
A.  c  i78.  gave  stability  to  most  of  the  laws  and  forms  in- 
troduced by  Solon.  That  extraordinary  tyrant^ 
for  so  the  Greeks  styled  him,  was  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  the  loftiness  of  his  genius  than  the . 
humanity  of  his  disposition ;  and  had  not  the 
violence  of  contending  factions,  and  the  fury  of 
his  enemies,  inflamed  his  natural  love  of  power, 
the  name  of  Pisistratus  would  stand  the  foremost 
in  the  list  of  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes.  His 
valour  and  conduct  were  signalised  in  the  con* 
quest  of  Nissa,  Salamis,  Naxos,  Delos,  and  Si- 
gseum ;  and  if  he  displayed  boldness  and  address 
in  acquiring  sovereignty,  he  displayed  still  more 

*>  L^iiafy  paMiin. 
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moderation  and  virtue  in  administering  it.     He  c  H  A  P. 
assumed,  indeed,  the  royal  dignities  of  priest  and  ^  xm.^ 
general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief  offices  of  His  mode- 
magistracy  should  be  filled  by  his  partisans.    But  JSclS? 
he  maintained  the  regular  course  of  law  and  jus-  «?«nwtrE- 
tice,  not  only  by  his  authority,  but  by  his  ex- 
ample ;  having  appeared  in  person  to  answer  an 
accusation  in  the  Areopagus.     He  not  only  en- 
forced  the  laws  of  Soloji  against  idleness,  but  en- 
deavoured to  give  them  more  efficacy  by  intro- 
ducing new  arts  and  manufactures  into  Attica. 
He  was  the  first  who  brought  into  that  country 
the  complete  collection  of  Homer's  poems,  which 
he  commanded  to  be  sung  at  the  Panathenaean 
festival ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  he  should  have 
been  zealous  to  difiiise  the  liberal  and  manly  sen- 
timents of  that  divine  poet,  if  his  government  had 
not  resembled  the  moderation  and  equity  of  the 
heroic  ages,  rather  than  the  despotism  of  tyrants. 

His  son  Hipparchus  imitated  and  surpassed  the  turpasMd 
mild  virtues  of  his  father;  and,  amidst  the  tur-  JUin  ""^ 
bulence  of  the  latter  democracy,  it  was  acknow-  Hippar- 
ledged  with  a  sigh  by  the  Athenians,  that  their 
ancestors  were  indeed  happy  under  Solon  and 
Pisistratus,  but  that  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 
parchus  brought  back  on  earth  the  golden  days 
of  Saturn.     The  father  had  required  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  Attica,  to  support  his 
guards  and  the  other  appendages  of  royalty ;  his 
more  generous  son  remitted  one  half  of  this  im- 
position.   AVhile  he  alleviated  the  burdens,  yet 
encouraged  the  industry  of  his  subjects,  by  build- 
ing the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  he  was  so- 

I  S 
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CHAP,  licitous  to  dispel  their  ignorance  and  barbarity 
'^"'     by  erecting  pillars  in  every  part  of  the  city,  en- 
graved with  elegiac  verses,  containing  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  precepts  of  morality.     He  collected 
the  first  library  in  Athens ;  and  his  liberal  re- 
wards, and  still  more  his  agreeable  manners  and 
winning  affability,  attracted  to  that  city  the  most 
distinguished  poets  of  the  age. 
His  mur-        Xhe  murdcr  of  Hipparchus  exasperated  the 
^  !t^    temper  of  his  brother  and  successor  Hippias ;  but 
ippias.     notwithstanding  the  calamities  which  the  Latter 
inflicted  and  suffered,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  government  of  Pisistratus  and  his  fiunily, 
which,  wiUi  various  interruptions,  lasted  sixty- 
eight  years  ^,  increased  the  strength,  an4  pro- 
moted the  refinement  of  Athens.  ^ 
The  go-         Yet  in  nothing  was  that  usurpation  more  ad- 
cSnpw?    vantageous  than  in  the  animating  sense  of  liberty 
S^cn^     which  the  memory  of  past  servitude,  under  Hip- 
oij^mp.      pias,  excited  and  kept  aUve  in  Athens,  afler  the 
a!c'.%o.  popular  government  had  been  restored  by  Clis- 
thenes.    We  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate 
the  foreign  victories  of  the  republic,  which  im- 
mediately followed  that  event ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  constitution  of  government  underwent 
a  considerable  change :  by  admitting  to  the  rank 
of  citizens  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  strangers, 
fugitives,  Athenians  of  half  blood,  and  perhaps 
slaves,  the  tribes  were  augmented  from  four  to 
ten;  and  the  senators,  from  four  to  five  hun- 

•«  Between  578  and  510,  B.  C 

^  See  the  treatise  of  Meurtmt,  entitled  pyttratus,  one  of  the  km 
Mtisfactor^  perfonuaoces  in  the  iminense  coUection  of  Gronoviut. 
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dred.     The  oBtracism  was  likewise  established ;  chap. 
a  law  by  which  any  citizen  whose  influence  or  v  ™^^ 
abilities  seemed  dangerous  to  liberty  might  be 
banished  ten  years,  without  the  proof  or  allega- 
tion of  any  positive  crime. 

In  this  condition  the  republic  continued  thirty  impoctaat 
years,  uy  til  the  glorious  victories  of  Salamis,  I*la-  ^^ebS" 
tsBa,  and  Mycal^  encouraged  the  lowest  but  Amtidat. 
most  numerous  class  of  citizens,  by  whose  valour  iz^^. 
those  memorable  exploits  had  been  achieved,  to  ^  c.  479. 
make  further  invasions  on  the  prerogatives  of 
their  superiors.     The  sudden  wealth,  which  the 
rich  spoils  of  the  Barbarians  had  difiused  among 
all  r^ks  of  men,  increased  the  census  of  indivi- 
duals, and  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution.    Aristides,  who  perceived  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  resist  the  natural  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, seasonably  yielded  to  men  who  had  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  firmness  in  their  hearts ;  and 
proposed,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  but  much 
secret  reluctance  ^,  a  law  by  which  the  Athenian 
magistrates  should  be  thenceforth  promiscuously 
elected  from  the  four  classes  of  citizens.     This 
innovation  paved  the  way  for  the  still  greater 
changes  begun  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  gra- 
dually completed  by  Pericles ;  a  revolution  of 
which  the  consequences  were  not  immediately 
felt,  but  which  continually  became  more  sensible, 
and  finally  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece. 

The  general  reasons  which  prevailed  on  the  Thcdemo- 

^*t9tw  umovTi  8c  $vfuf  n  cited  on  this  occasion  by  Plutarch^  to 
ezprcii  the  fbrced  generosity  of  Aristides  to  the  popuhcei 
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CHAP,  equity  and  discernment  of  Pericles  to  espouse, 
^™'     with  undue  warmth,  the  cause  of  the  popidac^ 
have  in  the  preceding  chapter  been  sufficiently 
explained.     Yet  whatever  partial  motives  of  in- 
terest  and  ambition  ^  might  warp  the  views  of 
this  illustrious  statesman,  it  nuist  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  foreign  transactions  and  success 
of  the  republic,  and  particularly  the  new  situation 
in  which  the  Athenians  found  themselves  placed 
with  regard  to  their  distant  allies  and  colonies, 
might  naturally  suggest  and  occasion  very  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  Athenian  constitution, 
introduc-   The  ancicut  and  sacred  law,  which  obliged  every 
to  tiie^*'*^  citizen,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  take  arms  in 
troops;      defence  of  his  country,  could  not  easily  be  ex- 
tended  to  the  obligation  of  protecting,  without  a 
proper  recompense,  the  interest  of  foreign  com- 
munities.   TTie  scanty  population  of  Attica  suf- 
ficed not  to  answer  the  demands  of  so  many  dis- 
tant expeditions.     It  became  necessary  to  hire 
troops  wherever  they  might  be  found  ;  and  as 
this  pecessity  introduced  pay  into  the  Athenian 
armies,  a  similar,  though  not  equally  cogent,  rea- 
of  fees  and  SOU  established  fees  and  salaries  for  all  the  differ- 
th^m^^  ent  orders  of  judges  and  magistrates.    TTie  same 
tratcs.       principle  of  duty  and  public  spirit,  which  obliged 

^  Plutarch  (in  Peride)  mentions  a  particular  reason  which  en- 
gaged Pericles  to  counteract  the  aristocracy,  and  to  abridge  the  power 
of  the  Areopagus.  Although  he  had  been  often  named  for  the  office 
of  archon,  the  lot  had  never  fallen  on  him ;  lo  that  be  could  not  be 
'  received  as  a  member  of  that  respected  court.  If  this  observation  be 
well  founded,  it  shows  how  little  real  weight  the  annual  magistracies 
bad  at  Athens ;  since  Pericles,  though  he  never  attained  the  d^gnitjr 
of  archon,  governed  the  republic  many  years  with  unrivalled  aa-> 
thority. 
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every  freeman  to  fight  without  pay,  likewise  chap. 
obliged  him  gratuitously  to  judge,  consult,  and  v  ^^,i^ 
deliberate,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  But 
when  the  contested  interests  of  foreign,  though 
dependent  communities,  were  agitated  and  ad- 
justed in  the  tribunals  of  Athens,  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  spent  their  time  in  an  emplo3rment 
to  which  no  social  obligation  called  them,  to  de- 
mand a  proper  reward  for  their  useful  services. 
At  first,  therefore,  a  small  sum,  but  which  gra- 
dually  increased  with  the  power  of  the  people, 
was  regularly  distributed  among  the  citizens,  for 
every  deliberation  which  they  held,  and  for 
every  cause  which  they  determined. 

The  desire  of  reaping  this  profit  made  the  po-  Thew 

Hace  anxious  to  draw  all  causes  and  deliber-  circum- 
itsnccs  to* 

ations  before  their  own  tribunals  and  assemblies,  tally  un- 
This  design  was  successfully  accomplished  by  ^wn^* 
Ephialtes*,  an  artful  and  daring  demagogue,  '^?J5f  ?^" 
whom  Pericles  employed  as  a  proper  instrument  Soion.   ^ 
to  efiect  such  invidious  measures  as  were  most 
obnoxious  to  the  rich  and  noble.     While  his 
patron  extended  the  renown  of  Athens  by  his 
foreign   victories,  and  gradually  reduced  into 
subjection  the  colonies  and  allies  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  obsequious  Ephialtes  zealously  promoted 
his  domestic  measures ;   and  by  undermining 
the  authority  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Areopa- 
gus *,  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  aristocracy, 

••  Plut.  in  Periclc 

^  Authon  have  not  described  in  what  particular  respects,  or  by 
what  particular  meant,  Ephialtes  eflfected  his  purpose :  yet  we  ma/ 
collect,  from  obscure  hints  on  this  subject,  that  he  not  only  brought 
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obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  laws  of  Solon* 
The  assassination  of  Ephialtes  proved  only  the 
weakness  of  his  enemies }  and  we  shall  find,  in 
the  /subsequent  history  of  Athens,  that  most 
matters  of  deliberation  came,  thenceforth,  in 
the  first  instance,  before  the  popular  assembly  i 
that  the  wise  institutions  of  Solon  were  reduced 
to  an  empty  form  i  and  that  the  magnanimity  of 
Pericles,  the  extravagance  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, the  patriotism  of  Thrasybulus  and 
Conon,  the  integrity  of  Phocion,  the  artifices 
of  iSschines,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
successively  swayed,  at  will,  a  wild  and  capri- 
cious  democracy* 

The  revolution  which  immediately  followed, 
in  the  manners,  character,  and  conduct  of  the 
Athenians,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
change  of  government,  combined  with  other 
circumstances  naturally  resulting  from  their  do- 
mestic and  external  prosperity.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  the  success  of  Aristides,  Cimon, 
and  Pericles,  had  tripled  the  revenues,  and  in- 


befbre  the  inferior  tribunals  causes  hitherto  confined  to  the  AreopA- 
gus,  but  took  from  that  court  its  general  inspection  and  superinten- 
dence orer  the  religion  and  laws ;  which  offices  he  bestowed  on  the 
popul^  court  of  the  h^Mua  and  the  ro^MfuXwcci ,  who  were  appointed, 
ancl  dismissed,  at  the  will  of  the  people.  He  likewise  rendered  the 
probation  for  becoming  an  AreopagUe  less  severe  than  formerly.  Per- 
sons crept  into  this  order,  whose  character  disgraced  it.  The  Areo- 
pagites  became  equally  accessible  to  presents  and  to  beauty ;  and  thmt 
decisions  fell  into  contempt.  See  the  Discourse  of  Isocrates  upon 
reforming  the  government  of  Athens,  and  Athenaeus,  1.  Ix.  That 
Ephialtes,  or  Pericles  himself,  likewise  weakened  the  authority  of 
the  senate  (although  it  b  not  remarked  by  any  ancient  anther),  ap- 
pears from  all  the  subsequent  history  of  Athens. 
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creased,  iu  a  far  greater  proportion,  the  dooM-  chap. 
Dions  of  the  republic.  The  Athenian  galUes  ^^l^^  > 
commanded  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Miediter- 
ranean  j  their  merchantmen  had  engrossed  the 
traffic  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  the  mag^nes 
of  Athens  abounded  with  wood,  metal,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  u^efiil  as  we}l 
as  of  the  agreeable  iigrts ;  they  imported  the  lux- 
uries o£  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  Pontus, 
and  Peloponnesus;  experience  had  improve4 
their  skill  of  working  the  silver  mii^es  of  mount 
Laurium ;  they  had  lately  ppeneid  the  valuable 
marble  veins  in  mount  PenteUcus ;  the  honey  of 
Hymettus  became  important  in  domestic  use  and 
foreign  traffic ;  the  culture  of  their  olives  (oil 
being  long  their  staple  commodity,  and  the  oqly 
production  of  Attica  which  Solon  allowed  them 
to  export)  must  have  improved  with  the  general 
improviement  of  the  country  in  arts  and  agri- 
culture, especially  under  the  active  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  who  liberally  let  loose  the 
public  treasure  to  encourage  every  species  of 
industry.  ^ 

But  if  that  ipinister  promoted  the  love  of  action,  Efl^t  of 
he  fpund  it  necessary  at  least  to  comply  with,  if  biiJ*^*^^ 
not  to  excite  the  extreme  passion  for  pleasure,  the  change 
which  then  began  to  distinguish  his  countrymea.  ^tjon' 
The  people  of  Athens,  successful  in  every  enter-  ^j  ]J^ 
prise  agaiq^t  their  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
enemies,  $eemed  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  dangers  and  victories-    For  the  space  of  at 
least  twelve  years  preceding  the  war  of  Pelopon- 

^  Isocrat.  Arcup.  dc  IVice,  Sc  Panegyr.  Xenuph.  &  AristoC.  de 
Repub.  Athen. 
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CHAP,  nesus,  their  city  affi>rded  a  perpetual  scene  of 
V  ™^'^ ,  triumph  and  festivity.   Dramatic  entertainments, 
to  which  they  were  passionately  addicted,  were 
no  longer  performed  in  slight  unadorned  edifices, 
but  in  stone  or  marble  theatres  erected  at  great 
expense,  and  embellished  with  the  most  precious 
productions  of  nature  and  of  art.     The  treasury 
was  opened,  not  only  to  supply  the  decorations 
of  this  favourite  amusement,  but  to  enable  the 
poorer  citizens  to  enjoy  it,  without  incurring  any 
private  expense;  and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  the 
state,  or  rather  of  its  tributary  allies  and  colonies, 
to  feast  and  delight  their  ears  and  fancy  with  the 
combined  charms  of  music  and  poetry.     The 
pleasure  of  the  eye  was  peculiarly  consulted  and 
gratified  in  the  architecture  of  theatres  and  other 
ornamental  buildings  ;  for  as  Themistocles  had 
strengthened,  Pericles  adorned  his  native  city ; 
and  unless  the  concurring  testimony  of  antiquity 
was  illustrated  in  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  other  existing  remains  worthy  to 
be  immortal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  tiiat, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  there  could  have  been 
created  those  numerous,  yet  inestimable  wonders 
of  art,  those  temples,  theatres,  statues,  altars, 
baths,  gymnasia,  and  porticoes,  which,  in  the 
language  of  ancient  panegyric,  rendered  Athens 
the  eye  and  light  of  Greece.  *' 
Luxury         Pericles  was  blamed  for  thus  decking  one  fa- 
ofAiheL  vourite  city,  like  a  vain  voluptuous  harlot,  at  the 
expense  of  plundered  provinces'*;  but  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  if  their 

>■  IfocnU.  it  Ariftid.  in  Pto^gyr. 
3«  Pluuuxh  in  Pericie. 
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extorted  wealth  had  not  been  employed  in  more  chap. 
perishing,  as  well  as  more  criminal,  luxury.  The  ^'^' 
pomp  of  religious  solemnities,  which  were  twice 
as  numerous  and  costly  in  Athens  as  in  any  other 
city  of  Greece ;  the  extravagance  of  entertain- 
ments and  banquets,  which  on  such  occasions  al- 
ways followed  the  sacrifices  ;  the  increase  of  pri- 
vate luxury,  which  naturally- accompanied  this 
public  profusion,  exhausted  the  resources,  with- 
out augmenting  the  glory,  of  the  republic.  In^ 
stead  of  the  bread,  herbs,  and  simple  fare  recom- 
mended by  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  Athenians, 
soon  after  the  eightieth  Olympiad,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  extensive  commerce  to  import  the 
delicacies  of  distant  countries,  which  were  pre- 
pared with  all  the  refinements  of  cookery.  ^  The 
wines  of  Cyprus  were  cooled  with  snow  in  sum- 
mer; in  winter^  the  most  delightful  flowers 
adorned  the  tables  and  persons  of  the  wealthy 
Athenians.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  be  crowned 
with  roses,  unless  they  were  likewise  anointed 
with  the  most  precious  perfumes.  ^  Parasites, 
dancers,  and  buffoons,  were  an  usual  appendage 
of  every  entertainment "  Among  the  weaker 
sex,  the  passion  for  delicate  birds,  distinguished 
by  their  voice  or  plumage,  was  carried  to  such 
excess  as  merited  the  name  of  madness.  ^  The 
bodies  of  such  youths  as  were  not  peculiarly  ad- 
dicted to  hunting  and  horses,  which  began  to  be 

»  Ariitoph.  Nubesver.  50.  &  LyBistnt  passim. 

34  Athen.  1.  xl  3.  &  Xenoph.  Memorabilia,  1.  ii. 

s*  Xenoph.  ibid.  ^  Athenaus,  I  u  Sc  Xenoph.  Symp. 

^  O^iBofinfM,  Athen.  1.  xi.  3. 
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c  H  A  P.  a  prevailing  taste  *^,  were  corrupted  by  the  com- 
,  ^"^^ ,  merce  of  harlots,  who  had  reduced  their  profes- 
sion into  system* ;  while  their  minds  were  still 
more  polluted  by  the  licentious  philosophy  of  the 
sophists.    It  is  unnecessary  to  crowd  the  picture, 
since  it  may  be  observed,  in  one  word,  that  the 
vices  and  extravagancies^  which  are  supposed  to 
characterise  the  declining  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  took  root  in  Athens  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  the  most  splendid  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  Grecian  annals. 
Contrast        This  paradox,  for  such  it  must  appear,  may  be 
bnce  of    explained  by  considering  the  singular  combin- 
virtuwand  q^^q^  ^f  circumstauccs,  which,  in  the  time  of  that 

vices,  ad-  ,  ,  -r      '^ 

vant^  statesman,  gave  every  poison  its  antidote,  and 
vantagw!**  rendered  the  partial  evils  already  described,  only 
the  thorn  that  ever  accompanies  the  rose.  TTie 
Grecian  history  of  those  times  affords  a  more 
striking  contrast  than  ever  appeared  in  any  other 
age  or  country,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  magna- 
nimity and  meanness,  of  liberty  and  tyranny,  of 
simplicity  and  refinement,  of  austerity  and  volup- 
tuousness. The  sublime  philosophy  of  Anax- 
agoras  and  Socrates  was  accompanied,  as  with  a 
deadly  shade,  by  the  dark  unprincipled  captious- 
ness  of  the  sophists ;  the  pathetic  and  moral 
strains  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  parodied 
by  the  licentious  bufibonery  of  Aristophanes; 
painting  and  sculpture,  which,  under  geniuses  of 
the  first  order,  like  Phidias,  served  as  hand-maids 
to  religion  and  virtue,  degenerated  under  in- 
ferior artists  into  mean  hirelings  of  vice  and'Ws- 

>*  Aristopb.  Nubes,  passini.     »  Alexis  apiid  Athenaeum,  1.  xiii. 
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order;  ^he  modesty  of  Atheaiim  matrons  wad  set  c  H  a  p. 
off  as  by  a  foil,  when  compared  with  the  dis»o-  .  ^^^^^ 
lutenesa  of  the  school  of  Aspasia;  ami  the  simple 
frugality  of  manners^  which  commonly  pre\^iled 
in  private  families,  even  of  the  first  distinction, 
was  contrasted  with  the  extravagant  dissipation 
of  public  entertainmei^ts  and  festivals.     To  ex- 
amine the  parallel  links  of  this  complicated  chiun 
will  illustrate  the  character  of  a  people  whose  sub- 
sequent transactions  form  one  principal  object  of 
Grecian  history. 

Philosophy,  which  in  Greece  alone  deserves  the  Parallel 
peculiar  attention  of  the  historian,  arose  about  Ihu^c^id 
th^  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  examined. 
and  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  sunk  into  the 
lowest  degeneracy  and  corruption,  ^  which  the 
use  or  abuse  of  the  human  inteUect  could  raise 
or  plunge  it.     Lesser  Asia,  to  which  Europe  and  History  of 
America  owe  the  inestimable  benefits  of  their  re-  losophyT ' 
ligion  and  letters,  produced  and  nourished  the 
tender  plant  of  philosophy ;  and  the  flourishing 
Greek  colonies  on  that  delightful  coast,  com- 
municated to  their  mother  country  this  precious 
offspring  of  their  soil.     Thales  of  Miletus,  Pit-  The  seren 
tacus  of  Mitylen6,  Bias  of  Prien^  Cleobulus  of  ^**^* 
lindus  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  wise 
men,  as  they  were  emphatically  styled,  who  lived 
in  that  age,  not  only  gave  advice  and  assistance 
to  their  countrymen  on  difficult  emergencies, 
but  restrained  their  vices  by  wWesome  laws, 
impioved  their  manners  by  useful  lessons  of 
morality,  and  extended  their  knowledge  by  im- 
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CHAP,  portant  researches  and  discoveries.  ^  But  the 
,  ™^^  J  first  attempt  towards  moral  philosophy,  as  inde- 
pendent on,  and  unconnected  with,  religion, 
JEsop  the  seems  to  have  been  the  fables  of  -^sop,  which,  to 
fabulist,     j^^  '^  ^  ^g^jy  pgri^^  Qf  society,  must  have 

appeared  a  very  serious  and  useful  species  of 
composition.  The  sphere  of  history  was  narrow ; 
the  examples  of  the  gods,  amidst  the  continual 
corruptions  of  superstition,  had  become  too  flagi- 
tious for  imitation  \  and  men,  whose  rustic  sim- 
plicity of  life  afforded  them  continual  opportu- 
nities to  observe  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  cer- 
tain animals,  might  derive  many  useful  lessons 
from  those  humble  instructors.  In  the  early  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  all  other  nations 
whose  history  is  recorded,  fables  were  told,  and 
in  some  degree  believed,  in  the  assembly  and 
senate-house,  on  the  most  important  occasions ; 
for,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  men  are  children ; 
and  the  delusion,  which  the  belief  of  a  fable  sup- 
poses, is  not  more  gross  and  improbable  than 
many  of  those  errors  into  which  (as  we  have 
already  proved**)  their  lively  fancy  had  often 
plunged  them.  The  same  romantic  cast  of 
imagination  which  had  animated  woods  and 
winds,  mountaii^  and  rivers,  which  had  changed 
^  heroes  into  gods,  and  gods  into  frail  men,  might 

endow  animals  with  reason,  and  even  speech. 
The  gno-       The  next  step  towards  moral  science  was  of  a 
^^       more  refined  and  abstract  kind,  consisting  of  the 

I  <•  Plutarch.  Sympos.  &  de  Placit.  PhiloHoph^    Plato  in  Protagor. 

I  Diogen.  Laert.  passim.  ' 

I  «'SaeaboTe,Chi9>.II. 
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sentences  of  the  gnomologic  poets  ^,  and  in  those  c  ha  r 
detached  precepts  or  proverbs  which,  in  all  coun-  v  ™',;_ . 
tries,  have  preceded  any  systematic  account  of 
morality.  £ach  of  the  seven  sages,  as  they  were 
called,  had  his  favourite  maxim  ^,  which  he  en- 
graved in  temples  and  other  places  of  public 
resort ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impos« 
sible,  amidst  the  difierences  of  authors,  to  discover 
what  belongs  to  each ;  nor  is  the  search  import- 
ant, since  all  their  maxims  or  proverbs,  whatever 
efforts  of  generalization  they  might  cost  their 
inventoi^,  now  appear  extremely  simple  and 
familiar. 

These  respectable  fathers  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, who  silently  difiused  light  through  the 
gloom  of  a  barbarous  age,  are  said  to  have  ms^n* 
tained  a  correspondence^  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  with  Solon  of  Athens,  Chilon  of  Sparta, 
and  Periander  of  Corinth ;  men  who,  in  imitation 
of  their  eastern  brethren,  chiefly  cultivated  such 
practical  knowledge  as  qualified  them  to  be  the 
legislators,  magistrates^  and  generals  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Thales  the  Milesian,  alone,  quitted  the  ordi-  The  disco- 
nary   pursuits  of  civH  and   military   renown  j  ^Sates^fhe 
and  although  he  composed  verses,  promulgated  MUeidan. 
moral  sentences,  and,  on  some  particular  emer- 
gencies, gave  seasonable  advice  to  his  country-t 
men,  yet  he  established  his  fame  on  a  basis  more 

«"  See  the  Sentences  of  Theognis,  which  are  evidently  a  collection^- 
not  the  work  of  one  man. 
4^  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  SI,    Stobftus,  Serm.  p.  44,  Sec 
**  Pint.  Symp.  r- 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,  broad  and  permanent  Uian  the  fluctuatmg  int^*- 
V  y^^^  ests  of  perishing  communities.  Many  erf  the 
elementary  propositions  of  geometry,  afterwards 
collected  by  Euclid,  w«-e  first  discovered  *  by 
Thales,  who  directed  the  acuteness  of  his  mind 
with  equal  success  to  astronomy.  He  divided 
the  heavens  into  five  zones ;  discovered  the  equi- 
noxes and  solstices  ;  remarked  the  Ursa  Minor  ; 
observed,  and  nearly  predicted,  eclipses.  The 
division  of  the  year  into  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  was  already  known  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
but  although  Thales  might  borrow  this,  and  per- 
haps other  discoveries,  from  that  ancient  people, 
among  whom  he  sometimes  resided,  it  appears, 
even  from  those  authors  who  are  ever  prone  to  ex- 
aggerate the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  that  he  owed  much 
less  to  that  country,  than  to  the  native  sagacity 
and  penetration  of  his  dear  comprehensive 
mind*^ 
His  fchool  Thales  founded  the  Ionic  school,  in  which  he 
wjj[*"c-  ^ag  succeeded  by  Anaximander  and  Anaxi- 
menes,  who  were  followed  by  Anaxagoras,  the 
instructor  of  Pericles,  and  Archelaus,  who  is 
called  by  ancient  writers  the  master  of  Socrates. 
About  fifty  years  after  Thales,  the  same  specu- 
lations which  he  had  introduced  were  pursued  by 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  Leucippus  and  Par- 
menides  of  Elea,  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus. 
These  ingenious  men  discovered  many  useftil 
truths;  yet  all  of  them,  not  excepting  Thales 

^  Proclus  in  Budid. 

<•  Hieronym.  apud  Laert.  l.i.  c.  27.    Plin.  LjcxxviiL  c.  17. 
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hunself,  likewise  busied  themselves  with  subjects  chap. 
that  will  for  ever  excite  and  elude  human  cu-  v  ^^\  ^ 
riosity.  Their  doctrines  were  equally  liable  to 
objection,  whichever  of  the  elements  they  as- 
sumed as  the  first  principle  of  nature  ;  they  uni- 
versally agreed  in  asserting  the  fallacy  of  the 
senses,  and  the  unworthiness  of  the  vulgar  su- 
perstition ;  but  their  various  opinions  concerning 
Ithe  origin  and  destruction  of  worlds,  the  magni- 
tudesand  distances  of  heavenlybodies,  the  essence 
of  matter  and  spirit  ^,  deserve  only  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  dreams  of  inquisitive  men,  whose 
ambition  of  knowledge  carried  them  beyond  the 
sphere  of  experience,  and  the  clear  deductions 
of  reason.  The  system  of  Leucippus,  the  most  d^gene- 
famous  of  them  all,  was  improved  by  Demo-  atheism!' 
critus  of  Abdera^,  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
Epicurus,  whose  philosophy  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  extraordinary  work  of  Lucretius, 
the  boldest  monument  which  the  world  is  ever 
likely  to  behead,  of  learning,  genius,  and  impiety. 

But  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  The  sub- 
that  while  Democritus  ^assailed  the  celestial  man-  jJ^p^J'of 
sions,  and  unveiled,  with  a  daring  band,  the  Anaxago- 
feeble  majesty  of  Grecian  superstition,  Anaxago- 
ras  of  Clazomend,  at  precisely  the  same  period, 
revealed  a  new  and  infinitely  more  august  spec- 
tacle, by  first  announcing  to  the  heathen  world, 
a  self-existent,  all-perfiect  mind,   as  the  great 

«7  See  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  i.     Aristot.  MsUph.  passim,  ft  Plut.  de 
PladC.  Pbilosoph. 

♦»  Laert  1.  ix.    Aristot.  Physic.  1.  viH 

K  2 
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CHAP,  cause  and  arranger  of  the  material  world.  Tltales 
^"^*  and  Pythagoras,  with  such  of  their  disciples  as 
faithfully  adhered  to  their  tenets,  had  indeed  ad- 
mitted spirit  as  a  constituent  principle  of  the 
universe ;  but  they  had  so  intimately  blended 
mind  and  matter,  that  these  dissimilar  substances 
seemed  to  make  an  indissoluble  compound,  as 
the  soul  and  body  constitute  but  one  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
creating  and  sovereign  intelligence  was  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  soul  of  the 
world,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  merely 
as  a  poetical  expression  for  the  laws  which  the 
Deity  had  impressed  on  his  works.  The  great 
Ruler  of  the  universe  did  not  animate,  but  impel 
matter ;  he  could  not  be  included  within  its  li- 
mited and  perishing  terms ;  his  nature  was  pure 
and  spiritual,  and  totally  incapable  of  pollution 
by  any  corporeal  admixture.  ^ 

The  discovery  anddifiusion  of  this  luminous  and 
sublime  {)rinciple,  which  was  naturally  followed 
by  an  investigation  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  deducing  from  thence  the  great 
duties  of  morality,  might  have  produced  a  ge- 
neral and  happy  revolution  in  Greece,  under  ^e 
zealous  and  persevering  labours'  of  Socrates  and 
his  followers,  if  the  tendency  of  this  divine  phi- 
losophy had  not  been  counteracted,  not  only 
by  the  gross  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  but  by 
the  more  dangerous  refinements  of  incredulous 
Sopbists. 

^  Aristot  Mtiaphyt,  1 1  c  5.  Plato  in  Cratylo,  &  FluU  in 
Pericle> 
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The  same  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  leads  to  the  chap. 
discovery  of  truth,  will  often  promote  the  propa-  v  ^\  . 
gation  of  error ;  and  unfortunately  for  Greece,  in  iti  tcndcn- 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  ZSby 
errors  were  propagated,  so  congenial  to  the  con-  *^J??^ 
dition  of  the  times,  that  they  could  not  fail  to 
take  deep  root,  and  flourish  in  a  soil  which  was 
peculiarly  well  prepared  to  receive  them.     The 
glorious  victories  over  the  Carthaginians  and 
Persians  had  increased  the  wealth  and  security, 
called  forth  the  invention  and  industry,  but,  at 
the  same  time,multipHed  the  wants,  and  inflamed 
the  passions,  of  the  Greeks,     The  more  powerful 
cities,  and  particularly  Athens  and  Syracuse,  had 
attained  a  pitch  of  prosperity  which  exceeded 
their  most  sanguine  hopes :  elated  by  the  bloom 
of  health,  and  the  pride  of  riches,,  they  conti- 
nually sighed  for  new  and  unknown  enjoyments, 
while  both  individuals  and  communities  were 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  such  instructors  as  justi- 
fied their  vices,  and  taught  them  to  abuse  the 
gifts  of  fortune. 

In  this  situation  of  afiairs  appeared  the  So-  History  of 
phists*^,  whose  appellative,  still  familiar  in  the  ^^^ 
languages  of  Europe,  pretty  faithftiUy  expresses  oiymp. 
their  character.     Hippias  of  Elis,  Protagoras  of  ^a!c.'44o. 
Abdera,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Georgias  of  Leontium, 
with  many  inferior  names,  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Isocrates,  started 
up  about  the  same  time,  and  exhibited  a  new 
phenomenon  in   Greece.     The  Olympic,  and 

5»  Vid.  Philostrat,  de  Vit.  Sopbirt. 
K   S 
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CHAP,   other  public  assemblies,  furnished  them  with  an 
,  ^"^-  ,  opportunity  to  display  their  specious  accomplisli- 
ments  to  the  admiring  spectators.     They  fre- 
quented the  great  cities,  particularly  Athens, 
and  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  rich,  and  the 
applause'of  the  multitude.     They  professed  the 
knowledge  of  every  science,  and  of  every  art, 
which   they  taught  publicly,  for  a  stipulated 
price }  and,  as  they  really  possessed  the  art  of 
persuasion,  their  disciples  continually  increased 
among  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous,  the  idle  smd 
the  vain. 
Their  cha-       Their  language  was  glowing  and  harmonio(i$, 
racter  and  their  manners  elegant,  their  life  splendid.    When 
it  served  their  interest,  and  pleased  the  taste  of 
their  hearers,  they  could  paint  virtue  in  the  fairest 
and  most  er\gaging  colours ;  but  the  capricious 
will  of  their  scholars,  whose  passions  they  were 
ever  careful  to  gratify,  served  as  the  only  stand- 
ard of  their  principle ;  and  engaged  them,  for 
the  most  part,  to  deck  out  the  barren  doctrines 
of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  with  the  meretri- 
Theirin-     cious  arts  of  the  rhetorician.     Their  morality 
^^\o^  h"  ^^PP^i^d  the  springs  from  which  Epicurus  wa- 
and  man-    tcred  his  gardens ;  and  their  captious  logic  fur- 
"^*         nislied  the  arguments  by  which  Pyrrho  laboured 
to  justify  his  scepticism***     It  would  be  easy  to 
trace  up  to  the  Sophists  that  quibbling  meta- 
physic,  which  being  embodied  in  the  Greek 
language,  thenceforth  adhered  too  closely  to  the 
philosophical  writings  of  that  people,  and  which 

5>  See  the  note  on  the  Sophists,  in  my  Translation  of  Isocrates' 
Panegyric  of  Athens,  p.  1.  &  seq. 
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totally  disfigures  many  otherwise  valuable  com-  chap. 
positions  of  antiquity.  But  our  present  business  v  ^"-^ 
is  only  to  remark  the  destructive  effects  imme- 
diately resulting  from  their  tenets,  which,  while 
they  undermined,  without  openly  opposing,  the 
ancient  and  popular  superstition,  boldly  set  at 
defiance  all  those  useful  maxims  of  conduct,  and 
all  those  salutary  discoveries  of  reason,  which, 
amidst  the  insolence  of  the  Greek  democracies, 
fomented  by  prosperity,  appeared  essentially  re- 
quisite to  restrain  the  intemperance,  injustice, 
and  violence,  of  individuals  and  communities. 

In  several  republics  of  Greece,  the  Sophists  Oppoaed 
enjoyed  a  free  career  to  exert  their  talents,  prac-  ^^, 
tise  their  artifices,  and  to  promote  their  fame  and 
fortune.  But  in  Athens  their  frauds  were  de- 
tected, and  their  characters  unmasked  by  So- 
crates^, whose  philosophy  forms  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  son 
of  Sophroniscus  was  bom  at  Athens,  forty  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  smallness  of  his  patrimony,  amounting 
only  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  his  original 
profession  of  a  statuary®,  have  encouraged  an 
opinion  of  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  among 
writers  who  did  not  reflect  on  the  narrowness  of 
Athenian  fortunes,  and  who  forgot  to  consider, 
that  as  hereditary  distinctions  were  little  known 
or  regarded  in  the  Grecian  republics,  a  solid  and 

»«  To  avoid  prolixity  in  the  account  of  Socrates  and  his  philosophy, 
I  cite  not  particular  passages,  but  give  the  general  result  of  my  read- 
ing in  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

»  Laert.  1.  ii.  art.  Soaat 
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CHAP,  permanent  lustre  was  derived  from  the  practice 
^—  -L^  ^f  ingenious  arts,  which  could  not  be  cultivated, 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  and  sometimes  in  modem 
Europe,  by  servile  or  mercenary  hands,  but  only 
by  the  first  class  of  freemen  and  citizens.    What- 
ever reputation  or  advantage  Socrates  might  have 
acquired  by  the  exercise  of  a  profession,  which 
was  peculiarly  encouraged  by  the  taste  o£  the 
times,  and  the  magnificent  spirit  of  Pericles,  he 
readily  sacrificed  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind, 
which  concealed,  under  an  external  form  worthy 
to  represent  the  voluptuous  Silenus**,  the  fruits 
ful  seeds  of  every  amiable  and  manly  sentiment, 
and  determined  him,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
to  tlie  study  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  educa-      In  his  early  youth  he  heard  the  physics  of 
chwarter.   Archelaus,  and  learned  the  geometry  of  The- 
odonis**;  and  from  these,  and  other  teachers, 
acquired  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  fashion- 
able theories  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  the  original  principles  of  things,  the 
hidden  powers  of  matter,  as  enabled  him  to  re- 
gard with  just  contempt,  and  occasionally  to  de- 
ride with  inimitable  humour,  the  vanity  of  those 
useless  and  shadowy  speculations.     He  acknow- 
ledged with  the  pious  Anaxagoras,  the  superin- 
tending mind,  whose  providence  regulated  the 
operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  afiairs  of 
human  life.      He  denied  not  the  existence  of 
those  inferior  intelligences,  which  formed 


M  Plato  &  Xenoph.  iu  Symp. 
^  Plato  in  Thestet  &  in  Menon. 

10 
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only  objects  of  popular  adoration  j  he  allowed  chap, 
the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and  omens ;  he  was  ^^^' 
exemplary  in  all  the  religious  duties  of  his  coun- 
try J  and  were  we  to  judge  the  Athenian  sage 
by  the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  not  entirely 
escaped  the  contagion  of  superstition  ;  singe  he 
professed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  daemon,  or 
invisible  conductor,  who  often  restrained  his 
passions,  and  influenced  his  behaviour.  ^  If  this 
assertion  was  not  an  effect  of  that  refined  irony 
familiar  to  Socrates,  we  must  allow  his  temper  to 
have  been  tinged  with  credulity :  yet,  whoever 
seriously  reflects  on  a  life  of  seventy  years,  spent 
in  the  service  of  mankind,  uniformly  blameless, 
and  terminated  by  a  voluntary  death,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  unjust  laws  of  his  country  ;  who- 
ever considei's  attentively  the  habitual  temperance, 
the  unshaken  probity,  the  active  usefulness,  the 
difiusive  beneficence,  the  constant  equanimity 
and  cheerfulness  of  this  singular  man,  will  admit 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  rather  as  the  ornament, 
than  defect,  of  such  an  extraordinary  character. 
Men  of  learning  and  genius,  who,  examining  the 
matter  still  more  deeply,  have  observed  the  im- 
portant revolution  produced  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates,  on  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  posterity,  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  such  an  extraordinary 
phasnomenon  could  not  have  appeared  in  the 
moral  world,  without  the  particular  interposition 
of  heaven.     The  cheerful  serenity  of  his  last 

A*  Plut.  dc  Genio  Socratis. 
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CHAP,  moments  ^\  and  still  more,  the  undeviating  tenor 
^"^*     of  his  active  virtue,  justified*  the  hardest  maxims 
of  Lycurgus  and  Pjrthagoras ;  while  the  main 
aim  of  his  speculations  was  to  establish  the  sub- 
lime morality  of  those  sages  on  the  clearest  de- 
ductions of  reason  and  experience. 
Hisphiio-       From  the  perfections  of  the  supreme  intelli- 
*^^  ^        gence,  he  deduced  his  just  government  of  the 
universe,  which  implied  the  immortality  of  the 
human 'SouL  But  the  great  object  of  his  research 
was  to  discover  those  general  laws  by  which, 
even  in  this  life,  the  superintending  Providence 
had  variously  dispensed  to  men,  good  and  evil, 
happiness  and  misery.     These  laws  he  regarded 
as  the  promulgated  will  of  the  God,  with  which, 
when  clearly  ascertained,  it  became  our  duty 
invariably  to  comply }  since  nothing  but   the 
most  short-sighted  folly  could  risk  incurring  the 
divine  displeasure,  in  order  to  avoid  pain  or 
poverty,  sickness  or  death;  far  less  to  enjoy 
perishing  gratifications,  which  leave  a  sting  be- 
hind them.     Reasoning  on  such  principles,  and 
taking  experience  only  for  his  guide,  he  deduced, 
with   admirable  perspicuity,   the  interests  and 
duties  of  nations  and  individuals,  in  all  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  society.     The  actions  of 
men  furnished  the  materials,  their  instruction 
formed  the  object,  their  happiness  was  the  end 
of  his  discourse.     Wherever  his  lessons  might 
be  most  generally  useful,  there  he  was  always 
to  be  found  j  frequenting,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
Academy,  Lyceum,  and  other  public  Gymnasia; 

»7  Tblt  subject  will  be  treated  hereallei'. 
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punctually  attending  the  forum  at  mid-day,  the  chap. 
hour  of  full  assembly ;  and  at  even  joining,  with-  ,  y^^'  , 
out  the  affectation  of  austerity,  in  the  convivial 
entertainments  of  his  friends,  or  accompanying 
them  in  the  delightful  walks  which  adorned  the 
banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  As  a  husband,  a  father, 
a  citizen,  and  a  soldier,  the  steady  practice  of 
his  duty  continually  illustrated  his  doctrines. 
The  conversation  and  example  of  this  truly  prac-  its  influ- 
tical  philosopher  (and  this  is  his  highest  pane-  ^^^^' 
gyric)  persuaded  many  of  his  felloW-citizens  sin- 
cerely to  embrace  a  virtuous  course  of  Kfe  ;  and 
even  those  who,  like  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  al- 
lowed the  current  of  their  passions  to  prevail 
over  the  conviction  of  their  sober  hours,  were 
still  charmed  with  the  wonderful  extent,  as  well 
as  the  singular  accuracy,  of  his  various  know- 
ledge ;  with  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of  his 
arguments ;  the  beauty,  vivacity,  and  persuasive- 
ness of  his  style ;  which,  whether  he  assumed 
the  tone  of  reason  or  of  ridicule,  surpassed  what- 
ever had  been  deemed  most  eloquent.  ^ 

Yet,  how  great  soever  might  be  the  personal  Assistedby 
influence  of  Socrates,  the  triumph  of  his  philo-  poeu?^*^ 
sophy  became  more  illustrious  and  complete, 
afler  his  principles  were  embraced  by  those  who 
cultivated  the  imitative  arts,  and  directed  the 
public  amusements,  which  in  all  countries,  but 
particularly  in  Greece,  have  ever  produced  im- 
mediate and  powerful  effects  on  the  national 
opinions  and  character.  In  Greece  alone,  the 
theatre  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  first 

5*  Xenoph.  Memor.  1.  iv.  c.  15.      Laert.  I.  ii.  c.  19.  &  secj.  & 
Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  16. 
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CHAP,   importance  and  magnitude ;  it  formed  an  essen* 
.  ™^'  >  tial,  and  by  far  the  most  splendid,  part  of  reli- 
gious  worship  J  the   expence   of  supporting  it 
exceeded  that  of  the  army  and  navy  together ; 
and  this  celebrated  entertainment,  which  united 
the  tragedy  and  opera  of  the  moderns,  was  car- 
oarticuiar-  ried  to  perfection  by  a  favourite  disciple  of  So- 
cles;""^*'   crates,  whose  works  were  so  universally  admired 
in  Greece,  that  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
relate  in  the  SiciUan  war)  the  Syracusans  released 
from  captivity  those  Athenians,  and  those  only, 
who  had  learned  to  repeat  the  verses  of  Euripides. 
This  admired  poet  rendered  the  Grecian  tragedy 
whopcr-    complete,  by  perfecting  the  chorus",  the  prin- 
chorus!  ^  cipal  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  drama,  and  which,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, rendered  the  former  more  regular,  yet 
more  varied ;  more  magnificent,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  affecting ;  above  all,  more  interesting 
and  more  instructive. 

From  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  times, 
when  the  principal  citizens  lived  together  in 
crowds,  and  daily  frequented  the  public  halls, 
the  gymnasia^  the  forums,  and  temples,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  the  action  of  a  Grecian 

» In  thk  part  of  the  drama,  the  philosophy  of  Euripides  excels 
the  loftiness  of  JSschylus,  and  the  richness  of  Sophocles.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  compare  the  works  of  the  three  rirals,  to  perceive  that  the 
chorus  in  Euripides  most  faithfully  answers  the  description  of  Ho* 

nie  bonis  iaveatqoey  et  consilietur  amids, 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes. 
Ille  dapes  laudet  menss  brevis,  ille  salubrem 
JustiUam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis ; 
Ille  t^t  comroissa;  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  roiseris,  abeat  fortuna  9uperbi». 
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tragedy,  should  consist  in  some  great  public  chap. 
event,  which  interested  the  whole  body  of  the  ^"^* 
people.  The  scene  was  usually  the  portico  of  a 
temple,  the  gate  of  a  palace,  the  wide  expanse  of 
a  forum,  or  market-place.  In  such  places,  many 
spectators  must  be  supposed  present,  who  would 
naturally  take  part  in  an  action  which  concerned 
the  public  interest  and  happiness.®*  On  this 
principle  wis  introduced  the  ancient  chorus,  con- 
sisting  of  such  persons  as  most  properly  suited 
the  occasion,  and  who,  though  not  immediately 
or  principally  concerned  in  the  catastrophe,  had 
such  general  and  indirect  interest,  as  kept  them 
continually  on  the  scene,  and  made  them  approve 
or  condemn,  promote  or  oppose,  the  sentiments 
and  measures  of  the  actors.  The  chorus,  never 
quitting  the  stage,  necessarily  introduced  the 
unity  of  place ;  and  as  their  songs  and  dances 
between  the  acts  expressed  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  representation,  they  connected  the  pre- 
ceding  act  with  that  which  immediately  followed 
it,  and  rendered  the  whole  spectacle  uninter- 
rupted  and  continuous.  The  music  of  the  chorus 
was  more  rich  and  various,  and  the  poetry  more 

^  In  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  the  chorus  is  composed  of  priests, 
•enators,  Theban  youths,  &c.    Creon  says  to  Oedipus, 

l&rcM/ios  f  urciv  f  iTf  km  r«x««*'  «^»* 

The  answer  is, 

E5  'wearraa  ovSo,  rwySc  yap  'orXxw  ^Cfw 

CuoM.  Shall  I  speak  in  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly  ?  or 
shall  we  retire? 

OKOirus.  Speak  before  all  present?  for  the  public  distress  afflicts 
«m  more  than  my  own  danger. 
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CHAP,  elevated  and  glowing,  than  what  could  be  admit- 
^"  ted  into  the  acts,  or  ordinary  dialogue,  which 
was  confined  to  the  iambic  measure;  circum- 
stances which,  tx>gether  with  the  numbers,  the 
dresses,  the  dances,  and  gestures,  of  these  fancied 
spectators,  equally  increased  the  magnificence 
and  variety  of  the  entertainment.  They  likewise 
rendered  it  more  affecting  ;  since  nothing  is  more 
proper  to  interest  us  in  any  scene,  than  the  be- 
holding a^reat  number  of  persons  deeply  engaged 
by  it,  and  expressing  their  feelings  by  natural 
tones  and  movements.  But  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  chorus  was  to  furnish  the  poet 
with  an  opportunity  (without  loading  the  dia- 
logue, and  rendering  it  too  sententious)  of  en- 
forcing, by  all  the  power  of  fancy  and  of  num- 
bers, that  moral  instruction,  which  was  occasion- 
ally attempted  by  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  but 
which  forms  the  continual  end  and  aim  of  Euri- 
pides, who  had  a  soul  to  feel,  and  a  genius  to 
express,  whatever  is  most  lovely  and  most  excel- 
lent in  sentiment  and  character.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  the  affecting  delicacy  of  Adme- 
tus  and  his  attendants  towards  their  guest  Her- 
cules }  the  lively  emo&ons  of  gratitude  in  that 
hero;  the  friendship  of  Pylades  and  Orestes; 
the  amiable  picture  of  conjugal  affection  in  the 
character  of  Alcestis,  since  the  whole  remains  of 
that  inestimable  writer  prove  his  unceasing  la- 
bours to  warm  his  countrymen  with  all  the  vir- 
tues and  charities  that  adorn  private  life,  as  well 
as  to  keep  alive  an  ardent  love  of  the  republic, 
and  a  generous  passion  for  its  glory  and  liberty ; 
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while,  ia  several  passages,  he  describes  and  re-  chap. 
fiites  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  •*  (which,  as     ^^^* 
we  have  already  observed,  was  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  licentious  maxims  of  the  Sophists)  with 
such  fulness  and  accuracy  as  entitled  him  to  the 
appellation  of  the  Philosophic  Tragedian. 

That  Euripides,  though  ten  years  older  than  His  views 
Soicrates,  owed  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  ^ctS^ 
his  works  to  the  conversation  and  friendship  of  the  au- 
that  unrivalled  moralist,  is  universally  acknow-  the'oid 
ledged  by  antiquity*^ ;  though  the  character  and  ^^^^y* 
intentions  both  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 

€>  See  particularly  Alcest.  ver.  782,  &c,  and  ver.  960,  &c. 
Euripides  flourished  near  an  hundred  jears  before  Epicurus  and 
ZenOy  the  respective  founders  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  philoso- 
phy. Yet  we  find  the  tenets  of  both  sects  in  the  tragedian ;  which 
may  be  easily  explained,  by  considering  that  those  opposite  kinds  of 
philosophy  arose  from  different  aspects  of  nature,  which  must  oden 
present  themselves  to  an  observing  eye;  and,  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sophists  laid  the  foundation  for  the  immortal  system  of  Epicurus,  so 
the  moderate  doubt  of  Socrates,  and  the  old  academy,  was  corrupted 
into  different  degrees  of  scepticism,  according  to  the  fancy  of  their 
successors;  and  his  rational  preference  of  virtue  to  all  other  objects, 
degeneratad  into  a  pretended  contempt  for  these  objects,  as  things 
totally  indiflerent,  the  insensibility  and  pedantry  of  the  Stoics. 

**  ESoicffi  (Tv/imKCiv  Zv^ihf  Diogen.  Laert  in  Vit.  Socrat.  The 
comic  poets,  who  envied  and  hated  Euripides,  as  the  darling  of  tlie 
public,  pretended  that  Socrates  had  even  composed  all  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  his  tragedies.  Soon  after  the  representation  of  the  Troes, 
Mnenlochus  parodied  it  in  a  farce,  which  he  called  *pvyn,  Phrygians, 
probably  to  have  an  opportuninity  of  playing  on  the  word  <ppvym^, 
fuel. 

^pytis  en  KtuMoif  Zpofut  rovr^  Evpatiiw 

•n  KOI  ttmpamis  ra  ^^vyara  vvori^i. 
'*  The  Phrygians  u  a  new  play  of  Euripides,  to  whom  Socrates  fuN 
niAes  the  AieL"    But  the  pun  cannot  be  translated.    The  same 
Mnesilochus  calls  Euripides  a  sort  of  hammerman  to  Socrates. 
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CHAP,  were  grossly  misrepresented  by  some  of  their  con- 
,  ^^^'^  J  temporaries.  Before  the  commencement,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
there  flourished  at  Athens  a  class  of  men  who 
were  the  declared  enemies,  not  only  of  Socrates 
and  his  disciples,  but  of  all  order  and  decency. 
The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  I  allude  to 
Aristophanes,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  old 
licentious  comedy  ;  an  entertainment  which  was 
never  carried  to  the  same  vicious  excess  in  any 
other  age  or  country.  Yet  this  hideous  spectre 
was  the  sister  of  tragedy,  whose  angelic  sweet- 
ness and  dignity  were  long  accompanied  by  this 
odious' and  disgusting  form;  but  to  understand 
the  natural  connection  between  objects  seem- 
ingly so  different,  it  is  necessary  to  remount  to 
their  source. 
History  of  Tragedy,  the  song  of  the  goat  ®,  and  Comedy, 
that  licen-  ^^^  ^^g  ^f  ^j^g  village.  Sufficiently  indicate,  by 
tertain-  the  mcauuess  of  their  ancient  names,  the  humility 
™^°^  of  their  first  original.  They  arose  amidst  the 
sacrifices  and  joyous  festivity  of  the  vintage, 
in  a  country  which  seldom  adopted  the  amuse- 
ments, any  more  than  the  arts  and  institutions, 
of  others,  but  which  was  destined  to  communi- 
cate her  own  to  all  the  civilized  portion  of  man. 

^  A  goat,  as  the  particular  enemy  of  the  yine,  was  yery  properly 
sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  whose  praises  composed  the  song.  In  the  Anti- 
gone of  Sophocles,  v.  1 187» 

noXvMrvyic  Ko^Miot 

wt  have  a  sptcimen  of  what  formed  the  first  business  of  tragedy. 
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kind.  During  the  entertainments  of  a  season  pe-  chap. 
culiarly  dedicated  to  recreation  and  pleasure,  ^"'* 
the  susceptible  minds  of  the  Greeks  naturally 
yielded  to  two  propensities,  congenial  to  men  in 
such  circumstances,  a  disposition  to  exercise 
their  sensibility,  and  a  desire  to  amuse  their 
£mcy.  Availing  himself  of  the  former,  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  ^Eschylus^  improved  the  song 
of  the  goat  into  a  regular  dramatic  poem,  agree- 
ing with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  those  unalter- 
able rules  of  design  and  execution  which  are 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  every  literary  per- 
formance, yet  differing  from  those  immortal  ar- 
chetjrpesof  art,  in  a  circumstance  naturally  sug^ 
gested  by  the  occasion  for  which  tragedies  were 
composed.  It  had  been  usual  with  the  Athenians, 
when  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
the  great  festivals  of  Bacchus,  to  personate  the 
exploits  and  fables  handed  down  by  immemorial 
tradition  concerning  that  bountiful  divinity :  this 
imitation  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
due  to  the  beneficence  of  the  god,  to  whose 
honours  they  associated  the  kindred  worship  of 
Pan,  Silenus,  and  their  attendant  fawns  and 
satyrs.     When  iEschylus  represented,  therefore, 

^  JEschylus  is  smd  by  Aristotle  (de  Arte  Poetica)  to  have  in- 
tioduced  interlocutorSy  dialogues^  &c  which  is  acknowledging  him 
the  father  of  tragedy.  We  know  little  of  Thespis,  but  from  Ho- 
race: 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  camsen» 
Didtuir,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis* 
The  plaustrum,  however,  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  comedy ; 
since  xaxmp  &f  cC  V<i|r,  to  speak  as  from  a  cart^  was  a  common 
Greek  expression  for  gross  indeo9Dt  raiilefy. 

TOL.  U.  X* 
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CHAP,  instead  of  simply  reciting  the  real  history,  or 
^        \^  agreeable  fictions^  of  antiquity,  he  only  adopted 
a  mode  of  imitation  already  practised  in  the  re-  ^ 
ligious  ceremonies  of  his  country ;  a  mode  of 
imitation  more  powerful  than  the  epic,  since,  in- 
rtead  of  barely  describing  the  deeds  of  gods  and 
heroes,  it  shows  those  distingui^ied  personages 
on  the  stage,  makes  them  speak  and  act  for 
themselves,    and  thus    iq)proaching  nearer  to 
reality,  is  still  more  forcible  and  affecting, 
iti  cbarac-       As  tragedy  was  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
ttfutici,M  mate  serious  scales  of  the  Dicmysian  festival,  so 
suLihed      comedy,  which  soon  followed  it,  was  owing  to 
8^7»^'    the  more  light  and  ludicrous  parts  of  that  so- 
lenmity.  ®    Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  an  im« 
portant  and  serious  action,  adapted  to  aflfect  the 
sensibility  of  the  spectators,  and  to  gratify  their 
natural  propensity  to  fear,    to  weep,   and  to 
wonder.    Comedy  is  the  imitation  of  a  light  and 
ludicrous  action,  calculated  to  amuse  the  fancy, 
and  to  gratify  the  natural  disposition  of  men  to 
'    laughter  and  merriment.     Terror  and  pity  have 
in  all  ages  he&a  regarded  as  the  main  sprii^  of 
tragedy,  because  the  laws  of  saisibility,  founded 

^  Horace  u  authentic,  and  the  most  agreeable  authority; 
Agricoltt  prisci,  ibrtas»  parvofine  bead, 
Condita  post  frumenta,  kvantaB  tempore  feato 
Corpus,  et  ipsum  anhnum  ipe  finis  dura  ftrantem. 
Cum  sociis  operuin,  pueris,  et  conjuge  fida, 
Tellureaa  porco,  Sihnumm  Itcte  piatant, 
Floribot  et  vfaio  GeiuinH  nemomi  bnevia  «vL 
Feccannina  per  hunc  invecta  lipentia  joorem 
Vanibui  aitemig  opprobria  rustica  fodk.  &c.  &e. 
Epist.  i.  I.  ii.  T.  M6 ;  and  itfll  Aore  diieetfy  Art.  Poet.  t.  Sfla 
10 
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soldy  in  nature,  are  always  the  same.     Cooiedy  chap. 
has  been  infinitely  varied  by  the  innumerable     ^^^^ 
modes  of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  which  pre*-, 
vail  in  difiisrent  ages  and  countries,  and  which 
agree  scarcely  in  any  one  particular,  unless  it 
may  be  reckoned  an  agreement,  that  men  have 
seldom  indulged  them,  except  at  the  expense  of 
thdr  good-nature^and  often  of  their  virtue.  The 
Grecian  comedy  was  uncommonly  licentious  ^ 
the  profligate  characters  of  Aristophanes  and  his 
contemporaries,  Mnesilochus,  Callias,   Eupolis, 
and  Cratinus,    contrilnited,    doubtless,   to  this 
deformity ;  yet  these  poets  could  not  easily  have 
rendered  their  new  entertainment  agreeable  to 
the  taste^  and  prejudices  of  the  public,  without 
incorporating  in  them  the  substance  of  the  phallic 
songs  ^f  which  constituted  an  ancient  and  es* 
sential  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  vintage. 
The  fond  admirers  of  antiquity  have  defended 
the  abominable  strains  c£  these  licentious  poets, 
by  pretending  that  their  intentioa  was  to  reform, 
vice,  not  to  recommend  it ;  an  q>ology  which,* 
if  admitted,  might  tend  to  exculpate  the  writers, 
but  could  »ever  justify  their  performances,  since 
itk  known  by  experience,  that  lewd  descrip- 

^  Horace  bai  expressad,  with  his  usual  felicity,  the  situation  of  the 
spectators,  and  the  fatal  necessity  of  humouring  it: 
— —  Asper, 
Ineoluim  gravittite»jociiiii  teRtavit;  eo  quod 
B^ocMs  emit  ft  grata  |K)fitate  moran^us 
Spectator,  iiinctusque  sacri^,  et  potus  et  exlex. 

^  ♦oAXofy  Priapus;   (vA^r  rrifxtpct^  ex**'  «>'  t«  ascp^  ffmmyw  cuSototr. 

Suidas.    This  Wis  cairied  fan  processiou,  aecompanied  with  thi 
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CHAP,  tions  prove  a  poison  rather  than  a  remedy ;  and 
.  ^'"'  >  instead  of  correcting  manners,   serve  only  to 

corrupt  them, 
and  from  Besides  the  general  licentiousness  of  the 
JJJJ^  ancient  comedy,  its  more  particular  character- 
istics resulted  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Athenians,  during  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction and  continuance.  The  people  of  all 
ranks  at  Athens  were  then  too  deeply  engaged 
in  the  military  and  political  transactions  of  their 
country,  to  enjoy  any  amusement  which  did  not 
either  directly  flatter  their  passions,  or  bear  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  great  and  important  in- 
terests of  the  republic.  It  was  during  the  con- 
fusion  and  calamities  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
that  all  the  comic  pieces  which  remain  were  ori- 
ginally represented ;  a  period  too  disorderly  and 
tumultuous  to  relish  comedies,  such  as  are  now 
written,  or  such  as  were  composed  in  Greece 
by  Menander,  in  an  age  of  greater  moderation  and 
tranquillity.  The  elegant  and  ingenious,  the 
moral  and  instructive  strains  of  Moliere  or  Me- 
nander, may  amuse  the  idleness  of  wealth,  and 
the  seciuity  of  peace.  But  amidst  the  ferment- 
ation of  war  and  danger,  amidst  civil  dissensions 
and  foreign  invasions,  the  minds  of  men  are  too 
little  at  ease  to  enjoy  such  refined  and  delicate 
beauties,  which  then  appear  lifeless  and  insipid. 
In  such  turbulent  circumstances,  the  reluctant 
attention  must  be  excited  by  real,  instead  of 
imaginary  characters ;  by  a  true^  instead  of  a 
fictitious  event ;  by  direct  and  particular  advice 
concerning  the  actual  state  of  their  affairs,  instead 
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of  vague  or  abstract  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  c  H  A  i*. 
Coarse  buffoonery  may  often  force  them  to  laugh ;  v  ^^^'  . 
delicate  ridicule  will  seldom  persuade  them  to 
smile ;  they  may  be  affected  by  the  sharpness  of 
personal  invective,  but  will  remain  impenetrable 
to  the  shaftis  of  general  satire. 

By  combining  the  different  parts  of  this  de-  General 
scription,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  exact  notion  Sw*^e^ 
of  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  which  commonly  of  Antto- 
conceal,  under  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  the  recent  ^^^ 
history  of  some  public  transaction,  or  the  prin- 
cipal  features  of  some  distinguished  character, 
represented  in  such  a  ludicrous  light,  as  reflects 
on  those  concerned,  unexpected,  and  often  un- 
merited, but  not  therefore  the  less  striking,  flashes 
of  insolent  ridicule.  Such  was  the  nature,  and 
such  the  materials  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which, 
in  its  form,  agreed  entirely  with  tragedy,  having 
borrowed  from  this  entertainment  (which  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  theatre)  the  design  of 
the  whole,  as  well  as  the  configuration  of  the 
several  parts ;  the  music,  the  chorus,  the  dresses, 
decorations,  and  machinery ;  all  of  which  were 
so  modified  and  burlesqued  as  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  comic  writer,  and  oft;en  rendered  his 
pieces  very  exact  parodies  of  the  more  fashion- 
able tragedies  of  the  times. 

This  singular  species  of  drama^  which,  in  its  HeaodinNi 
less  perfect  state,  had  long  strolled  the  viUages  ^[^f^ 
of  Attica,  was  dimply  tolerated  at  Athens,  until  n«ed  at 
the  proftision  of  Pericles,  and  his  complaisance  Perici!L 
for  the  populace,  first  supplied  from  the  exche- 
quer the  necessary  expences  for  the  represent- 
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CHAP,  atioa  of  comedies,  and  proposed  prizes^  for  the 
V  ^^";  y  comic,  as  well  as  for  the  tragic,  poets  and  actors. 
But,  by  this  injudicious  encouragement,  he  un- 
warily cherished  a  serpent  in  his  bosom.  Aris- 
tophanes and  his  licentious  contemporaries  having 
previously  ridiculed  virtue  and  genius,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  boldly  proceeded 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  malignity  oi 
the  vulgar,  and  their  envy  against  whatever  h 
elevated  and  illustrious,  to  traduce  and  calum* 
niate  Pericles  himself;  and  though  his  succes- 
sors in  the  administration  justly  merited  (as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  relate)  the  severest  lashes 
of  invective,  yet,  had  their  characters  been  more 
pure,  they  would  have  been  equally  exposed  to 
tlie  unprovoked  satire  of  those  inscdent  buffoons, 
who  gratified  the  gross  appetites  of  the  vulgar, 
by  an  undistinguished  mass  of  ridicule,  involv- 
ing vice  and  virtue,  things  profane  and  sacred, 
men  and  gods. 
The  Ore-  Dramatic  entertainments  formed  an  essential 
^JJ  ^^^'  part  of  the  festivals  consecrated  to  the  bountiful 
author  of  the  vine.  Minerva,  who  had  given  not 
only  the  oKve,  but  what  Was  deemed  far  more 
valuable,  her  peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of 
Athens,  was  rewarded  with  innumerable  solem* 
nities.  Jupiter  enjoyed  his  apprc^riate  honours  j 
but  more  commoi:^,  as  it  is  attested  Iby  Athe- 
nian medals,  the  worship  of  the  father  of  tiie 
gods  was  associated  with  that  of  his  wise  and 
warlike  daughter.  We  shall  have  occamm  to 
speak  more  particubu'ly  of  the  festival  and 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  who  taught  the  Athemam 
the  important  knowledge  of  agriculture,  which 
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hey  were  supposed  to  have  diffused  over  the  chap, 
indent  world.     It  would  be  endless  to  mention  v  ™;^ . 
he  institutions  in  honour  of  the  crowd  of  in- 
erior  or  less  propitious  divinities^  which  ren- 
ered  the  festivals  at  Athens  far  more  numerous 
'han  in  any  other  Grecian  city.     Nor  did  their  the  ^len- 
frequency  abate  any  thing   of  the  extensive  twdu^ 
splendour  which  accompanied  them.     The  shops  rf«  «*^«- 
and  courts  of  justice  were  shut ;  the  mechanic 
quitted  his  tools,  the  husbandman  ceased  from 
his  labours,  the  mourner  intermitted  his  sorrow. 
The  whole  city  was  dissolved  in  feasting  and  jol- 
lity ;  the  intervals  of  which  were  filled  up  by 
pompous  shows  and  processions,  by  concerts  of 
music,  by  exhibitions  of  painting ;  and  at  several 
festivals,  particularly  the  ranathensean,  by  hear- 
ing and  judging  the  noblest  productions  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry.^    We  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  some  particular  ceremonies  of  a  more 
melancholy  cast;  but  the  general  character  of 
the  Grecian  religion  was  as  cheerful  and  attract- 
ive, as  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  from 
whom  they  are  ignorantly  supposed  to  have  bor- 
rowed it^  was  gloomy  and  forbidding.     Even  the 
Egyptian  hymns  consisted  in  dismal  complaints 
and  lamentations^ ;  the  Grecian  solemnities  con- 
cluded with  songs  of  joy  and  exultation.     The 
feasts  which  fc^owed  the  sacrifices  were  enriched 
by  all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  the  ancient 
world ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Aristotle,  many 
persons  thought  it  their  duty,  at  those  religious 

•  Isoemt.  Panegyr.  et  Panathcf . 

•*  Apuleiufl  de  Genio  SocratiF.  ^ 
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CHAP,   enteiluinments;  to  get  drunk  in  honour  otV the 
vj^  gods.'« 

Manners  It  scems  extraordinary,  that  the  revenues  of 
Athenians  Athens,  notwithstanding  their  improvement  by 
in  private  Pericles,  should  have  sufficed  for  this  multitude 
of  expenses.  But  we  must  consider  that  the 
general  simplicity  of  manners  in  private  life, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  extravagance 
of  public  festivals  and  amusements.  The  houses 
and  tables  of  the  most  wealthy  Athenians  were 
little  distinguished  above  those  of  their  poorest 
neighbours.  Pericles  himself,  though  never  sus- 
pected of  avarice,  lived  with  the  exactest  ceco- 
nomy ;  and  the  superabundance  of  private  wealth, 
which  would  have  created  envy  and  danger  to  the 
owner,  if  he  had  employed  it  for  his  particular 
convenience  and  pleasure,  procured  him  public 
gratitude  and  esteem,  when  expended  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  multitude. 
Condition  For  reasons  which  will  immediately  appear,  we 
mie^Jr  '^^^^  "^*^  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  describe 
the  manners  and  influence  of  the  Grecian  women; 
but  the  character  and  condition  of  the  fair  sex 
will  throw  light  on  the  preceding  observations 
in  this  chapter,  and  present  the  most  striking 
contrast  of  any  to  be  met  with  in  history.  If 
we  knew  not  the  consideration  in  which  women 
were  anciently  held  in  Greece,  and  the  advan^ 
tage  which  they  enjoyed  at  Sparta,  after  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  had  revived  the  institutions  of  ^the 
heroic  ages  '\  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  that 

7*  Aristpt.  Bthk.  ad  Nicom.  K  yiii.  c.  3. 
7*  Aristot.  Politic,  l.ii.  p  }i)5^ 
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the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  feebler  sex,  chap. 
which  afterwards  so  universally  prevailed,  had  v  ^|^^^^ 
been  derived  from  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
.colonies,  which  early  settled  in  that  part  of  Eu* 
rope.  Excluded  from  social  intercourse,  which 
nature  had  fitted  them  to  adorn,  the  Grecian 
women  were  rigorously  confined  to  the  most  re- 
tired apartments  of  the  family,  and  employed  in 
the  meanest  offices  of  domestic  oeconomy.  It 
was  thought  indecent  for  them  to  venture  abroad, 
unless  to  attend  a  procession,  to  accompany  a 
funeral^,  or  to  assist  at  certain  other  religious 
solemnities.  Even  on  these  occasions,  their  be- 
haviour was  attentively  watched,  and  often  ma- 
lignantly interpreted.  The  most  innocent  free- 
dom was  construed  into  a  breach  of  decorum  4 
and  their  reputation,  once  sullied  by  the  slightest 
imprudence,  could  never  afterwards  be  retrieved. 
If  such  unreasonable  severities  had  proceeded 
from  that  absurd  jealousy  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies a  violent  love,  and  of  which  a  certain 
degree  is  nearly  connected  vdth  the  delicacy  of 
passion  between  the  sexes,  the  condition  of  the 
Grecian  women,  though  little  less  miserable, 
would  have  been  far  less  contemptible.  But  the 
Greeks  were  utter  strangers  to  that  refinement 
of  sentiment^,  which,  in  the  ages  of  chivalry, 
and  which  still,  in  some  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  renders  women  the  objects  of  a  suspi- 
cious,  but  respectful  passion,  and  leads  men  to 
gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expense  of  their  free- 
dom.    Married  or  unmarried,  the  Grecian  fe- 
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CHAP,  males  were  kept  in  equal  restraint :  no  pains  were 
^^^*  ,  taken  to  render  them,  at  anyone  period  of  their 
lives,  agreeable  members  of  society ;  and  their 
education  was  either  Entirely  neglected,  or  con- 
fined at  least  to  such  humble  objects  as,  instead 
of  elevating  and  enlarging  the  mind,  tended  only 
to  narrow  and  to  debase  it.^*  Though  neither 
qualified  for  holding  an  honourable  rank  in  so- 
ciety, nor  permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  even 
of  their  nearest  relations,  they  were  thought  ca- 
pable of  superintending  or  performing  the  drud- 
gery  of  domestic  labour,  of  acting  as  stewards 
for  their  husbands,  and  thus  relieving  men  from 
a  multiplicity  of  little  cares,  which  seemed  un- 
worthy of  their  attention,  and  unsuitable  to  their 
dignity.  The  whole  burthen  of  such  mercenary 
cares  being  imposed  on  the  women,  their  first 
education  and  early  habits  were  adapted  to  that 
lowly  rank,  beyond  which  they  could  never  after- 
wards aspire.  ^^  Nothing  was  allowed  to  divert 
their  minds  from  those  servile  occupations  in 
which  it  was  intended  that  their  whole  lives 
should  be  spenjt ;  no  liberal  idea  was  presented 
to  their  imagination,  that  might  raise  them  above 
the  ignoble  arts  in  which  they  were  ever  destined 
to  labour ;  the  smallest  familiarity  with  strangers 
was  deemed  a  dangerous  ofience  ;  and  any  inti- 
macy or  acquaintance  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
own  family,  a  heinous  crime ;  since  it  might  en- 
gage them  to  embezzle  the  furniture  and  efifects 
committed  to  their  care  and  custody.    Even  the 

'<  Sec  Aristotle's  character  of  women.  Hist.  Animal.'  1.  ix.  c  1 . 
7s  Xenoph.   Memorab.  1.  v.  passim,  particularly  Socratet's  Dis- 
course with  Ischamadnis. 
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laws  of  Athens  confirmed  this  miserable  degrad-  chap, 
ation  of  women,  holding  the  security  of  the  v  ™^^ 
husband's  property  a  matter  of  greater  imp(»t- 
ance  than  defending  the  wife's  person  from  out- 
rage, and  protecting  her  character  from  infamy.^ 
By  such  illiberal  institutions  were  the  most  ami- 
able part  of  the  human  species  insulted,  among 
a  people  in  other  respects  the  most  improved  of 
all  antiquity.  They  were  totally  debarred  from 
those  refined  arts  and  elegant  entertainments,  to 
whigh  their  agreeable  qualities  might  have  added 
a  new  charm.  Instead  of  directing  the  taste, 
and  enlivening  the  pleasures  of  society,  their 
value  was  estimated,  like  that  of  the  ignoblest 
objects,  merely  by  profit  or  utility.  Their  chief 
virtue  was  reserve,  and  their  point  of  honour^ 
ceconomy. 

The  extreme  depression  of  women  levelled  the  Grecian 
natural  inequalities  of  their  temper  and  disposi-  nns;  * 
tion ;  the  prude,  the  coquette,  with  the  various 
intermediate  shades  of  female  character,  disap- 
peared ;  and  all  the  modest  and  virtuous  part  of 
the  sex  (if  virtue  and  modesty  can  ever  be  the 
effects  of  restraint)  were  reduced  to  humble  imi- 
tation  and  insipid  uniformity.     But,  in  the  time 
of  Ptericles,   there  appeared  and  flourished  at 
Athens  a  bolder  class  of  females,  who  divested 
themselves  of  the  natural  modesty,  disdained  the 
artificial  virtues,  and  avenged  the  vidated  pri- 
vilegei^  of  their  sex.     Asia,  the  mother  of  wv 
hiptnoosness,  produced  this  dangerous  brood, 
whose  meretricious  arts  and  occupations  met 

^  See  the  laws,  quoted  by  Ljdm,  eicplained  hi  my  httreductory 
JDiscoiira^  to  that  orator,  p.  100. 
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CHAP,  with  no  check  or  restraint  from  the  laxity  of 
xiiL  ^  Ionian  morals,  and  were  even  promoted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  corruptions  of  Pagan-  super- 
stition. In  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia, 
temples  were  erected  to  the  earthly  Venus; 
where  courtezans  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
honoured  as  priestesses  of  that  condescending 
divinity.  ^  The  wealthy  and  commercial  city  of 
Corinth  first  imported  this  innovation  from  the 
East ;  and  such  is  the  extravagance  of  the  human 
mind,  that  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  that  republic  ascribed  the  safety  of 
their  country  to  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 
votaries  of  Venus,  whose  portraits  they  caused 
to  be  painted  at  the  public  expense,  as  the 
Athenians  had  done  those  of  the  warriors  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Marathon.  ^  The  fame  of 
all  those  accomplished,  but  mercenary  beauties, 
though  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  his- 
torians of  the  times,  was  eclipsed  by  the  splen- 
dour of  Aspasia  of  Miletus,  who  settled  at 
Athens  under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
is  said  to  have  embarked  in  the  fleet  with  which 
that  fortunate  commander  subdued  the  powerful 
their  ar-  and  wealthy  island  of  Samos.  The  personal 
iiSucnwj*  character  of  Aspasia  gave  temporary  lustre  to  a 
profession,  which,  though  exalted  by  the  casual 
caprices  of  superstition,  must,  from  its  native 
odiousness,  have  fallen  into  disgrace,  since  later 
writers  among  the  Greeks  ^  acknowledge,  that 
though  she  carried  on  a  very  dishonourable  com- 
merce in  female  virtue,  yet  her  wit  and  elo- 

^  77  Atbenaeuf,  I.  xiii.  &  PIutarch«  p.  6 J 7. 
^  Simonidet  ipud  Athen.  I.  xiii.  ?»  PluUrch.  in  Peridt. 
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quence,  still  more  than  her  beauty,  gained  her  chap. 
extraordinary  consideration  among  all  ranks  in  ^"' 
the  republic.  The  susceptible  minds  of  the 
Athenians  were  delighted  with  what  their  absurd 
institutions  rendered  a  novelty,  the  beholding 
the  native  graces  x)f  the  sex,  embellished  by  edu- 
cation. Aspasia  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  power- 
ful ascendant  over  Pericles  himself;  she  cer- 
tainly acquired  his  protection  and  friendship ; 
which  is  less  extraordinary  than  that  her  convers- 
ation and  company  should  have  pleased  the  dis* 
cemment  of  the  sage  Socrates.  She  is  accused 
(as  we  shall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  to 
mention)  of  having  excited,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal resentment,  the  war  of  Peloponnesus ;  yet, 
calamitous  as  that  long  and  obstinate  conflict 
proved  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  Aspasia  occasioned  still 
more  incurable  evils  to  both.  Her  example,  and 
still  more  her  instructions,  formed  a  seminary  at 
Athens,  by  which  her  dangerous  profession  was 
reduced  into  method.  The  companions  of  Aspa- 
sia served  as  models  for  painting  and  statuary,  and 
themes  for  poetry  and  panegyric.  Nor  were  they 
merely  the  objects,  but  the  authors  of  many 
literary  works,  in  which  they  established  rules  for 
the  behaviour  of  their  lovers,  particularly  at  table  ; 
and  explained  the  various  arts  for  gaining  the 
heart,  and  captivating  the  affections**;  which 
would  have  been  in  them  an  imprudence,  had 
they  not  considered,  that  the  mysteries  of  their 

**  Athenaeiis  ibid. 
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CHAP,  callinir  alone  lose,  little  by  disclosure,  since 

may  often  p^ceive  the  snare,  without  having 
courage  to  avoid  it  The  dress,  behaAiour,  and 
artifices  of  this  class  of  women,  became  continu- 
ally more  seductive  and  dangerous ;  and  Athens 
*  thencefcNTth  remained  the  chief  school  of  vice  anid 
pleasure,  as  well  as  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  fine  arts, 
and  particularly  painting,  wera  prostituted  to  the 
honour  ofMiarlots,  and  the  purposes  of  voluptu- 
ousness. Licentious  pictures  are  mentioned  by 
andent  writers  as  a  general  source  of  corruption, 
and  considered  as  the  first  ambush -that  beset  the 
safety  of  youth  and  innocence.  ®*  Yet  this  un- 
hq)py  effect  of  the  arts  was  only  the  vapour  that 
accompanies  the  sun ;  since  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  above  all,  statuary,  attained  their  meri- 
dian splendour  in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  and  shed 
peculiar  glory  on  this  period  of  Athenian  history, 
not  only  by  die  powers  of  genius  which  they  dis- 
played, but  by  the  noble  purposes  to  which  they 
were  directed.  But  the  arts  of  design  form  so 
important  a  subject,  that  they  merit  to  be  exa^ 
mined  apart  in  the  following  chapter. 

'*  Euripid.  in  Hippolyt. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

History  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  —  Superiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  those  Arts,  —  Causes  of  that  Superiority  — 
Among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  —  Who  communicated  their 
Inventions  to  Europe.  —  Batkycles  the  Magnesian  — 
Dipenm  and  ScifUs  —  Imitated  in  Greece j  Italy,  and 
Sicifyf  —  The  Athenians  surpass  their  Masters.  — Suk^ 
lime  St^  of  Art. —  Works  of  Phidias,  Polygnotus,  Sfc. 
—  Characteristic  Excellence  of  Grecian  Art.  —  D^er- 
ent  Impressions  made  by  Painters  and  Poets  —  2>e- 
pendedon  the  Nature  of  their  respective  Arts. 

That  the  history  of  arts  has  been  less  cultivated  chap. 
than  that  of  arms  and  politics,  is  a  general  and  v  ^^\ . 
just  complaint,  to  which  writers  will  seldom  be  Hirtoryof 
inclined  to  pay  regard,  because  they  will  always  d^gS^  ° 
find  it  an  easier  task  to  relate  wars  and  negocia- 
tions,  debates  and  battles,  than  to  describe  the 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  progress  of  ge- 
nius and  taste,  in  works  of  elegance  and  beauty* 
The  origin  of  the  imitative  *  arts  (so  congenial 
is  imitation  to  man)  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of 

^  Conceraiog  the  arts  of  the  Greeki,  the  moat  copious  materials 
are  fomished  by  Pausamas  throughout ;  and  by  the  94th  and  S0di 
boolis  of  PHbj.  The  best  modem  padm  ate  WiookelniBn  sad 
Lessing  in  German,  and  Cayhis  in  French,  Many  important  errors 
ofWinckelman  are  detected  by  the  learned  professor  Heyne,  in  his 
Antaqnarisbe  Abhandhmgeii. 
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CHAP,  profane  history ;  and  to  dispute  who  were  their 
V  ^^'  .  inventors,  is  only  to  examine  what  nation  is  the 
most  ancient.  In  this  respect,  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians  merit,  doubtless,  the  pre-emi- 
nence. From  the  earliest  ages  of  Heathen  anti- 
quity,  both  these  nations  seem  to  have  cultivated 
the  arts  of  design.  In  the  remotest  periods  of 
their  history,  the  Egyptians  engraved  on  precious 
stones,  and  strove  to  render  their  public  transac- 
tions immortal,  by  recording  them  in  hierogly- 
phics, on  the  hardest  bazaltes  ;  nor  can  we  suf- 
ficiently admire  the  perfection  to  which  the 
patience  of  that  laborious  people  had  carried  the 
mechanical  part  of  sculpture,  before  the  Persian 
conquest,  and  the  reign  of  Cambyses.  But 
beauty,  the  essence  and  the  end  of  art,  was  never 
studied  by  the  natives  of  either  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt,  who  faithfully  copied  their  national  fea* 
tures,  without  attempting  to  improve  them  ;  until 
the  traces  of  Grecian  conquest  and  colonization 
appeared  in  the  medals  of  the  IJtolemies,  particu- 
larly those  with  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Supcriori-  Allowance,  doubtless,  must  be  made  for  the 
Hreekt  hi  prejudices  of  national  vanity,  when  Euripides, 
those  arts.  Axistotle,  and  Epicurus,  endeavour  to  persuade 
us,  that  the  clear  skies,  and  happy  temperature 
of  Greece,  engendered  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  arts, 
letters,  and  philosophy.  The  testimony,  however, 
of  modern  travellers  confirms  the  evidence  of  an- 
tiquity, that  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago produce  more  elegant  and  liberal  forms, 
and  features  more  animated  and  expressive,  with 
fewer  individual  imperfections,  andraore  of  gene- 
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ral  nature,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  di-  chap. 
visions  of  the  world. '  Yet  whatever  the  Greeks  v  ^^' 
owed  to  their  skies  and  climate,  they  were  pro- 
bably not  less  indebted  to  their  laborious  edu- 
cation and  active  mode  of  life,  and  to  the  manly 
spirit  of  their  religious,  civil,  and  military  insti- 
tutions. Long  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
the  Grecian  sculpture  was  distinguished  by  an 
air  of  majesty  peculiar  to  itself'  j  and  the  awful 
images  of  the  gods,  as  yet  rudely  finished,  dis- 
played a  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  expression, 
that  delighted  and  astonished  the  best  judges, 
in  the  most  refined  ages  of  art.  ^ 

This  singularity  might  be  expected  from  the  Causes  of 
description  already  given  of  the  religion  and  J^rfty*^ 
manners  of  Greece,  and  from  the  inimitable  ex- 
cellence of  its  poet-musicans  and  poets.  The 
divinities  of  Greece  being  imagined  of  the  hu- 
man form,  though  incomparably  more  noble  and 
perfect,  artists  would  naturally  begin  at  a  very 
£arly  period  \  to  exalt  and  generalise  their  con- 
ceptions. The  bold  enthusiasm  of  poetry  served 
to  elevate  and  support  their  flight,  and  the  native 
country  of  Homer  was  the  first  scene  of  their 
success,  the  happy  climate  of  Ionia  rendering 

•  Belon.  Observat.  1.  ii.  34. 

3  Pausan.  Corinth.  I.  ii.  34.  <  Plato  &  Aristot.  passim. 

^  We  omit  the  fabulous  account  of  Dedalus  tlie  Athenian,  who  is 
said  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  and 
forty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  has  been  already  proved  that 
-during  the  heroic  ages,  the  Greeks  paid  no  adoration  to  statues. 
Athenian  writers,  who  lived  a  thousand  years  after  that  period,  might 
easily  confound  the  supposed  works  of  the  ancient  Dedalus  with 
those  of  Dedalus  of  Stcyon,  espectnlly  since  the  error  was  extremely 
flattering  to  their  national  vanity. 

VOL.  II.  M  ' 
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CrtAP.  frequent  and  natumal^  in  that  delightful  region, 
V  ,^1^'  y  those  beautiful  and  lovely  forms  which  are  else- 
where merely  ideals  while  other  circumstances 
concurred  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  invention 
and  genius  in  that  highly-favoured  country, 
among  the  In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  »ra» 
Or^s;  th®  Asiatic  colonies,  as  we  already  had  oc- 
casion to  explain,  far  surpassed  their  mother 
country  in  splendour  and  prosperity.  For  this 
pre-eminence,  they  were  indebted  to  the  superior 
fertility  of  their  soil,  the  number  and  conve- 
nience of  their  harbours,  the  advantages  of  their 
situation  and  climate,  the  vicinity  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  refined  nations  in  Asia ;  above  all, 
to  their  persevering  diligence  and  ingenuity,  by 
which  they  not  only  improved  and  ennobled  the 
arts  derived  from  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  but 
invented  others  long  peculiar  to  themselves,  par- 
ticularly painting,  sculpture  in  marble,  together 
with  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architecture, 
who  com-  In  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  the  mag- 
their  in-  uificcnt  presents  which  the  far-famed  oracle  of 
^J^*^  Apollo  received  from  the  superstition  or  vanity 
of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  the  productions,  not 
of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician,  but  of  Ionian  artists ; 
and,  during  both  that  and  the  following  century, 
thelonians  diffused  the  elegant  inventions  of  their 
country  through  the  dominions  of  their  ancestors 
in  Europe.  Alarmed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Cim- 
merians, and  disturbed  by  the  continual  hosti- 
lity of  Lydia,  many  Eastern  artists  sought  refuge 
in  the  commercial  cities  of  iEgina,  Sicyon,  and 
Corinth,  where  the  peaceful  spirit  of  die  inha- 
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UitMit^  cotnpanrtivel/  wealth/  and  luxuhousi  chap. 
affi)rded  those  ingenious  strangein  both  enoou*  .^|^. 
ragement  «nd  wcuritjr. 

The  Asiatic  fiigitiv63>  however,  did  not  con^  Bathjciis, 
fine  themselves  to  those  secondary  republics^  L^JJT 
Bathycles^  a  native  of  Ionian  Magnesia,  a  place 
early  celebrated  for  painting  ^  fixed  his  abode  in 
Sparta,   the  most  considerable  community  in 
Greece.     By  order  of  the  magistrates  of  that  il» 
lustrious  republic,  he  made  the  throne  of  Amy* 
clsan  Apollo,  the  statue  of  Diana  Leucophryn6, 
the  figures  of  the  Graces  and  Horse,  and  all  the 
other  gifts  and  ornaments  inclosed  within  the 
consecrated  ground  surrounding  the  temple  of 
Amycltt.    The  statue  of  Apollo,  thirty  cubits 
high,  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an  ignorant 
sculptor,  and  probably  was  the  production  of  a 
far  earlier  age  than  that  of  Bathycles.    But  who* 
ever  considers  the  colossean  bulk  of  the  princi* 
pal  figure,  the  base  of  which  was  formed  into  an 
altar  containing  the  tomb  of  Hyacinth,  must  ad* 
mire  the  proportional  magnitude  of  his  throne,  Thethfom 
both  sides  of  which  were  adorned  with  sculp-  of  Amy. 
ture.  ^    Among  these  ornaments,  many  subjects  ApoUo. 

•  Plia.  1.  Kxxv.  I  call  it  Ionian  Magnesia,  to  distinguish  it  froirt 
other  places  of  tho  same  name.    Vid.  Plin.  edit.  Berolin.  torn.  L 

p.  167.  &  tom.  ill.  p.  136.'  139.  &  255. 

7  Winklemany  who  scarcely  mentions  the  throne  of  AmjclaMtn 
Apollo,  though  undoubted iy  the  greatest  ancient  monument  io 
Greece,  confounds  Bathydet  the  Magnesian  with  •  later  Artist  of 
the  same  name,  who  made  the  celebrated  cup  which  the  seven  sigee 
modestly  sent  one  to  the  other,  as  most  worthy  of  such  a  present,  and 
which  was  finally  consecrated  to  Delphian  Apollo.  Diogenes 
Laertius,  speaking  on  tliis  subject,  says,  Bo^Mr^ca  rira  ApKoda^ 
and  that  he  was  am  Arcadian  nppcars  also  horn  Ptm.  in  Solon.  & 
Casaubon,  ad  Athensum,  t.  xi.  4. 

M   2 
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CHAP,  qf  history  or  fable  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
.  ^'  i  which  bear  not  any  known. relation  to  ApoUo  or 
Hyacinth,  to  Bathycles  or  the  Spartans ;  but  the 
top  of  the  throne  contained  a  chorus  of  Magne- 
sians,  supposed  to  represent  the  artists  who  as- 
sisted in  the  execution  of  this  stupendous  work. 
The  altar  represented  a  celestial  group ;  Mi- 
nerva, Venus,  Diana,  and  several  other  divinities, 
conveying  Hyacinth  to  the  skies.     Its  sides  were 
adorned  with  the  combat  of  Tyndareus  and  £u- 
rytus ;  the  exploits  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  scene  between  Menelaus  and 
the  Egyptian  Proteus,  as  described  in  the  Odys- 
sey.  ^    Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  copied  from 
the  divine  bard.     It  Was  easy  to  distinguish  his 
favourite  Demodocus  singing  among  a  chorus  o£ 
Phaeatians;  a  circumstance  confirming  our  ch- 
servations  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
poems  of  Homer  were  generally  known  in  Sparta 
long  before  they  had  been   collected  by  the 
Athenian  tyrant  Pisistratus. 
Dipenut         Nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  sra, 
andSdi-     ^^  Cretans,  Dipenus  and  ScUlus,  adorned  many 
Grecian  cities  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia ;  and 
about  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Chians^  Bupalus 
and  Anthermus,    difiused  over   Greece  those 
precious  works  in  Parian  marble,  which  were 
highly  admired  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  ^    About 
the  same  time,  Polydorus  of  Samos,  who  seema 
to  have  been  much  employed  by  Croesus,  the  last 
king  of  Lydia,  made  the  famous  ring  fi>r  the 

*  Pausan.  Iacoil  p.  196.  &  teq. 
9  Vid.  Plin.  1,  x»vi.  §  4. 
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Samian  tyrant  Polycrates,  which  is  extolled  by  chap. 
Pliny  ^*  as  a  master-piece  of  art.  wjw 

Tlie  productions  of  those  Eastern  artists  were  Their 
imitated  with  succesisftd  emulation  by  their  dis^  Tmimed 
ciples  in  ancient  Greece,,  and  likewise  by  the  >»  Greece, 
Grecian  cdonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  as  sufli^  sic^y*° 
ciently  appears  from  the  medals  of  these  last- 
mentioned  countries.  These  more  durable  monu- 
ments, however,    can  afford  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  innumerable  statues  which  were 
formed  of  tuf  or  gravel  stone  ^*,  and  of  various     . 
kinds  of  wood.     The  most  esteemed  were  made 
of  ivory,  which,  like  the  teeth  of  o^er  animals^ 
calcines  under  ground ;  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  arts,  since,  before  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  Greece  could  boast  an  hundred  ivory 
fitatues  of  the  gods,  all  of  a  colossean  magnitude, 
and  many  of  them  covered  with  gold.*^    The 
white  marbles  of  Paros,  together  with  those  of 
Cyprus  and  jEgina,  furnished  the  chief  materials 
for  sculpture,  before  the  Athenians  opened  the 
hard    sparkling    veins    of   Mount  Pentelicus. 
Ebony,  cypress,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  were 
^adually  brought  into  use,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  general  diffiision  of  the  art,  which  was 
destined  not  only  to  represent  gods  and  heroes, 
but  to  commemorate  the  useful  merit  of  illus- 
trious citizens.'*    At  the  four  S£icred  festivals 
x:ommon  to  the  Grrecian  name,  the  victors  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  musical 
and  poetical  entertainments,  were  frequently 

»•  L.  zxxvii.  {4.  »»  Plut.  in  Vit  Andoc. 

•     «  FMiianias^  ''  Lucian.  Imagip. 

M   3  ,  .- 
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CHAP,  distmguished  by  the  honour  of  a  statue.  Th^ 
t  J^^'  .  scenes  of  those  admired  solemnities,  thus  became 
the  principal  repositories  of  sculpture ;  and  the 
cities  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in  particular,  long 
surpassed  the  rest  of  Greece  in  ^e  number  and 
value  of  their  statues,  as  well  as  in  the  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  all  their  other  oma* 
ments.  *^ 
TbeAthc-  But  the  time  approached  when  these  cities 
PMs'tS"  ^^niselves  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  rf 
iDMt«ri.  Athens,  which,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  be- 
came the  seat  not  only  of  opulence,  power,  and 
politics,  but  of  literatiu'e,  philosophy,  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  thenceforth  continued  to  be 
deemed  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  rather  than  the 
capital  of  the  narrow  and  unfruitful  territory 
of  Attica.  During  that  memorable  period,  the 
Athenians,  whose  circumstances  had  hitherto 
proved  little  favourable  to  the  progress  of  taste 
and  elegance,  acquired  unrivalled  power  and  re- 
nown. Having  defeated  and  disgraced  the  arms, 
they  plundered  the  wealth  of  Persia.  Their 
valour  gave  them  possession  of  those  maritime 
provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  which  were  justly  re- 
garded as  the  cradle  of  the  arts.  Their  mag- 
nanimity and  firmness  commanded  respect 
abroad,  and  ensured  pre-eminence  in  Greece; 
while,  by  a  rare  felicity,  their  republic,  amidst 
this  uninterrupted  flow  of  external  prosperity, 
produced  men  qualified  to  improve  the  gifts  of 
valour  or  fortune  to  the  solid  and  permameot 
glory  of  their  country. 
Atbenbn        It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  dis- 


artisip. 


•*  Pausanias  Phone,  and  fliac. 
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cerning  encouragement  of  Pericles  was  more  chap. 
useful  in  animating  the  industry  of  Phidias,  or  .  J^y^  ^ 
the  genius  of  Phidias  in  seconding  the  views  of 
his  illustrious  protector.  Their  congenial  minds 
seemed  as  happily  formed  for  each  other,  as  both 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances of  their  country.  In  the  language 
of  Plutarch  '*,  this  great  minister^  whose  virtues 
gradually  rendered  him  the  master  of  the  republic, 
found  Athens  weU  furnished  with  marble,  brass, 
ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress,  together  with 
all  the  other  materials  fitted  to  adorn  a  city, 
which,  having  raised  to  the  glory  o£  empire,  he 
wished  farther  to  immortalise  as  the  model  of 
elegance.  According  to  the  popular  principles  conspire 
which  he  professed,  he  deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  ^ews  of 
statesman  to  provide  not  merely  for  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  judges,  and  others  immediately 
employed  in  the  public  service :  the  great  body 
of  the  people  he  regarded  as  the  constant  and 
most  important  object  of  his  ministerial  care. 
The  immense  revenues  of  the  state,  which  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  squandered  in  shows  and 
festivals,  in  gaudy  ostentation  and  perishing  lux- 
ury, he  directed  to  objects  more  solid  and 
durable,  which,  while  they  embellished  the  city, 
might  exercise  tlie  industry  and  display  the 
talents  of  the  citizens.  Guided  by  such  motives, 
he  boldly  opened  the  treasury,  and  expended 
about  four  tibousand  talents  i  a  sum  which  then 
might  command  as  much  4abour  as  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling  in  the  present  age.    By  this 


Pericles. 


•s  Plat,  in  Pericic 
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CHAP,  liberal  encouragement,  he  animated  every  art, 
V  ^\  ,  excited  every  hand,  enlivened  every  exertion,  and 
called  forth  into  the  public  service  the  whole 
dexterity,  skill,  and  genius  of  his  countrymen ; 
while  the  motives  of  gain  or  glory  which  he  pro- 
posed, allured  from  all  quarters  the  most  inge- 
nious strangers,  who  readily  transported  their 
talents  to  Athens,  as  to  the  best  market,  and 
most  conspicuous  theatre. 
Sublime  But  it  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Pericles,  to 
it;  eo  art,  ^^j  Athens  provided  not  only  with  all  the  mate- 
rials of  art,  but  with  artists  capable  of  employing 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  inaccurate, 
but  often  expressive,  language  of  Pliny,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  then  first  arose,  under  the 
plastic  hands  of  Phidias  and  his  brother  Pa- 
nsnus.  Both  arts,  however,  are  known  to  have 
existed  at  an  earlier  date ;  but  in  the  age  of  Pe- 
ricles, they  first  assumed  their  proper  elevation 
and  due  honours.  The  inventive  genius  of  man 
tried  a  new  and  nobler  flight.  The  superiority 
of  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries  obscured,  and 
almost  obliterated,  the  memory  of  their  prede^ 
cessors,  and  produced  that  sublime  style  of  art, 
which,  having  fiourished  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  decayed  with  the  glory  of  Greece, 
and  disappeared  soon  after  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, 
compared  It  appears  from  the  gems  and  medals,  and  the 
^[^^^  few  remains  in  marble,  preceding  the  age  of  Pe* 
It.  ricles,  that  the  mechanical  part  of  engraving  and 

sculpture  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  many  of  those  works,  the  minu- 
test ornaments  are  finished  with  care,  the  mus- 
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cle«  are  boldly  pronounced,  the  outline  is  faith*  chap. 
fvl;  but  the  design  has  more  hardness  than  y  ^'^. 
energy,  the  attitudes  are  too  constrained  to  be 
graceful,  and  the  strength  of  the  expression  dis- 
torts, and  for  the  most  part  destroys,  beauty. 
The  sculptors  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Scopas,  Al^ 
camenes,  and  Myron,  together  with  the  contem- 
porary painters,  Panaenus,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrha- 
sius,  softened  the  asperities  of  their  predeces- 
sors ^\  rendered  their  contours  more  flowing  and 
more  natural,  and  by  employing  greater  address 
to  conceal  the  mechanism  of  their  art,  displayed 
superior  skill  to  the  judgment  and  afforded  higher 
delight  to  the  fancy,  in  proportion  as  less  care 
and  labour  appeared  visible  to  the  eye*  In  the 
works  of  these  admired  artists,  the  expression 
was  skilfully  difiused  through  every  part,  without 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Pain  and 
sorrow  were  rather  concentrated  in  the  soul  than 
displayed  on  the  countenance ;  and  even  the 
more  turbtdent  passions  of  indignation,  anger, 
and  resentment,  were  so  tempered  and  ennobled, 
that  the  indications  of  them  became  consistent 
with  attractive  grace  and  sublime  beauty.  But 
the  trimnph  of  art  consisted  in  representing  and 
recommending  the  social  affections ;  for  setting 
aside  the  unwarranted  assertions  of  Pliny,  in  his 
pretended  epochs  of  painting,  it  appears  from 
much  higher  authority,  that  as  early  as  the  age 
of  Socrates,  painters  had  discerned  and  attained 
that  admired  excellence  of  style,  which  has  been 
called  in  modem  times  the  manner  of  Raphael  j 
• 

'•  Plut  in  Perici.  &  QnintiliaD,  I.  xii.  c.  10.  p.  57«, 
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CHAP,  and  bad  learned  to  express,  by  the  outward  air, 
V  ^'  ,  attitudes,  and  features,  whatever  (in  the  words  of 
Xenophon^^)  is  most  engaging,  affectionate, 
sweet,  attractive,  and  amiable,  in  the  inward 
sentiments  and  character.  ^  Of  these  Grecian 
paintings,  indeed,  which  were  chiefly  on  wood, 
and  other  perishing  materials,  no  vestige  remains; 
but  the  statuary  of  that  celebrated  age,  while 
it  displays  its  own  excellence,  is  sufficient  to  re* 
deem  from  oblivion  (as  far  at  least  as  invention, 
expression,  and  ideal  beauty,  are  concerned)  the 
obliterated  charms  of  the  sister  art. 
TTie  works      j^  statuary,  the  superior  merit  of  Phidias  was 

of  Phidias.  iitii  •  !••  /* 

oiymp.  acknowledged  by  the  unanimous  admiration  of 
^^c!^44s.  independent  and  rival  communities.  Intrusted 
by  Pericles  with  the  superintendence  of  the  pub* 
lie  works,  his  own  hands  added  to  them  their 
last  and  most  valuable  ornaments.  Before  he 
was  called  to  this  honourable  employment,  his 
statues  had  adorned  the  most  celebrated  temples 
of  Greece.  His  Olympian  Jupiter  we  had  al- 
ready occasion  to  describe.  In  the  awful  temple 
of  Delphi,  strangers  admired  his  bronze  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  He  likewise  made  for 
the  Delphians  a  group  of  twelve  Grecian  heroes, 
surrounding  a  figure  of  brass,  that  represented 
the  Trojan  horse.  Hia  admired  statue  of  the 
goddess  Nemesis,  or  Vengeance,  was  formed  from 
a  block  of  marble,  which  the  vain  confidence  of 
the  Persians  transported  to  Marathon  for  a  tro- 
phy of  victory,  but  which  their  disgraceful  and 
precipitate  flight  left  for  a  monument  of  their 

»7  Sec  the  conversation  of  Socrates  with  the  painter  Pirrhasius,  in 
Meinorab.  1.  iii. 
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cowardice   on    the  Marathonian  shore.      The  ch-ap« 
grateAil  piety  of  Greece  adored  his  Venus  Urania,  ^  ^^'  ^ 
and  Parthenopean  Apoilo.     His  three  Minervas 
were  respectively  made  for  the  Pallenians,  Pla- 
tseans,  and  Lemnians ;  and  all  three  were  pre- 
sented by  those  tributary  states  to  their  Athenian 
protectors  and  sovereigns.      These  inimitable 
works  silenced  the  voice  of  envy.     The  most  dis- 
tinguished  artists  of  Greece ;  sculptors,  painters, 
and  architects,  were  ambitious  to  receive  the 
directions,  and  to  second  the  labours,  of  Phidias, 
which  were  uninterruptedly  employed,  during  fif.  a.  c.  <s5 
teen  years,  in  the  embellishment  of  his  native  city. 

During  that  short  period  he  completed  the  ThcOde. 
Odeum,  or  theatre  of  music ;  the  Parthenon,  or  Si!eIion^* 
temple  of  Minerva ;  the  Propylaea,  or  vestibulei  ""^  ^"^ 
and  porticoes  belonging  to  the  citadel,  together 
with  the  sculptured  and  picturesque  ornaments 
of  these  and  other  immortal  works ;  which,  when 
new  (as  Plutarch  finely  observes),  expressed  the 
mellowed  beauties  of  time  and  maturity ;  and 
when  old,  still  preserved  the  fresh  charms  and 
alluring  graces  of  novelty.  The  Parthenon, 
which  still  remains,  attests  the  justice  of  this 
panegyric.  It  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  nine  inches  long,  composed  of  beautiful 
white  marble,  and  acknowledged  by  modem  tra- 
vellers  *®  to  be  the  noblest  piece  of  antiquity  ex- 
isting in  the  world.  It  appears  at  first  sight 
extraordinary,  that  the  expense  of  two  thousand 
talents  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Pro- 
pylasa.  *•    But  we  must  consider,  that  this  ex- 

»•  Sir  George  Wheeler's  Travels,  &c. 
»»  Plutarch,  in  Pcricle,  &  Dcmosth.  p.  71. 
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CHAP,  tensive  name  comprehended  the  temple  of  Mi- 
^  J^^'  ,  nerva,  the  treasury,  and  other  public  edifices. 
Works  of       The  Poecile,  or  diversified  portico,  which  was 
PoiygSo!'  painted  by  Panaenus,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  as- 
Mcon^     sisted  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  must  have  been 
k  work  of  great  time  and  expense.     Its  front  and 
ceilings  were  of  marble,  like  those  of  all  the  other 
porticoes  leading  to  the  citadel,  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  were  re- 
garded, both  on  account  of  the  workmanship  and 
materials,  as  superior  to  any  thing  extant.     In 
the  Poecile,  those  great  painters,  whose  merit 
Pliny  ^  forgets  in  his  inaccurate  epochs  of  art, 
had  represented  the  most  iUustrious  events  of 
Grecian  history;  the  victory  of  Theseus  over 
the  Amazons,  the  sacking  of  Troy,  and  particu- 
larly the  recent  exploits  against  the  Persians.  In 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenian  and  Pla- 
taean  heroes  were  drawn  from  the  life,  or  more 
probably  from  the  innumerable  statues  which 
preserved  the  faithful  lineaments  of  such  admired 
patriots.     The  whole  extent  of  the  Acropolis, 
above  six  miles  in  circumference,  was  so  diversi- 
fied by  works  of  painting  and  statuary,  that  it  is 
described  as  exhibiting  one  continued  scene  of 
elegance  and  beauty. 
The  Mi-     '  ^"*  ^  these  ornaments  were  surpassed  by  one 
^^^^^    "production  of  Phidias,  which  probably  was  the 
polls.        last  of  that  great  master.     His  admired  statue  of 
Minerva,  the  erecting  of  which  served  to  con- 
secrate the  Parthenon,  was  composed  of  gold  and 
•ivory,  twehty-six  cubits  high,  being  of  inferiof 

^  He  places  the  fint  epoch  of  grMt  painters  in  the  90th  Oljrmp. 

A.C.  420, 
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dimensions  to  his  Minerva  Poliades  of  bronze,  chaf. 
die  spear  and  crest  of  which  was  seen  from  the  v  ^\m 
promontory  of  Sunium*^  at  twenty-five  miles' 
distance.  Parrhasius  had  painted  the  ornaments 
of  the  latter " ;  Phidias  himself  adorned  every 
part  of  the  former ;  and  the  compliment  which  j 
in  his  favourite  work,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
paying  to  the  merit  of  Pericles,  occasioned  (as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain^)  his  own 
banishment,  a  disgrace  which  he  seems  not  to 
have  long  survived.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pliny^ 
and  Pausanias,  had  seen  and  admired  this  in- 
valuable monument  of  piety,  as  well  as  genius, 
siace  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  increased  the  de- 
votion  of  Athens  towards  her  protecting  divinity. 
It  belonged  only  to  those  who  had  seen  and 
studied,  to  describe  such  master-pieces  of  art; 
and  as  they  exist  no  more,  it  will  better  suit  the 
design  of  this  history  to  confine  ourselves  to  such 
works  as  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  bear  the  impression 
of  the  Socratic  age,  when  philosophy  gave  law 
to  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  to  poetry 
and  eloquence. 

Were  it  allowed  to  make  the  melancholy  sup.  cii«mo-  * 
position,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Grecian  liter-  ^3^  ^ 
ature  had  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of  their  Gredan 
nation  and  liberty,  and  that  posterity  could  col-  *^ 
lect  nothing  farther  concerning  -this  celebrated 
people^  but  what  appeared  from  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,  the  groupes  of  the  Laocoon  and  Mobe, 
and  other  statues,  gems,  or  medals,  now  scattered 

*^  Pausanias  Attic.  ^  Idem,  ibid. 

^  Platarch.  in  Pcric.  8c  Thucydid.  1,  ii. 
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CHAP,  over  Italy  and  £urope,  what  opinion  would  man« 
V  P^'  .  kind  form  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Greeks  ?  would  it  correspond  with  the  impres* 
sions   made  by  their  poets,  orators,  and  histo« 
rians  ?  which  impression  would  be  most  favour- 
able ?  and  what  would  be  the  precise  difference 
between  them  ?    The  solution  of  these  questions 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  present  subject. 
Circnm-         The  first  observation  that  occurs  on  the  most 
wh?cirit°   iuperficial,  and  that  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a 
•^reed       more  attentive,  survey  of  the  ancient  marbles,  is, 
JI^  a^  that  their  authors  perfectly  understood  propor* 
eloquence  jion,  anatomy,  the  art  of  clothing  without  con- 
cealing, the  naked  figure,  and  whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  justness  and  truth  of  design.   The 
exact  knowledge  of  form  is  as  necessary  to  the 
painter  or  statuary,  whose  business  it  is  to  repre- 
sent bodieSf  as  that  of  language  to  the  poet  or 
historian  who  undertakes  to  describe  actions.    In 
this  particular,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  Grecian  writers  and 
Grecian  artists,  since  they  are  both  acknowledged 
as  perfect  in  their  respective  kinds,  as  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  renders  possible. 
The  a.        But  when  we  advance  a  step  farther,  and  con- 
{2252,^  ^^  <*e  expression  of  passions,  sentiments,  and 


^  tcnti.        character,  we  find  an  extraordinary  difierence,  or 

Md'cha.    rather  contrariety.    Homer,  Sophocles,  and  De- 

th^'wilks  "^osthenes,  are  not  only  the  most  original,  but 

of  Doets     the  most  animated  and  most  glowing  of  all 

"„/'"'■    writers.    Every  sentence  is  energetic ;  all  the 

parts  are  in  motion;  the  passions  are  described 

in  their  utmost  fury,  and  expressed  by  tlie  boldest 

words  and  gestures.     To  keep  to  the  tragic  poet. 
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wtiDse  art  approaches  the  nearest  to  painting  and  chap. 
sculpture,  the  heroes,  and  even  the  gods  of  .  ,^^;  ^ 
Sophocles,  frequently  display  the  impetuosity  of 
the  most  ungoyerned  natures ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  sometimes  betray  a  moment* 
ary  weakness,  extremely  inconsistent  with  their 
general  character.  The  rocks  of  Lemnos  resound 
with  the  cries  of  Philoctetes  |  Oedipus,  yielding 
to  despair,  plucks  out  his  eyes ;  even  Hercules, 
the  model  of  fortitude,  sinks  under  the  impres- 
sions of  pain  or  sorrow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  conduct  b  tboMof 
of  Grecian  artists.  They  likewise  have  repre*  S^alSSui- 
sented  Philoctetes;  but  instead  of  effeminate  *^< 
tears  and  degrading  lamentations,  have  ascribed 
to  him  the  patient  concentrated  woe  of  a  suffer* 
.  ing  hero.  The  furious  Ajax  of  Timomachus  was 
painted,^ not  in  the  moment  when  he  destroyed 
the  harmless  sheep  instead  of  the  hostile  Greeks, 
but  after  he  had-  committed  this  mad  deed,  and 
when  liis  rage  having  subsided,  he  remained,  like 
the  sea  after  a  storm,  surrounded  with  the  scat* 
tered  fragments  of  mangled  carcases,  and  reflect- 
ing with  the  silent  anguish  of  despair  on  his  use- 
less and  frantic  brutality.  The  revenge  of  Medea 
against  her  husband  was  not  represented,  as  in 
Euripides,  butchering  her  innocent  children, 
but  while  she  was  still  wavering  and  irresolute, 
agitated  between  resentment  and  pity.  *£ven 
Clytemnestra,  whose  unnatural,  intrepid  cruelty, 
poets  and  historians  had  so  indignantly  described 
and  arraigned,  was  not  deemed  a  proper  subject 
for  the  pencil,  when  embruing  her  hands  in  the 

•13 
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CHAP,  blood  of  Agamemnon.  And  although  this  may 
V  ^\ »  be  referred  to  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  "  that  the  chi- 
racters  of  women  should  not  be  represented  as 
too  daring  or  too  decisive ;''  yet  we  shall  find  on 
examination,  that  it  results  from  principles  of 
nature,  whose  authority  is  still  more  universal 
and  more  imperious*  The  consideration  of  the 
Apollo,  Niob6,  and  Laocoon,  whose  copies  have 
been  infinitely  multiplied,  and  are  familiarly 
known,  will  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view. 
lUustrated  The  ApoUo  Belvidere  is  universally  felt  and 
^^j*  acknowledged  to  be  the  sublimest  %ure  that 
fielyidera;  either  skill  can  execute,  or  imagination  conceive* 
That  favourite  divinity,  whom  ancient  poets 
seem  peculiarly  fond  of  describing  in  the  warmest 
colours^,  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  darting  . 
the  fatal  arrow  against  the  serpent  Pytho,  or  the 
giant  Tityus*  Animated  by  the  boldest  concep* 
tion  of  heavenly  powers,  the  artist  has  far  out^ 
stepped  the  perfections  of  humanity,  and  (if  may 
^peak  without  irreverence)  made  the  corrupt  put 
on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  immortality. 
His  stature  is  above  the  human,  his  attitude 
majestic ;  the  Elysian  spring  of  youth  softens 
the  manly  graces  of  his  person,  and  the  bold 
structure  of  his  limbs.  Disdain  sits  on  his  lips, 
and  indignation  swells  his  nostrils ;  but  an  unaU 
terable  serenity  invests  his  front,  and  the  sub- 
lime elevation  of  his  aspect  aspires  at  deeds  of 
renown  still  surpassing  the  present  object,  of  his 
victory. 

**  Itbracei  b.  iii.  ode  4.  ver.  «o. 
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The  irascible  passions  are  not  represented  vvith  chap. 
more  dignity  in  the  Apollo,  than  are  those  of  ^  ^^'  , 
fear,  terror,  and  consternation,  in  the  Niob6.  by  the 
This  group  contained  Niobe  and  her  husband  ^^^f 
Amphion,  with  seven  sons,  and  as  many  daugh^ 
ters.  Their  melancholy  story,  which  is  too  well 
known  "  to  be  related  here,  required  the  deep* 
est  expression  j  aiid  the  genius  of  the  artist  has 
chosen  the  only  moment  when  this  expression 
could  be  rendered  consistent  with  the  highest 
beauty ;  a  beauty  not  flattering  the  senses  by 
images  of  pleasure,  but  transporting  the  fancy 
into  regions  of  purity  and  virtue.  The  excess 
and  suddenness  of  their  disaster  occasioned  a 
degree  of  amazement  and  horror,  which,  sus- 
pending the  faculties,  involved  them  in  that 
silence  and  insensibility,  which  neither  breaks 
out  into  lamentable  shrieks,  nor  distorts  the 
countenance,  but  which  leaves  full  play  to  the 
artist's  skill  in  i:epresenting  motion  without  dis- 
order, or,  in  other  words,  in  rendering  expres- 
sion graceful. 

The  Laocoon  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  andbytbat 
of  Grecian  sculpture;  since  bodily  pain,  the 
grossest  and  most  ungovernable  of  all  our  pas- 
sions, and  that  pain  united  with  anguish  and 
torture  of  mind,  are  yet  expressed  with  such 
propriety  and  dignity,  as  afford  lessons  of  forti- 
tude more  impressive  than  any  taught  in  the 
-ifchools  of  philosophy.  The  horrible  shriek, 
which  Virgil's  Laocoon  *  emits,  is  a  proper  cir- 

•5  Ovid.  Mctamorph.  1.  vi.  ver.  146.  &  seq. 
"*  JEneid.l.ii.  Ter.  222. 
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CHAP,   cumstance  for  poetry,  which  speaks  to  the  fimcy 
^  ^|Y^^  by  images  and  ideas  boiTowed  from  all  the  senses^ 
and  has  a  thousand  ways  of  ennobling  its  object  f 
but  the  expression  of  this  shriek  would  have  to- 
tally degraded  the  statue.    It  is  softened,  there- 
fore, into  a  patient  sigh,  with  eyes  turned  to 
heaven    in  search   of   relief.    The  intolerable 
agony  of  suffering  nature  is  represented  in  the 
lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  extremitiea 
of  the  body;  but  the  manly  breast  struggles 
against  calamity.    The  contention  is  still  more 
plainly  perceived  in  his  furrowed  forehead ;  and 
his  languishing  paternal  eye  demands  assistance^ 
less  for  himself,  than  for  his  miserable  children^ 
who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 
Different        If  subjects  of  this  affecting  nature  areexpressed 
m?de^^"  without  appearing  hideous,  shocking,  or  disgust- 
the  same    ful,  We  may  well  suppose  that  more  temperate 
exblbfted'  passions  are  represented  with  the  greatest  mo- 
mn/^nu  deration  and  dignity.    The  remark  is  justified  by 
m,  examining  the  remains  or  faithful  copies  of  Gre« 

cian  art;  and  were  we  to  deduce  from  these 
alone  the  character  of  the  nation,  it  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  contemporaries  of  Perides 
must  have  been  a  very  superior  people  in  point 
(^fortitude,  self-command,  and  every  branch  of 
practical  philosophy,  to  the  Athenians  who  are 
described  by  poets  and  historians, 
ibuuded  in  But  when  we  consider  the  matter  more  deeply, 
the  di^.  ^^  gh^i  fij^d  that  it  is  the  business  of  history  tp 

eot  nature  *^ 

oftbeirre-  describe  men  as  they  are ;  of  poetry  and  paint- 
^S^^^     ing,  to  represent  them  as  may  afford  most  plea- 
sure and  instruction  to  the  reader  or  spectatw. 
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The  aim  of  these  imitative  arts  is  the  same,  but  c  H  a  P; 
they  differ  widely  in  the  mode,  the  object,  and  ^^* 
extent,  of  their  imitation.  The  poet  who  de* 
scribes  acHans  in  /iiTie,  may  carry  the  reader 
through  all  the  gradations  of  passion ;  and  in 
exhibiting  its  most  furious  excess  his  genius  is 
most  powerfully  displayed.  But  the  painter  or 
statuary,  who  represents  bodies  in  space^  is  con- 
fined to  one  moment,  and  must  choose  diat 
which  leaves  the  freest  play  to  the  imagination. 
This  can  seldom  be  the  highest  pitch  of  passion, 
which  leaves  nothing  beyond  it;  and  in  con- 
templating which,  the  sympathy  of  the  specta- 
tor, after  his  first  surprise  subsides,  can  only 
descend  into  indifference.  Every  violent  situa- 
tion, moreover,  is  perceived  not  to  be  durable ; 
and  all  extreme  perturbation  is  inconsistent  with 
beauty,  without  which  no  visible  object  can 
long  continue  either  powerfully  attractive  or 
highly  pleasing.  ^ 


*7  Thb  sid>ject  is  admirably  treated  in  Letsing's  Laocoon>  in  which 
he  traces  the  domulf  of  pabting  and  poetry ;  a  work  which,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  able  cridc  did  not  finish. 


N  « 
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CHAR    XV. 


Causes  of  the  Pehpannesian  War.  —  Bnqdvre  betaxrm 
Corinth  and  its  Cobmy  Conyra. — Sea  Fight.  —  Inso-^ 
lence  and  Cruelty  of  the  Cora/reans.  —  They  provoke^ 
the  Resentment  of  the  Pdoponnesians — Obtain  the 
Protection  of  Athens  —  Are  defeated  by  the  Corinthians 
—  JVho  dread  the  resentment  of  Athens.  —  T^eir  Scheme' 
for  rendering  it  impotent.  —  Description  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Coast.  -^  It  revolts  Ji'om  Athens.  —  Siege  of  Po- 
tidaa.  —  General  Confederacy  against  Athens.- — Pe^ 
loponnesian  Embassy.  —  Its  Demands  Jlrmb/  ansmered 
by  Perides.  --^His  Speech  to  the  Athenians.  —  The  The- 
bans  surprise  PlaUea.  —  Preparations  for  War  on  both 
Sides. — Invasion  (f  Attica.  —  Operations  if  the  Athe- 
nian Fleet.  —  Plague  in  Athens.  —  Calamitous  Situa- 
tion of  that  Bepublic.  —  Magnanimity  of  Pericles.  — 
Firmness  of  his  last  Advice.  —  His  Death  and  Cha^ 
racier. 


By  the  lustre  of  elegant  arts,  the  magnificence 

of  Pericles  had  displayed  and  ennobled  the  mi- 

PerideT    litary  glory  of  his  country ;  and  the  pre-eminence 

toTihcns  of  Athens  seemed  immoveably  established  on  the 

depuUet     goUd  foundation  (^  internal  sfxengtli,  adorned  by 

the  Gre-    external  splendour.    But  this  abundant  measure 

danrepub-  ^f  prosperity  Satisfied  neither  the  active  aihbition 

of  the  republic,  nor  the  enterprising  genius  of 

its  minister.     The  Greeks  beheld  and  admired, 

18 
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but  had  rK)t  yet  formally  acknowledged,  the  full  chap, 
extent  of  Athenian  greatness.  In  order  to  ex-  v  ]^^]  ^ 
tort  this  reluctant  confession,  than  which  nothing 
could  more  firmly  secure  to  him  the  affectionate 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  Pericles  dis» 
patched  ambassadors  to  the  republics  and  colonies 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  requiring  the  presence 
of  their  deputies  in  Athens,  to  concert  measures 
for  rebuilding  their  ruined  temples,  and  for  per- 
forming  the  solemn  vows  and  sacrifices  promised, 

^  with  devout  thankfulness,  to  the  immortal  gods, 
who  had  wonderfuMy  protected  the  Grecian  arms, 
during  their  long  and  dangerous  confiict  with 
the  Persian  empire.  This  pr6posal,  which  tended 
to  render  Athens  the  common  centre  of  deliber- 
ation and  of  union,  was  readily  accepted  in  such 
foreign  parts  as  had  already  submitted  to  the 

^  authority  of  that  republic.  But  in  neighbour- 
iiig  states,  the  ambassadors  of  Pericles  were  re* 
ceived  coldly,  and  treated  disrespectfully;  in 
most  a8semb4ies  of  the  Peloponnesus  they  were 
heard  with  secret  disgust,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Spartan  senate  openly  derided  the  insolence  of 
their  demands.  When,  at  their  return  home, 
they  explained  tlie  behaviour  of  the  Spartans, 
Pericles  exclaimed,  in  his  bold  style  of  eloquence, 
that  he  <<  beheld  war  advancing  with  wide  and 
rapid  steps  from  the  Peloponnesus.'^ ' 

Such  was  the  preparation  of  materials  which  introduc* 
the  smallest  spark  might  throw  into  combustion.  t\i^^^ 
But  before  we  relate  the  events  which  immedi-  ^e  Pcio- 

ponaeiiao 


war. 


*  PluL  in  Pericie. 
N   3 
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CHAP,  ately  occamoned  the  memorable  war  of  twenty^ 
^^'  ,  seven  years,  it  is  impossible  (if  the  calamities  of 
our  own  times  have  taught  us  to  compas^onate 
the  miserable)  not  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  conti- 
nual disasters  which  so  long  andso  cruellyaffllcted 
the  most  valuable  and  enlightened  p<Htion  of 
mankind,  and*  whose  immortal  genius  was  des- 
tined to  enlighten  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world* 
When  rude  illiterate  peasants  are  summoned  to 
mutual  hostility,   and,  unafiected  by  personal 
motives  oi  interest   or  honour,    expend  their 
strength  and  blood  to  gratify  the  sordid  ambition 
of  their  respective  tyrants,  we  may  lament  the 
general  stupidity  and  wretchedness  of  human 
nature }  but  we  cannot  heartily  sympathise  with 
men  who  have  so  little  sensibility,  nor  very  deq^ly 
and  feelingly  regret,  that  those  should  suffer  pain, 
who  seem  both  unwilling  and  utiable  to  relish 
pleasure.    Their  heavy  dnmeaning  aspect,  their  ' 
barbarous  language,  and  more  barbarous  man* 
ners,  together  with  their  total  indi£ference  to  the 
objects  and  pursuits  which  form  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  man ;  these  (iircumrtances,  interrupting 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  sentiments,  divert  or 
repel  the  natimd  current  of  sympathy.    Their 
victories  or  defrats  are  contemplated  without 
emotion,  cc^dly  related,  and  carelessly  read.  But 
the  war  of  Pdoponnesus  presents  a  different 
spectacle.    The  adverse  parties  took  arms,  not 
to  support  the  unjust  pretensions  of  a  tyrant, 
whom  they  had  reason  to  hate  or  to  despise,  but 
to  vindicate  their  civil  rights,  and  to  maintain 
their   political    independence.     The    meanest 
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Grecian  soldier  knew  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  g  h  a  p. 
the  magistrate,  and  the  general.*  His  life  had  ^  *^'  , 
been  equally  divided  between  the  most  agreeable 
mnusements  of  leisure,  and  the  most  honourable 
employments  of  activity.  Trained  tof  those  ex- 
ercises and  accomplishments  which  give  strength 
and  agility  to  the  limbs,  beauty  to  the  shape, 
and  grace  to  the  motions,  the  dignity  of  his  ex- 
tend appearance  announced  the  liberal  great- 
ness of  his  mind ;  and  his  language,  the  most 
harmonious  and  expressive  ever  spoken  by  man, 
comprehended  all  that  variety  of  conception,  and 
all  those  shades  of  sentiment,  that  characterise 
the  most  exalted  perfection  of  human  manners. 

Ennobled  by  such  actors,  the  scene  itself  was  Magni- 
highly  important,  involving  not  only  the  states  i^p^t!!^ 
of  Greece,  but  the  greatest  of  the  neighbouring  anceofthe 
kingdoms ;  and,  together  with  the  extent  of  a  *"  ^^' 
foreign  war,  exhibited  the  intenseness  of  domestic 
sedition.     As  it  exceeded  the  ordinary  duration 
of  huoian  power  or  resentment,  it  was  accom- 
panied with  unusual  circumstances  of  terror, 
which,  to  the  pious  credulity  of  an  unfortunate 
age,  naturally  announced  die  wrath  of  heaven, 
justly  provoked  by  human  cruelty.     While  pesti- 
lence and  famine  multiplied  the  actual  sufier- 
ijQgs,  eclipses  and  earthquakes  increased  the  con- 


*  Such  U  the  testimony  uniformly  given  of  them  in  the  panegyric 
of  Athens  hy  Isocntes^  and  confirmed  by  the  more  impartial  autho* 
ri^  of  Xenophon,  in  the  expedition  of  Gyrus.  Their  exploits  in 
that  wondetful  enterprise  justify  the  highest  praise;  and  yet  the  na- 
tional chaifacter  had  rather  degenerated  than  improTcd,  in  the  long 
Interval  between  the  periods  alluded  to. 

N    4 
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CHAP.  9ternati(9i  and  horror  of  that  lamentable  'period. 
Several  warlike  communities  were  expelled  from 
their  hereditary  possessions  ;'otliers  were  not  only 
drivtn  from  Greece,  but  utterly  extirpated  from 
the  earth ;  some  fell  a  prey  to  party  rage,  others 
to  the  vengeance  of  foreign  enemies ;  some  were 
slowly  exhausted  by  the  contagion  of  a  malig- 
nant atmosphere,  others  overwhelmed  at  once 
by  sudden  violence ;  while  the  combined  weight 
of  calamity  assailed  the  power  of  Athens,  and 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  that  republic  from 
the  pride  of  flowing  pros^rity,  to  the  lowest  ebb 
of  dejection  and  misery.  ^ 
Rupture         The  general,  but  latent  hostility  of  the  Greeks, 
^jj^     of  which  we  have  already  explained  the  cause, 
anditoco-  ^ag  flrst  Called  into  action  by  a  rupture  between 
^ra.     *  the  ancient  republic  of  Corinth,  and  its  flourish- 
ixxxvf's,    ^"S  colony  Corcyra.    The  haughty  disdain  of 
A.  c.  439.  Corcyra,  elated  with  the  pride  of  wealth  and 
na\^l  greatness,  had  long  denied  and  scorned 


s  Thocydid  1.  i:  p,16.Sc  seq. 

4  For  the  Peloponneskui  war  we  have  not,  indeed,  a  full  ftream  of 
history,  but  a  regular  series  of  annals  in  Thuc}'dides  and  Xenophon ; 
authors,  of  whom  each  might  say, 

Queque  ipse  raiserrima  vidi, 
£t  quorum  pars  magna  fui :  — ^— 
Many  material  circumstances  may  likewise  be  learned  from  the  Greek 
orators,  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
ph&nes,  the  twelfth  and  two  following  books  of  Diodorus  Siculos, 
and  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Pericles,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  and 
Ageiitaus.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  heavy  tompiler,  as  well  as  the 
lively  biographer,  have  both  followed  the  long  lost  works  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  in  preference  to  those  of  Tbucydldes  and  Xeno- 
phon; a  circumstance  which  strongly  marks  their  want  of  judgment^ 
but  which  renders  their  information  niore  interesting  to  posterity. 
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those  marks  of  deference  and  respect  which  the  chap. 
uniform  practice  of  Greece  exacted  from  colonies  ,  ^^'  ^ 
towards  their  mother-country.  At  the  Olympic 
and  other  solemn  festivals,  they  yielded  not  the 
place  of  honour  to  the  Corinthians ;  they  ap- 
pointed not  a  Corinthian  high-priest  to  preside 
over  their  religion ;  and  when  they  established 
new  settlements  on  distant  coasts,  they  requested 
not,  as  usual  with  the  Greeks,  the  .auspiciou3 
guidance  of  a  Corinthian  conductor.^ 

While  the  ancient  metropolis,   incensed  by  xhcCo- 
those  instances  of  contempt^  longed  for  an  op-  l^JJ^JJ^ 
portunity  to  revenge  them,  the  citizens  of  £pi-  EpUlun- 
damnus,  the  most  considerable  sea-port  on  the  ""*' 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  craved  assistance  at  Cor- 
inth against  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the  TaUf- 
lantii,  an  lUyrian  tribe,  who  having  united  with  i 
a  powerful  band  of  Epidamnian  exiles,  greatly 
infested  that  territory,  and  threatened  to  3torm 
the  city.     As  Epidamnus  was  a  colony,of  Cpr- 
cyra,  its  distressed  inhabitants  had  first  sought 
protection  there;   but,  although  their  petition 
was  preferred  with  respectful  deference,  and 
urged  with  the  most  affecting  demonstrations  of 
abasement  and  calamity,  by  ambassadors  who 
long  remained  under  the  melancholy  garb  of 
supplicants,  in  the  temple  of  Corcyrean  Juno,  the 
proud  insensibility  of  these  intractable  islanders 
showed  not  the  smallest  inclination  to  relieve 
^em ;  party  restrained,  it  is  probable,  by  the 
secret  practices  of  the  Epidamnian  exiles,  con- 

'  Schol.  in  Thucydid.  ad  locum.  He  mentions  the  other  circum- 
stances which  I.  have  melted  into  the  text,  and  which  will  aflerwardt 
by;  confirmed  by  more  classic  authority. 
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sisting  of  some  of*  the  principal  and  richest  fanii* 
lies  of  that  maritime  republic.    The  Corinthians 
readily  embraced  the  cause  of  a  people  aban- 
doned by  their  natural  protectors,  and  their  own 
inveterate  enemies;    and  immediately  supplied 
Epidamnus  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
less  with  a  view  to  defend  its  walls  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Taulantii,  than  in  order  irrecover- 
ably to  detach  and  alienate  its  inhabitants  from 
the  interests  of  Corcyra. 
Arede-         The  indignation  of  the  Corcyreans  was  in- 
J^*^  ^  flamed  into  fury^  when  they  understood  that  those 
Corcftfh    whom  they  had  long  affected  to  consider  as  aliens 
Oiymp.      aiid  as  rivals,  had  interfered  in  the  afiairs  of  their 
colony.     They  instantly  launched  a  fleet  of 
forty  sail,  proceeded  in  hostile  array  to  the  bar- 
hour  of  Epidamnus,  summoned  the  inhabitants 
to  re-admit  their  exiles,  and  to  expel  the  foreign 
troops.     With  such  unconditional  and  arbitrary 
demands,  the  weakest  and  most  pusillanimous 
garrison  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  comply. 
The  Epidamnians  rejected  them  with  scorn ;  in 
consequence  of  which  their  city  was  invested  and 
attacked  with  vigour,  by  land  and  sea.     The 
Corinthians  were  now  doubly  solicitous,  both  to 
defend  the  place,  and  to  protect  the  troops 
already  thrown  into  it^  consisting  partly  of  their 
Leucadian  and  Ambradan  allies,  bat  chiefly  of 
Corinthian  citizens.     A  proclamation,  first  pub« 
liahed  at  Corinth,  was  industriously  disseminated 
through  Greece,  inviting  all  who  were  unha;^ 
at  home,  or  who  courted  glory  abroad,  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  Epidamnus,  with  assurance 
of  enjoying  the  immunities  and  honours  of  a  re- 
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public  whose  safety  they  had  ventured  to  defend,  chap. 
Many  exiles  and  military  adventurers,  at  all  times  ,  ^^'  ' 
profusely  scattered  over  Greece,  obeyed  the  wel- 
come summons.  Public  assistance,  likewise,  was 
obtained,  not  only  from  Thebes  and  Megara,  but 
from  several  states  (^  the  Peloponnesus.  In  this 
manner  the  Corinthians  were  speedily  enabled  to 
fit  out  an  armament  of  seventy-five  sail ;  which, 
directing  its  course  towards  Epidamnus,  anchored 
in  the  Ambracian  gulph,  near  the  friendly  har- 
bour of  Actium,  where,  in  a  future  age,  Augustus 
and  Antony  decided  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
world.  Near  this  celebrated  scene  of  action,  the 
impetuoqs  Corcyreans  hastened  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Forty  ships  were  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Epidamnus.  Twice  that  number  sailed  tovrards 
the  Ambracian  gulph.  The  hostile  armaments 
fought  with  equal  animosity ;  but  the  Corcyreans 
far  surpassed  in  bravery  and  skill.  Fifteen  Corin-< 
thian  vessels  were  destroyed ;  the  rest  escaped 
in  disorder^  and  the  decisive  battle  was  'soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Epidamnus.  By  a  Epidam- 
demency  little  expected  from  the  victors,  the  Jl^*^to 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  allowed  ^c«>n- 
their  lives  and  liberties ;  but  the  Corinthians  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  allies  c<Midemned 
to  death. 

The  Corcyreans  thanked  their  gods,  and  erect-  Theirinso. 
ed  a  consjHCuous  trophy  of  victory  on  thepromon-  ^^^^^ 
tray  Leudmn6,  whose  lohy  ridges  overlooked  the  A.  c,  454, 
distant  acene  of  the  engagement.    During  the 
two  following  years,  they  reigned  undisturbed 
masters  of  the  neighbouring  seas  j  and  though  a 
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c  HAP.  principle  of  feai-,  or  perhaps  a  faint  remnant  of 
V  ^^'  J  respect  towards  their  ancient  metropolis,  pre- 
vented them   from   invading  the  territory  of 
Corinth,  they  determined  to  make  the  confeder* 
ates  of  that  republic  feel  the  full  weight  of  their 
vengeance.    For  this  purpose,  they  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Apollonia ;  plundered  the  city  Ambracia; 
almost  desolated  the  peninsula,  now  the  island  of 
Leucas ;  and  emboldened  by  success,  ventured 
to  land  in  the  Pelc^onnesus,  and  set  fire  to  the 
harbour  of  Cyllen^,  because,  in  the  late  sea-fight, 
the  Elians,  to  whom  that  place  belonged,  had 
supplied  Corinth  with  a  few  gallies.  ^ 
which  pro-     The  southern  states  of  Greece,  highly  provoked 
Peiiopo^    by  this  outrage  to  the  peaceable  Elians,  whose 
nesiant.      religious  character  had  long  commanded  general 
respect,  were  still  farther  incensed  through  the 
active  resentment  of  the  Corinthians,  who^  exas- 
perated at  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished  by 
one  of  their  own  colonies,  had,  ever  since  their 
defeat,  bent  their  whole  attention,  and  employed 
the  greatest  part  even  of  their  private  fortunes,  to 
hire  mercenaries,  to  gain  allies,  and  especially  to 
equip  a  new  fleet,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
chastise  the  impious  audacity  (as  they  called  it) 
of  their  rebdlious  children.  ^ 
The  Cor.       The  magistrates  of  Corcyra  saw  and  dreaded 
^JJ^^     the  tempest  that  threatened  to  burst  on  them, 
rinthians    and  which  the  unassisted  strength  of  their  island' 
busadon    ^^  totally  unablc  to  repel.    They  had  not  tak^i^ 
to  Athcng.  part  in  the  late  wars  j  they  had  not  acceded  to 

Thucydid.  I.  i.  p.  22.  ft  leq.  '  Idem,  ibM. 
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llie  last  treaty  of  peace ;  they  could  not  summon  chap. 
the  aid  of  a  single  confederate.     In  this  difficulty     ,^^'_^ 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  well  knowing 
the  secret  animosity  between  that  republic  and 
the.  enemies  by   whom  their  own  safety  was= 
endangered.      The   Corinthians  .  likewise    sent' 
ambassadors  to  defeat  their  purpose.    Both  were 
allowed  a  hearing  in  the  Athenian  assembly; 
but  first  the  Corcyreans,  who,  in  a  studied  oration, 
acknowledged,  <<  that  having  no  previous  claim  Speech  of 
of  merit  to  urge,  they  expected  not  success  in  ^^l^^^^^^'' 
their  negociation,  unless  an  alliance  between 
Athens. and  Corcyra  should  appear  alike  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  proposed  and  to  those  who 
accepted  it.    Of  this  the  Athenians  would  im- 
mediately become  sensible,  if  they  reflected  that 
the  people  of  Peloponnesus  being  equaUy  hostile, 
to  both  (the  open  enemies  of  Corcyra,  the  secret 
and  more  dangerous,  enemies  of  Athens),  their, 
country  must  derive  a  vast  accession  of  strength 
by  receiving,  without  trouble  or  expence,  a  rich 
and  warlike  island,  which,  unassisted  and  aloUe, 
had  defea^d  a  numerous  confederacy ;  and  whose 
naval  force,  augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athens, 
would  for  ever  render  that  republic  soverdgn  of 
the  seas.     If  the  Corinthians  complained  of  the. 
injustice  of  receiving  their  colony,  let  them  re- 
member, that  colonies  are  preserved  by  moder- 
ation, and  alienated  by  oppression ;   that  men 
settle  in  foreign  parts  to  better  their  situation, 
not  to  submit  their  liberties;  to  ccmtinue  the 
equals,  not  to  become  the  slaves  of  their  less 
adventurous  fellow-citizens.     If  they  pretended, 
that  the  demand  of  Corcyra  was  inconsistent 
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with  the  last  general  treaty  of  peace»  let  the 
words  of  that  treaty  confound  them,  which  ex- 
pressly declare  every  Grecian  city,  not  previously 
bound  to  follow  the  standard  of  Athens  or  of 
Sparta,  at  full  liberty  to  accede  to  the  alHance 
of  either  of  those  powers. '  But  it  becme  ike 
dignity  of  Athens  to  expect  honour  and  safe^, 
not  from  the  punctilious  observance  of  a  slippery 
convention,  but  &om  the  manly  and  jurompt 
vigour  of  her  councils.  It  suited  the  remmned 
wisdom  of  a  republic,  which  had  ever  antidpated 
]ier  enemies,  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  Corcyra  from 
falling  a  prey  to  that  confederacy,  with  whose 
inveterate  envy  she  herself  must  be  soon  called 
to  contend,  and  to  merit  the  useful  gratitude  <^ 
an  island  possessing  other  valuable  advantages, 
'  and  most  conveniently  situate  for  intercepting 

the  Sicilian  and  Italian  supplies,  which,  in  the 
approaching  and  inevitable  war,  would  otherwise 
so  powerfully  assist  their  Doric  ancestors  of  Pelo* 
ponnesus.'^ 
Speech  of  ^^^  Corinthians  indirectly  answered  this  dis* 
thcCorin.  course  by  inveighing,  with  great  bitterness, 
against  the  unexampled  insolence  and  unnatural 
cruelty  of  Corcyra :  f^  ^at  infamous  island  had 
hitherto  declined  connection  with  every  Greciiui 
state,  that  she  might  carry  on  her  piratical  de- 
predations unobserved,  and  alone  enjoy  the  spml 
of  the  unwary  mariners  who  approached  her  in- 
hospitable shores.  Rendered  at  once  wealtliy 
and  wicked  through  this  inhuman  practice,  the 

*  EipTToi  yap  §¥  mnatSf  ruv  l£J<knyi9tfy  troXcwr  ifrts  ftni^afMu  {vyiftax«t 
ctctrm  waf  S>W9rtpon  w  oft^mfrm  tX9«r.  Itie  Sirorcpoir  justifies  ^^tbe 
pursffhrese  in  the  text      .... 
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Corcyreans  had  divested  themselves  of  all  piety  chap« 
and  gratitude  towards  their  mother-country,  and 
embrued  their  parricidal  hands  in  their  parent's 
blood.    Their  audacity  having  provoked  a  late 
vengeance,  which  they  were  unable  to  elude  or 
repel,  they  unseasonably  sought  protection  from 
Athens,  desiring  those  who  were  not  accom- 
plices of  their    injustice  to  participate  their 
danger,   and  deluding  them  through  the  vain 
terror  of  contingencies  into  certain  and  imme- 
diate evil ;  for  such  must  every  war  be  regarded, 
its  event  being  always  doubtful,   often  iatal. 
The  Corcyreans  vainly  chicaned  as  to  words; 
Athens,  it  was  clear,  must  violate  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  if  she  assisted 
the  enemies  of  any  contracting  power.    These 
fierce    islanders    acknowledged    themselves    a 
colony  of  Corinth,  but  pretended  that  settle* 
ments  abroad  owe  nothing  to  those  who  esta- 
blished them,  to  those  whose  fostering  care 
reared  their  infancy,  from  whose  blood  they 
sprung,  by  whose  arms  they  had  been  defended. 
We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  (and  appeal  to  you> 
Athenians !  who  have  planted  so  many  colonies,) 
that    the  mother-country  is    entitled  to  that 
authority  which  the  Corcyreans  have  long  spum- 
ed, to  that  respect  which  their  insolence  now 
refuses  and  disdains ;  that  it  belongs  to  us,  their 
metropolis,  to  be  their  leaders  in  war,  their 
magistrates  in  peace ;  nor  can  you,  Athenians  1 
oppose  our  just  pretensions,  and  protect  our 
rebellious  colony,  without  setting  an  examj^e 
most  dangerous  to  yourselves.'^ 
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c  If  A  P.       These  sensible  observations  made  a  deep  im- 
V  r^^   '  pression  on  the  moderate  portion  of  the  assembly; 
The  Athe-  but  tlie  Speech  of  the  Corcyreans  was  more  con- 
rntortr^  genial  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the  republic, 
y^^^th  *^^  *^®  daring  spirit  of  Pericles.     He  wished, 
the  Corey-  however,  to  avoid  the  dishonour  of  manifestly 
"*"*•        violating  the  peace,  and  therefore  advised  his 
countrymen  to  conclude  with  Corcyra,  not  a 
general  or  complete  alliance,  but  only  a  treaty  of 
defence,  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  obliged  tlie 
two  states  reciprocally  to  assist  each  other.  • 
Secord  This  agreement  was  po  sooner  ratified  than  ten 

^^^^  Athenian  ships  reinforced  the  fleet  of  Corcyra, 
the  Corin-  Stationed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  ;  be- 
Corcyre!?  cause  the  Corinthians,  with  their  numerous  allies, 
gj*-  already  rendezvoused  on  the  opposite  shore  of 

ixxxvii'.i.  Epirus.  The  hostile  armaments  met  in  line  of 
battle,  near  the  small  islands  Sibota,  which  seem 
anciently  to  have  been  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  impetuosity  of  the  deep  and 
narrow  sea  between  Epirus  and  Corcyra.  The 
bold  islanders,  with  an  hundred  and  ten  sail, 
fiiriously  attacked  the  superior  fleet  of  the  Corin- 
thians, which  was  divided  into  three  squadrons; 
the  Megareans  and  Ambracians  on  the  right,  the 
Elians  and  other  allies  in  the  centre,  their  own 
ships  on  the  left,  which  composed  the  principal 
strength  of  their  line.  The  narrowness  of  the 
strait,  and  the  immense  numbers  of  ships,  (far 
greater  than  had  ever  assembled  in  former  bat- 
tles between  the  Greeks,)  soon  rendered  it  im- 
possible, on  either  side,  to  display  any  superiority 
in  sailing,  or  any  address  in  manoeuvre. '  The 
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action  was  irregular  arid  tumultuous,  and  main-  char 
tained  with  more  firmness  and  vigour  than  naval  ,  ^^'  ^ 
skill.  The  numerous  troops,  both  heavy  and 
light  armed,  who  were  placed  on  the  decks, 
advanced,  engaged,  grappled,  and  fought  with 
obstinate  valour;  while  the  ships,  continuing 
motionless  and  inactive,  made  the  sea-ii^t  re- 
semble a  pitched  battle.  At  length,  twenty  Cor- 
cyrean  gallies,  having  broke  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
injudiciously  landed  there  to  burn  or  plunder 
the  Corinthian  camp. 

This  unessential  service  too  much  weakened  ThcCor- 
the  smaller  fleet,  and  rendered  the  inequality  SSSud. 
decisive.  The  Corc}Teans  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  their  incensed  adversaries  dis- 
regarding plunder  and  prisoners,  and  Only  thirsts 
ing  for  blood  and  revenge.  In  the  blindness  of 
their  rage,  they  destroyed  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Nor  was 
their  loss  of  ships  inconsiderable ;  thirty  were 
sunk,  and  the  rest  so  much  shattered,  that  when 
they  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  Corcyrean  fleet  M^hich  had  lost  seventy 
galKies,  they  were  effectually  prevented  from  ex- 
ecuting this  design  by  the  small  Athenian  squa- 
dron, which,  according  to  its  instructions  from 
the  republic,  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle, 
but,  agreeably  to  the  recent  treaty  between 
Athens  and  Corcyra,  opposed  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  allies,  first  by  hostile  threats,  at 
length  by  actual  resistance.  ^ 

VOL.  n.  .      o  "  ;     - 
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The   Corinthians    having    dragged  up  their 
wrecks  and  recovered  the  bodies  of  their  slaiiit 
ArrivAi  of  refitted  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  hastened  to 
vLn  fquik  Corc3rra  i  considerably  off  which  they  beheld 
^~"-        the  enemy  reinforced,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  in  order  to  defend  their  coast     They 
advanced,   however,  with  intrepidity^   till^    to 
their  surprise  and  terror,  they  perceived  an  un- 
known fleet  pressing  towards  them.     This  new 
appearance  shook  their  resolution,   and  made 
them   change  their  course.    The  Corcyreans, 
whose  situation  at  first  prevented  them  from 
seeing  the  advancing  squadron,  were  astonished 
at  the  sudden  retreat  of  *  the  enemy ;  but  when 
they  discovered  its  cause,  their  uncertainty  and 
fears,  increased  by  their  late  afllicting  calamity, 
made  them  prefer  the  safest  measure.     They 
also  turned  their  prows ;   and,  wliile  the  Co- 
rinthians retired  to  Epirus,  pressed  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  Corcyra.    There,  to  their  inex- 
pressible joy,  not  unmixed   with   shame,  they 
were  joined  by  the  unknown  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty  Athenian  gallies ; .  a  reinforcement  which 
enabled  them,  next  morning,  to  brave  the  late 
,  vic^^ous  armament  off  the  coast  of  Sibota,  a 
^^fliserted  harbour  of  Epirus,  opposite  to  the  small 
islands  of  the  same  name. 
Tiie  Co-         The  Corinthians,  unwilling  to  contend  with 
moR.      the  unbroken  vigour  of  their  new  opponents^ 
•'^^"^     dispatched  a  brigantine  with  the  following  re- 
proceed-     monstrance :  "  You  act  most  unjustly,  men  of 
ASnL^i!  Athens !  in  breaking  the  peace,  and  commenc- 
ing unprovoked  hostilities.    On  what  pretence 
do  you  hinder  the  Corinthians  from  taking  ven- 
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geance  on  an  insolent  foe?  If  you  are  determined  chap. 
to  persist  in  wrong,  seize  us  who  address  you,  ^  ^'  , 
and  treat  us  as  enemies/'    The  words  were 
scarcely  ended  when  the  Corcyreans  exclaimed, 
with  a  loud  and  unanimous  voice,  "  Seize  and 
kill  them!"     But  the  Athenians  answered  with  Thdran- 
moderation  :  "  Men  of  Corinth,  we  neither  break  •^^''* 
the  peace,  nor  act  unjustly.     We  come  to  de- 
fend  our  allies  of  Corcyra  :  sail  unmolested  by 
us  to  whatever  friendly  port  you  deem  most 
convenient ;  but  if  you  purpose  making  a  de- 
scent on  Corcyra,  or  on  any  of  the  dependencies 
of  that  island,  we  will  exert  our  utmost  power 
to  frustrate  your  attempt.  '*  ^ 

This  menace,  which  prevented  immediate  hos-  The  Co- 
tility,  did  not  deter  the  Corinthians  from  sur-  ""^^^an^ 

•  .  1  Mil  11  ^  surprise 

pnsmg,  as  they  sailed  homeward,  the  town  of  Anacto- 
Anactorium,  on  the  Ambracian  gulph,  which,  7^'m^y 
in  the  time  of  harmony  between  the  colony  and  Corey- 

111  1     •!  I       •    •  reans  pn- 

parent  state,  had  been  built  at  the  jomt  expense  sonen. 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.     From  this  sea-port, 
they  carried  off  two  hundred  and  fifty  Corcyrean 
citizens,  and  eight  hundred  slaves.     The  former, 
added  to  the  captives  saved  during  the  fury  of 
the  sea-fight,  by  the  clemency  or  the  avarice  of 
a  few  Corinthian  captains,  made  the  whole  pri- 
soners  of  war  amount  to  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty ;  a  capture  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
relate,  produced  most  important  and  lamentable 
consequences  on  the  future  fortune  of  Corcyra. 

The  Corinthians,  having  chastised  the  inso-  Their 
lence  of  their  revolted  colony,  had  reason  to  SrfSSig^ 

9  Thucydid.  p.  57. 
o  2 
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CHAP,   dread  the  vengeance  ot  its  powerful  ally.     Im- 
V   ^^'  ,  pressed  with  this  terror,  they  laboured  with  great 
the  ven-     activity  and  with  unusual  secrecy  and  address, 
^hew.^    to  find  for  the  Athenian  arms  an  employment 
oiymp.      gj-iii  more  interesting  than  the  Corcyrean  war. 
A.  c.  431?.  The  domestic  strength  of  Athens  defied  assault ; 
but  a  people  who,  on  the  basis  of  a  diminutive 
territory  and  scanty  population,  had  reared  such 
an  extensive  fabric  of  empire,  might  easily  be 
wounded  in  their  foreign  dependencies,  which, 
for  obvious  causes,  were  ever  prone  to  innovation 
Dcscrip.     and  rebellion.      The   northern   shores  of  the 
m^^^  iEgaean  sea,  afterwards  comprehended  under  the 
nian  coast,  name  of  Maccdou,  and  forming  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  that  kingdom,  reluctantly  acknow- 
ledged  stern    republican    masters  whom    tliey 
obeyed  and  detested.    This  extensive  coast,  of 
which  the  subsequent  history  will  demand  our 
attention,  composed,  next  to  the  iEgaean  islands 
and  colonies  of  Asia,  the  principal  foreign  domi- 
nions of  the  Athenian  republic.      The  whole 
country  (naturally  divided  by  the  Thermaic  and 
Strymonic  gulphs  into  the  provinces  of  Pieria, 
Chalcis,  and  Pangaeus)  stretched  in  a  direct  line 
only  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  j  but  the  winding 
intricacies  of  the  coast,  indented  by  two  great, 
and  by  two  smaller  bays,  extended  three  times 
that  length  ;  and  almost  every  convenient  situ- 
ation was  occupied  by  a  Grecian  sea-port  *  But 
neither  the  extent  of  above  four  hundred  miles, 
nor  the  extreme  populousness  of  the  maritime 
parts,  formed  the  chief  importance  of  this  valu- 
able possession.     The  middle  division,  called  the 
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region  of  Chalcis,  because  originally  peopled  by  c  H  a  p. 
a  city  of  that  name  in  Eubcea,  was  equally  fer-  v   ^^\  j 
tile  and  delightful.     The  inland  country,  con- 
tinually  diversified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  anus  of 
the  sea,  afforded  an  extreme  facility  of  water 
carriage ;  Amphipolis,  Acanthus,  Potidaea,  and 
many  other  towns,  furnished  considerable  marts 
of  commerce  for  the  republics  of  Greece,  as  well 
as  for  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Thrace  and 
Macedon ;    and  the  constant  demands  of  the . 
merchant  excited  the  patient  industry  of  the 
husbandman.     Tliis  beautiful  district  had,  on 
one  side,  the  black  mountains  of  Pangaeus,  and 
on  the  other,  the  green  vales  of'  Pieria.     The 
former,  extending  ninety  miles  towards  the  east 
and  the  river  Nessus,  abounded  neither  in  corn 
nor  pasture,  but  produced  variety  of  timber  the 
fittest  for  building  ships;    and   the  southern 
branches  of  the  mountains  contained  rich  veins 
of  gold  and   silver,    which   were   successively 
wrought  by  the  Thasians  and  the  Athenians,  but 
of  which  the  full  value  was  first  discovered  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  annually  extracted  from 
them  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  '^    The  last  and  smallest  division,  Pieria, 
extended  fifty  miles  along  the  Thermaic  gulph, 
to  the  confines  of  Thessaly  and  Mount  Pindus. 
The  towns  of  Pydna  and  Methon6  enriched  the 
shore  with  the  benefits  of  arts  and  commerce. 
Nature  had  been  peculiarly  kind  to  the  inland 
country,  whose  shady  hills,  sequestered  groves 
and  fountains,  lovely  verdure,  and  tranquil  soli- 

'•  Diodoru»,  1.  xvl  p.  514. 
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tude,  rendered  it,  in  the  fanciful  belief  of  anti- 
quity, the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses ;  who 
borrowed  from  this  district  their  favourite  ap- 
pellation  of  Pterides.  According  to  the  same 
poetical  creed,  these  goddesses  might  well  envy 
the  mortal  inhabitants,  who  led  a  pastoral  life, 
enjoyed  happiness,  and  are  scarcely  mentioned 
in  history. 
That  Such  was  the  nature,  and  such  the  divisions 

voite^m"  ^^*  territory,  which  the  policy  and  resentment 
AtheiM.  of  Corinth  encouraged  to  successful  rebellion 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  Several  ma- 
ritime  communities  of  the  Chalcidic6"  took  re- 
fuge within  the  walls  of  Olynthus,  a  town  which 
they  had  built  and  fortified,  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  and  secure 
situation,  between  the  rivers  Olynthus  and  Am- 
nius,  which  flow  into  the  lake  Bolyca,  the  inmost 
recess  of  the  Toronaic  gulph.  The  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Potida^a,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and 
governed  by  annual  magistrates  sent  from  the 
mother-country,  yet  like  most  establishments  in 
the  Chalcidic^,  a  tributary  confederate"  of 
Athens,  likewise  strengthened  its  walls,  and  pre- 
pared to  revolt  But  the  Athenians  anticipated 
this  design  by  sending  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  which 

«« In  using  the  name  of  Chalcidic^  I  hare  followed  the  analogy  of 
the  Greek  language  rather  than  complied  with  custom;  yet  that  part 
of  the  MacedoDHin  coast,  usually  called  the  region  of  Chakis,  gave 
name  to  the  province  of  Chalcidic^  in  Syria,  as  Strabo  mentions  lo 
his  sixteenth  book;  wherein  he  explains  how  the  principal  division 
of  Syria  come  to  be  distinguished,  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
by  Grecian  appellations,  borrowed  from  the  geograpbj  described  in 
the  text 

»•  livftirnxn  ^wvTfkutt,    Thucydid. 
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having  entered  the  harbour  of  Potidaea,  com-  chap. 
manded  the  citizens  to  demolish  their  fortifi-  y  ^^'  , 
cations,  to  give  hostages  as  security  for  their 
good  behaviour,  and  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian 
magistrates.  The  Potidaeans  artfully  requested, 
that  the  execution  of  these  severe  commands 
might  be  suspended  until  they  had  time  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  and  to  remove  the  unjust 
suqiicions  of  their  fidelity. 

The  weakness  or  avarice  of  Anchestratus,  the  The  Athe- 
Athenian  admiral,  listened  to  this  deceitfiU  re-  Sbw  Pol 
quest,  and,  leaving  the  coast  of  Potidasa,  directed  ^^^"^ 
the  (operations  of  his  squadrons  against  places  of  ui^mi!  2. 
less  importtmce,  not  q>aring  the  dependencies  ^  ^*  "^^^ 
of  Macedon.    M/Banwhile  the  Potida^ns  sent  a 
public  but  illusive  embassy  to  Athens,  while  one 
more  effectual  was  secretly  dispatched  to  Corinth, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which 
they  were  supplied  with  two  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  a  brave  and 
enterprising  general.   These  troops  were  thrown 
into  the  place  during  the  absence  of  the  Athenian 
fleet;  and  the  Potida^ns,  thus  reinforced,  set 
their  enemies  at  defiance.    Incensed  at  this  in* 
telligence,  the  Athenians  fitted  out  a  new  fleet 
<rf  forty  sail,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Callias ;  who,  arriving  on  the 
coast  of  Macedon,  found  the  squadron  of  An- 
chestratus employed  in    the  siege  of  I^dna. 
Callias  judiciously  exhorted  him  to  desist  from 
that  enterprise,  comparatively  of  little  impor- 
tance, that  the  united  squadrons  might  attack 
Potidaea  by  sea,  while  an   Athenian  army  of 
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three  thousand  citizens,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
allies,  assaulted  it  by  land.  This  measure  was 
adopted,  but  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  soon 
offered  them  battle  almost  on  equal  terms, 
though  with  unequal  success.  Callius,  however, 
was  slain,  and  succeeded  by  Phormio;  who 
conducting  a  fresh  supply  of  troops,  desolated 
the  hostile  territory  of  Chalcis  and  Pieria ;  took 
several  towns  by  storm;  and,  having  ravaged 
the  adjoining  district,  besieged  the  city  of 
Potidaea, 

While  those  transactions  were  carrying  on  in' 
the  nort^,  the  centre  of  Greece  was  shaken  by 
toexaspe-  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  Corinthians 
Laced»-  and  their  Peloponnesian  confederates,  who  lost 
all  patience  when  their  citizens  were  blocked  up 
by  an  Athenian  army.  Accompanied  by  the 
deputies  of  several  republics  beyond  the  isthmus, 
who  had  recently  experienced  the  arrogance  of 
their  imperious  neighbour,  they  had  recourse  to 
Sparta,  whose  actual  power  and  ancient  renown 
justly  merited  the  first  rank  in  the  confederacy, 
but  whose  measures  ^*  were  rendered  slow  and 
cautious  by  the  foresight  and  peaceful  counsels  of 
the  wary  Archrdamus.  When  introduced  into 
the  Spartan  assembly^  the  representatives  of  all 
the  states  inveighed,  with  equal  bitterness, 
against  the  injustice  and  cruelly  of  Athens,  while 

*s  Plutarch  (in  Pericl.)  ascribes  the  backwardness  of  the  Spartans 
to  engage  in  war  to  the  advice  of  their  principal  magistrates,  bribed 
by  Pericles,  who  wished  to  gain  time  for  his  militarj  preparations;  a 
report  as  improbable  as  another  calumny,  that  they  were  bribed  by 
their  allies  to  take  arms  against  Athens  (Aristoph.  in  Pace).  The 
cause  of  their  irresolution,  assigned  in  the  text,  is  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  behaTiour  of  Archidamus. 
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each  described  and  exaggerated  the  weight  of  its  c  H  A  p. 
peculiar  grievances.  The  Megareans  complained  v  .  '  ^ 
that,  by  a  recent  decree  of  that  stern  unfeeling 
republic,  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  ports 
and  markets  of  Attica  *^ ;  an  exclusion  which, 
considering  the  narrowness  and  poverty  of  their 
own  rocky  district,  was  to  deprive  them  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life.  The  inhabitants  of  iEgina 
explained  and  lamented  that,  in  defiance  of 
recent  and  solemn  treaties,  and  disregarding  tlie 
liberal  spirit  of  Grecian  policy,  the  Athenians 
had  reduced  their  unfortunate  island  into  the 
most  deplorable  condition  of  servitude. 

When  other  stated  had  described  their  parti*  Speech  of 
cular  sufferings,  the  Corinthians  last  arose,  and  ^^^""" 
their  speaker  thus  addressed  the  Lacedsemonian 
assembly :  "  Had  we  come  hither,  men  of  Lace- 
dasmon !  to  urge  our  private  wrongs,  it  might  be 
sufficient  barely  to  relate  the  transactions  of  the 
preceding,  and  present  years.  The  revolt  of 
Corcyra,  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  are  facts  which 

*4  The  Megareans  were  accused  of  ploughing  some  consecrated 
lands :  they  were  accused  of  harbouring  the  Athenian  slaves,  fugitives, 
and  exiles ;  other  causes  of  complaint  might  easily  have  been  disco- 
vered or  invented  by  their  powerful  neighbours,  who  were  provoked 
that  such  a  small  community  on  their  frontier  should  uniformly  spurn 
their  authority.  But  the  malignly  of  codic  writers  ascribed  the  se- 
vere decree'against  Megara  to  an  event  equally  dugraceful  to  the  mo- 
rals of  Athens,  and  injurious  to  the  honour  of  Pericles.  The  follow- 
ing verses  are  translated  from  the  Achamensis  of  Arbtophanes : 

Juvenes  profecti  Megaram  ebrij  aufenint 

Simsetham  ex  scortatione  nobilem ; 

Megarensb  hinc  populus,  dolore  perictus^ 

Furatur  Aspasiae  duo  scorta,  baud  iropiger : 

Hinc  initium  belli  prorupit 

Universis  Graecis,  ob  tres  meritricubi. 
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CHAP,  speak  for  themselves :  but  the  attention  of  this 
^^'     assembly  should  be  directed  to  objects  more  im- 
portant than  particular  injuries,  however  flagrant 
and  enormous.    The  general  oppressive  83rstem 
of  Athenian  policy ;  — it  is  this  which  demands 
your  most  serious  concern ;  a  system  aiming  at 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  Ghrecian 
freedom,  which  is  ready  to  perish  through  your 
supine  neglect.    That  moderation  and  probity, 
men  of  Sparta !  for  which  your  domestic  councils 
are  justly  famous,  render  you  the  dupes  of  foreign 
artifice,  and  expose  you  to  become  the  victims 
of  foreign  ambition;  which,  instead  of  opposing 
with  prompt  alacrity,  you  have  nourished  by  un- 
seascmable  delay ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
fatal  error,  are  now  called  to  contend,  not  with 
the  infant  weakness,  but  with  the  matured  vigour 
of  your  enemies,  those  enemies,  who,  ever  un- 
satisfied with  their  present  measure  of  pro^erity, 
are  continually  intent  on  some  new  project  of 
aggrandisement.     How  different  from^our  slow 
procrastination  is  the  ardent  character  of  the 
Athenians !  Fond  of  novelty,  and  fertile  in  re- 
sources, alike  active  and  vigilant,  the  acccmi- 
pUshment  of  one  design  leads  them  to  another 
more  daring.    Desire,  hope,  enterprise,  success, 
follow  in  rapid  succession.    Already  have  they 
subdued  half  of  Greece ;  their  ambition  grasps  . 
the  whole.     Rouse,  then,  fi*om  your  lethargy, 
defend  your  allies,  invade  Attica,  maintain  the 
glory  of  Pdoponnesus,  that  sacred  deposit,  with 
which  being  entrusted  by  your  ancestors,  you 
are  bound  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity.*' 

12 
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Several  Athenians,  then  residing  on  private  chap, 
business  at  Sparta,  desired  to  be  heard  in  defence  v_^- 
of  their  country.  Equity  could  not  deny  the  answirwi 
request  of  these  voluntary  advocates,  who  spoke  *y  the  a- 
in  a  style  well  becoming  the  loftiness  of  their  ™*°** 
republic.  **  With  the  pride  of  superiority,  rather 
than  the  indignation  of  accused  innocence,  they 
afifected  to  despise  the  false  aspersions  of  their 
adversaries ;  and,  instead  of  answering  directly 
the  many  and  loud  clamours  against  their  pre- 
sumptuous abuse  of  power,  described,  with  swell* 
ing  encomiums,  ^*  the  illustrious  and  memorable 
exploits  of  their  countrymen;  exploits  which 
had  justly  raised  them  to  a  pre-eminence,  ac- 
knowledged by  their  allies,  uncontested  by  Spar- 
ta,  and  felt  by  Persia.  When  the  dignity  of 
Greece  required  of  her  to  chastise  the  repeated 
insults  of  that  ambitious  empire,  the  Spartans  * 
had  declined  the  conduct  of  a  distant  war; 
Athens  had  assumed  the  abandoned  helm,  and, 
after  demolishing  the  cruel  dominion  of  Barbae 
rians,  had  acquired  a  just  and  lawftil  sway  over 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  new 
subjects  of  the  republic  were  long  treated  rather 
as  fellow-citizens,  than  as  tributaries  and  vassals. 
But  it  was  the  natiu-e  of  man  to  revolt  against 
the  supposed  injustice  of  his  equals,  rather  than 
against  the  real  tyranny  of  his  masters.  Thig 
circumstance,  so  honourable  to  Athenian  lenity, 
had  occasioned  several  unprovoked  rebellions, 
which  the  republic  had  been  compelled  to  punish 
with  an  exemplary  severity.     The  apprehension 


*<  Thucydid.  I.  xliii.  &  seq. 
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CHAP,   of  future  commotions  had  lately  obliged  her  to 
^   ^^'^1  hold,  with  a  firmer  hand,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,  and  to  maintain  with  armed  power,  an 
'    authority  justly  earned,  and  strictly  founded  in 
nature,  of  which  it  is  an  unalterable  law,  that  the 
strong  should  govern  the  weak.     If  the  Spartans, 
in  violation  of  the  right  of  treaties,  thought  pro- 
per  to  oppose  this  immoveable  purpose,  Athens 
well  knew  how  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and  would, 
doubtless,  uphold  her  empire  with  the  same  valour 
and  activity  by  which  it  had  been  established," 
Pacific  ad-       Having  heard  both  parties,  the  assembly  ad- 
K^  ^Ar-   joumed,  without  forming  any  resolution.     But 
chidaraus;  jiext  day,  it  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  the  arrogance  and  usurpation  of  Athens  had 
already  violated  the  peace,  and  that  it  became  the 
prudence  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  no  long- 
er  to  defer  hostilities.     This  popular  current  was 
vainly  opposed  by  the  experienced  wisdom  of 
King  Archidamus,  who  still  counselled  peace  and 
moderation,  though  his  courage  had  been  conspi- 
cuously distinguished  in  every  season  of  danger. 
He  exhorted  his  countrymen  "  not  to  rush  blindly 
on  war,  without  examining  the  resources  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  own.  The  Athenians  were  pow- 
-erful  in  ships,  in  money,  in  cavalry,  and  in  arms ; 
of  all  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  destitute, 
or,  at  least,  but  sparingly  provided.  Whatever  pro- 
,  vocation,  therefore,  they  had  received,  they  ought 
in  prudence  to  dissemble  their  resentment,  until 
they  could  effectually  exert  their  vengeance. 
The  present  crisis  required  negociation ;  if  that 
failed,  the  silent  preparation  of  a  few  years  would 
enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  well-founded 
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hopes  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  their  con-  c  H  A  K 
federates/*     Had  this  moderate  language  made  ^ .  ^'  m 
any  impression  on  such  an  assembly,  it  would  oppogcdbjr 
have  been  speedily  obliterated  by  the  blunt  bold-  de8,*one*of 
ness  of  Sthenelaides,  one  of  the  Ephori,  who  theEphori. 
closed  the  debate.    "  Men  of  Sparta !  Of  the  long 
speeches  of  the  Athenians  I  understand  not  the 
drift.     While  they  dwell  with  studied  eloquence 
on  their  own  praises,  they  deny  not  to  have  in- 
jured our  allies.     If  they  behaved  well  in  the 
Persian  war,  and  now  otherwise,  their  demerit  is 
only  the  more  apparent.     Both  then,  and  now, 
we  are  still  the  same ;  and,  if  we  would  maintain 
our  character,  we  must  not  overlook  their  injust- ' 
ice.     They  have  ships,  money,  and  horses  ;  but 
we  have  good  allies,  whose  interests  we  must 
not  abandon.     Why  do  we  deliberate,  while  our  ^ 
enemies  are  in  arms  ?  Let  us  take  the  field,  with 
speed,  and  fight  with  all  our  might.'*     The  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  followed,  and  war  was 
resolved. 

This  resolution  was  taken  in  the  fourteenth  War  dc 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace ;  oiympT** 
but  near  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  before  the  pro-  JPi^'*  *• 
perest  measures  for  invading   Attica  could  be 
finally  adjusted  among  the  discordant  members 
of  so  numerous  a  confederacy.     It  consisted  of  Geneni 
all  the  seven  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ex-  ^y 
cept  Argos  and  Achaia,  the  first  of  which  from  J^JJJJ. 
'  ambition,  and  the  second  perhaps  from  moder- 
ation *^  preserved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 

■*  The  ambition  of  Argot  is  confirmed  by  the  subtequest  measures 
of  that  republic ;  the  moderation  of  Achaoa  it  suspected,  from  the  na- 
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a  suspicious  neutrality.  Of  the  nine  northern 
republics,  Acamania  alone  declined  joining  the 
allies,  its  coast  being  particularly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Corcyrean  fleets.  The  cities  of 
Naupactus  and  Platsea,  for  reasons  that  will  soon 
appear,  were  totally  devoted  to  their  Athenian 
protectors ;  whose  cause  was  likewise  embraced 
by  several  petty  princes  of  Thessaly.  But  all  the 
other  states  beyond  the  isthmus  longed  to  follow 
the  standard  of  Sparta,  and  to  humble  the  aspir- 
ing ambition  of  their  too  powerful  neighbour, 
taids  a  The  representatives  of  these  various  commu- 

MDbimy^   nities  having,  according  to  the  received  practice 
^^  "*•  of  Greece,  assembled  in  the  principal  city  of  the 
confederacy,  were  stimulated  to  action  by  the 
Corinthians,  who,  as  their  colony  of  Potidaea  was 
still  closely  besieged,  laboured  to  accelerate  re- 
prisals on  Attica,  by  exhibiting  the  most  advan- 
tageous prospect  of  the  approaching  war.    They 
observed,  "  That  the  army  of  the  confederacy,^ 
exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  far  out-numbered 
the  enemy,  whom  they  excelled  still  more  in 
merit,  than  they  surpassed  in  number.    The  one 
was  composed  of  national  troops,  fighting  for  the 
independence  of  those  countries  in  whose  go- 
vernment they  had  a  share  j  the  other  chiefly 
consisted  in  vile  mercenaries,  whose  pay  was 
their  government  and  their  country.    If  supplies 
<rf  money  were  requisite,  the  allied  states  would 
doubtless  be  more  liberal  and  forward  to  defend 
their  interest  and  honour,  than  the  reluctant 


tur«  of  the  Achaean  hnn,  which  have  been  ab^ady  mentioned,  and 
are  paittculariy  expiatoed  in  my  History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii«  c.  19. 
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tributaries  of  Athens  to  rivet  their  servitude  and'  chap. 
chains;  and,  if  still  more  money  should  be  y  ^' ^ 
wanted,  the  Delphic  and  Olympic  ^treasures  af- 
forded an  inexhaustible  resource,  which  could 
not  be  better  expended  than  in  defending  the 
sacred  cause  of  justice  and  of  Grecian  freedom." 
In  order  to  gain  full  time,  however,  for  settling 
all  matters  among  themselves,  the  confede- 
,  rates  dispatched  to  Athens  various  overtures  of 
accommodation,  which  they  well  knew  would  be 
indignantly  rejected.  In  each  embassy  they  rose 
m  tlidf  demands,  successively  requiring  the 
Athenians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Potidaea;  to 
repeal  their  prohibitpry  decree  against  Megara  j 
to  withdraw  their  garrison  from  ^gina ;  in  fine, 
to  declare  the  independence  of  their  colonies.  ^^ 

These  last  demands  were  heard  at  Athens  with  ^^^  ^ 

alarms  the 

a  mixture  of  rage  and  terror.    The  capricious  Atheni- 
multitude,  who  had  hitherto  approved  and  ad-  "^ 
mired   the    aspiring    views    of   Pericles,    now 
trembled  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which 
he  had  conducted  them.     They  had  hitherto 

*7  Besides  complying  with  the  demands  mentioned  in  the  text,  the 
Athenians  were  required  **  to  expel  the  descendants  of  those  impious 
men  who  had  profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva."  This  alluded  to  an 
e?ent  which  happened  the  first  year  of  the  45th  Olympiad,  or  598 
years  before  Christ.  Cylon,  a  powerful  Athenian,  having  seized  the 
citadel,  and  aq>iring  at  royalQr,  was  defeated  in  his  purpose  by  Me- 
gacles,  a  maternal  ancestor  of  Pericles,  who,  having  decoyed  the  asso- 
eiates  of  Cylon  from  the  temple  of  BAinerva,  butchered  them  with- 
out mercy,  and  with  too  little  respect  for  the  privileges  of  that  vene- 
rable sanctuary.  The  whole  transaction  is  particularly  related  by 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Solon,  The  renewal  of  such  an  antiquated 
complaint,  at  this  juncture,  pointed  particularly  at  Pericles,  and 
jhowed  the  o];»nion  which  the  Spartans  entertained  of  his  unrivalled 
influence  and  authority. 
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pushed  the  siege  of  Potidaea  with  great  vigour, 
but  without  any  near  prospect  of  success.  They 
must  now  contend  with  a  numerous  confederacy, 
expose  their  boasted  grandeur  to  the  doubtful 
chance  of  war,-  and  exchange  the  amusements 
and  pleasures  of  the  city  for  the  toils  and  hard- 
ships of  a  camp.  Of  these  discontented  mur- 
murs, the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Pericles  greedily 
availed  themselves  to  traduce  the  character  and 
Clamour  administration  of  that  illustrious  statesman.  It 
^'nst  was  insinuated,  that,  sacrificing  to  private  passion 
Pericles,  ^^q  interest  of  his  country,  he  had  procured  the 
imperious  decree,  of  which  the  allies  so  justly 
complained,  to  resent  the  personal  injury  cif 
his  beloved  Aspasia,  whose  family  had  been  in- 
sulted by  some  licentious  youths  of  '*  Meganu 
Diopeithes,  Dracofttides,  and  other  demagogues, 
derided  the  folly  of  taking  arms  on  such  a  frivo- 
lous pretence ;  and,  as  preparatory  to  the  impeach- 
mentof  Pericles  himself,  the  courts  of  justice  were 
fatigued  with  prosecutions  of  his  valuable  friends. 
Pereccu-  The  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  Phidias  the 
friends  "  Statuary,  reflected  more  lustre  than  they  could 
derive  from  the  protection  of  any  patron.  The 
character  of  Aspasia  was  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful 
kind.  To  the  natural  and  sprightly  graces  of 
Ionia,  her  native  country,  she  added  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments  of  mind  and  body ;  and 
having  acquired  in  high  perfection  the  talents 
and  excellencies  of  the  other  sex,  was  accused  of 
being  too  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  her  own. 
Scarcely  superior  in  modesty  to  Phryji6,  Tliais, 
or  Erigon6  **,  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  do* 

'•  See  above,  p.  201.  •»  See  aboTe,  p.  1 U. 
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quence  excited  universal  admiration  or  envy**,  chap. 
while  the  beauty  of  her  fancy  and  of  her  person  y  ^^'  , 
inspired  more  tender  sentiments  into  the  suscep* 
tible  breast  of  Pericles.  She  was  reproached,  not 
with  entertaining  free  votaries  of  pleasure  in  her 
family  (which  in  that  age  was  regarded  as  a  very 
allowable  commerce),  but  of  seducing  the  virtue 
of  Athenian  matrons ;  a  crime  severely  pimished 
by  the  laws  of  every  Grecian  republic  But  we 
have  reason  to  infer  innocence  in  this  particular, 
since  she  was  saved  by  Pericles  from  the  fury  of 
an  enraged  populace,  at  a  crisis  when  his  most 
strenuous  exertions  could  not  prevent  the  banish- 
ment of  Anaxagoras  and  Phidias. 

The  former  was  accused  of  propagating  doc-  Banish- 
tiines  inconsistent  with  the  established  religion ;  Anax^o- 
tlie  latter,  of  having  indulged  the  very  pardon-  j^.^. 
able  vanity  (as  it  should  seem)  of  representing 
himself  and  his  patron  on  the  sliield  of  his  ad- 
mired statue  of  Minerva.  There,  with  inimitable 
art,  Phidias  had  engraved  the  renowned  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  the  warlike  daughters  of 
the  Thermodon  ^* ;  he  had  depicted  himself  under 
the  figure  of  a  bald  old  man  raising  a  heavy  stone 
(an  allusion  to  his  skill  in  architecture),  while 
the  features  of  Pericles  were  distinguished  in  the 
countenance  of  an  Athenian  chief,  bravely  com- 
bating the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  though  his 
elevated  arm  hid  part  of  the  face,  and  in  some 
measure  concealed  the  resemblance.  ^  For  this 
fictitious  crime,  Phidias  was  driven  from  a  city 

«•  Plato  in  Menex.  ••  Lysias  Orat.  Funeb, 

••  Plut.  in  Pericl.  &  Aristot.  dc  Mund. 
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CHAP,  which  had  been  adorned  by  the  unwearied  la- 
.  J^'  .  hours  of  his  long  life,  and  ddiiarred  beholding 
those  wonders  of  art  which  his  sublime  genius 
had  created. 
Accusa-         The  accusatioa  <rf  the  principal  friends  of  Pe- 
tion  of      riclcs  paved  the  way  for  his  own.     He  was  re- 
proached with  embezzling  die  public  treasure ; 
but,  on  this  occasion^  plain  ikcts  confounded 
the  artifices  of  his  enemies.    It  was  proved,  that 
his  private  expences  were  justly  propcMtioned  to 
the  measure  of  his  patrimony  j  many  instances 
were  brought  of  his  goierous  contempt  of  wealth 
in  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  it  appeared, 
after  the  stricter  examination,  that  his  fortune 
had  not  increased  since  he  was  mtrusted  with 
the  exchequer.    This  honourable  display  of  un- 
shaken probity,  which  had  ever  formed  the  basis 
of  the  authority^  of  Perides,  again  reconciled 
to  him  the  unsteady  afiecticms  of  his  country- 
men, and  gave  resistless  foree  to  that  famous 
and  fatal  speech,  which  unalterably  determined 
the  war  of  Peloponnesus. 

**  This  teftunonjy  which  is  pveu  1^  the  impaitiiility  of  Thucy- 
didei^  destrojrs  at  once  the  numeroos  aspersioiis  of  the  comic  poets 
of  the  times  which  have  been  copied  by  Plutarch,  and  from  him  tran- 
scribed by  modem  compilers.  PerieleSy  it  is  said,  raised  the  war  of 
Peloponteswiv  merdy  for  his  own  c^nvemenoe  and  safisty ;  and  was 
encouraged  to  this  measure  by  the  advice  of  his  kinsman  Aldbiadeii 
then  a  boy;  who,  calling  one  day  at  his  house,  was  refused  admit- 
tance, *  because  Berides  was  occupied  in  conndering  haw  he  m^ 
best  sM^  his  accounts.'*  Let  him  ralhcr  consider,"  said  the  si^ 
clous  stripling, "  how  to  give  no  account  at  all."  Pericles  took  the 
4iint,  and  involved  his  country  in  a  war,  which  allowed  no  time  for 
examinii^  the  public  expenditure.  Such  anecdotes  may  amuse  those 
who  can  believe  them. 
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,   "  Often  have  I  declared,  Athenians !  that  we  chap. 
must  not  obey  the  unjust  commands  of  our  ene-  ^  /^^'^ 
mies.     I  am  still  firmly  of  that  mind,  convinced  He  justifies 
as  I  Ml  of  the  dangerous  vicissitudes  of  war  and  siu-M^d 
fortune;  and  that  human  hopes,  designs,  and  ^naintains 
pursuits,  are  all  fleeting  and  fallacious*     Yet,  in  sity  of  Uie 
the  present  crisis,  necessity  and  glory  should  ^^' 
alike  fix  us  to  this  immovable  resolution.    The 
decree  against  Megara,  which  the  first  embas^ 
required  us  to  repeal,  is  not  th^  cause  of  that 
hostile  jealousy  which  has  long  secretly  envied 
our  greatness,  and  which  has  now  more  openly 
conspired  our  destruction.    Yet  that  decree,  of 
which  some  men  have  q>oken  so  lightly,  involved 
the  honour  of  our  councils  and  the  stabihty  of 
our  empire.     By  pusillanimously  repealing  it,  we 
should  have  emboldened  our  enemies,  who,  not^ 
withstanding  our  proper  firmness  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  have  yet  successively  risen  to  higher  and 
more  arbitrary  demands ;  demands  which  merit 
to  be  answered,  not  by  embassies,  but  by  arms. 

"  The    flourishing    resources,    and     actual  explains 
strength,  of  the  republic,  afibrds  us  the  most  ^^^^ 
flattering  prospect  of  military  success.     Impreg-  and  re- 
nabiy  fortified  by  land,  our  shores  are  defended  the  re^ub- 
by  three  hundred  galleys  j  besides  a  body  of  ca-  ^><^» 
valry,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  together 
with  two  thousand  archers,  we  can  immediately 
take  the  field  with  thirteen  thousand  pikemen, 
without  draining  our  foreign  garrisons,  or  dimi- 
nishing  the  complete  number  of  sixteen  thousand 
men  who  defend  the  walls  and  fortresses  in  At- 
tica.     The  wealthy  seaports  of  Thrace   and 
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Macedon ;  the  flourishing  colonies  of  Ionia,  Eolia, 
and  Dona ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  extensive  coast 
of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  acknowledge,  by  annual 
contributions,  the  sovereignty  of  our  guardian 
navy,  whose  strength  is  increased  by  the  ships  of 
Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Corcyra,  while  the  smaller 
islands  furnish  us,  according  to  their  ability, 
with  money  and  troops.     Athens  thus  reigns 
queen  of  a  thousand^  tributary  republics,  and 
notwithstanding  the  expences  incurred  by  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  the  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  city,  she  possesses  six  thousand  talents  in 
her  treasury, 
which  he         "  The  situation  of  our  enemies  is  totally  the 
contrasu     revcrsc.    Animated  by  rage,  and  emboldened 
weakness    by  uumbers,  they  may  be  roused  to  a  transient, 
enSny  •      dcsultory  assault ;  but,  destitute  of  resources,  and 
divided  in  interests,  they  are  totally  incapable  of 
any  steady,  persevering  exertion.    With  sixty 
thousand  men  they  may  enter  Attica ;  and,  if  our 
unseasonable  courage  gives*them  an  opportunity, 
may  win  a  battle ;  but  unless  our  rash  impru- 
dence assists  and  enables  them,  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly prosecute  a  successful  war.     Indeed,  Athe- 
nians !  I  dread  less  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
than  your  own  ungovernable  spirit.     Instead  of 
being  seduced  from  your  security,  by  a  vain  de- 
sire to  defend,  against  superior  numbers,  your 
plantations  and  villas  in  the  open  country,  you 
ought  to  destroy  those  superfluous  possessions 

^Aristoph.  Venp.  He  sayi,  that  twenty  thousand  Athenians 
might  live  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  if  each  tributary  city  undertook 
to  protide  for  twenty  citisent.    V.  705,  &c 
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with  your  own  hands.     To  you,  who  receive  the  chap. 
conveniences  of  life  from  so  many  distant  de- 
pendencies, the  devastation  of  Attica  is  a  matter 
of  small  moment ;  but  how  can  your  enemies 
repair,  how  can  they  survive,  the  devastation  of 
the  Peloponnesus  ?     How  can  they  prevent,  or 
remedy,    this  fatal,    this  intolerable  calamity, 
while  the  squadrons  of  Athens  command  the  sur- 
rounding seas  ?    If  these  considerations  be  al- 
lowed their  full  weight ;  if  reason,  not  passion, 
conducts  the  war;   it  seems  scarcely  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  rob  you  of  victory.    Yet  let  diciatei  a 
us  answer  the  Peloponnesians  with  moderation,  ^^V? 
<<  that  we  will  not  forbid  the  Megareans  our  iK>nne- 
ports  and  markets,  if  the  Spartans,  and  other  ***"*' 
states  of  Greece,  abolish  their  exclusive  and  in- 
hospitable laws  :  that  we  will  restore  independ- 
ent governments  to  such  cities  as  were  free  at 
the  last  treaty  of  peace,  provided  the  Spartans 
engage  to  imitate  this  example:  that  we  are 
ready  to  submit  all  differences  to  the  impartial 
decision  of  any  equitable  tribunal ;  and  that, 
although  these  condescending  overtures  be  re- 
jected, we  will  not  commence  hostilities,  but 
are  prepared  to  repel    them  with    our    usual 
vigour.*'  ^    The  assembly  murmured  applause  j  which  it 
a  decree  was  proposed  and  ratified;  the  ambas-  dii!iiiS« 

of  war. 
<»  Id  examining  the  speech  ascribed  to  Pericles,  on  this  occasion 
by  Thucy^des,  the  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that  it  supposes  the 
knowledge  of  several  evento  omitted  in  the  preceding  narrative  of 
that  historian,  but  which  I  have  related  in  the  text  The  English 
speech  is  shorter  than  the  Greek,  but  contains  more  information, 
collected  from  Plutarch,  Diodorusi  Aristophanes,  and  the  sd  book  of 
Thucydides  himself. 
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sadors  returned  home  with  the  reply  dictated  by 
Pericles ;  which,  moderate  as  it  seemed  to  the 
Athenian  statesman,  sounded  like  an  immediate 
declaration  df  war  to  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies. 
The  The-       Six  months  after  the  battle  of  Potidaea,  the 

^AIM  SOP* 

prise  Pia-  Thebans,  who  were  the  most  powerful  and 
^^jj  the  most  daring  of  these  allies,  undertook  a  mi- 
ixxzvii.  s.  litary  enterprise  against  the  small  but  magnani* 
MsLj\th. '  mous  republic  of  Plataea.  Though  situate  in  the 
heart  of  Boeotia,  amidM  numerous  and  warlike 
enemies,  the  Platasans  still  preserved  an  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  Athens,  whose  toils  and 
triumphs  they  had  shared  in  the  Persian  war. 
Yet  even  this  feeble  community,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  hostile  Bceotians,  was  not  exempted 
from  domestic  discord.  Nauclides,  the  perfi- 
dious and  bloody  leader  of  an  aristocratical 
faction,  engaged  to  betray  the  Platsean  gates  to 
a  body  of  foreign  troops,  provided  they  enabled 
him  to  overturn  the  democracy,  and  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  political  adversaries,  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  personal  foes.  Eurymachus,  a 
noble  and  wealthy  Theban,  with  whom,  in  the 
name  of  his  associates,  this  sanguinary  agree- 
ment had  been  contracted,  entered  Piataeawith 
thiree  hundred  of  his  countrymen,  at  the  first 
watch  of  the  night ;  but,  regardless  of  their  pro- 
mise  to  Nauclides,  who  expected  that  they  would 
break  tumultuously  into  the  houses,  and  butcher 
his  enemies,  the  Thebans  formed  regularly  in 
Bxmsp  and  remained  quietly  in  the  market-place, 
having  issued  a  proclamation  to  invite  all  the 
citizens  indiscriminately  to    become   allies  to 
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Thebes.  The  Platceans  readily  accepted  a  pro-  chap. 
posal  which  delivered  them  from  the  terror  of  y  ^^;  ^ 
immediate  death.  But  while  they  successively 
ratified  the  agreement,  they  observed,  with 
mixed  shame  and  joy,  that  darkness  and  sur- 
prise had  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  the 
invaders.  Encouraged  by  this  discovery,  they 
secretly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Athens }  and, 
while  they  expected  the  assistance  of  their  dis- 
tant protector,  determined  to  leave  nothing 
untried  for  their  own  deliverance. 

The  night  was  spent  in  an  operation  not  less  Daring  en- 
daring  than  extraordinary.  As  they  could  not  [^i^. 
assemble  in  the  streets  'without  alarming  sus-  ^'^^^ 
picion,  they  dug  through  the  interior  walls  of 
their  houses,  and  fortified  the  outward  in  the 
best  manner  the  time  would  allow,  with  their 
ploughs,  carts,  and  other  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry. Before  day-break,  the  work  was  com- 
plete; when,  with  one  consent,  they  rushed 
furiously  against  the  enemy,  the  women  and 
children  animating  with  horrid  shrieks  and  ges- 
tures the  efforts  of  their  rage.  It  was  night,  and 
a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  augmented  the 
gloomy  terrors  of  the  battle.  The  Thebans  were 
unacquainted  with  the  ground ;  above  an  hundred 
fell  i  near  two  hundred  fled  in  trepidation  to  a 
lofty  and  spacious  tower  adjoining  the  walls, 
which  they  mistook  for  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city.  In  the  first  movements  of  resentment, 
the  Plataeans  prepared  to  bum  them  alive; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  deterred  them  from 
this  dangerous  cruelty.     Meanwhile  a  consi- 
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CHAP,  derable    body  of  Thebans  advanced    towards 

XV 

1  '  .  Plataea,  to  co-operate  with  their  countrymen* 
Their  progress  would  have  been  hastened  by  a 
fugitive  who  met  them,  and  related  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  enterprise,  had  not  the  heavy  rain 
so  much  swelled  the  Asopus,  that  an  unusual 
time  was  spent  in  crossing  that  river.  They  had 
scarcely  entered  the  Plataean  territory,  when  a 
second  messenger  informed  them,  that  their  un- 
fortunate companions  were  all  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  paused 
to  consider,  whether,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
Pl^tasan  walls,  where  they  could  not  perform  any 
immediate  service,  they  ought  not,  as  an  easier 
enterprise,  to  seize  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
who  were  dispersed  over  their  villages  in  the 
open  country. 
Th«r  8tra-  But  while  they  deliberated  on  this  measure^  a 
d^^png  Plataean  herald  arrived,  complaining  of  the  iin- 
banswSi.  J^^**  *"^  "™^^*  unexpected  infraction  of  the  peace, 
out  danger  by  a  daring  and  atrocious  conspiracy ;  command- 
ieivw!"'  ^^S  ^^^  Thebans  immediately  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Plataea,  if  they  hoped  to  deliver  their 
fellow-citizens  from  captivity ;  and  denouncing, 
if  they  refused  compliance,  that  their  country- 
men would  inevitably  be  punished  with  a  cruel 
death*  This  stratagem,  no  less  audacious  than 
artful,  prevailed  on  the  enemy  to  repass  the 
Asopus,  while  the  Platseans  lost  not  a  moment 
to  assemble  within  their  walls  the  scattered  in- 
habitants of  their  fields  and  villas ;  and  braving 
the  Theban  resentment,  the  immediate  efiects 
of  which  they  had  rendered  impotent,  massacred 
the  unhappy  prisoners  to  the  number  of  an  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty,  among  whom  was  Eurymachus,  chap. 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  expedition.  After  v  ^^'  . 
this  signal  act  of  vengeance,  they  strengthened 
the  works  of  the  place ;  transported  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  tributary  islands  of  Athens ; 
and,  that  they  might  more  securely  sustain  the 
expected  siege,  required  and  received  from  that 
republic  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions,  and  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  troops. 

The  sword  was  now  drawn,  and  both  parties  Prepara- 
seemed  eager  to  exert  their  utmost  strength.  Jjon*'*^*^ 
The  Spartans  summoned  their  confederates  to  both  sides. 
the  Isthmus ;  demanded  money  and  ships  from  '  ^^^' 
their  Italian  and  Sicilian  colonies ;  and  solicited 
assistance  from  the  Persian  monarch  Artaxerxes, 
and  from  Perdiccas  King  of  Macedon ;  both  of 
whom  naturally  regarded  the  Athenians  as  dan- 
gerous neighbours,  and  ambitious  invaders  of 
their  coasts.  The  people  of  Athens  also  conde- 
scended to  crave  the  aid  of  Barbarians,  and 
actually  contracted  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  Odrysians,  who  formed  the 
most  powerful  tribe  in  Upper  Thrace.  They  re- 
quired at  the  same  time  an  immediate  supply  of 
cavalry  from  their  Thessalian  allies,  while  their 
fleet  already  cruised  on  the  cogst  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  confirm  the  fidelity  of  the  surrounding 
islands ;  an  object  deemed  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  that  territory.  The  unex^ 
perienced  youth,  extremely  numerous  in  most 
republics  of  Greece,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
war.  The  aged  saw  and  dreaded  the  general 
commotion,  darkly  foretold,  as  they  thought,  by 
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CHAP,  ancient  oracles  and  prophecies,  but  clearly  and 
,   ^^',^i  recently  announced,  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
sacred,  and  hitherto  immovable  island  of  Delos. 
Such  was  the  ardour  of  preparation,  that  only  a 
few  weeks  after  the  surprise  of  Plataea,  the  Lace- 
^  daemonian  confederates,  to  the  number  of  sixty 

thousand,  assembled  from  the  north  and  south, 
at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  The  several  com- 
munities were  respectively  commanded  by  lead*- 
ers  of  their  own  appointment ;  but  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  Archidarous, 
the  Spartan  King, 
Archida-  ^^  *  couucil  of  the  chlefs^  that  prince  warmly 
mug  ad-  approved  their  alacrity  in  taking  the  field,  and 
confede-  cxtolled  the  greatuess  and  bravery  of  an  army, 
the  most  numerous  and  best  provided  that  had 
ever  followed  the  standard  of  any  Grecian  gene- 
ral. Yet  their  preparations,  he  said,  however  ex- 
traordinary, were  not  greater  than  their  enter*- 
prise  required.  They  waged  war  with  a  people 
not  less  powerful,  than  active  and  daring ;  who 
had  discernment  to  perceive,  •and  ability  to  im- 
prove, every  opportunity  of  advantage;  and  whose 
resentment  would  be  as  much  inflamed,  as  their 
pride  would  be  wounded,  by  the  approach  of  in- 
vading enemies.  It  seemed  probable,  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  allow  their  lands  to  be 
wasted,  without  attempting  to  defend  them.  The 
confederates,  therefore,  must  be  always  on  their 
guard ;  their  discipline  must  be  strict,  regular, 
and  uniform  ;  to  elude  the  skill,  and  to  oppose 
the  strength  of  Athens,  demanded  their  utmost 
vigilance  and  activity. 
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Archidamus,  after  leading  his  army  into  Attica  chap. 
seems  blameable  for  allowing  their  martial  ardour  v  ,  '^^ 
to  evaporate  in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Oeno6,  the  Lea<i« 
strongest  Athenian  town  towards  the  southern  ASca.^  / 
frontier  of  Bceotia.  This  tedious  and  unsuccess- 
ful operation  enabled  the  Athenians  to  com- 
plete, without  interruption,  the  singular  plan  of 
defence  so  ably  traced  by  the  bold  genius  of 
Pericles.  They  hastened  the  desolation  of  their 
own  fields  ;  demolished  their  delightful  gardens 
and  villas,  which  it  had  been  their  pride  to  adorn ; 
and  transported,  either  to  Athens  or  the  isles, 
their  valuable  effects,  their  cattle,  furniture,  and 
even  the  frames  of  their  houses.  The  numerous 
inliabitants  of  the  country,  towns,  and  villages, 
where  the  more  opulent  Athenians  commonly 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  flocked  to 
the  capital,  which  was  well  furnished  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  though  not  of  accommo- 
dation, for  such  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  strangers, 
with  their  families,  slaves,  or  servants.  Many 
people  of  lower  rank,  destitute  of  private  dwell- 
ings, were  obliged  to  occupy  the  public  halls,  the 
groves  and  temples,  the  walls  and  battlements. 
Even  persons  of  distinction  were  narrowly  and 
meanly  lodged ;  an  inconvenience  severely  felt " 
by  men  accustomed  to  live  at  large  in  the  coun- 
try, in  rural  ease  and  elegance.  But  resentment 
against  the  public  enemy  blunted  the  sense  of 
personal  hardship,  and  silenced  every  murmur 
of  private  complaint. 

Meanwhile  the  confederate  army,  having  raised  The  c<vi- 
the  siege  of  Oenoe,  advanced  along  the  eastern  ^v^^f 
frontier  of  Attica ;  and  within  eighty  days  after  '>ca. 
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the  surprise  of  Platea,  invaded  the  Thriasian 
plain,  the  richest  ornament  of  the  Athenian  ter- 
oiTnip.  ritory.  Having  wasted  that  valuable  district 
^a!c!\3i\  with  fire  and  sword,  they  proceeded  to  Eleusis, 
and  from  thence  to  Acharnae,  the  largest  borough 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  capital.  There  they  continued  an 
unusual  length  of  time,  gradually  demolishing 
the  houses  and  plantations,  and  daily  exercising 
every  act  of  rapacious  cruelty,  with  a  view  either 
to  draw  the  ejiemy  to  a  battle,  or  to  discover 
whether  they  were  unalterably  determined  to 
keep  within  their  walls ;  a  resolution  which,  if 
clearly  ascertained,  would  enable  the  invaders  to 
proceed  with  more  boldness  and  effect,  and  to 
carry  on  their  ravages  with  security,  even  to  the 
gates  of  Athens. 
The  Athe-  The  Athenians,  hitherto  intent  on  their  naval 
tort  thdr  preparations,  had  exerted  an  uncommon  degree 
iojuriet.  of  patience  and  self-command.  But  their  unruly 
passions  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  when 
they  learned  the  proceedings  in  Achamse.  The 
proprietors  of  that  rich  and  extensive  district 
boasted  that  they  alone  could  send  three  thou- 
sand brave  spearmen  into  the  field,  and  lament- 
ed, that  they  should  remain  cooped  up  in  dis- 
honourable confinement,  while  their  possessions 
feU  a  prey  to  an  hostile  invader.  Their  animated 
complaints  inflamed  the  kindred  ardour  of  the 
Athenian  youth.  It  appeared  unworthy  of  those 
who  had  so  often  ravaged  with  impunity  the  ter« 
ritories  of  their  neighbours,  patiently  to  behold 
the  desolation  of  their  own.  Interested  prieste 
announced  approaching  calamity ;  seditious  ora- 
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tors  clamoured  against  the  timid  councils  of  Pe-  chap. 
ricles  ;  the  impetuous  youth  required  their  gene-  .  J^^'  ' 
ral  to  lead  them  to  battle.     Amidst  this  popular 
commotion,  the  accomplished  general  and  states- 
man remained  unmoved,  bravely  resisting  the 
storm,  or  dexterously  eluding  its  force.     Though 
determined  not  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the 
confederates,  he  seasonably  employed  the  Athe- 
nian and  Thessalian  cavalry  to  beat  up  their 
quarters,  to  intercept  their  convoys,  to  harass, 
surprise,  or  cut  off  their  advanced  parties.  While 
these  enterprises  tended  to  divert  or  appease  the 
tumult,  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  sail  ra- 
vaged the  defenceless  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
A  squadron,  less  numerous,  made  a  descent  on 
Locris.     The  rebellious  inhabitants  of  jEgina 
were  driven  from  their  possessions,  and  an  Athe- 
nian colony  was  settled  in  that  island.     The 
wretched  fugitives,  whose  country,  had  long  ri- 
valled Athens  itself  in  wealth,  commerce,  and 
naval  power,  received  the  maritime  district  of 
Thyrea*  from  the  bounty  of  their  Spartan  pro- 
tectors. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings,  and  still  The  con- 
more  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  engaged  the  ^^^^ 
confederates  to  return  to  their  respective   re-  Attica. 
publics.     Having  advanced  by  the  eastern,  they 
retired  along  the  western  frontier  of  Attica; 
every  place  in  their  line  of  march  experiencing 
the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment  or  rapacity. 

••  This  district  lay  on  the  frontier  of  the  Argive  and  Lacedsino- 
nian  territory,  and  had  long  formed  an  object  of  contention  between 
those  republics.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  322, 523. 

10 
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CHAP.  Soon  after  their  retreat,  Perides,  towards  the 

.  ,-^  '^j  beginning  of  autumn,  led  out  the  Athenians  to 

ravage  the  neighbouring  and  hostile  territory  of 

Megara.    The  invading  army  was  accidentally 

observed  by  the  fleet,  while  it  returned  irom  the 

coast  of  Peloponnesus.    The  sailors  hastened  to 

Pericles     share  the  danger  and  plunder.     The   whole 

u^.     Athenian  force  thus  amounted  to  nearly  twenty 

thousand  men ;  a  number  far  more  than  sufficient 

to  deprive  the  industrious  Megareans  of  the 

hopes  of  a  scanty  harvest,  earned  with  infinite 

toil  and  care,    in    their   narrow  mountainous 

district* 

^The  winter  was  not  distinguished  by  any  im- 
portant expedition  on  either  side.  The  Corin- 
thians, long  inured  to  the  sea  in  all  seasons,  car- 
ried on  indecisive  hostilities  against  the  Athenian 
allies  in  Acamania.  During  this  inactive  portion 
of  the  year,  -the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their  ene- 
mies, were  employed  in  celebrating  the  memory 
of  the  slain,  with  much  funeral  pomp,  and  high 
encomiums  on  their  valour  ^ ;  in  distributing  the 

*7  This  mournful  solemnity,  as  practised  by  the  Athenians,  is  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  p.  120,  &  seq.  The  bones  of  the  de- 
ceased were  brought  to  a  tabernacle  previously  erected  for  receiving 
them.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral,  they  were  4:onveyed 
from  thence  in  cypress  coffins,  drawn  on  carriages,  one  for  ^ch 
tribe,  to  the  public  sepulchre  in  the  Ceramicus,  the  roost  beaudfol 
suburb  of  the  dty.  The  relations  of  the  dead  decked  out  the  re- 
mains of  their  friends  as  they  judged  most  proper  (See  Lysias  against 
Agoratus).  One  empty  bier  was  drawn  along  in  honour  of  those 
whose  bodies  had  not  been  recovered .  Persons  of  every  age,  and  of 
either  sex,  citizens  and  strangers,  attended  this  solemnity.  When 
the  bones  were  deposited  in  the  earth,  some  citizen  of  digm'ty  and 
merit,  named  by  the  state,  mounted  a  lofly  pulpit,  and  pronounced 
the  panegyric  of  the  deceased,  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Athenian 
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prizes  of  merit  among  the  surviving  warriors ;  chap. 
in  confirming  their  respective  alliances ;  and  in  v       ',^ 
fortifying  such  places  on  their  frontier  as  seemed 
most  exposed  to  military  excursions,  or  naval 
desc^its. 

The  return  of  summer  brought  back  into  Thcpiaguc 
Attica  the  Pelq>onnesian  Invaders ;  but  it  like-  in  Athens, 
wise  introduced  a  far  more  dreadful  calamity.  ^-  ^  ^*^- 
A  destructive  pestilence,  engendered  in  Ethiopia, 
infected  Egypt,  and  spread  over  great  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia.  History 
does  not  explain  by  what  means  this  fatal  disor- 
der  was  communicated  to  Ghreece.  The  year  had 
been  in  other  respects  remarkably  healthful.  As 
the  disease  first  appeared  in  the  Pirasus,  the  prin- 
cipal Athenian  harbour,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  that  it  was  imported  from  the  east, 
either  by  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  or  by  the 
ships  of  war,  which  annually  sailed  to  that 
quarter,  in  order  to  levy  money  on  the  tributary 
cities.  When  its  miserable  symptoms  broke  out 
in  the  Pirasus,  the  inhabitants  suspected  that  the 
^lemy  had  poisoned  their  wells.  But  it  soon  ex- 
tended over  the  adjoining  districts,  and  raged 


republic.  On  this  occasion,  Pericles  himself  had  been  appointed  to 
that  solemn  office.  He  performed  it  with  great  dignity.  His  speech, 
contuning  almost  as  many  ideas  as  words,  is  incapable  of  abridge 
ment ;  nor  does  its  nature  admit  the  insertion  of  it  intire  in  the  pre- 
sent  history,  in  which  eloquence  u  considered  merely  as  an  engine  of 
goTemment,  and  such  speeches  only  introduced  as  influenced  pubb'c 
resolutions  and  measures.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  obsenration, 
that  his  magnificent  displ^  of  the  advantages,  the  security,  and  the 
glory  of  Athens,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  unexpected  cala- 
mities which  soon  overwhelmed  his  unhappy  countr>'* 
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with  peculiar  violence  in  the  populous  streetf$ 
_   _    which  surrounded  the  citadel. 
pescrin-        The  malady  appeared  under  various  forms,  in 
tiTa"  ma-    different  constitutions ;  but  its  specific  symptoms 
^^>  •         were  invariably  the  same.     It  began  wiUi  a  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  head ;  the  eyes  were  red  and 
inflamed ;  the  tongue  and  mouth  had  the  colour 
of  blood.    The  pain  and  inflammation  descended 
to  the  breast  with  inexpressible  anguish ;  the 
skin  was  covered  with  ulcers ;  the  body  of  a  livid 
red ;  the  external  heat  not  sensible  to  the  touch, 
but  the  internal  so  violent,  that  the  slightest 
covering  could  not  be  endured.     An  insatiable 
thirst  was  an  universal  symptom;  and,  when 
indulged,  increased  the  disorder.    When    the 
bowels  were  attacked,^  the  patient  soon  perished 
through  debility.      Some  livc^d  seven  or  nine 
days,  and  died  of  a  fever,  with  apparent  remains 
of  strength.     The  life  was  saved  when  the  inter- 
nal vigour  diverted  the  course  of  the  disease  to- 
wards the  extremities.  Those  who  once  recovered 
were  never  dangerously  attacked  a  second  time, 
from  which  they  conceived  a  vain  hope  of  prov- 
ing thenceforth  superior  to  every  bodily  infir- 
Its  effects  mity.     The  disorder,  which  was  always  accom- 
mlikli.^      panied  with   an  extreme    dejection  of  spirits, 
often  impaired  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  me- 
mory.    All  remedies,   human  and  divine,  were 
employed  in  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
fatal  contagion.     The  miserable  crowds  expired 
in  the  temples,  preferring  unavailing   prayers 
to  the  gods.     A  shocking  spectacle  was  seen 
round   the  sacred  fountains,  where  multitudes 
lay    dead,    or  perished   in    agonising    torture. 
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At  length  all  medical  assistance  was  despised  ^^c  hap. 
and  all  religious  ceremonies  neglected. .  Conti-  v  ^'_- 
nually  suiGfering  or  apprehending  the  most  dread-  o°  moraU, 
fill  calamities,  the  Athenians  becaipe  equally 
regardless  of  laws  human  and  divine.  The  fleet- 
ing moment  only  was  theirs.  About  the  future 
they  felt  no  concern,  nor  did  they  believe  it  of 
concern  to  the  gods,  since  all^  good  or  bad,  alike 
perished.  Decency  no  longer  imposing  respect, 
the  only  pursuit  was  that  of  present  pleasure.  To 
beings  of  an  hour, .  the  dread  of  punishment 
formed  no  restraint ;  to  victims  of  misery,  con- 
science presented  no  terrors.  Athens  thus  ex- 
hibited at  once  whatever  is  most  afflicting  in 
wretchedness,  and  most  miserable  in  vice^  uniting 
to  the  rage  of  disease  the  more  destructive  fury 
of  unbridled  passions. 

While  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  these  accumulated  Dmata^ 
evils,  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  an  impla-  iuSou 
cable  enemy.  •  On  the  present  occasion,  the  oiytn^ 
confederates  advanced  beyond  Athens;  they  A.c.450! 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  miners  on  mount 
Laurium  jand,  having  ravaged  all  that  southern 

**  Hie  supposed  decree  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  Hippoerateiy 
saysy  that  his  scholars  showed  the  means  both  of  prevehting  and 
curing  the  pkgue.  Tai»  xf9  «>y ■«•>  off^aXm  >Mi^fi<<ig3al rwXMfiM^ ; 
puid  again,  'Orat  ta  Imrpucn  MtiOA  wv^akm  ow^n  rovt  jrcy«r9*^rar. 
Hippocrates,  p.  1290.  This  decree,  therefore,  as  well  ai  the  letters 
of  Ifippocrates,  mentioning  the  plague  at  Athens,  are  umiui^stiionabljr 
spurious.  The  malady  is  minutely  described  by  Thuc^dides^  Lu, 
c  xlriL;  by  Lucretius,  1.  tL  ver.  1 156.  &  seq.  Diodorus,  L  xii.  difv 
fers  widely  from  Uiem  both,  probably  having  copied  from  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus. .  Hippocrates  has  several  cases  of  the  pkigue  from 
Thasos,  Abdcra,  &c,  but  not  one  from  Athens.  See  Hippocrat  de 
Morbis  Epidem. 
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distriirty  as  well  as  the  coast  oppdsite  to  Eu^ceft 
and  Naxos,  they  traced  a  line  of  devastitioii 
along  the  Marathonian  shore,  the  gloriom  scene 
of  an  immortal  victory,  obtained  by  the  vdoor 
of  Athens,  in  defence  of  those  very  states  by 
which  her  own  territories  If  ere  now  so  crueQy 
desolated. 
Mignani-       ^f  conscious  wisdom  aiid  rectitude  werfe  not 
^^^     superior  to  every  assault  of  fortune,  the  tiianly 
soul  of  Pericles  must  have  sunk  under  the  welight 
of  such  multiplied  calitmities.    But  his  ifbrtitud^ 
still  supported  him  ;imldst  the  flood  of  pui>lic  and 
domestic  woe.    With  decent  and  magnanimous 
composure,  he  beheld  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
numerous  and  flourishing  fkmily,   sucbessivdy 
snatched  awky  by  the  rapkcibus  pestiletlce.    At 
the  funeral  of  the  last  of  his  sons,  he  dropped, 
indeed,  a  few  teluciant  tears  of  paternal  tender- 
nJBSS;  but  ashamed  of  this  momentary  weakness, 
he  bent  his  undejected  mind  to  the  defence  of 
the  republic.     Having  collected  an  hundred 
Athenian,  together  with  fifty  Chian  or  Lesbian 
Vessels,  he  saUed  through  the  Saronic  gulph,  and 
ravaged  the  unprotected  coasts  of  His,  Argos, 
and  Laconia.    While  this  armament  weighed 
anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  there  haf^nedan  eclipse 
of  the  sun**,  which  terrified  thfe  su{ierstitidus 
mariners,  whose  minds  were  already  clouded 
by  cdamiif.    Hfe  pilot  of  tiie  admiral  galley 
betrayed  me  most  unmianly  cowardice,  when 

«•  ipiutarch.  in  Pericl.  But  as  Thucydides  mentioDs  no  such  edspt€ 
that  sumroer,  altliougli  eztremelj  attentife  in  recording  such  phsno* 
nena,  we  may  suspect  the  chronology  of  Plutarch. 
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Pericles,  throwing  a  cloak  before  his  eyes,  asked,  chap. 
*«  whether  the  obscurity  surprised  him?*'  the  v  ^'   * 
pilot  answering  him  in  the  negative,  "  Neither,*' 
rejoined  Pericles,  "  ought  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
occasioned  by  the  intervention  of  a  revolving 
planet,  which  intercepts  its  light." 

Having  arrived  on  the   Argolic   coast,   the  Hisnnfor- 
Athenians  laid  siege  to  the  sacred  city  Epidaurus,  ^dluon^i 
whose  inhabitants  gloried  in  the  peculiar  favour  '**®  p«*o- 
of  ^sculapius.     The  plague  again  breaking  out  oiymp. 
in  the  fleet,  was  naturally  ascribed  to  the  ven-  a,*c?4jo. 
geance  of  that  offended  divinity.     They  raised 
the  siege  of  Epidaurus ;  nor  were  their  operations 
more  successful  against  Troezen6,   Hermion6, 
and  other  Peloponnesian  cities.     They  took  only 
the  small  fortress  of  Prasias,  a  sea-port  of  Laconia; 
after  which  they  returned  to  the  Piraeus,  afflicted 
with  the  pestilence,  and  without  having  per- 
formed any  thing  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  the 
armament,  or  the  public  expectation. 

The  Athenian  expedition  into  Thrace  was  still  Atheniaoi 
more  unfortunate.     Into  that  country  Agnon  fortunate 
conducted  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  co-  '"  Three*, 
operate  with  Phormio  in  the  siege  of  Potidaea. 
But  in  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  lost  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty  soldiers  in  the  plague ;  and  the 
only  consequence  of  his  expedition  was,  to  infect 
the  northern  army  with  that  melancholy  discurder. 

Hiese  multiplied  disasters  reduced  the  Athe-  Pericles 
nians  to  d^pair.     Their  sufferings  exceeded  ex-  ^  "^ 
ample  and  belief,  while  they  were  deprived  of  the 
oidy  expected  consolation,  the  pleasure  of  re- 
venge.    The  bulk  of  the  people  desired  peace  on 
Q  2 
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CHAP,  any  terms.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Sparta^ 
V  ^^\  ,  but  not  admitted  to  an  audience.  The  orators 
clamoured  and  traduced  Pericles.  The  undis^ 
ceming  populace  ascribed  their  misfortunes  to 
the  unhappy  efiect  of  his  councils  :  but  his  mag- 
nanimity did  not  yet  forsake  him  ;  and,  for  the 
The  mag-  last  time,  he  addressed  the  assembly :  "  Your 
Armies"'  anger,  Athenians !  occasions  no  surprise,  because 
of  his  last  it  comes  uot  unexpected.  Your  complaints  ex- 
the  Atfao-  cite  no  resentment,  because  to  complain  is  the 
right  of  the  miserable.  Yet,  as  you  mistake  both 
the  cause  and  the  measure  of  your  present  cala- 
mity, 1  will  venture  to  expose  such  dangerous, 
and,  if  not  speedily  corrected,  such  fatal  errors. 
The  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  explain :  it  is  just,  that  you, 
who  have  protected  and  saved,  should  govern 
Greece ;  it  is  necessary,  if  you  would  assert  your 
pre-eminence,  that  you  should  now  resist  the 
Peloponnesi^is.  On  maintaining  this  resolution, 
not  your  honour  only,  but  your  safety,  depends. 
The  sovereignty  of  Greece  cannot,  like  an  empty 
pageant  of  grandeur,  betaken  up  with  indig- 
ence, or  without  danger  laid  down.  That  well- 
earned  dominion,  which  you  have  sometimes  ex- 
ercised tyrannically,  must  be  upheld  and  de- 
fended, otherwise  you  must  submit,  without 
resource,  to  the  resentment  of  your  injured  allies, 
and  the  animosity  of  your  inveterate  enemies. 
The  hardships,  to  which  you  were  exposed  from 
the  latter,  I  foresaw  and  foretold;  the  pesti- 
lence, that  sudden  and  improbable  calamity,  it 
was  impossible  tor  human  prudence  to  conjec- 
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ture;  yet  great  and  unexpected  ts  our  misfor-  chap. 
tunes  have  been,  and  continue,  they  are  still  ac-  ^  ^\  ' 
tddental  and  transitory,  while  the  advantages  of 
this  necessary  war  are  permanent,  and  its  glory 
wiU  be  immortal.  The  greatness  of  that  empire 
which  we  strive  to  uphold,  extends  beyond  the 
territories  of  our  most  distant  allies.  Ctf  the  two 
elements,  destined  for  the  use  of  men,  the  sea 
and  the  land,  we  absolutely  command  the  one, 
nor  is  there  any  kingdom  or  republic,  or  confe- 
deracy, in  a  condition  to  dispute  our  dominion. 
Let  this  consideration  elevate  our  hopes ;  and 
personal  afflictions  will  be  drowned  in  the  tide  of 
public  prosperity.  Let  us  bear,  with  resignation, 
the  strokes  of  Providence ;  and  we  shall  repel, 
with  vigour,  the  assaults  of  our  enemies.  It  is 
the  hereditary  and  glorious  distinction  of  oiir  re- 
public, never  to  yield  to  adversity.  We  have 
defied  danger,  expended  treasure  and  blood;  and, 
amidst  obstinate  and  formidable  wars,  augmented 
the  power,  and  extended  the  fame,  of  a  city,  un- 
rivalled in  wealth,  populousness,  and  splendour, 
and  governed  bylaws  andinstitutions  worthy  of  its 
magnificence  and  renown.  If  Athens  must  perish, 
(as  what  human  grandeur  is  not  subject  to 
decay  ?)  let  her  never  fall,  at  least  through  our 
pusillanimity,  a  fall  that  would  cancel  the 
merit  of  our  former  virtue,  and  destroy  at  once 
that  edifice  of  glory  which  it  has  been  the  work 
of  ages  to  rear.  When  our  walls  and  harbours  are 
no  more  j  when  the  terror  of  our  navy  shall.have 
ceased,^nd  our  external  magnificence  have  fallen 
to  decay,  the  glory  of  Athens  shall  remain  :  this 
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is  the  prize  which  I  have  hitherto  exhorted,  aad 
«till  exhort  you  to  defend,  regardless  of  the  cUu 
mours  of  sloth,  the  suspicions  of  cowardice,  or 
the  persecution  of  envy.*' 
Death  and      Such  wcre  the  Sentiments  of  Pericles,  who,  on 
of  Pttic^  this  occasion,  declared  to  his  assembled  country- 
piyinp.      iijgn^  y^nii  the  freedom  of  conscious  merit,  that 
A.  c.  429.  he  felt  himself  inferior  to  none  in  wisdom  to  dis- 
cover, and  abilities  to  explain  and  promote,  the 
measures  most  honourable  and  useful ;  that  he 
was  a  sincere  and  ardent  lover  of  the  republic, 
unbiassed  by  the  dictates  of   selfishness,   un- 
seduced  by  the  allurements  of  partiality.     The 
anger  of  the  Athenians  evaporated  in  imposing 
on  Irim  a  small  fine,  and  shortly  afterwards,  they 
re-elected  him  general.   The  integrity  and  manly 
firmness  of  his  mind  restored  the  fainting  courage 
of  the  republic.     They  rescued  the  dignity  of 
Pericles  from  the  rage  of  popular  frenzy ;  but 
they  could  not  defend  his  life  against  the  infec- 
tious malignity  of  the  pestilence.     He  died  two 
years  and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war.    The  character  which  he  draws  of  him- 
self is  confirmed  by  the  impartial  voice  of  history, 
which  adds  a  few  circumstances  fitted  to  con- 
firm the  texture  of  a  virtuous  and  lasting  fame. 
During  the  first  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
he  declared  that  he  would  convey  his  extensive 
and  valuable  estate  to  the  public,  if  it  should  be 
excepted  from  the  general  devastation,  by  the 
policy  or  the  gratitude  of  Archidamus,  his  here- 
ditary guest  and  friend.  ~    Yet  this  generous 

3«  Thucydid.  p.  los. 
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patriot  lived  with  the  most  exemplary  oeconomj  chap. 
in  his  personal  and  domestic  expence.  His  death-  v  ^^'  ^ 
bed  was  surrounded  bj  his  numerous  admirers, 
who  dwelt  with  complacence  on  the  illustrious 
exploits  of  his  glorious  life.  While  they  recounted 
the  wisdom  of  his  ^vemment,  and  enimierated 
the  long  series  of  his  victories  by  sea  and  land, 
*^  You  forget,'*  said  the  dying  statesman  and 
sage,  "  you  forget  the  only  valuable  part  ,of  my 
character :  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  was  ever 
compelled,  through  any  action  of  mine,  to  assume 
j^  mourning  robe/**'  He  expired,  teaching  an 
invaluable  lesson  to  human  kind,  that  in  the  last 
important  hour,  when  all  other  objects  disappear, 
4>r  totaEy  lose  their  value,  the  recollection  of  an 
innocent  life  is  still  present  to  ^e  mind,  and 
still  afibrds  consolation,  more  valuable  than  Feri- 
des  could  derive  from  his  nine  trophies  erected 
over  the  enemies  of  his  country,  from  his  long 
and  prosperous  administration  of  forty  years,  the 
depth  of  his  political  wisdom,  the  pre*^minwce 
of  his  militaiy  and  naval  skill,  and!  the  liilmQital 
hme  of  his  matchless  eloquence. 

»•  Plut.  In  Pcricl. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Sub$equaU  Events  of  the  War.  ^PlaUM  taken.  ^BevoU 
of  Lesbos. — Descriptum  and  History  qfthat  Idand.-^ 
Nature  of  its  political  Connection  with  Athens. — Address 
,  qf  Lesbos*  —  Its  Capital  besieged  by  the  Athenians.  — 
Measures  cfthe  Peloponnesiansfor  relieving  it.  — ItSty- 
leni  surrenders. — Deliberations  in  Athens  concerning 
the  Treatment  of  the  Prisoners.  —  ttesetOement  qf  the 
J^irs  qf  Lesbos.  —  The  Corinthians  Jbm^  Factions 
in  Cora/ra.^^  Sedition  in  that  Island.  —  The  contend-^ 
ing  Factions  respectiody  supported  by  the  Athenians  atid 
Pekponnesians.  —  Progress^  Termination^  and  Con^ 
sequences  qfihe  Sedition. 

CHAP.  The  dignity  and  vigour  of  the  rq>ublic  seemed 
.  ^'  .  to  perish  with  Perides,  and  several  years  elapsed, 
ETents  of  scarcely  distinguished  by  any  event  that .  tended 
foUoidng  to  ^^  ^^  uniformily,  much  less  to  decide  the 
g«  o^  fortune,  of  the  war.  While  the  Peloponnesians 
oiymp/  invaded  Attica,  the  Athenian  fleet  annually  rav- 
^cTJiM  *g®d  t^^  ^^^^*  ^^  Peloponnesus.  In  vain  tlie  in- 
habitai^ts  of  that  country,  little  accustomed  to 
the  sea,  collected  ships  and  used  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  contend  with  the  experienced  skill  of 
the  Athenian  mariners.  They  were  always  de- 
feated, and  often  by  an  inferior  force ;  one  proof 
among  many,  that,  naval  superiorily  is  slowly  ac- 
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Quired,  and  dowly  lost.  Neither  the  Athenians  chap. 
nor  the  Peloponnesians  derived  any  efiectual  ^  ^]  ^ 
assistance  from  their  respective  alliances  with 
Sitalces  and  Perdiccas.  The  former,  reinforced 
by  many  independent  tribes  of  Thrace,  who  were 
allured  to  his  standard  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
poured  down  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
on  the  Macedonian  coast  But  a  hasly  agree- 
ment between  the  two  kings  dissipated  that 
numerous  and  desultory  band  with  the  ^  same 
rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  collected.  ^ 

One  benefit,  indeed,  the  Athenians  received 
from  Sitalces,  if  that  can  be  reckoned  a  benefit, 
which  enabled  them  to  commit  an  action  of  enor- 
mous cruelty.  He  put  into  their  hands  Aristaeus, 
the  Corinthian,  a  bold  and  determined  enemy  of 
their  republic;  and  actually  travelling  through 
Thrace  into  Persia,  to  solicit  money  from  Artax- 
erxes  to  support  the  war  against  them.  Both 
Aristaeus  and  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  death. 

The  success  of  the  adverse  parties  was  equally  Taking  of 
balanced  in  the  sieges  of  Potidceaand  Plataea.  qJ***^ 
The  former,  having  surrendered  on  capitulation,  ixxxvii.  4. 
was  occupied  by  new  inhabitants.    The  expelled 
citizens  retired  to  Olynthus  and  other  places  of 
the  Chalcidic^,  where  they  strengthened  and 
exasperated  the  foes  of  Athens.    Platasa  also  ofpiatsa. 
capitulated,  after  a  long  and  spirited  resistance  2|jJJSi.2. 
during  five  years.    Notwithstanding  the  warm  AC. 427. 
and  affecting  remonstrances  of  the  citizens  who 

» ThiK^did.  p.  167—170. 
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CHAP,  luul  acted  such  an  illustrioui  part  in  tfaue  P^rgiM 
^^^.  war,  when  the  Theban$  behaved  most  di^grac^- 
iixilly,  the  capitulatkm  was  shaiaefully  vkdated 
by  the  Spartans,  who  Bacrificed  to  liie  resentmeat 
<^  Thebes,  the  eternal  enemy  of  Plal^a,  two 
Jbundred  brave  men,  wJiose  courage  md  iSdeltty 
merited  a  better  fate.    But  the  youth  of  FlaUeit 
^8tiH  flourished  in  llie  bosom  of  Athens,  and  weie 
destined,  ian  a  future  age,  to  re-assume  die  dig- 
nity of  independent  government,  which  always 
formed  the  highest  ambition  of  tbeir  smaijl  but 
magnanimous  community. 
Revolt  of       Among  the  transactions  of  this  otherwise  uo- 
^^^^^'     important  period,  happened  the revoltof  Le^iios, 
,and  the  sedition  of  Corqyra.    Both  events  de^ 
ily  affected  the  intenests  of  Athens;    and  the 
former  i^  distinguished  by  such  circumstances  as 
j^erve  to  illustrate  the  political  arrangqiiient?  (>f 
the  times,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a  striking  but 
.gloomy  picture  of  Grecian  manners. 
Defcrip-        The  island  of  Lesbos,  extending  above  an.bun- 
^!^of  dred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,   is  the 
tbatbUd.  largest,  except  Euboea,  in  the  iEgsean  sea.    Ori- 
ginally planted  by  £olians,  .Lesbos  was  the  mo- 
uther of  many  Eolic  colonies.     They  were  esta- 
blished on  the  opposite  continent,  andsepanted 
;from  their  metrppolis  by  a  strait  of  £(even  miles, 
wfaich.expands  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Tlieb^  ap4 
is  beautifully  diversifi^  by  the  Hecatonne^i^n 
.  ; and /Arginuasian. isles,  of  old  sacred  to  ApoUo. 
The  hiq[>py  temperature  of  the  clinjiate  of  I^esbos 
conspired  with  the  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  to 
produce  those  delicious  fruits  and  those  exquisite 
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wines,  whidi  are  still  acknowledged  by  modem  chap. 
travellers  to  deserve  the  encomiums  so  liberally  ^^^^^ 
bestowed  on  the'm  by  ancient  writers.^     The 
convenience  of  its  harbours  furnished  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delight- 
ful island,  which,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
was  reckoned  populous  and  power&l,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  Greece,  at  that  time,  governed  by 
the  moderate  jurisdiction  of  hereditary  princes. 
The  ^buse  of  royal  power  occasioned  the  disso- 
lution of  monarchy  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  isles.     The  rival  cities  of  Mitylen6 
and  Methymna  contended  for  republican  pre- 
eminence.    The  former  prevailed,  and  having 
reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities  of  in- 
ferior note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  island,  and  conquered 
a  considerable  part  of  Troas.     Meanwhile  the 
internal  government  of  Mitylen6  was  often  dis- 
turbed by  sedition,  and  sometimes  usurped  by 
tyrants.    The  wise  Pittacus,  contemporary,  and 
rival  of  Solon,  endeavoured  to  remedy  these  evils 
by  giving  his  countrymen  a  body  of  laws,  com- 
prised in  six  hundred  verses,    which  adjusted 
their  political  rights,  and  regulated  their  beha- 
viour and  manners.    The  Lesbians  afterwards 
underwent  those  general  revolutions,  to  which 
both  the  islands  and  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor 
were  exposed   from   the  Lydian    and  Persian 
power.    Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Persia  by 

*  Mods,  de  Guys,  Tournefort,  &c  agree  with  Horace  (pasnin) 
and  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  584 — 657.  from  whom  the  following  particu- 
lars, hi  the  text,  concemibg  Lesbos,  are  extracted. 
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CHAP,  the  successful  valour  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the 
^^'  J  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all  the  Greek  settlements 
around  them,  spumed  the  tyrannical  authority 
of  Sparta  and  Pausanias,  and  ranged  themselves 
iinder  the  honourable  colours  of  Athens,  which 
they  thenceforth  continued  to  respect  in  peace, 
and  to  follow  in  war. 
Nature  of  ^  ^^^  cxcrcise  of  powcr,  the  Athenians  dis- 
itspoiidcai  played  principles  totally  different  from  those  by 
tbn  with  which  they  had  attained  it  The  confederacy 
Athens,  between  Athens  and  Lesbos  was  still  supported, 
however,  by  mutual  fear,  rather  than  by  reci- 
procal affection.  During  peace,  the  Lesbians 
dreaded  •  the  navy  of  Athens ;  the  Athenians 
feared  tx>  lose  the  assistance  of  Lesbos  in  war. 
Besides  this,  the  Athenians  were  of  the  Ionic, 
the  Lesbians  of  the  Eolic,  race ;  and  the  latter 
justly  regretted  that  the  allies  of  Athens  should 
be  successively  reduced  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
jects. They  perceived  the  artful  policy  of  that 
republic  in  dlowing  the  Chians  and  Lesbians 
alone  to  retain  the  semblance  of  liberty.  While 
the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  still  free  in  appearance, 
assisted  in  subduing  the  other  confederates  of 
Athens,  that  ambitious  republic  was  always  fur- 
nished with  a  plausible  justification  of  her  general 
oppression  and  tyranny ;  since  it  was  natural  to 
imagine  that  men,  left  to  the  unrestrained  liberty 
of  choice,  should,  in  matter^  indifierent  to  them- 
selves, prefer  the  cause  of  justice  to  that  of  usurp- 
ation. But  even  the  apparent  freedom  which 
the  Lesbians  enjoyed  had  become  extremely  pre- 
carious.   They  felt  themselves  under  a  disagree- 
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able  necessity  to  soothe,  to  bribe,  and  to  flatter  the  chap. 
Athenian  demagogues,  and  in  all  their  transac*  ^  ^'  ^ 
tions  with  that  imperious  people,  to  testify  morti- 
fying deference  or  abject  submission.  Notwith- 
standing their  watchAil  attention  never  design- 
edly to  oflend,  they  were  continually  endangered 
by  the  quarrelsome  humour  of  a  capricious  mul- 
titude, and  had  reason  to  dread,  lest,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  unexpected  gust  of  passion,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  demolish  their  waUs,  and 
to  surrender  their  shipping;  the  punishments 
already  inflicted  on  such  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  as  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Athens. 

This  uneasy  situation  naturally  disposed  the  M^J"*^^ 
Lesbians,  amidst  the  calamities  of  the  second  inam  pre- 
Peloponnesian  invasion,  heightened  by  the  plague  "S^^ 
at  Athens,  to  watch  an  opportunity  for  revolt,  ▼^^l^ 
The  following  year  was  employed  in  assembling 
the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  island  within  the 
walls  of  Mitylen^,  in  strengthening  these  walls, 
in  fortifying  their  harbours,  in  augmenting  their 
fleet,  and  in  collecting  troops  and  provisions  from   . 
the  fertile  shores  of  the  Euxine.    But  in  the  01;id|>. 
foiuiiiyearof  the  war,  their  design,  yet  unripe  a-O^w! 
for  execution,  was  made  known  to  the  Athenians 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbours 
and  enemies  of  Lesbos,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens 
of  Methymna,  the  ancient  rival  of  Mitylen^  and 
by  several  malcontents  in  the  Lesbian  capital. 
Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  such  power- 
ful testimonies,  the  Athenian  magistrates  affected 
to  disbelieve  intelligence  which  their  distressed 
circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  alutning.  The 
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CHAP.  Lesbians,  it  was  said,  could  never  think  of  for- 
,  y^'  .  saking  the  alliance  of  a  country  which  had  alwa}rs 
treated  them  with  such  distinguished  favour, 
how  powerfully  soever  they  might  be  urged  to 
that  measure  by  the  Thebans,  their  EoHan  bre- 
thren, and  the  Spartans,  their  ancient  confede- 
rates. Ambassadors,  however,  were  sent  to 
Lesbos,  desiring  an  explanation  of  rumours  so 
dishonourable  to  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  the 
island. 
AcdYity  of  I'he  ambassadors  having  confirmed  the  report, 
^^^^  Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  intending 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise,  while  they  cele- 
brated, with  universal  consent,  the  anniversary 
festival  of  Apollo,  on  the  promontory  of  Malea. 
But  this  design  was  rendered  abcMrtive  by  the 
diligence  of  a  Mitylenian  traveller,  who,  passing 
from  Athens  to  Euboea,  proceeded  southward  to 
Geraistos,  and,  embarking  in  a  merchant  vessel, 
reached  Lesbos  in  leas  than  three  days  frcnn  the 
time  that  he  undertook  this  important  service. 
His  seasonable  advice  not  only  prevented  the 
Mitylenians  from  leaving  their  city,  but  pie- 
pared  them  to  appear,  at  the  arrival  of  the  enemy, 
in  a  tolerable  posture  of  defence.  This  state  of 
preparation  enable  them  to  obtain  from  Cleip- 
pidas,  the  Athenian  admiral,  a  suspension  (^ 
hostilities,  until  they  dispatched  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  to  remove,  as  they  pretended,  the 
groundless  resentment  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
ample  satisfaction  to  the  magistrates. 
Addreuof  On  the  part  of  the  Lesbians,  this  transactaoo 
^^*^      was  nothing  more  than,  a  ccmtrivance  to  gain 

14 
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time.    They  expected  no  favoar  or  forgivelness  c  tt ap. 
from  iht  Athenian  assembly;  and  while  thit  v^^^^L^ 
iHusive  negociation  Wad  cairying  on  at  Athens,  Oiyrog. 
other  ambassadors  repaired  secretly  to  Sparta,  re-  a.  c?4«t! 
questing  that  the  Lesbians  might  be  admitted 
into  t^te  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  thus 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  powe^rftd  league. 
The  Spartans  referred  them  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, which  was  to  be  soon  held  at  Ol3rmpia,  to 
solemnize  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  Grecian 
festivals.     Aftet  the  games  were  ended,  and  the 
Athenians,  who  little  suspected  that  such  matters 
wete  in  agitation,  had  returned  home,  the  Lesbian 
ambassadors  were  fkvourably  heard  in  a  general 
convtention  of  the  Peloponnesian  representatives 
or  deputies,  from  whom  they  received  assurance 
of  immediate  and  effectual  assistance. 

This  promise,  however,  was  not  punctually  Mityien^ 
performed.     The  eyes  of  the  Athenians  opened  ^^^^ 
to  their  danger  j  and,  while  the  Peloponnesians 
prepared  or  deliberated,  their  more  active  ene- 
liiies  had  already  taken  the  field.    Various  skir- 
mishes, in  which   the  islanders   showed   little 
vigour  in  their  own  defence,  engaged  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  to  send, 
on  the  first  summons,  considerable  supplies  of 
troops  to  their  Athenian  confederates ;  but,  as 
the  Combined  forces  were  stfll  insuficierit  com- 
pletely to  invest  Mitylen^,  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment was  sent  from  Athens,  and  before  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  the  place  was  blocked  up 'by 
land,   while  an   Athenian  fleet  occupied   the 
harbour. 

The  unfkvourable  season,  and  still  more,  that  M*?*"^ 
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CHAP.^  dilatoriness  which  so  often  obstructed  the  mea'* 
.^y^  M  sures  of  the  confederates,  prevented  timely  aid 
lopon^       from  arriving  at  Mi4ylen6.    But,  in  order  to 
^1^^^  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  new  allies, 
the  Peloponnesians  assembled  a  considerable  ar- 
mament at  the  isthmus,  intending  to  convey 
their  ships  over  land  from  Corinth  to  the  sea  of 
Athens,  that  they  might  thus  infest  the  Athenian 
shores  with  their  fleet,  while  the  army  carried 
on  its  usual  ravages  in  the  central  parts  of  Attica. 
The  activity  of  the  Athenians  defeated  this 
design.    Notwithstanding  their  numerous  squa- 
drons on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  Thrace, 
and  Lesbos,  they  immediately  fitted  out  an  hun- 
dred sail  to  defend  their  own  shores.    The  Pelo^ 
ponnesian  sailors,  who  had  been  hastily  collected 
from  the  maritime  towns,  soon  became  disgusted 
with  an  expedition  attended  with  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulties ;  and,  as  autumn  advanced,  the  militia 
from  the  inland  country  grew  impatient  to  return 
to  their  fields  and  vineyards.    During  winter, 
the  Mitylenians  were  still  disapppointed  in  their 
hope  of  relief.    They  were  encouraged,  however, 
to  persevere  in  resistance,  by  the  arrival  of 
Salsethus,   a  Spartan  general  of  considerable 
merit,  who  having  landed  in  an  obscure  harbour 
of  the  island,  travelled  by  land  towards  Mitylen6 ; 
and,  during  the  obscurity  of  night,  passed  the 
Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  through  favour 
of  a  breach  made  by  a  torrent    Sala^us  gave 
the  besieged  fresh  assurances  that  a  powerful 
fleet  would  be  sent  to  their  assistaQce  early  in 
the  spring;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Athenians  should  be  harassed  by.  an  invasion 
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More  terrible  and  destructive  than  any  which  chap. 
they  had  yet  experienced.  v  ^^\  j 

The  latter  part  of  the  promise  was  indeed  per-  imprudent 
formed.  The  Peloponnesians  invaded  Attica.  ^iS^^^ 
WTiatever  had  been  spared  in  former  incursions,  oiymp. 
now  fell-  a  prey  to  their  fury.  But  after  spring  "a^i?! 
had  considerably  advanced,  the  long-expected 
fleet  was  looked  for  in  vain.  The  same  procras- 
tination and  difficulties  still  retarded  the  prepar- 
ations of  the  confederates ;  and  when  at  length 
forty  sail  were  collected,  the  command  was 
bestowed  on  the  Spartan  Alcidas,  a  man  totally 
devoid  of  that  spirit  and  judgment  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  naval  commander.  Instead  of 
sailing  directly  to  the  relief  of  Mitylen6,  he 
wasted  much  precious  time  in  pursuing  the  Athe- 
nian merchantmen,  in  harassing  the  unfortified 
islands,  and  in  alarming  the  defenceless  and  un- 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Ionia,  who  could  scarcely 
recover  from  their  astonishment,  at  seeing  a  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet  in  those  seas.  Many  trading 
vessels,  that  sailed  between  the  numerous  islands 
and  harbours  on  that  extensive  coast,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alcidas;  for  when  they  descried  his 
squadron,  they  attempted  not  to  avoid  it ;  many 
fearlessly  approached  it,  as  certainly  Athenian. 
In  consequence  of  this  imprudence,  Alcidas  took 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  butchered 
in  cold  blood  at  Myonnesus. 

This  barbarity  only  disgraced  himself,  and  in-  Mtyicn^ 
jured  the  Spartan  cause  in  Asia,  many  cities  of  qI^^^^' 
which  were  previously  ripe  for  revolt.     Before  ixxxviu.  2. 
he  attempted  to  accomplish  the  main  object  of 
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CHAP  his  expedition,  the  opportunity  was  for  et^er : 
v^^^j  by  the  surrender  of  Mitylen6.  Despair  ofassisdh 
ance,  and  scarcily  of  provisions,  had  obliged 
Salflsthus,  who  began  himself  by  this  time  to  sad- 
pect  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  succouring  the  place,  to  arm  '  th^ 
populace,  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  on 
the  Athenian  lines.  But  the  lower  ranks  of  men, 
who  irr  LesboB,  as  well  as  in  all  the  Grecian  isles, 
naturally  fkvoured  the  cause  of  Athens^  the 
avowed  patron  of  democracy,  no  sooner  received 
their  armour,  than  they  refused  to  obey  th^ 
superiors,  and  threatened,  that  unless  the  com 
wei«  speedily  brought  into  the  maricet*place,  and 
equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  they  would 
instantly  submit  to  the  besiegers.  The  aristo- 
cratical  party  prudently  yielded  to  the  torrent  a£ 
popular  fiiry,  which  they  had  not  strength  to  re- 
sist ;  and  justly  apprehensive,  lest  a  more  obsti- 
nate defence  might  totally  exclude  them  from 
the  benefit  c^*  capitulation,  they  surrendered  to 
Fbches,  the  Athenian  commander,  on  condition 
that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  enslaved  or 
put  to  death,  until  their  agents,  who  wece  imme- 
diately sent  to  tm{dore  the  clemeocy  of  Athens, 
should  return  witii  the  sentence  itf  that  r^ublic 
TeiTor  of  Hie  terms  were  accepted  and  ratified ;  but  such 
hU^  cai>.  weie  the  furious  resentments  which  prevailed  in 
^^^  that  age,  such  the  dark  suq)icion8,  and  such  the 
total  disregard  to  all  laws  of  justice  and  humanity, 

>  He  gare  the  populace,  who  were  before  li^t  armed,  heavy  ar- 
mour.   Thucydid.  p.  188.    English  caunot  imitate  his  expressioQ: 
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4;hat  the  Athenian  army  had  no  sooner  taken  pos-  c  n  a  bl 
session  of  the  place,  than  the  chief  authors  and  ^^^ 
abettors  of  the  revol<^  judgii^  it  imprudent  to 
trust  their  safety  to  the  £uth  of  treaties,  and  the 
janctily  of  oaths,  flew  for  protection  to  their 
temples  and  altars.  This  unseasonable  diffidence 
-(for  Paches  appears  to  have  united  uncommon 
humanity  mth  a  daring  spirit,  and  great  military 
s^bilities)  betrayed  conscious  guilt,  and  enabled 
the  Athenians  to  distinguish  between  their  friends 
and  enemies.  The  latter  were  protected  by 
Paches,  and  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  from  their 
sanctuaries.  He  afterwards  sent  them  to  the  isle 
of  Tenedos,  until  their  fate,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  fellow*citizens,  should  be  finally  determined 
by  the  Athenian  rq)ublic. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mi^enian  Tiieyare 
ambassadors,  the  people  of  Athens  had  assembled  d^ti!  by^^ 
to  deliberate  on  this  important  subiect.   Airitated  anAtheni- 

^  •'  ^  an  decree. 

by  the  giddy  transports  of  triumph  over  the  re^ 
beUious  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  a  people,  who, 
though  distinguished  by  peculiar  favours,  had 
deserted  their  protectors  in  the  season  of  danger, 
the  Athenians  doomed  to  death  all  the  Mitylenian 
otizens,  and  condemned  the  women  and  children 
to  peipetual  servitude.  In  one  day  the  bill  was 
proposed,  the  decree  passed,  and  the  same  even- 
ing a  gidley  was  dispatched  to  Paches,  conveying 
this  cruel  and  bloodyy  resolution.  But  the  night 
left  room  for  reflection;  and  the  feelings  of 
humanity  were  awakened  by  the  stings  of  re- 
morse. In  the  morning,  having  assembled,  as 
usual,  in  the  public  square,  men  were  surprised 
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CHAP,  and  pleased  to  find  the  sentiments  of  their  neigb- 
^^^'  bours  exactly  corresponding  with  their  own. 
Their  dejected  countenances  met  each  other; 
they  lamented,  with  one  accord,  the  rashness  and 
ferocity  of  their  passion,  and  bewailed  the  un- 
happy fate  of  Mi1ylen6,  the  destined  object  of 
their  misguided  phrenzy.  The  Mitylenian  ambas- 
sadors availed  themselves  of  this  sudden  change 
of  sentiment :  a  new  assembly  was  convened,  and 
the  question  submitted  to  a  second  deUberation. 

Character  A  turbulent  impetuous  eloquence  had  raised 
the  audacious  profligacy  of  Cleon,from  the  lowest 
rank  of  life,  to  a  high  degree  of  authority  in  the 
Athenian  assembly.  The  multitude  were  de- 
ceived by  his  artifices,  and  pleased  with  his  front- 
less  impudence,  which  they  called  honest  bold- 
ness, and  manly  openness  of  character.  His  man- 
ners they  approved  in  proportion  as  they  resem- 
bled their  own ;  and  the  worst  of  his  vices  found 
advocates  among  the  dupes  of  his  pretended 
patriotism.  This  violent  demagogue,  whose 
arrogant^  presumption  so  unworthily  succeeded 
the  enlightened  magnanimity  of  Pericles,  had, 
in  the  former  assembly,  proposed  and  carried  the 
sanguinary  decree  against  Mitylen6.  He  still 
persevered  in  supporting  that  atrocious  measure, 
and  upbraided  the  weak  and  wavering  counsels 
of  his  countrymen,  liable  to  be  shaken  by  every 

«  The  character  of  Cleon,  sketched  in  miiuature  by  Thucydideiy 
pp.  199.  and  966,  if  painted  at  full  length  by  Anttophnne^  in  hi» 
comedy  of  the  l«vcts»  ^  The  Honemen.'*  Yet  we  could  not'  tafiely 
trust  the  description  of  the  angry  satirist,  who  bore  a  personal  grudge 
to  Cleon,  unless  the  principal  strokes  were  justified  by  the  impartial 
narratiye  of  Thucydides. 
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gust  of  passion,  and  totally  incapable  of  that  chap. 
stability  essential  in  the  management,  indeed,  of  ^  ^^'  ^ 
bII  great  affairs,  but  particularly  indispensable  in 
t^e  government  of  distant  dependencies. 

*^  Such  a  temper  of  mind  (he  had  often  ven-  cieon  en- 
tured  to  declare,  and  would  repeat  the  same  dis-  j^L**^ 
agreeable  truth  as  often  as  their  folly  obliged 
him,)  was  alike  unworthy,  and  incapable,  of  com- 
mand.    That  a  democracy  was  unfit  for  sove-    * 
reign  rule,  past  experience  convinced  him,  and 
the  present  instance  noyr  confirmed  his  opinion. 
The  empire  of  Athens  could  not  be  maintained 
without  an  undivided  attachment,  an  unalterable 
adherence,  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
republic.     But  the  masters  of  Greece  were  the 
slaves  of  their  own  capricious  passions  ;  excited 
at  will  by  the  perfidious  voice  of  venal  speakers, 
bribed  to  betray  them.     Lulled  to  a  fated  repose 
by  the  softness  of  melodious  words,  they  forgot 
the  dignity  of  the  state,  and  restrained  their  per- 
sonal resentment  against  multiplied  and  unpro- 
voked injuries.     What  was  still  more  dangerous, 
they  invited,  by  an  ill-judged  lenity,  the  imit- 
ation and  continuance  of  such  crimes  as  must 
terminate  in  public  disgrace  and  irreparable  ruin. 
What  else  can  be  expected  from  pardoning  the 
aggravated  guilt  of  Mitylen6  ?  Encouraged  by 
this  weakness,  must  not  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  islands,  whose  resources  form  the  principal 
vigour  of  the  republic,  greedily  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  which  they 
have  long  reluctantly  borne  j  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample  of-a  revolt,  which,  without  preis^enting 
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CHAP,  them  with  the  fear  of  danger,  promised  tfaem 
,  ^;  ,  the  hope  of  deliverance  ?*' 
Dcodatus  This  sanguinary  speech  was  answered  by  Deo- 
wth^iai  datus,  a  man  endowed  with  a  happy  moderaticm 
address  of  mind,  joined  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  go- 
vernment^  and  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature. 
In  the  former  assembly,  this  respectable  orator 
had  ventured,  almost  single  and  alcme,  to.  plead 
'  the  cause  of  the  Mitylenians,  and  to  assert  the 
rights  of  humanity.  He  observed,  <<  that  assem- 
blies were  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  fury  itf  re- 
sentment, as  well  as  by  tlie  weakness  of  compas- 
sion ;  and  that  errors  of  the  former  kind  were 
productive  of  consequences  nbt  less  destructive, 
and  always  followed  by  a  far  more  bitter  repent* 
ance.  Against  vague  slanders  and  calumny  no 
man  is  secure ;  but  a  true  patriot  must  learn  to 
despise  such  unmanly  reproaches.  Undaunted 
by  opposition,  he  will  offer  good  counsel,  t^ 
which  tiiere  are  Hot  any  greater  enemies  than 
haste  and  anger.  For  my  part,  I  stand  up  nei- 
ther to  defend  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to  waste 
time  in  fruitless  accusations.  They  have  injured 
us  most  outrageously,  yet  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  butcher  them,  unless  that  can  be  proved  ex- 
pedient ;  neither,  were  they  objeets  of  foi^ye^ 
ness,  would  I  advise  you  to  ptf  don  them  S  unless 
that  were  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  the 
only  point  on  which  our  present  deliberation 
turns.    Guided  by  vulgar  prqudioes,  Cleon  has 

s  This  is  speaking  like  an  orator.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel* 
that  Dtodatus  by  no  means  considered  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
Miljaeiiians  as  things  kiiiflh'eBt. 
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loudly  asserted,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Mity  chap. 
lenians  is  necessary  to  deter  neighbouring  cities  v^^]^ 
from  rejbellion.  But  distant  subjects  must  be 
kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildness  of  discretion- 
ary cautipr^  i*ot  by  the  rigour  of  s^mguinary  ex- 
amples. What  people  were  ever  sp  mad  as  to 
revolt,  without  expecting,  either  through  jtheir 
domestic  strength,  or  the  assistance  of  foreign 
powers,  to  make  good  their  pretensions  ?  .  Men 
who  have  known  liberty,  how  sweet  it  is,  ought 
not  to  be  punished  too  severely  for  aspiring  at 
that  inestimable  enjoyment  But  their  growing 
disaflection  must  be  watched  with  care,  and  an- 
ticipated by  diligence ;  they  must  be  prevented 
from  taking  the  first  step  towards  emancipation ; 
and  taught,  if  possible,  to  regard  it  as  a  thing 
altogether  unattainable. 

"  Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  considered 
either  individually  or  collectively,  that  a  law  of 
infallible  prev«ition  will  never  be  enacted.  Of 
all  crimes  that  any  reasonable  creature  can  comr 
mit.  Desire  is  the  fore-runner,  and  Hqpe  the  at- 
tendant. These  invisible  principles  within,  are 
too  powerful  for  external  terrors ;  nor  has  the 
increasing  severity  of  laws  rendered  crimes  less 
frequent  in  latter  times,  than  during  the  mildness 
df  the  heroic  ages,  when  few  punishments  were 
capital.  While  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
weakness  will  be  distrustfid,  necessity  will  be 
daring,  poverty  will  beget  fraud,  power  will  ex- 
cite injustice,  misery  will  sink  into  meanness, 
mi  prosperity  swell  into  presumption.  There 
are  other  contingencies,  which  9tir  up  the  mutiny 
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CHAP,  of  passions,  too  stubborn  for  controul.  The  atr* 
^^^'  thority  of  government  can  neither  change  the 
combination  of  events,  nor  interrupt  the  occa^ 
sions  of  fortune.  Impelled  by  such  causes,  the 
selfish  desires  of  men  will  hurry  them  into 
wickedness  and  vice,  whatever  penalties  await 
them.  The  imagination  becomes  familiar  ¥rith 
one  scale  of  punishment,  as  well  as  with  another ; 
and,  in  every  degree,  hope  renders  it  alike  in- 
effectual and  impotent ;  since  neither  individuals 
nor  communities  would  commit  wrong  if  they 
believed  that  it  must  infallibly  subject  them  to 
punishment,  small  or  great  When  individuals 
venture  on  crimes,  they  always  expect  to  elude 
the  vengeance  of  law.  When  communities  rebel, 
they  expect  to  render  their  revolt,  not  the  oc- 
casion of  triumph  to  their  enemies,  but  the  means 
of  their  own  deliverance  and  security. 

"  The  severe  punishment  of  Mitylen6  cannot, 
therefore,  produce  the  good  consequences  with 
which  Cleon  has  flattered  you.  But  this  cruel 
measufe  wilt  be  attended  with  irreparable  preju- 
dice to  your  interest.  It  will  estrange  the  affec- 
tions of  your  allies ;  provoke  the  resentment  of 
Greece;  excite  the  indignation  of  mankind;  and, 
instead  of  preventing  rebellion,  render  it  more 
frequent  and  more  dangerous.  When  all  hopes 
of  success  have  vanished,  your  rebellious  subjects 
will  never  be  persuaded  to  return  to  their  duty. 
They  will  seek  death  in  the  field,  rather  than 
await  it  from  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  will 
spurn  submission,  and  gathering  courage  from 
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despair^  either  repel  your  assaults,  or  fall  an  use-  chap. 
less  prey,  weak  and  exhausted,  incapable  of  in-  v  ^y^^. 
demnifying  you  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  or 
of    raising  those  subsidies  and   contributions, 
which  rendered  their  subjugation  a  reasohabib 
object  either  of  interest  or  ambition. 

"  The  revolt  of  M itylen6  was  the  work  of  an 
aristocratical  faction,  fomented  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Thebans.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  had  no  sooner  provided  themselves  with 
arms,  than  they  discovered  their  affection  for 
Athens.  It  would  be  most  cruel  and  most  un- 
grateful to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
to  involve  friends  and  foes  in  undistinguished 
ruin.  Yet  this  odious  measure  would  show  more 
weakness  than  cruelty,  more  folly  than  injustice. 
What  benefit  could  the  enemies  of  Athens  more 
earnestly  desire  ?  What  boon  could  the  aristo- 
cratical factions,  so  profusely  scattered  over 
Greece,  more  anxiously  request  from  Heaven  ? 
Furnished  with  your  sanguinary  decree  against 
Mitylen^,  they  would  for  ever  alienate  from  the 
republic  the  affections  of  her  subjects  and  con- 
federates;  for  having  once  seduced  them  to 
revolt,  they  might  unanswerably  convince  them, 
that  safety  could  only  be  purchased  by  perseve- 
ring in  rebellion,  and  that  to  return  to  duty  was 
to  submit  to  death.*' 

The  moderation  and  good  sense  of  Deodatus  His  opi- 
(such  was  the  influence  of  Cleon)  were  approved  J^j^P'^ 
only  by  a  small  majority  of  voices.     Yet  it  re- 
mained uncertain,  whether  this  late  and  reluct- 
ant repentance  would  avail  the  Mitylenians,  who. 
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CHAP,  before  any  advice  of*  it  ;irrived,  might  be  con- 
V  ^y^*  .  demned  and   executed  in  consequence  of  the 
former  decree,     A  galley  was  instantly  fiunished 
vfjtth  every  thing  that  might  promote  expedition. 
The  Mitylenian  deputies  promised  invaluable  re- 
wards to  the  rowers.  But  the  fate  of  a  numerous, 
and  lately  flourishing  community,  still  depended 
on  the  uncertainty  of  winds  wkd  currents.    The 
first  advice^hoat  had  sailed,  as  the  messenger  of 
biad  news,  with  a  slow  and  melancholy  progress. 
The  second  advanced  with  the  rapid  movements 
of  hope  and  joy.    Not  an  adverse  blast  opposed 
her  course.    The  necessity  of  food  and  sleep 
never  restrained  a  moment  the  labour  of  the  oar : 
and  her  diligence  was  rewarded  by  reaching 
Lesbos  in  time  to  check  the  cruel  hand  of  the 
executioner. 
Narrow         The  bloody  sentence  had  been  just  read,  and 
ScTSty^   orders  were  preparing  for  canyingit  into  eflfeet, 
lenians.      n^heu  the  critical  airival  of  the  Athenian  galley 
converted  the  lamentable  outcries,  or  gloomy 
despair  of  a  whole  republic,  into  expressions  of 
admiration  and  gratitude* 
Resettle-        The  punishment, '  however,  of  Mitylen6  was 
™^1n     ^^  sufficiently  severe,  even  according  to  the 
Lesbos,      rigorous  maxims  of  Grecian  policy.    Tlie  pri- 
\jaxm.3,  soners,  who  had  been  sent  to  Tenedos,  were 
^  ^'  ^^^-  transported  to  Athens.     They  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  were  indiscriminately  con- 
demned to  death. 

Sakethus,  the  Spartan  general,  shared  the  same 
fate,  after  descending  to  many  mean  contrivances 
to  save  his  life.     The  walk  of  Milylen6  were  de- 
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molished,  its  shij^ng  was  sent  to  Athens,  and  chap. 
its  territory  divided  into  three  thousand  portions,  v^^^'  i 
of  which  three  hundred  were  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  and  the  rest  distributed  by  lot  amcHig  the 
people  of  Athens.  The  Lesbians  were  still  al- 
lowed to  cultivate,  as  tenants,  their  own  tields, 
paying  for  each  share  an  annual  rent  amounting 
in  value  to  six  pounds  nine  shillings  sterling.  ^ 

The  activity  and  judgment  of  teaches  thus  Merit  and 
effected  an  important  conquest  to  his  country.  SoTof 
Though  the  afiairs  of  Lesbos  might  have  required  Pac*'®^- 
his  undivided  attention,  he  no  sooner  was  ap* 
prised  of  the  appearance  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  than  he  immediately  put  to  sea,  protected 
the  allies  of  Athens,  and  chased  the  enemy  from 
those  shores.     During  the  whole  time  of  his  com- 
mand, he  behaved  with  firmness  tempered  by 
hnmanity.'  &it,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  met 
with  the  usual  reward  c^  superior  merit     He 
wai^  accused  of  misconduct ;  and  finding  sen- 
tence ready  to  be  pronounced  against  him,  his 
indignation  rose  so  hi^,  that  he  slew  himself  in 
court  ^ 

The  Spartan  admiral,  Alcidas,  met,  on  the  Opera- 
otiier  hand»  with  a  rec^tion  (such  is  the  blind-  SiTspar- 
neas  of  pc^ular  prejudice !)  far  better  than  be-  **°  ^®^ 
longed  to  Us  behaviour.  The  Peloponne«an  fleet 
of  forty  saa]»  imprudently  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand, retired  ingloriously,  after  an  expensive 
aad&uitless  expedition,  to  the  protection  of  their 
fHendly  harbours.     A  northeriy  wind,  however, 
drove  them  oo  the  shores  (rfCrete  :  from  whence 

♦  Thucydid.  p.  173 — 206.      ^"  Plutarch,  in  Nicia,  &  in  Aristid. 
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CHAP,  they  dropped  in  successively  to  the  port  of  Elian 
V  -^  '  Cyllene,  which  had  recovered  the  disaster  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  Corcyreans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  become  the  ordinary  rendezvous 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  In  this  place,  Alddas 
found  thirteen  galleys  commanded  by  Brasidas, 
a  Spartan  of  distinguished  valour  and  abilities, 
purposely  chosen  to  assist  the  admiral  with  his 
counsels.  This  small  squadron  had  orders  to 
join  the  principal  armament;  with  which  the  con- 
federates, as  their  design  had  miscarried  at  Les- 
bos, purposed  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Corcyra,  then  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  dan- 
gerous sedition. 
Intrigues  Among  the  hostilities  already  related  between 
rbALwr*  ^^^  republics  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  we  de- 
with  the  scribed  the  enterprises  by  which  the  Corinthians 
pnt^^  had  possessed  themselves  of  twelve  hundred  Cor- 
cyrean  prisoners.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
descended  from  the  first  families  in  the  island ;  a 
circumstance  on  which  the  policy  of  Corinth 
founded  an  extensive  plan  of  artifice  and  am- 
bition. The  Corcyreans,  instead  of  feeling  the 
rigours  of  captivity,  or  experiencing  the  stem 
severity  of  republican  resentment,  were  treated 
with  the  liberal  and  endearing  kindness  of  Grecian 
hospitality.  Having  acquired  their  confidence 
by  good  offices,  the  Corinthians  insinuated  to 
them,  in  the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial  merri- 
ment, the  danger  as  well  as  the  disgrace  of  their 
connection  with  Athens,  the  imperious  tyrant  of 
her  allies ;  and  represented  their  shamefUl  ingra- 
titude in  deserting  Corinth,  to  which  the  colony 
of  Corcyra  owed  not  only  its  early  happiness  and 
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prosperity,  but  its  original  establishment  and  ex-  c  H  A  p. 
istence.  These  arguments,  seasonably  repeated,  v  ^^\  . 
and  urged  with  much  address,  at  length  proved 
effectual.  The  Corcyreans  recovered  their  free- 
dom, and  returned  to  their  native  country  ;  and 
while  they  pretended  to  be  collecting  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  talents  (about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  to  pay  their  ransom, 
they  left  nothing  untried  to  detach  Corcyra  from 
the  Athenian  interest 

Their  first  expedient  for  accomplishing  this  excitcdan. 

1  1  111  11    gerousfac- 

purpose  was,  to  traduce  the  popular  leaders,  all  tions  in 
ofthemstedfastpartizans  to  that  republic.  Accu-  ^"^y"*- 
sations,  impeachments,  all  the  artifices  and  chicane 
of  legal  prosecution,  were  directed  and  played  off 
against  them.  The  demagogues,  who  were  not 
of  a  temper  to  brook  such  injuries,  retorted  on 
their  antagonists  with  equal  ingenuity,  and  far 
superior  success.  Peithias,  the  most  distinguished  . 
advocate  of  the  Athenian  or  democratic  party, 
accused  five  ringleaders  of  the  opposite  faction 
of  having  destroyed  the  fence  which  inclosed  the 
grove  of  Jupiter ;  a  trespass  estimated  by  the 
Corcyrean  law  at  a  severe  pecuniary  punish- 
ment.  ®  In  vain  the  persons  accused  denied  the 
charge;  in  vain,  after  conviction  before  the 
senate,  they  fled  as  supplicants  to  the  altars. 
They  could  obtain  no  mitigation  of  the  amerce- 
ment.    The  demagogue  was  inflexible ;  and  his 

*  Thie  fine  was  for  every  pale,  a  stater  (one  pound  and  nine  pence 

sterling).    Such  causes  were  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  we 

learn  from  the  oration  of  Lysias  in  defence  of  a  citizen  accused  of 

cutting  down  a  consecrated  oli?e.    See  my  translation  of  Lysias  and 

<Isocrates,  p.  377. 
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r.  H  A  P.  influence  with  his  colleagues  in  the  senate,  of 
^^^'^j  which  he  happened  that  year  to  be  a  member, 
determined  them  to  execute  the  law  in  its  utmost 
rigour. 
Assassina-      Exasperated  by  this  severity,  and  not  doubting 
dema^^^*  that  duTing  the  administration  of  the  present 
gogues.      senate,  many  similar  prosecutions  would  be  raised 
against  them,  the  aristocratical  party  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  for  defending  themselves  and  their 
country  against  the  oppressive  injustice  of  Athens 
and  Athenian  partizans.  On  this  emergency  they 
acted  like  men  who  knew  the  danger  of  delay. 
Having  fortified  their  cause  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  adherents,  they  armed  themselves  with  con- 
cealed daggers,  suddenly  rushed  into  the  senate- 
house,  and  assassinated  Peithias,  with  sixty  of  his 
friends.    This  boldness  struck  their  opponents 
with  terror.    Such  persons  as  felt  themselves 
most  obnoxious  to  the  conspirators,  immediately 
fled  to  the  harbour,  embarked,  and  sailed  to 
Athens. 
Sedition  in      Th®  people  of  Corcyra,  thus  deprived  of  their 
^'^^y^    leaders  by  an  event  equally  unexpected  and  atro- 
ixxxviii.  fi.  cious,  were  seized  with  such  astonishment  as  sus- 
A.  c.  4«7.  pended  their  power  of  action.     Befwe  they  had 
sufficiently  recovered  themselves  to  take  the 
proper  measures  for  revenge,  or  even  for  defence, 
the  arrival  of  a  Ck)rinthian  vessel,  and  a  Lace- 
daemonian embassy,    encouraged  their  bloody 
opponents  to  complete  the  destruction  which  they 
had  begun.    The  attack  was  made  at  the  hour  of 
fiill  assembly ;  the  forum,  or  public  square,  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  horror  j  the  streets  of  Corcyra 
streamed  with  blood.     The  unguarded  citizens 
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vrete  incapable  of  making  resistance  against  such  crab. 
sudden  and  unforeseen  fury.  They  fled  in  tre-  ^^^* 
pidation  from  the  forum,  and  the  more  spacious 
streets.  Some  took  possession  of  the.  citadel; 
others,  of  the  Hillcean  harbour ;  and  in  general 
Occupied,  before  the  evening,  the  higher  and 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town.  Their  advers- 
aries kept  possession  of  the  market-place,  round 
which  most  of  their  houses  stood,  or  assembled 
in  the  principal  harbour,  that  points  towards 
Epirus,  from  which  they  expected  succour.  The 
day  following  was  spent  in  doubtful  skirmishes,' 
and  in  summoning  from  the  country  the  assist- 
ance of  the  peasants,  or  rather  slaves,  by  whom 
chiefly  the  lands  of  the  island  were  cultivated. 
These  naturally  ranged  themselves  on  the. side 
of  the  people :  the  Corcyrean  women  zealous^ 
embraced  the  same  party,  and  sustained  the 
tumult  with  more  than  female  courage.  One  in- 
active day  intervened.  The  partisans. of  aristo- 
cracy were  reinforced  by  eight  hundred  auxili- 
aries from  the  continent  of  Epirus.  But  in  the 
succeeding  engagement,  the  numbers  and  friiy 
of  the  slaves,  who  seized  the  present  opportunity 
to  resent  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  tlieir  respective 
masters ;  and  the  generous  ardour  of  the  women, 
rendered  the  friends  of  liberty  completely  victo- 
ri^Mis.  The  vanquished  fled  tow^ards  the  fenim 
•and  the  great  harbour.  Even  these  posts  they 
soon  despaired  of  being  able  to  maintain;  and, 
to  escape  immediate  death,  set  fire  to  the  sur- 
rounding  houses,  which  being;  soon  thrown  into 
a  Maze,  presented  an  impervious  obstacle  to  the 
rage  of  the  assailants.   Themost  beautiful  part  <if 
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CHAP.  Corcyra  was  thus  destroyed  in  one  night :  the 
V  ^^'  ,  houses,  shops,  magazines,   and  much  valuable 
merchandise,  were  totally  consumed ;  and,  had 
an  easterly  wind  aided  the   conflagration,  the 
whole  city  must  in  ashorttime  have  been  reduced 
to  ashes.     Amidst  this  scene  of  confusion  and 
horror,  the  Corinthian  galley,  together  with  the 
auxiliaries  from  Epirus,  retired  in  consternation 
from  a  place  that  seemed  doomed  to  inevitable 
destruction. 
An  Athe-       Next  day  twelve  Athenian  galleys  arrived  from 
dronar"*'  Naupactus,  Containing,  besides  their  ordinary 
rives  at      complement  of  men,  five  hundred  heavy-armed 
^^^     Messenians.     Nicostratus,  who  commanded  this 
armament,  had,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
sedition,  hastened  with  the  utmost  celerity  to 
support  the  cause  of  Athens  and  democracy.    He 
had  the  good  fortune  not  only  to  anticipate  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron,  which  was  so  anxiously 
expected  by  the  enemy,  but  to  find  his  friends 
triumphant.     They  had  obtained,   however,  a 
melancholy  triumph  over  the  splendour  of  their 
country,  which,  if  its  factions  were  not  speedily 
reconciled,    was    threatened    with    total    ruin. 
Nicostratus  omitted  nothing  that  seemed  proper 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted  common- 
wealth. By  authority,  entreaties,  and  commands, 
he  persuaded  the  contending  parties  to  accom- 
modate  matters  between  themselves,  and  to  renew 
their  alliance  with  Athens.     Having  happily  ter- 
minated this  business,  he  was  intent  on  imme- 
diate departure ;    but  the    managers  for    the 
people  proposed,  that  he  should  leave  five  of 
his  ships  with  them,  to  deter  the  enemy  from 
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any  fresh  commotion,  and  take  in  exchange  five  chap. 
of  theirs,  which  should  be  instantly  manne4  to  ^ 
attend  him  on  his  station.  With  this  proposal  he 
complied ;  and  the  Corcyreans  selected  the 
mariners  destined  to  sail  with  Nicostratus.  Those 
named  for  this  service  were,  to  a  man,  partisans 
of  the  oligarchy  and  Lacedaemon ;  a  circum- 
stance which  created  in  them  just  alarm,  lest 
they  should  be  transported  to  Athens^  and  not- 
withstanding the  faith  of  treaties,  condemned  to 
death.  They  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  :  the  assurances  of  Nicostratus  could 
scarcely  remove  them  from  this  sanctuary  ;  and 
all  his  declarations  and  oaths  were  unable  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  embark.  The  opposite  party 
asserted,  that  this  want  of  confidence  betrayed 
not  only  the  consciousness  of  past,  but  the  fixed 
purpose  of  future,  guilt ;  and  would  have  imme- 
diately dispatched  them  with  their  daggers,  had 
not  Nicostratus  interposed.  Terrified  at  these 
proceedings,  the  unhappy  victims  of  popular 
malice  and  suspicion  assembled,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred,  and  retired  with  one  accord,  as 
supplicants,  into  the  temple  of  Juno.  From  this 
sanctuary  they  were  persuaded  to  arise,  and 
transported  to  a  neighbouring  island,  or  rather 
rock,  small,  barren,  and  uninhabited.  There 
they  remained  four  days,  supplied  barely  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  impatiently  waiting 

their  fate. 

In  this  posture  of  aflairs  a  numerous  fleet  was  The  Pdo- 
seen  approaching  from  the  south.  This  was  the  ^^ 
long-expected  squadron  of  fifty-three  ships  com-  ^^^ 

VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAP,  manded  by  Alcidas  and  Brasidas.  With  the  un- 
,  ^^  ,  fortunate  slowness  inherent  in  all  the  measures  of 
the  confederacy,  this  armament  arrived  too  late 
to  support  the  sinking  cause  of  their  friends.  The 
Peloponnesian  commanders,  however,  might  still 
expect  to  take  an  useless  but  agreeable  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies.  To  accomplish  this 
design  they  prepared  to  attack  the  harbour  of 
Corcyra,  while  all  was  yet  hurry  and  confusion* 
The  islanders  had  sixty  vessels  fit  for  sea,  ia 
which  they  embarked  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
and  successively  sailed  forth  as  each  happened 
to  be  ready.  Their  ardour  and  impatience  dis* 
dained  the  judicious  advice  of  Nicostratus,  who 
alone,  calm  and  unmoved  amidst  a  scene  of  un- 
expected danger,  exhorted  them  to  keep  the  har*r 
hour  until  they  were  all  prepared  to  advance  in 
line  of  battle,  generously  offering,  with  his  twelve 
Athenian  gallies,  to  sustain  the  first  assaults  of 
the  enemy. 
j^  gca.  The  Peloponnesians,  observing  the  hostile  ar- 

^d/thc  ^^"^®^*  scattered  and  unsupported,  divided  their 
PeiopoB-  own  fleet  into  two  squadrons.  The  one,  con- 
pre^L  sisting  of  twenty  gallies,  attacked  the  Corey, 
reans ;  the  other,  amounting  to  thirty-three,  en- 
deavoured to  surround  the  Athenians.  But  the 
address  of  the  Athenian  mariners  frustrated  this 
attempt  Their  front  was  extended  with  equal 
order  and  celerity.  They  assaulted  at  once,  the 
opposite  wings  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  inter- 
cepted  their  motion,  and  skilfully  encircled  then 
around,  hoping  to  drive  their  ships  against  each 
other,  and  to  throw  them  into  universal  disorder. 
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Perceiving  these  manceuvres,  the  ships  which  cHAP. 
followed  the  Corcyreans  left  off  the  pursuit,  and  y  ^^'  , 
steered  to  support  the  main  squadron :  and  now, 
with  their  whole  embodied  strength,  they  pre- 
pared to  pour  on  the  Athenians,  These  pru- 
dently declined  the  shock  of  superior  force  :  but 
the  glory  of  their  retreat  was  equal  to  a  victory. 
They  seasonably  shifted  their  helms,  slowly  and 
regularly  gave  way,  and  thus  covered  the  retreat 
of  their  Corcyrean  allies,  who,  having  already 
lost  thirteen  vessels,  were  totally  unable  to  renew 
the  engagement. 

Having  reached  the  harbour,  the  Corcyreans  The  mis- 
still  feared  lest  the  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  their  orliddas 
victory,  should  make  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  *a^e*  ^^' 
even  assault  the  city.  But  the  manly  counsels  of  ^^' 
Brasidas,  who  strongly  recommended  the  latter 
measure,  were  defeated  by  the  timidity  and  in- 
capacity, of  Alcidas.  The  Corcyreans  seized, 
thereftn-e,  the  present  opportunity  to  remove  the 
supplicants  ft'om  the  uninhabited  island  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,  as  less  exposed  there,  to  be  dis- 
covered  and  taken  up  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
Next  day  they  entered  into  accommodation  with 
these  unhappy  men,  and  even  admitted  several 
of  them  to  embark  in  thirty  vessels,  which  they 
hastily  equipped,  as  the  last  defence  of  the  islattd. 
The  Peloponnelsians,  meanwhile,  still  prevented, 
by  the  dastardly  counsels  of  Alcidas,  from  attack- 
ing the  capital,  wreaked  their  resentment  on  the 
adjacent  territory.  But  before  the  dawn  of  the 
succeeding  day,  they  were  alarmed  by  lights  on  the 
northcH-n  shore  of  Leucadia,  which,  by  their  num- 

%  a 
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CHAP,  ber  and  disposition,  signified  the  approach  of  an 
.  ^'  .  Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail* 
The  Athe-      The  situation  of  the  invaders  was  now  ex- 
^^"^^  tremely  dangerous.    If  they  stretched  out  to  sea, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  encounter  the  unbroken 
vigour  of  the  Athenians:  if  they  cruised  off  the 
coast,  they  would  be  compelled  to  contend^  not 
only  with  the  power  of  Athens,  but  with  the  re- 
sentment of  Corey ra.     One  measure  alone^  pro- 
mised the  hope  of  safety:  it  was  immediately 
The  Pelo-  adopted.     Having  crept  along  the  shore  to  Leu- 
^^^^  cadia,    they   carried   their  vessels    across   the 
from  Cor-  isthmus*,  afterwards  Overflowed  by  the  sea,  but 
^^^^         which  then  joined  the  peninsula,  now  the  island 
of  Leucas,  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Acamania. 
From  thence  sailing  through  the  narrow  seas, 
which  separate  the  neighbouring  isles  from  the 
continent,  they  escaped  without  discovery,  mi 
safely  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cyllen6. 
MosMre        T'^c  democratical  party  in  Corcyra  soon  per- 
^^L^  ceived  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  descried  the 
nianpard-  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by 
Eurymedon.     These    fortunate   events,    which 
ought  in  generous  minds  to  have  efiaced  the  dark 
impressions  of  enmity  and  revenge,  only  enabled 
the  Corcyreans  to  display  the  deep  malignity  of 
their  character*  They  commanded  the  thirty  gal- 
lies,  recenUy  manned,  to  pass  in  review,  and  in 
proportion   as  they  discovered  their  enemies, 
punished  them  with  immediate  death.    Fifty  of 
the  principal  citizens,  who  still  clung  to  the  altars 

>  D'Anvilfft  considers  the  ancient  Leucadia  as  an  island ;  Ptolemy 
»peakf  of  it  as  a  peninsula. 
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in  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  seduced  from  their  chap. 
asylum,  and  instantly  butchered.  v  ^^^ 

Politics  and  party  formed  the  pretence  for  vio-  Malignant 
lence,  while  individuals  gratifiea  their  private  thTcor-^ 
passions,  and  wreaked  vengeance  on  their  per-  cyr««>8. 
sonal  foes.  The  sedition  became  every  hour 
inore  fierce :  the  confusion  thickened ;  the  whole 
dty  was  filled  with  consternation  and  horror. 
The  altars  and  images  of  the  gods  were  surround- 
ed by  votaries,  whom  even  the  terrors  of  a  super- 
stitious age  could  no  longer  protect.  The  miser- 
able victims  were  dragged  from  the  most  revered 
temples,  whose  walls  and  pavement  were  now 
first  stained  with  civil  blood.  Many  withdrew 
themselves  by  a  voluntary  death  from  the  fury 
of  their  enemies.  In  every  house,  and  in  every 
family,  scenes  were  transacted  too  horrid  for 
description.  Parents,  children,  brothers,  and 
pretended  friends,  seized  the  desired  moment 
for  gratifying  their  latent  malignity,  and  perpe- 
trating crimes  without  a  name.  The  unfeeling 
Eurymedon  (whose  character,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  was  a  disgrace  to  human  nature)  showed 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  stop  the  car- 
nage. During  the  space  of  six  days  that  his 
fleet  continued  in  the  Corcyrean  harbour,  the 
actors  in  this  lamentable  tragedy  continually  ag- 
gravated  the  enormity  of  their  guilt,  and  im- 
proved in  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty.  A 
dreadful  calm  succeeded  this  violent  agitation. 
Five  hundred  partisans  of  aristocracy  escaped 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus  ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
retired. 

s  3 
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CHAP.  The  fugitives,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  their 
v^y^y  safety,  thought  only  of  revenge.  They  sent 
The  aris-  agents  to  lacecUemon  and  Corinth.  By  describ- 
^tf^^re-  ^S  ^^^'^  sufferings  to  the  astonished  Epirots, 
ceive  as-  they  excitcd  their  compassion,  and  acquired  their 
from  Epi-  assistance.  The  severity  of  the  prevailing  party 
^^'  in  Corcyra  increased  the  number  of  outlaws  j 

who,  at  length,  finding  themselves  sufficiently 
powerful  to  attack  and  conquer  the  island,  which, 
from  the  moment  of  their  banishment,  they  had 
infested  by  naval  descents,  sailed  with  their 
whole  strength  for  that  purpose  in  boats  provided 
by  the  Barbarians.  In  landing  at  Corcyra,  the 
rowers  drove  with  such  violence  against  the 
shore,  as  broke  many  of  their  vessels  in  pieces  ( 
the  rest  they  immediately  burned,  disdaining 
safety,  unless  purchased  by  victory.  This  des- 
perate measure  deterred  opposition:  they  ad« 
vanced,  seized,  and  fortified.  Mount  [ston6  i  a 
strong  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
from  which  they  ravaged  the  territory,  and  sub- 
jected their  enemies  to  the  multiplied  evils  of 
war  and  famine* 
The  Atbe-  An  epidemical  disorder  increased  the  measure 
^cT*"  of  their  calamities.  The  flames  of  civil  discord, 
the  ifiand.  which  had  never  been  thoroughly  extinguished, 
u^ui.4.  again  broke  out  within  the  walls.  The  miseiy 
A.  c.  4S5.  q£  tjj^  Corcyreans  was  verging  to  despair,  when 
an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  sail  appeared  off  the 
coast  This  armament  was  commanded  by  £u- 
rymedon  and  Sophocles.  It  was  principally  des- 
tined against  Sicily,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
relate,  but  ordered  in  its  voyage  thither  to  toucb 
at  Corcyra,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  island. 
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This  unexpected  assistance  enabled  the  besieged  chap. 
to  become  the  b^iegers.  The  outworks  and  v  3J^;^ . 
defences  of  Mount  Iston^  were  successively 
taken,  and  the  parties  who  defended  them  gra- 
dually retired  to  the  more  elevated  branches,  and, 
at  length,  t6  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Tliey  were  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from 
thence,  and  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  enemies 
exasperated  by  innumerable  injuries  suffered  and 
inflicted.  Alarmed  by  this  reflection,  they  called 
out  to  the  Athenians  for  quarter,  and  surrender- 
ed  to  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  on  condition 
that  their  fate  should  be  decided  by  the  people 
of  Athens.  They  were  sent  prisoners  to  the 
small  island  of  Ptychia,  lying  a  little  eastward  of 
the  city  of  Corcyra,  till  it  should  be  found  con- 
venient to  transport  them  to  Athens,  and  com- 
manded  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  stir  from 
thence,  under  pain  of  annulling  the  capitulation 
which  had  been  granted  them. 

If  the  malignity  of  the  Corcyrean  populace  had  Perfidious 
not  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard  of  human  JJe  c*or°^ 
pravity,  their  resentment  must  have  been  soften-  cyreans; 
ed  by  the  sudden  transition  wrought  by  accident 
in  their  favour.     But  their  first  concern  was  to 
intercept  the  preourious  clemency  of  Athens, 
and  to  make  sure  the  destruction  of  their  adver- 
saries.    This  atrocious  design  was  executed  by 
a  stratagem  equally  detestable,  uniting,  by  a  sin- 
gular combination,  whatever  is  savage  in  ferocity, 
and  base  in  perfidy.     By  means  of  proper  agents 
dispatched  secretly  to  Ptychia,  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  faction  acquainted  those  of  the  prisoners,. 
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CHAP,  with  whom,  in  peaceable  times,  they  had  respect- 
V  ,^^^i  ively 'lived  in  habits  of  intiraacyi  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  determined  to  give  them  up  indiscri- 
minately to  the  fury  of  the  populace.    Pretending 
much  regret  that  persons  in  whom  ^they  once 
had  so  tender  a  concern,  should  share  the  com- 
mon calamity,  they  exhorted  them,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  contrive  their  escape,  and  offered  to 
provide  them  with  a  bark  for  that  purpose.   The 
known  cruelty  of  Eurymedon  made  the  artifice 
succeed.     The  bark  was  already  launched  from 
the  island ;  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
thus  infringed ;  the  deluded  victims  were  appre> 
bended  in  the  very  act  of  departure,  seized, 
bound,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  in- 
exorable enemies, 
and  of  the      The  Athenian  commauders,   Eurymedon  and 
commMd-  Sophocles,  favourcJ^the  deceit,  because,  as  they 
w^Eury.  ^^j.^  themsclves  obliged  to  proceed  towards 
Sophocles.  Sicily,  they  envied  the  honour  that  would  accrue 
to  their  successors  in  conducting  the  captives  to 
Athens.     To  gratify  this  meanness  of  soul  with- 
out example,  they  permitted  barbarities  beyond 
belief. 
Unexam-        The  unhappy  prisoners  were  first  confined  in  a 
Lrities '    dungeon.     Dragged  successively  from  thence,  in 
i^Corc^  parties  of  twenty  at  a  time,  they  were  compelted 
ra.  to  pass  in  pairs,  their  hands  tied  behind  their 

backs,  between  two  ranks  of  their  enemies,  armed 
with  whips,  prongs,  and  every  instrument  of  li- 
centious and  disgraceful  torture.  The  wretches 
left  in  prison  were  long  ignorant  of  the  ignomi- 
nious cruelty  inflicted  on  their  companions  ;  but. 
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as  soon  as  they  learned  the  abominable  scenes  chap. 
transacted  without,  they  refused  to  quit  their  v  ,^]^i 
confinement,  guarded  the  entrance,  and  invited, 
with  one  consent,  the  Athenians  to  murder  them. 
But  the  Athenians  wanted  either  humanity  or 
firmness  to  commit  this  kind  cruelty.  The  Cor- 
cyrean  populace  ventured  not  to  force  a  passage 
from  despair.  They  mounted  the  prison  walls, 
uncovered  the  roof,  and  overwhelmed  those  be- 
low with  stones,  darts,  and  arrows.  These 
weapons  were  destructive  to  many,  and  furnished 
others  with  the  means  of  destroying  themselves 
or  each  other.  They  laid  down  their  heads, 
(^ned  theu*  breasts,  exposed  their  necks,  mutu- 
ally soliciting,  in  plaintive  or  frantic  accents,  the 
fatal  stroke.  The  whole  night  (for  night  inter- 
vened) was  spent  in  this  horrid  scene  j  and  the 
morning  presented  a  spectacle  too  shocking  fbr 
description.  Tlie  obdurate  hearts  of  the  Corcy- 
reans  were  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse ;  but  their 
relenting  eyes  could  not  bear  the  sight;  and 
they  commanded  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, now  breathless  or  expiring,  to  be  thrown 
on  carts,  and  conveyed  without  the  walls. 

Thus  ended  the  sedition  of  Corcyra  *^ ;  but  its  The  con- 
consequences  were  not  soon  to  end.     The  con-  ^ihe*^* 
tagion  of  that  unhappy  island  engendered  a  poli-  *^^"  P*'' 
tical  malady,  which  spread  its  baneful  influence 
over  Greece.     The  aristocratical,  and  still  more, 
the  popular  governments  of  that  country,  had 
ever  been  liable  to  faction,  which  occasionally 
blazed  into  sedition.     But  this  morbid  tendency, 

'•Thucydid.  p.2S0— 285. 
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CHAP,  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  republics,  thence- 
V  ^^\  J  forth  assumed  a  more  dangerous  appearance,  and 
betrayed  more  alarming  symptoms.  In  every 
republic,  and  almost  in  every  city,  the  intriguing 
and  ambitious  found  the  ready  protection  cf 
Athens,  or  of  Sparta,  according  as  their  selfish 
and  guilty  designs  were  screened  under  the  pre- 
tence of  maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  the 
nobles,  or  asserting  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
A  virtuous  and  moderate  aristocracy,  an  equal 
impartial  freedom,  these  were  the  coloorhigs 
which  served  to  justify  Violence  and  varnish 
guilt.  Sheltered  by  the  specious  coverings  of 
£ur  names,  the  prodigal  assassin  delivered  him^ 
self  from  the  importunity  of  his  creditor.  The 
father,  with  unnatiual  cruelty,  punished  the  licen* 
tious  extravagance  of  his  son :  the  son  avenged, 
by  parricide,  the  stern  severity  of  the  father. 
The  debates  of  the  pubUc  assembly  were  decided 
by  the  sword.  Not  satisfied  with  victory,  men 
thirsted  for  blood.  This  general  disorder  over- 
whelmed  laws  human  and  divine.  The  (H^dinary 
course  of  events  was  reversed :  sentiments  lost 
their  natural  force,  and  words  their  usual  mean-* 
ing.  *^  Dulness  and  stupidity  triumphed  over 
abilities  and  refinement  i  for  while  the  crafty  and 
ingenious  were  laying  finespun  snares  for  their 
enemies,  men  of  blunter  minds  had  immediate 
recourse  to  the  sword  and  poignaxd.  This  suc- 
cessful audacity  was  termed  manly  enterprise; 
Jferocity  assumed  the  name  of  courage ;  faction 
and  ambition  paSvsed  for  patriotism  and  magna- 

"  ThucTdid,  p.  J 2 7.  &  5cq. 
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nimity ;  perfidy  was  called  prudence ;  cunning,  C HAP. 
wisdom ;  every  vice  was  clothed  in  the  garb  of  ^^* 
every  virtue :  while  justice,  and  moderation,  and 
candour,  were  branded  as  weakness,  cowardice, 
meanness  of  soul,  and  indifierence  to  the  public  in* 
terest.  Such  was  the  perversion  of  sentiment,  and 
such  the  corruption  of  language  first  engendered 
amidst  the  turbulence  of  Grecian  factions,  and 
too  faithfully  imitated,  as  far  as  the  soft  effemi- 
nacy of  modem  manners  will  permit,  by  the 
discontented  and  seditious  of  later  times. — 
Wretched  and  detestable  delusions,  by  which 
wicked  men  deceive  and  ruin  the  public  and 
themselves ! 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

Physical  Calamities  conspire  with  the  Evils  of  War^^ 
Athenian  Expedition  into  jSStolia. — Victories  of  He- 
mosthenes. — Hejbrtifies  Pylm.  —  Bk^hs  up  the  Spar^ 
,  tans  in  Sphacteria.  —  The  Spartans  solicit  Peace^  — 
Artifices  and  Imprudence  of  Clean.  —  His  unmerited 
Success.  —  Ridiculed  by  Aristophanes* —  Athenian  Con- 
»  quests.  — Battle  of  Delium.  —  Commotions  in  Thrace. 

— Expedition  of  BrcLsidas. — Truce  for  a  Year.  -^  The 
War  renewed.  —  Battle  of  Amphipclis.  —  Pecu^e  of 
Nicias.  — Discontent  of  the  Spartan  Allies. 

CHAP,   It  would  be  agreeable  to  diversify  the  dark  and 
,  ^^^- ,  melancholy  scenes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by 
Physical     introducing  occurrences  and  transactions  of  a 
inspire"   different  and  more  pleasing  kind.     But  such, 
^•^  ^     unfortunately,  is  the  settled  gloom  of  our  pre- 
war, sent  subject,  that  the  episodes  commonly  reflect 
Sxxviii.9.  ^^  ^^^  colour  with  the  principal  action.     The 
A.  c.  427.  miserable  period  now  under  our  review,  and  al- 
ready distinguished  by  revolt  and  sedition,  was 
still  farther  deformed  by  a  return  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  by  repeated  earthquakes.     The  dis- 
ease carried  off  five  thousand  Athenian  troops, 
and  a  great  but  uncertain  number  of  other  citi- 
zens.    It  raged  during  a  twelvemonth,  with  un- 
abating  violence ;  many  remedies  were  employed, 
but  all  equally  ineffectual.  The  poison  at  length 
spent  its  force,  and  the  malady  disappeared  by 
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a  slow  and  insensible  progress,  similar  to  that  ob-  c  H  A  p. 
served  in  the  Levant,  and  other  parts  of  the  .  ^^"'  , 
world,  which  are  still  liable  to  be  visited  by  this 
dreadful  calamity.  ^    The  earthquakes  alarmed 
Attica  and  Boeotia,  but  proved  most  destructive 
in  the  neighbouring  isles.    The  dreadful  concus- 
sions of  the  land  were  accompanied,  or  perhaps 
produced,  by  a  violent  agitation  of  the  sea.  The 
reflux  of  the  waves  overwhelmed  the  flourishing 
city  pf  Orobia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Eubcea. 
Sioular  disasters  happened  in  the  small  islands  of  oiymp. 
Atalanta  and  Peperathus.     Nor  did  these  alarm-  J^c!%e\ 
ing  events  terminate  the  afflictions  of  the  Greeks ; 
for  Nature,  as  if  she  had  delighted  to  produce  at 
one  period  every  thing  most  awful,  poured  forth 
a  torrent  of  fire  from  Mount  jEtna,  which  de- 
molished the  industrious  labours  of  the  Cataneans 
A  dreadful  eruption  had  happened  fifty  years 
before  this  period;  and  the  present  was  the 
third  and  most  memorable,  by  which  Sicily  had 
been  agitated  and  inflamed,  since  the  coasts  of 
that  island  were  adorned  by  Grecian  colonies.  * 

If  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  not  been  carried  Expcdi. 
on  with  an  animosity  unexampled  and  unimitated  nSiulcnet 
in  every  age  but  the  present,  the  long  sufferings  %^f^' 
of  the  contending  parties  would  have  disposed  ixxxviiL  4. 
them  eagerly  to  desire  the  blessings  of  tranquU-  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
lity.  But  such  virulent  passions  rankled  in  Athens 
and  Sparta,  that  while  calamities  were  equally 
balanced,  and  the  capitals  of  both  republics  were 

\  Voyage  dc  Tourncfort,  vol.  ii.    Discourse  on  the  Plague,  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixlv. 
*  Thuc\did.  p.  250. 
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CHAP,  secure,  no  combination  of  adverse  circumstances 
XTiL  j3^nied  suflicient  to  determine  either  side  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  smallest  diminution  of  honour. 
Yet  to  this  necessity,  Sparta,  in  the  following  year, 
was  reduced  by  a  train  of  events,  equally  sudden 
and  singular.  Demosthenes,  a  general  <^  merit 
and  enterprise,  commanded  the  Athenian  forces 
at  Naupactus.  This  town,  as  related  above,  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  Messenians ; 
by  whose  assistance,  together  with  that  of  the 
Athenian  allies  in  Acamania,  Cephallenia,  and 
2^cynthus,  Demosthenes  undertook  to  reduce 
the  hostile  provinces  of  iEtolia,  Ambracia,  and 
Leucadia.  But  the  operations  necessary  for  this 
purpose  were  obstructed  by  the  jealousies  and 
dissension  which  prevailed  among  the  confeder- 
ates ;  each  state  insisting,  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  war  should  be  immediately  directed  against 
its  particular  enemies. 
Mifunder-  The  allied  army,  thus  distracted  by  contrariety, 
amongthe  w^d  weakened  by  defection,  performed  nothing 
aii^r^  decisive  against  Leucadia  or  Ambracia.  In  jfEto- 
lia  they  were  extremely  unfortunate.  The  Mes- 
senians, who  were  continually  harassed  by  the 
natives  of  that  barbarous  province,  persuaded 
Demosthenes  that  it  would  be  easy  to  over-run 
their  country,  before  the  inhabitants,  who  Uved 
in  scattered  villages,  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  could  collect  their  force,  or  attempt  resist- 
ance.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  Demosthenes 
entered  -^tolia,  took  and  plundered  the  towns, 
and  drove  the  inhabitants  before  him.  During 
several  days  he  marched  unresisted  ;  but  having 
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proceeded  to  iBgitium,  the  principal,  or  rather  chap. 
only  city  in  the  province,  he  found  that  his  de-  ,  ^^^^'  , 
sign  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
enemy,    j^gitium  is  situate  among  lofly  moun- 
tains, and  about  ten  miles  distimt  from  the  Corin-    • 
thian  gulf.     Among  these  intricate  and  almost 
inaccessible  heights,  the  flower  of  the  iEtolian 
nation  was  posted.     Even  the  most  distant  tribes 
had  come  up,  before  the  confederate  army  entered 
their  borders. 

^gitium  was  stormed;   but  the  inhabitants  Sinsular 
escaped  to  their  countrymen  concealed  among  S^Ue.^^ 
the  mountains.     While  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  pursued  them,   the  ^tolians  rushed  in 
separate  bodies,  from  dilBerent  eminences,  and 
checked  the  pursuers  with  their  darts  and  jave- 
lins.    Having  discharged  their  missile  weapons, 
they  retired,  being  light-armed,  and  incapable  o£ 
resisting  the  impression  of  pikemen.     New  de- 
tachments continuaHy  poured  forth  from   the 
mountains,  and  in  all  directions  annoyed  the  con- 
federates.    The  latter  lost  no  ground,  as  long  as 
their  archers  had  darts,  and  were  able  to  use 
them.     But  when  the  greatest  part  of  their  light 
troops  were  wounded  or  slain,  the  heavy-armed 
men  began  to  give  way.     They  still,  however, 
maintained  their  order ;  and  the  battle  long  con- 
tinued, in  alternate  pursuits  and  retreats,   the 
wEtolians  always  flying  before  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  they  had  discharged  their  javeUns.     But  at 
length  the  confederates  were  exhausted  by  so 
many  repeated  charges,  and  totally  defeated  by 
opponents  who  durst  not  wait  their  approach. 
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CHAP.      Their  couductors  through  this  intricate  countrj 
v^^^j  had  all  perished.     They  mistook  their  road  to  the 
Unfordi-    sea.     The  enemy  were  light-armed  and  in  their 
^J^^^  own  territories.     The  pursuit,  therefore,  was  un- 
peditkMi..   usually  destructive.     Many  fell  into  caverns,  or 
tumbled  headlong  from  precipices.   A  large  party 
wandered  into  an  impervious  wood,  which  being 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  consumed  them  in  its 
flames.     A  miserable  remnant  returned  to  Nau- 
pactus  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  their  companions, 
and  highly  mortified  at  being  defeated  by  Bar- 
barians, alike  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  war,  and  of 
the  laws  of  civil  society,  who  spoke  an  unknown 
dialect,  and  fed  on  raw  flesh.  ^ 
Demot-  This  disaster  deterred  Demosthenes  from  re- 

^STsw^  turning  to  Athens,  till  fortune  gave  him  an  oppor- 
i>iMrtiii»*c.  tunity  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  arms.     The 
j£tolians  and  Ambraciots,  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  republic  on  that  western  coast  of 
Greece,  solicited  and  obtained  assistance  from 
Lacedasmon  and  Corinth,  vigorously  attacked  the 
towns  of  Naupactus  and  Amphilochian  Argos,  and 
threatened   to  reduce  the   whole  province  of 
Acamania,  in  which  the  latter  was  situated.    The 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Demosthenes  not  only 
saved  these  important  cities,  but  obtained  the 
Defeats      most  signal  advantages  over  the  assailants.    With 
ikntand    Profound  military  skill  he  divided  the  strength  of 
Ambra-      the  enemy,  and,  by  a  well-conducted  stratagem, 
totally    defeated    the   Ambraciots    among  the 
heights  of  Idomen^.     A  strong  detachment  of 
Ambraciots  had  advanced  the  preceding  day  to 

3  Thncvdid.  p.  257.  &  seq. 
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Olpae,  a  place  fortified  by  the  Acamanians,  and  chap. 
the  seat  of  their  courts  of  justice.  Demosthenes  v  ^^^^  * 
obliged  this  detachment  to  retreat  with  con- 
siderable  loss,  and  intercepted  its  return  home- 
ward. Meanwhile  the  collected  force  of  the 
Ambraciots  marched  to  its  support,  being  totally 
unacquainted  with  its  misfortune.  Apprised  of 
this  design,  Demosthenes  beset  the  passes,  and 
seized  the  most  advantageous  posts  on  their  route. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  advanced  to 
attack  them  in  front  They  had  already  pro- 
ceeded to  Idomene,  and  encamped  on  the  lowest 
ridge  of  that  mountain.  * 

Demosthenes  placed  his  Messenians  in  the  van,  Smpriiet 
and  commanded  them,  as  they  marched  along,  to  ^"'^^^P* 
discourse  in  their  Doric  dialect.  This  circum- 
stance, as  the  morning  was  yet  in  its  dawn, 
effectually  prevented  the  advanced  guards  from 
suspecting  them  to  be  enemies.  Demosthenes 
then  rushed' forward  with  the  Messenians  and 
Acamanians.  The  Ambraciots  were  yet  in  their 
beds.  The  camp  was  no  sooner  assaulted  than 
the  rout  began.  Many  were  slain  on  the  spot ; 
the  rest  fled  amain ;  but  the  passes  were  beset, 
and  the  pursuers  light-armed.  Some  ran  to  the 
sea,  and  beheld  a  new  object  of  terror,  a  line  of 
Athenian  ships  then  cruising  on  the  coast. 
Amidst  this  complication  of  calamities,  they 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  hostile 
squadron,  choosing  to  be  destroyed  rather  by  the 
Athenians,  than  by  the  enen\ies  firom  whom  they 
had  just  separated. 

«  Thiieydid.  p.  f  ^4.  h  %n%, 
10%.  II,  T 
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CHAP.       On  the  following  day,  the  victors,  who  re- 
^  ^^fl '  mained  at  Idomene,  stripping  the  dead,    and 
Conster-     erecting  their  arms  into  a  trophy,  were  addressed 
M^bra.  by  a  herald  sent  on  the  part  of  the  detachment 
dan  her-    ^ho  had  SO  Hiuch  suffered  in  its  retreat  from 
Olpae.     This  herald  knew  nothing  of  the  fresh 
disaster  that  hud  befallen  his  countrymen.     Ob- 
serving the  ai*ms  of  the   Aipbraciots,  he   was 
astonished  at  theii?  number.     The  victors  per- 
ceiving  his  surprise,  asked  him,  before  he  ex- 
plained his  commission,  "  What  he  judged  to  be 
the  amount  of  the  slain  ?'*  "  Not  more  than  two 
hundred,*'  replied  the  herald.    The  inquirer  then 
said,  "  It  should  seem  otherwise,  for  there  are  tJie 
arms  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.'*    The  herald 
rejoined,  "They  cannot  then  belong  to  our  party." 
The  other  replied,  "  They  must,  if  you  fought 
yesterday  at  Idomen^."     "  We  fought  no  where 
yesterday ;  we  suffered  the  day  before,  in  our  re- 
treat from  Olpae.*'     "  But  "we  fought  yesterday 
against  these  Ambraciots,  who  were  marching  to 
your  relief.'*     When  the  herald  heard  this,  he  ut- 
terred  a  deep   groan,  and   departed  abruptly, 
without  further  explaining  his  commission.^ 
Demof-  These  important  successes  enabled  Demos- 

^totke  thenes  to  return  with  honour  to  Athens.     The 
Pelqx>n-    term  of  his  military  command  had  expired  j  but 
Oiyinp.      his  mind  could  not  brook  inactivity.     He  there- 
A^!'4i5!  ^^^^  solicited  permission  to  accompany,  as  a  vo^ 
lunteer,  the  armament  which  sailed  to  Corcyra, 
the  success  of  which  has  already  been  related, 
witli  leave  to  employ  the  Messenians,  whom  be 

fi  Thiicydid.  p.  244.  &  gcq. 
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carried  along  with  him,  on  the  coast  of  Pelopen-  chap. 
nesus,  should  any  opportunity  occur  there,  for  v^T^i-/ 
promoting  the  public  service.     While  the  fleet  Enotiout 
slowly  coasted  along  the  Southern  shores  of  that  tt^^^ 
peninsula,  the  Messenians  viewed,  with  mingled  ^«  ^^^ 
joy  and  sorrow,  the  long  lost,  but  still  beloved,  tiTeshorei. 
seats  of  their  ancestors.     They  regretted,  in  par- 
ticular,  the  decay  of  ancient  Pylus,  the  royal 
residence  of  their  admired  Nestor,  whose  youth 
had  been  adorned  by  valour,  and  his  age  re- 
nowned for  wisdom.    Their  immortal  resentment 
against  Sparta  was  inflamed  by  beholding  the 
ruins  of  Messene.     A  thousand  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, which  time  had  nearly  obliterated,  re- 
vived at  the  sight  of  their  native  shores. 

When  the  tumult  of  their  emotions  subsided,  ThcAthe- 
they  explained  their  feelings  to  Demosthenes,  and  ^^^ 
to  each  other.    He  suggested,  or  at  least  warmly  nians  for- 
improved,  the  design  of  landing,  and  rebuilding  ^  ^  "*• 
Pylus,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Spartans, 
though  it  enjoyed  a  convenient  harbour,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  nature.    Demosthenes  pro- 
posed this  measure  to  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles, 
who  answered  him  with  the  insolence  congenial 
to  thfeir  character,  "  That  there  were  many  bar- 
ren capes  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
^se  might  fortify  who  wished  to  entail  an  useless 
expence  on  their  country.'*    He  next  applied  to 
the  several  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  even  to  the 
inferior  officers,  but  without    better    success, 
although  he  assured  them  that  the  place  abounded 
in  wood  and  stone,  with  which  a  wall,  sufficient 
for  defence,  might  speedily  be  completed.  ^  He 

T  2 
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CHAP,  had  desisted  from  farther  entreaties,  when  a  for- 
^^^:  J  tunate  storm  drove  the  whole  fleet  towards  the 
Pylian  harbour.  This  circumstance  enabled  him 
to  renew  his  instances  with  greater  force,  alleging 
that  the  events  of  fortune  confirmed .  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  undertaking.  At  length  the 
sailors  and  soldiers,  weary  of  idleness  (for  the 
weather  prevented  them  from  putting  to.  sea), 
began  the  work  of  their  own  accord,  and  carried 
it  on  with  such  vigour  and  activity,  that  ia  six 
days  the  place  was  strongly  fortified  on  every 
side.  •  The  Athenian  fleet  then  proceeded  to 
Corcyra,  Demosthenes  retaining  only  five  ships 
to  guard  this  new  acquisition. 
The  Spar-  The  Spartans  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this 
J^fJ^  daring  measure,  than  they  withdrew  their  army 
c^iodge  from  its  annual  incursion  into  Attica,  and  re- 
called their  fleet  from  Corcyra.  The  citizens, 
residipg  at  home,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and 
iparched  towards  Pylus,  which  was  only  fifty 
miles  distant  from  their  capital.  They  found  the 
new  fortress  so  well  prepared  for  defence,  that 
nothing  could  be  undertaken  against  it  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  until  their  whole  forces  had 
assembled.  This  occasioned  but  a  short  delay ; 
aft^r  which  Pylus  was  vigorously  assaulted  by 
sea  and  land.  The  walls  were  weakest  towards 
#  the  harbour;  the  entrance  of  which,  however, 

wad  BO  narrow,  that  only  two  ships  could  sail  into 
it  abrjeast.  Here  the  attack  was  most  furious, 
And  the  resi^t^nce  most  obstiqate. 

*  ThttcjdiiL  p.  956,  &  teq. 
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Demosthenes  encouraged  his  troops  by  his  chap.' 
voice  and  arm.    The  gallant  Brasidas,  a  man  des-  v^TIJv, 
tined  to  act  such  an  illustrious  part  in  the  follow-  Gallantry 
ing  scenes  of  the  war,  called  out  to  the  Lacedas*  j^**"' 
monian  pilots  to  drive  against  the  beach  y  and  ex^ 
horted  them,  by  the  destruction  of  their  ships,  to 
save  the  honour  of  their  country.     He  farther 
recommended  this  boldness  by  his  example,  but 
in  performing  it,  received  a  wound  which  ren- 
dered him  insensible.  His  body  dropped  into  the 
sea,  seemingly  deprived  of  life,  but  was  recovered 
by  the  affectionate  zeal  of  his  attendants.  When 
his  senses  returned,  he  perceived  the  loss  of  his 
shield,  a  matter  highly  punishable  by  the  Spar- 
tan laws,  if  the  shield  of  Brasidas  had  not.  been 
lost  with  more  glory  than  ever  shield  was  de- 
fended. ^ 

During  three  days,  Demosthenes,  with  very  un-  About 
equal  strength,  resisted  the  enemy ;  when  the  ap-  Sjlj^  g™. 
proach  of  the  Atlienian  fleet  from  Corcyra,  which  tansWodt- 
he  had  apprised  of  his  danger,  terminated  the  in-  sphw." 
credible  labours  of  his  exhausted  garrison.   A  na-  **™' 
val  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  defeated.   But  neither  this  defeat,  nor 
the  loss  of  five  ships,  nor  the  total  dispersion  of 
their  fleet,  nor  the  unexpected  relief  of  Pylus, 
gave  them  so  much  uneasiness,  as  an  event  prin- 
cipally occasioned  by  their  own  imprudence.  The 
island  Sphacteria,  scarce  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, barren,  woody,  and  uninhabited,  lies  before 
the  harbour  of  Pylus.     In  this  islandthe  Spartaa» 
had  posted  four  hundred  and  twenty  heavy-armed 

7Thucydid.  p.9Jf8. 
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CHAP,  men,  with  a  much  greaterproportion  of  Helots,  not 
^^^^^  reflecting  that  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  had 
resumed  the  command  of  the  neighbouring  sea, 
must  have  these  forces  at  their  devotion.     This 
circumstance  occurred  not  to  the  Spartans  till 
after  their  defeat ;  and  then  affected  them  the 
more  deeply,  because  the  troops  blocked  up  in  the 
island  belonged  to  the  first  families  of  the  re- 
public. 
Contterw        Advice  of  this  misfortune  was  immediately 
g^^    sent  to  the  capital.    The  annual  magistrates,  at- 
tended by  a  deputation  of  the  senate,  hastened 
to  examine  matters  on  the  spot    The  evil  ap- 
peared to  be  incapable  of  remedy ;  and  of  such 
importance  was  this  body  of  Spartans  to  the  com- 
munity, that  all  present  agreed  in  the  necessity 
of  soliciting  a  truce,  until  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Athens  to  treat  of  a  general  peace.    The 
Athenians  granted  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  <m 
condition  that  the  Spartans,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
sincerity,  surrendered  their  whole  fleet  (consist- 
ing of  about  sixty  vessels)  into  the  harbour  of 
Pylus.    Even  this  mortifying  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted.  Twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  on- 
bassy  j  dyring  which  time  the  troops  intercepted 
in  Sphacteria  were  supplied  with  a  stated  propor- 
tion of  meal,  meat,  and  wine  ^  that  of  the  free- 
men amounting  to  double  the  quantity  allowed 
to  the  slaves. 

*  Tbucydides  does  not  ascertain  the  quantity  of  meat  He  sajs, 
two  cbaenixes  of  meal,  and  two  cotyls  of  wine;  that  is,  two  pmts  of 
jpcal,  and  one  pint  of  wine,  English  measure,  a  yery  small  allovw 
ance ;  but  the  Athenians  were  afraid  lest  the  besieged  might  hoard 
their  provisions,  if  allowed  more  for  daily  support ;  which,  if  the  n»> 
gociation  failed,  might  enable  them  long  to  bold  out  the  place. 
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When  the  Spartan  ambassadors  were  admitted  chap. 
to  an  audience  at  Athens,  they  artfully  apolo-  k^^^ 
gized  for  the  intended  length  of  their  discourses.  The  Spar- 
In  all  their  transactions  with  the  Greeks,  they  ^Z^ 
had  hitherto  affected  the  dignified  brevity  •  in- 
spired by  conscious  pre-eminence :  "  Yet  on  the 
present  occasion,  they  allowed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  explain,  copiously  and  clearly,  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  to  all  Greece,  and 
particularly  to  Athens  herself,  if  the  latter  ac- 
cepted the  treaty  and  alliance,  the  free  gifts  of 
unfeigned  friendship,  spontaneously  offered  by 
Sparta.    They  pretended  not  to  conceal  or  ex- 
tenuate the  greatness  of  their  misfortune;  but  the 
Athenians  ought  also  to  remember  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war.    It  was  full  time  to  embrace  a 
hearty  reconcilement,  and  to  terminate  the  cala- 
mities of  theircommon  country.  Hitherto  th6  war 
had  been  carried  on  with  more  emulation  than 
hatred ;  neither  party  had  been  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, nor  had  any  incurable  evil  been  yet  in- 
flicted or  suffered.     Terms  of  agreement,  if  ac- 
cepted in  the  moment  of  victory,  would  redound 
to  the  glory  of  Athens ;  if  rejected,  would  ascer- 
tain who  Were  the  real  authors  of  the  War,  and 
to  whom  the  public  calamities  ought  thenceforth 
to  be  imputed  ;  since  it  was  well  known,  that  if 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  unanimous,  no  power  in 
Greece  would  venture  to  dispute  their  com- 
mands/* >^ 


9  Imperatoria  brevitas.    Tacitus. 
»•  Thucydid.  p.  2G2.  &  icq. 
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CHAP.       The  meek  spirit  of  this  discourse  only  disco- 
K^^  J  vered  to  the  Athenians  the  full  extent  of  their 
Arrogant    good  fortune,  of  which  they  determined  com- 
^f^hT**    pletely  to  avail  themselves.    Instigated  by  the 
^^^^^o^^^^-  violence  of  Cleon,  they  answered  the  aml>assa* 
dors  with  great  haughtiness ;  demanding,  as  pre- 
liminaries to  the  treaty,  that  the  Spartans  in 
Sphacteria  should  be  sent  to  Athens ;  and  that 
several  places  of  great  importance,  belonging  to 
the  Spartans  or  their  allies,  should  be  delivered 
into  their  hands.    These  lofty  pretensions,  which 
were  by  no  means  justified  by  military  success, 
appeared  totally  inadmissible  to  the  ambassadors, 
who  returned  in  disgust  to  the  Spartan  camp. 
The  B^go-      Nothing,  it  was  evident,  could  be  expected 
SSSm.     f^^^''^  ^^  moderation  of  Athens ;  but  it  was  ex- 
pected from  her  justice,  that  she  would  restore 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  surrendered  as  a  pledge 
of  the  treaty.    Even  this  was,  on  various  pre- 
tences, denied. "     Both  parties,  therefore,  pre- 
pared for  hostilities ;  the  Athenians  to  maintain 
their  arrogance,  the  Spartans  to  chastise  it. 
Obidiitte       The  former  employed  the  operation  of  famine, 
8p^[^     as  the  readiest  and  least  dangerous  mode  of  re- 
"^  ducing  the  soldiers  in  Sphacteria.   The  Athenian 

fleet,  now  greatly  augmented,  carefully  guarded 
the  island  night  and  day.  But  notwithstanding 
its  utmost  vigilance,  small  vessels  availed  them- 
selves of  storms  and  darkness  to  throw  provisions 

"  The  Athenians  otjected,  ^  an  incunion  towards  dietr  fortress 
during  the  suspemion  of  hostilities»«u  t\Xm  mm  <mA«7«,'*  and  other 
matters  of  little  moment,  sajs  Thuqrdides,  with  his  usual  impaiw 
tialit^t  p.  966. 
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into  the  place ;  a  service  undertaken  by  slaves  CHAP, 
from  the  promise  of  liberty;  and  by  freemen^  v  ^^^ 
from  the  prospect  of  great  pecuniary  rewards. 
The  Athenians  redoubled  their  diligence,  and 
often  intercepted  those  victuallers ;  but  they 
found  it  more  difficult  to  interrupt  the  expert  di- 
vers, who  plunging  deep  under  water,  dragged 
after  them  bottles  of  leather,  filled  with  honey 
and  flour.  The  blockade  was  thus  fruitlessly 
protracted  several  weeks.  Demosthenes  was 
averse  to  attack  an  island  difficult  of  access, 
covered  with  wood,  destitute  of  roads,  and 
defended  on  the  side  of  Pylus  by  a  natural 
fortification,  strengthened  by  art.  Meanwhile 
the  Athenians  began  to  suffer  inconveniences  in 
their  turn.  Their  garrison  in  Pylus  was  closely 
pressed  by  the  enemy  ;  there  was  but  one  source 
of  fresh  water,  and  that  scanty,  in  the  place  j 
provisions  grew,  scarce ;  the  barrenness  of  the 
neighbouring  coast  afforded  no  supply:  while 
they  besieged  the  Spartans,  they  themselves  ex- 
perienced  the  hardships  of  a  siege. 

Their  situation,   when  reported  at  Athens,  Artifices 
threw  the  assembly  into  commotion:  many  cla-  *"^""P^- 
moured  against  Demosthenes;  several  accused  Cioonl 
Cleon.     The  artful  demagogue,  whose  opposi- 
tion had    chiefly  prevented  an    advantageous 
peace  with  Sparta,  affected  to  disbelieve  the  in- 
telligence, and  advised  sending  men  of  approved 
confidence  to  Pylus,  in  order  to  detect  the  im- 
posture.   The  populace  cried  aloud,  "  that  Cleon 
himself  should  undertake  this  commission."  But 
the  dissembler  dreaded  to  become  the  dupe  of 
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CHAP.  Ws  own  artifice.  He  perceived,  that  if  he  went 
^^"*,  to  Pjrlus,  he  must,  at  his  return,  either  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  report,  and  thus  be  sub- 
jected to  immediate  shame,  or  fabricate  false  in- 
telligence, and  thus  be  exposed  to  future  punish- 
ment He  therefore  eluded  his  own  proposal, 
by  declaring,  **  that  it  ill  became  the  dignity  of 
Athens  to  stoop  to  a  formal  and  tedious  examin- 
ation J  and  that,  whatever  were  the  state  of  the  ar- 
mament,  if  the  commanders  acted  like  men,  they 
might  take  Sphacteria  in  a  few  days :  that  if  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  general,  he  would  sail  to 
the  island  with  a  small  body  of  light  infantry, 
and  take  it  at  the  first  onset*' 

CiMncter       These  sarcastic  observations  were  chiefly  di- 


""^  rected  against  Nicias,  one  of  the  generals  actu- 
ally present  in  the  assembly;  a  man  of  virtuous, 
but  timid  disposition :  endowed  with  much  pru- 
dence, and  little  enterprise ;  possessed  of  mode- 
rate abilities,  and  immoderate  riches ;  a  zealous 
partizan  of  aristocracy,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to 
Cleon,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
his  country. 
He  cedn  A  person  of  this  character  could  not  be  much 
^^toT  inclined  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  expedition 
^^^f>^  to  Sphacteria.  When  the  Athenians,  with  the 
usual  licentiousness  that  prevailed  in  their  as- 
semblies, called  out  to  Cleon,  "that  if  the  enter- 
prise appeared  so  easy,  it  would  better  suit  the 
extent  of  his  abilities  ;'*  Nicias  rose  up,  and  im- 
mediately offered  to  cede  to  him  the  command. 
Cleon  at  first  accepted  it,  thinking  Nicias's  pro- 
posal merely  a  feint }  but  when  the  latter  ap- 
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peared  in  earnest,  his  adversary  drew  back,  aU  c  M  A  p. 
leging,  «*  that  Nicias,  not  Cleon,  was  general/*  ,  xaol  ^ 
The  Athenians,  with  the  malicious  pleasantry 
natural  to  the  multitude,   pressed  Cleon  the 
closer,  the  more  eagerly  he  receded.     He  was  at 
length  overcome  by  their  importunity,  but  not 
forsaken  by  his  impudence.  *^    Advancing  to  the  Boastful 
middle  of  the  assembly,  he  declared,  **  that  he  SeU^; 
was  not  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  en-  . 
gaged,  in  twenty  days,  to  bring  the  Spartans  as 
prisoners  to  Athens,  or  to  die  in  the  **  attempt.*' 
This  heroical  language  excited  laughter  among 
the  multitude  j  the  wise  rejoiced  in  thinking,  that 
they  must  obtain  one  of  two  advantages,  either 
the  destruction  of  a  turbulent  demagogue  (which 
they  rather  hoped),  or  the  capture  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  Sphactma. 

The  latter  event  was  hastened  by  an  accident :  which  10 
while  some  soldiers  were  preparing  their  victuals,  ^^^^^^ 
the  wood  was  set  on  fire,  and  long  burned  unper-  ^^ 
ceived,  till  a  brisk  gale  arising,  Uie  conflagration  ixiimii.4. 
raged  with  such  violence,  as  threatened  to  con-  ^  ^'  ^^^' 
sume  the  island.    This  unforeseen  disaster  dis- 
closed the  strength  and  position  of  the  Spartans ; 
and  Demosthenes  was  actually  preparing  to  at- 
tack them,  when  Cleon,  with  his  light-armed 
troops,  arrived  in  the  camp.     The  island  was  in- 
vaded in  the  night ;  the  advanced  guards  were 
taken  or  slain.     At  dawn,  the  Athenians  made 

"Thucydid.  p.271. 

^  H  ta^ov  «v»MTci^cir,  or,  ^  kill  them  on  the  spot"  A  little  ahei^ 
fitioii  Id  tht  text  will  gite  the  mewDg^  whicJ^  Iprefqred  m  molt 
agreeable,  to  what  followi :  but  the  other  trftoih^tion  better  suits  the 
boastful  character  of  Geon. 
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CHAP,  a  descent  from  seventy  ships.  The  main  body 
V  ^^"'  J  of  the  enemy  retired  to  the  strong  post  opposite 
to  Pylus,  harassed  in  their  march  by  showers  of 
arrows,  stones,  and  darts,  involved  in  the  ashes 
of  the  burnt  wood,  which  mounting  widely  into 
the  air,  on  all  sides,  intercepted  their  sight,  and 
increased  the  gloom  of  battle.  The  Spartans, 
closely  embodied,  and  presenting  a  dreadAil  front 
.  to  the  assailants,  made  good  their  retreat  Hav- 
ing occupied  the  destined  post,  they  boldly  de- 
fended it  wherever  the  enemy  approached,  for 
the  nature  of  the  ground  hindered  it  from  being 
surrounded.  ,  The  Athenians  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  repel  and  overcome  them  ;  and  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  both  parties  obsti- 
nately persevered  in  their  purpose,  under  the 
painful  pressures  of  fatigue,  thirst,  and  a  burning 
sun.  At  length  the  Messenians,  whose  ardour 
had  been  signally  distinguished  in  every  part 
of  this  enterprise,  discovered  an  unknown  path 
leading  to  the  eminence  which  defended  the  La- 
cedaemonian rear.  The  Spartans  were  thus  en- 
compassed  on  all  sides,  and  reduced  to  a  similar 
situation  to  that  of  their  illustrious  countrymen 
who  fell  at  Thermopylae. 
The  Spar-  Their  commanders  disgraced  not  the  country 
^^^JJ^rim  of  Leonidas.  Their  general,  Epitades,  was  slain, 
carried  Hippagretcs  was  dying  of  his  wounds.  Styphon, 
toAUienf.  the  third  in  command,  still  exhorted  them  to  per- 
severe. But  Demosthenes  and  Cleon,  desirous 
rather  to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Athens,  than  to 
put  them  to  death,  invited  them,  by  the  loud 

proclamation  of  a  herald,  to  lay  down  their  arms« 

IS 
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The  greater  part  dropped  their  shields,  and  CHAP, 
waved  their  hands,  in  t6ken  of  compliance.  A  y  ^^'  , 
conference  followed  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cleon  on  one  side,  and  Styphon  on  the  other. 
Styphon  desired  leave  to  send  over  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  the  continent  for  advice.  Several 
messages  passed  between  them ;  in  the  last  of 
which  it  was  said,  "  the  Lacedaemonians  permit 
you  to  consult  your  own  interest,  provided  you 
submit  to  nothing  base  :'*  in  consequence  of 
which  determination,  they  surrendered  their  arms 
and  their  persons.  They  were  conducted  to 
Athens,  within  the  time  assigned  by  Cleon ;  hav- 
ing held  out  fifty-two  davs  after  the  expiration 
of  the  truce,  during  which  time  they  had  been 
so  sparing'of  the  provisions  conveyed  to  them  by 
the  extraordinary  means  above  mentioned,  that, 
when  the  place  was  taken,  they  had  still  some- 
thing in  reserve.  ** 

.  The  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  leaving  a  Humiiia. 
strong  garrison  in  Pylus,  which  was  soon  re-  ^^4- 
inforced  by  an  enterprising  body  of  Messenians 
from  Naupactus.  The  Messenians,  though  pos- 
sessed of  no  more  than  one  barren  o^e  on  their 
native  and  once  happy  coast,  resumed  their  in- 
veterate hatred  against  Sparta,  whose  territories 
they  continually  infested  by  incursions,  or  ha* 
rasaed  by  alarms.  This  species  of  war, .  de- 
structive in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more  dan- 
',  gerous  by  the  revolts  of  the  Helots»  attracted  by 
«very  motive  of  affection  towards  their  ancient 
kinsmen,  and  animated  by  every  principle  of  re- 

»•  Thttcydid.  p.  871«— 879. 
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CHAP,  sentment  against  their  tyrannical  masters.  Mean^ 
xm     ^ijjjg  tiig  Athenian  fleet  renewed  and  multiplied 
its  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.     Re- 
duced to  extremity  by  such  proceedings^  tlie  Spar- 
tans sent  to  Athens  repeated  overtures  of  accom- 
modation.   But  the  good  fortune  of  the  Athe- 
Authority  nians  only  fomented  their  ambition.     At  the  in- 
JSic^    stigation  of  Cleon,  they  dismissed  the  Spartan 
CleoD.       ambassadors  more  insolently  than  ever.  **    Such 
was  their  deference  to  the  opinion  of  tliis  arrogant 
demagogue ;  at  the  same  time  that,  with  the  most 
inconsistent  levity,  they  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  which  lashed  the  cha- 
racter and  administration  of  Cleon  with   the 
boldest  severity  of  satire,  sharpened  by  the  edge 
of  the  most  poignant  ridicule, 
^^ojcd        The  taking  of  Pylus,  the  triumphant  return  of 
phanes.      Cleon,  a  notorious  coward  transfbrmed  by  the  ca- 
price of  fortune  into  a  brave  and  successful  com- 
mander,  were  topics  well  suiting  the  comic  vein 
of  Aristophanes.    The  imperious  demagogue  had 
deserved  the  personal  resentment  of  the  poet,  by 
denying  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth  ^\  and  thereby 
contesting  his  title  to  vote  in  the  assembly.     On 
former  occasions,  Aristophanes  had  stigmatised 
the  incapacity  and  insolence  of  Cleon,  together 
with  his  perfidious  selfishness  in  embroiling  the 
i^feirs  of  the  republic.    In  the  comedy  '^  first  re- 
presented in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  he 
attacks  him  in  the  moment  of  victory,  when  for- 
tuoe  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  a  licentious- 

'»  Arutoph.  Equit.  v.  794.  ic  YiU  anonym.  Aristoph. 

*'  The  brwHt, 
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multitude,  when  no  comedian  was  so  daring  as  c  h  A  p.; 
to  play  his  character,  and  no  painter  so  bold  as  v^^^^^. 
to  design  his  mask.  *® 

Aristophanes,  therefore,  appeared  for  the  first  Account 
time  on  the  stage,  only  disguising  his  own  face,  medy,  ctH 
the  better  to  represent  the  part  of  Cleon.  In  this  ^J[^^^® 
ludicrous  piece,  which  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated even  beyond  its  merit,  the  people  of 
Athens  are  described  under  the  allegory  of  a  ca- 
pricious old  dotard,  whose  credulity,  abused  by 
a  malicious  slave  lately  admitted  into  his  house  ^*, 
persecutes  and  torments  his  faithful  old  servants. 
Demosthenes  bitterly  complains,  that,  intending 
to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  old  man,  he  had 
brought  a  delicate  morsel  from  Pylus ;  but  that 
it  had  been  stolen  by  Cleon,  and  by  him  served 
up  to  their  common  master.  After  lamenting, 
with  his  companion  Nicias,  the  hardships  of  their 
condition,  they  hold  counsel  together,  and  con- 
trive various  expedients  for  putting  an  end  to 
their  common  calamities.  The  desponding  Nicias 
proposes  drinking  bull's  blood,  after  the  example 
of  Themistocles ;  Demosthenes,  with  more  cou- 
rage, advises  a  hearty  draught  of  wine.  Finding 
Cleon  asleep,  they  seize  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  purloin  this  liquor,  but  to  rifle  his  pockets,  in 
which  they  discover  some  ancient  oracles,  typi- 
caUy  representing  the  succession  of  Athenian 
magistrates.  Towards  the  end  of  the  prophecy, 
it  was  said,  that  the  dragon  should  overcome  the 

*•  'Tro  TOW  Scovf  7«p  mnw  avSccr  i)9cXc 

T«r  ffKwofiromif  wcturcu,    Equites,  T.  S31 . 
>•  N€oyrrro¥  kokop^  "  the  ncw*boi^ht  mbchief.'* 
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CHAP,  devouring  vulture.  The  rapacious  avarice  of 
^^j'  ^  Cleon  corresponded  to  the  type  of  the  vulture ; 
^nd  the  dragon  darkly  shadowed  out  Agoracritus, 
an  eminent  maker  of  puddings  and  sausages,  the 
shape  and  contents  of  which  alluded  to  the  figure 
and  food  of  that  terrible  serpent  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  hail  this  favourite  of  fortune,  as  the 
destined  master  of  the  republic.  Agoracritus 
alleges  in  vain,  that  he  is  totally  unacquainted 
with  political  affairs,  ignorant  of  every  liberal  art, 
and  has  hardly  learned  to  read.  They  reply,  by 
announcing  to  him  the  oracle,  and  by  proving 
that  his  pretended  imperfections  better  qualified 
him  to  conduct  the  government  of  Athens.  This 
office  required  none  of  the  talents,  the  want  of 
which  he  lamented.  He  matched  Cleon  in  im- 
pudence, and  surpassed  him  in  strength  of  lungs. 
His  profession  had  taught  him  to  squeeze,  to 
^mass,  to  mix,  to  bruise,  and  to  embroil ;  and  long 
experience  had  rendered  him  accomplished  in  all 
the  frauds  and  chicane  of  the  market.*^  He 
might  therefore  boldly  enter  the  lists  with  Cleon, 
being  assured  of  assistance  from  the  whole  body 
of  Athenian  knights.^*  Agoracritus,  thus  en- 
couraged, prepares  for  encounteringhis  adversary. 
The  contest,  long  doubtful,  is  maintained  in  a 
fttyle  of  the  lowest  buffoonery,  always  ludicrous, 
often  indecent.  The  old  dotard,  or  rather  the 
Athenians  whom  he  represents,  finally  acknow« 

**  The  same  word  in  Greek  denotes  the  market  and  the  forum. 
Indeed  the  lame  place  usually  served  for  both. 

*>  The  fnrttf ,  or  £quites»  the  second  rank  of  cititeiis  at  Athens, 
who  detested  Cleon,  m^  from  whom  the  play  tak^  iu  name. 
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ledge  their  past  errors  j  and  regret  being  so  long  chap. 
deceived  by  an  upstart  slave,  through  whose  ob-  «.  ^^^j » 
stinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  they  had  been 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  an  unwholesome 
city,  and  hindered  from  enjoying  their  beautiful 
fields  and  happy  rural  amusements.  Agoracritns 
seizes  this  favourable  moment  to  produce  two 
ancient  treaties  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  per- 
sonified by  two  beautiful  women,  whom  he  had 
found  closely  mewed  up  in  the  house  of  Cleon. 
Of  these  females  the  old  Atlienian  becomes  sud- 
denly enamoured,  and  they  retire  together  to  the 
country. 

The  people  of  Athens  permitted,  and  even  ap-  The  Athe- 
proved,  the  licentious  boldness  of  Aristophanes ;  cnhera^^ 
but  neither  the  strength  of  reason,  nor  the  sharp-  oiymp. 
ness  of  satire,  could  check  the  dangerous  career  A,*c.^42i. 
of  their  ambition.     The  war  was  rendered  po- 
pular by  success ;  they  prepared  for  carrying  it  on 
with  redoubled  vigour.     The  first  operations  of 
the  ensuing  summer  gratified  their  utmost  hopes. 
The  principal  division  of  the  fleet,  conducted  by 
the  prudence  of  Nicias,  conquered  the  fertile  apd 
populous  island  of  Cythera,  stretching  from  the 
southern  promontory  of  Laconia  towards  the 
Cretan  sea,  and  long  enriched  by  the  commerce 
of  Egypt  and  Libya.     The  Lacediaemonian  gar- 
rison, as  well  as  the  Spartan  magistrates^  in  the 
island,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.     The  more 
dangerous  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  the  Athenian  isles ;  the  remainder  were  sub- 
jected to  an  annual  tribute  amounting  in  value 
to  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  an  Athenian 
garrison  took  possession  of  the  fortress* 

VOL.  II.  u 
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CHAP.  Soon  after  this  couquest,  the  arms  of  Demos- 
w^^'  .  thenes  and  Hippocrates  reduced  the  town  of 
Reduce  Nic8^  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  Megareans ; 
andravage  ^^^  the  Athenian  fleet  ravaged  with  impunity 
Peiopon-    several  maritime  cities  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

nesui. 

Peloponnesus.  Thyrea  was  condemned  to  » 
harder  fate.  This  city,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding district,  had  been  granted,  by  the  com- 
passion of  Sparta,  to  the  miserable  natives  of 
iEgina,  who  (as  above  mentioned)  had  been 
driven  from  their  once  powerful  idand  by  the 
cruelty  of  Athens.  The  same  cruelty  still  con- 
tinued to  pursue  them.  Their  newly-raised  walls 
were  taken  by  assault ;  their  houses  burned ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  put  to  the 
sword. 
Endca-  Hitherto  all  the  enterprises  of  the  Athenians 

produce  a  Were  crowned  with  success.  Fortune  first  de- 
irBcBotial  ^rted  them  in  Boeotia.  During  several  months 
their  generals,  Demos£henes  and  Hippocrates, 
availing  themselves  of  the  political  factions  of 
that  country,  had  been  carrying  on  secret  in- 
trigues with  Chaeronaea,  Sips,  and  Orchomenus» 
places  abounding  in  declared  partizans  of  de- 
mocracy, and  eternally  hostile  to  the  ambition  of 
Thebes.  The  insurgents  had  agreed  to  take 
arms,  in  order  to  betray  the  western  parts  of 
Boeotia  to  Demosthenes,  who  sailed  with  for^ 
gallies  from  Naupactus ;  while  Hippocrates,  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  heavy-^trmed  Atbe- 
nians,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of  lights 
armed  auxiliaries,  invaded  the  eastern  frontier  of 
that  province.  It  was  expected,  that  before  the 
Thebans  could  bring  a  sufficient  force  into  the 
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field,   the  invaders  and  insurgents,   advancing  chap. 
from  opposite  extremities  of  the  country,  might  ^  ^^]_' 
unite  in  the  centre,  and  perhaps  subdue  Thebes 
itself,  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  most  zealous, 
ally  of  Sparta. 

This  plan,  though  concerted  with  much  ability,  Thdr  plan 
was  found  too  complicated  for  execution.    De-  ^j^" 
mosthenes  steered  towards  Siphs,  before  his  co-  wexecu- 
adj  utor  was  ready  to  take  the  field ;  some  mistake, 
it  is  said,  having  happened  about  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  action ;  and  the  whole  contrivance 
was  betrayed  by  Nicomachus,  a  Phocian,  to  the 
Spartans,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
Boeotians.     The  cities  which  meditated  revolt 
were  thus  secured,  before  Demosthenes  appeared 
at  Siphse,   and  before    Hippocrates  had  even 
marched  from  Attica. 

The  latter  at  length  entered  the  eastern  fron-  They  are 
tier  of  Boeotia ;  and,  as  the  principal  design  had  fn  tlTe^at- 
miscarried,  contented  himself  with  taking  and  {^®  °^^«- 
fortifying  Delium,   a  place  sacred  to  Apollo,  oiymp. 
Having  garrisoned  this  post,  he  prepared  for  re-  ^a^q^^^^^ 
turning  home.     But  while  his  army  still  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  Thebans,  en- 
couraged by  Pagondas,  a  brave  and  skilful  lea- 
der, marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Tanagra, 
in  order  to  intercept  his  retreat.     Their  forces 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand ;  the  Athenians 
were  little  less  numerous.     An  engagement  en- 
sued, which  national  emulation  rendered  bloody 
and  obstinate.     Before  the  battle,  Pagondas  had 
detached  a  small  squadron  of  horse,  with  orders 
to  advance  suddenly,  as  soon  as  the  action  had 

u  2 
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CHAP,  commenced.    This  stratagem  was  decisive.    The 
.  ^^^^'  ,  Athenians,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  reinforce- 
ment, which  their  fears  magnified  into  a  new 
army,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  put  to  flight. 
Approaching  darkness  saved  them  from  total  de» 
struction.     They  escsqped  disgracefully  into  At- 
tica, after  leaving  in  the  field  of  battle  a  thousand 
pikemen,  with  their  commander  Hippocrates. 
The  The-       Th®  victorious  army  immediately  formed  the 
dS*  ^b    *^®^  ^  Delium,  which  was  taken  by  means  of 
means  of  a  an  engine  first  contrived  for  that  purpose.    Se- 
i!i^eS    veral  parts  of  the  fortification,  which  had  been 
for  that     raised  in  great  haste,  consisted  chiefly  of  wood, 
puipote.     rpj^^  besiegers  therefore,  joining  together  a  num« 
ber  of  large  beams,  formed  a  huge  mast,  per- 
forated in  the  middle ;  to  one  of  its  extremities 
they  appended  a  prodigious  mass  of  pitch  and 
sulphur ;  and  to  the  other  a  bellows,  which,  when 
this  unusual  instrument  of  destruction  was  raised 
above  the  wooden  rampart,  immediately  threw 
the  whole  into  flames.    The  Athenian  garrison, 
diminished  by  death  or  desertion  to  two  hundred 
men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  ® 
Commo-        The  Athenians  had  scarcely  time  to  lament 
Thrace.     *^®"^  losses  in  Boeotia,  when  they  received  intel- 
ligence  of  events  in  another  quarter,  equally  un- 
expected, but  far  more  distressful.   These  events 
are  the  more  remarkable,  because  they  naturally 
arose  out  of  the  preceding  prosperity  of  Athens, 
and  the  past  misfortunes  of  Sparta*    The  unin- 
terrupted train  of  success  which  attended  Uie 
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arms  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  in  the  eighth  chap. 
year  of  the  war,  alarmed  the  citizens  of  Olynthus  .  /^^"^  m 
and  other  places  of  the  Chalcidic6,  which  having 
embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  revesting 
from  the  Athenians,  justly'dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  an  incensed  and  victorious  people.  Every 
southerly  wind  threatened  them  with  the  ap- 
proach of  an  Athenian  fleet  Their  apprehen- 
sions were  not  less  painful  on  the  side  of  Thes- 
saly.  The  slightest  movement  in  that  country 
terrified  them  with  the  apprehensions  of  an  Athe- 
nian army,  which,  victorious  in  the  south,  should 
advance  to  punish  its  northern  enemies.  But  as 
none  of  these  fearful  suspicions  were  realised,  the 
inhabitants^  of  the  Chalcidic6  gradually  resumed 
courage,  put  their  towns  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  craved  assistance  from  their  Peloponnesian 
allies.  At  the  same  time  Perdiccas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  regarded  the  Athenians  as  his  ancient 
and  natural  enemies,  and  the  rapaciotts  invaders 
of  his  coast,  sent  money  into  the  south  of  Greece, 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  soldiers,  whom  he  in- 
tended  to  employ  in  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  that  ambitious  people,  as  well  as  in  subduing 
the  Elymeans,  Ljoicest®,  and  other  barbarous 
tribes,  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Such  were  the  enemies,  whose  activity  the  Fomented 
good  fortune  of  Athens  had  roused :  while  the  ^j^Lw. 
calamities  of  Sparta  prompted  her  to  supply  the 
reinforcement  of  troops,  which  both  Perdiccas 
and  the  Chalcidians  demanded.     During  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  years  of  the  war,  that  republic 
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CHAP,  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  PericWs  maxim, 
^^^     "  that  those  who  command  the  sea,  may  also  be- 
come masters  at  land.**     The  Athenian  fleets 
domineered  over  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.     It 
was  impossible  to  foresee  what  places  would  be 
the  next  objects  of  their  continual  descents.   The 
maritime  parts  were  successively  laid  waste,  and 
finally  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  found 
resistance  ineffectual  and  useless.    These  mis- 
fortunes were  increased  by  the  frequent  deser- 
tion of  the  Helots  to  the  neighbouring  garrisons 
in  Pylus  and  Cy  thera,  and  by  the  dread  of  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  among  those  numerous  and 
unhappy  victims  of  Spartan  tyranny.    To  pre- 
vent this  evil,  the  Spartans  had  recourse  to  such 
expedients  as  excite  astonishment  and  horror. 
They  commanded  the   Helots  to  choose  two 
thousand  of  their  bravest  and  most  meritorious 
youths,  who,  by  the  general  consent  of  their 
companions,  deserved  the  crown  of  liberty ;  and 
when  invested  with  this  perfidious  ornament,  the 
unsuspecting  freemen  had  paraded  the  streets, 
and  sacrificed  in  the  temples,  exulting  in  their 
recent  emancipation,  these  new  members  of  the 
community  gradually  disappeared  from  the  sight 
of  men,  nor  was  it  ever  known  by  what  means 
they  had  been  destroyed.     But  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery, which  concealed  that  dark  and  bloody  stra- 
tagem, prevented  neither  the  resentment  of  the 
slaves,  nor  the  just  suspicion  of  their  masters. 
The  latter  were  eager  to  embrace  any  measure 
that  might  deliver  their  country  from  its  dan- 
gerous domestic  foes.     With  much  satisfaction. 
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therefore,  they  sent  seven  hundred  Helots  to  the  chap.  . 
standard  of  Brasidas,  whose  merit  had  recom-  ^  ^i  ^ 
mended  him  to  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidians, 
as  the  general  best  qualified  to  manage  the  Ma- 
cedonian war.  About  a  thousand  soldiers  were 
levied  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponne- 
sus. Several  Spartans  cheerfully  accompanied  a 
leader  whom  they  admired.  With  this  inconsi- 
derable force  Brasidas,  towards  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  undertook  an  expedition  highly  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  conducted  with  bold 
enterprise  and  consummate  prudence.^ 

Having  traversed  the  friendly  countries  of  Brand«i*f 
Bceotia  and  Phocis,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  ^^|^^ 
Mount  Oeta,  and  penetrated  through  the  narrow  9^^ 
defiles  confined  between  that  steep  and  woody  a.  c.  4s'i. 
range  of  hills,  and  the  boisterous  waves  of  the 
Maliatl  gulf.  The  sight  of  Thermopylae  animated 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  i^artans,  and  encouraged 
them  to  force  their  way  through  the  hostile 
plains  of  Thessaly ;  a  country  actually  torn  by 
domestic  discord,  but  always  friendly  to  the  Athe- 
nians.    The  celerity  of  Brasidas  anticipated  the 
slow  opposition  of  a  divided  enemy.     Having 
reached  the  Macedonian  tovni  of  Dium,  he  joined 
forces  with  Perdiccas,  who  proposed  directing  the 
first  operations  of  the  combined  army  against 
Anibaeus,  the  king  or  leader  of  the  barbarous 
LyncestaB.     But  even  this  Barbarian  knew  the 
valour  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  equity  of  Brasi- 
das).   To  the  decision  of  the  Grecian  general  he 
ofiered  to  submit  the  differences  between  Perdic- 
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CHAP,   cas  and  himself,  and  engaged  to  abide  by  the 
^^^'  J  award,  however  unfavourable  to  his  interest.  The 
Spartan  listened  to  a  proposal  extremely  reason- 
able in  itself,  though  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas,  who  disdained 
to  accept  as  a  judge  the  man  whom  he  paid 
as  an  auxiliary.     Brasidas,  on  the  other  hand, 
declined  in  firm,  but  decent  terms,  to  employ  his 
valour  against  those  who  implored  his  justice. 
The  generals. thus  separated  in  mutual,  disgust ; 
and  Perdiccas  thenceforth  reduced  his  contribu- 
tion of  subsidy  from  a  moiety  to  a  third;  but 
even  that  was  extorted  from  his  fears,  not  be- 
stowed by  his  munificence. 
Histrans.^      Brasidas  hastened  to  join  the  Chalddisms,  by 
vSth  the  .  whom  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  joy  suit- 
^^^^^*"    able  to  the  impatience. with  which  he  had  been 
expected.    Amidst  the  general  defection  of  their 
neighbours,  the  towns  of  Acanthus  and  Stagirus 
still  maintained  their  allegiance  to  Athens.  Bra- 
sidas appeared  before  the  gates  of  Acanthus, 
while  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were  preparing 
for  the  labours  of  the  vintage.  He  sent  a  messen- 
ger, craving  leave  to  enter  the  place,  and  to  ad- 
dress the    assembly.     The    Acanthians    were 
divided  in  opinion ;  but  the  majority,  fearing  to 
'  expose  their  ripe  fields  and  vineyards  to  the  re- 
sentment'of  his  army,  agreed  to  admit  the  ge- 
neral alone  and  unattended,  and  impartially  to 
weigh  whatever  he  proposed  for  their  deliber- 
ation.    Brasidas,  though  a  Spartan,  was  an  able 
speaker.     He  observed  to  the  Acanthians,  con- 
vened in  full  assembly,  **  That,  in  compliance 
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with  the  generous  resolution  of  Sparta,  he  had  chap. 
undertaken,  and  finally  accomplished,  a  long  ^  ^^^Ij » 
and  dangerous  march,  to  deliver  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  Athenian  magistrates  and  garrisons, 
and  to  restore  them,  what  the  common  oppres- 
sors of  Greece  had  so  long  withheld,  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  their  own  equitable  laws. 
This  was  the  object,  which,  amidst  all  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  the  Spartans  had  ever  kept  in 
view ;  this  was  the  system,  which,  before  his  de- 
parture from  home,  the  principal  magistrates 
had  sworn  unanimously  to  maintain.  T///z/ free- 
dom and  independence,  which  formed  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  Sparta,  his  countrymen  were 
ambitious  to  communicate  to  all  their  allies.  But 
if  the  Acanthians  refused  to  share  the  general 
benefit,  they  must  not  complain  of  experiencing 
the  unhappy  effects  of  their  obstinacy.  The 
arms  of  Sparta  Would  compel  those  whom  her 
arguments  had  failed  to  persuade.  Nor  could 
this  be  blamed  as  injustice ;  first,  because  the 
resources  with  which  the  Acanthians  furnished 
Athens,  under  the  ignominious  name  of  tribute, 
served  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Greece  j  and,  se- 
condly, because  the  example  of  a  people,  so 
wealthy  and  flourishing,  and  long  renowned  for 
their  penetration  and  sagacity,  might  influence 
the  resolutions  of  neighbouring  states,  and  deter 
them  from  concurring  with  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  public  welfare.** 

This  judicious  discourse,  enforced  by  the  terror  His  merit 
of  the  Spartan  army,  engaged  the  Acantj)ians  to  ^'"*^" 
accept  the  friendship  of  Brasidas.    Stagirus,  an- 
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CHAP.  Other  city  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  readily  fol- 
^^^^'  ,  lowed  the  example,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the 
deliverer.  During  the  ensuing  winter,  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Spartan  general  were  conducted  with 
equal  ability  and  enterprise.  His  successful 
operations  against  the  inland  towns  facilitated 
the  surrender  of  such  places,  as,  by  their  mari- 
time or  insular  situation,  were  most  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  Athens,  and  therefore  most 
averse  to  revolt.  His  moderate  use  of  victory 
ensured  the  good-will  oi  the  vanquished.  TTie 
various  parts  of  a  plan,  thus  artfully  combined, 
mutually  assisted  each  other ;  the  success  of  one 
undertaking  contributed  to  that  of  the  next 
which  followed  it ;  and,  at  length,  without  any 
considerable  miscarriage,  he  had  rendered  him- 
self master  of  most  places  in  the  peninsula  of 
Acta,  Sithonia,  and  Fallen^. 
Amphi-  The  loss  of  Amphipolis  was  that  which  most 

Toiu  tT  deeply  afflicted  the  Athenians,  u  rich  and  popu- 
Brasidas,  jQ^g  ^ty^  bcautifliUy  ^tuate  on  a  small  but  well 
cultivated  island,  surrounded  by  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  the  banks  of  which  supplied  excellent  tim- 
ber, and  other  materials  of  naval  strength.  By 
possessing  this  town,  the  Spartans  now  com- 
manded both  branches  of  the  river,  tod  might 
thus  pass,  without  interruption,  to  the  Athenian 
colonies,  or  subjects  on  the  coast  of  Thrace; 
seize,  or  plunder  the  gold  mines  opposite  to  the 
isle  of  Thasos,  and  ravage  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The  conquest  oi  a 
place  so  essential  to  the  enemy,  had  exercised 
the  courage,  the  eloquence,  and  the  dexterity  of 
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Brasidas.  He  formed  a  conspiracy  with  the  chap. 
malecontents  in  the  place,  skilfully  disposed  his  v  ^"'  j 
army  before  the  walls,  harangued  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  A  most  seasonable  promptitude 
distinguished  all  his  measures  ;  yet  the  Athenian 
Eucleus,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  found 
time  to  send  a  vessel  to  Thasos,  requesting  im- 
mediate and  effectual  relief. 

The  Athenians  had  committed  the  government  notwith- 
of  that  island,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  J^ac-^ 
mines  on  the  opposite  continent,  to  the  cele-  ^^^^ 
brated  historian  of  a  war,  in  which  he  was  a  me-  dides  tiie 
ritorious,  though  unfortunate,  actor.    Without     '**^"*"' 
a  moment's  delay,  Thucydides  put  to  sea  with 
seven  gallies,  and  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  the  same  day  on  which  his  assistance 
had  been  demanded.      But  it  was  already  too 
late  to  save  Amphipolis.  ^   The  Spartan  general, 
who  had  exact  information  of  all  the  measures 
of  the  besieged,  well  knew  the  importance  of 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  Thucydides,  whose 
name  was  highly  respected  by  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Thrace,  and  whose  influence  was  considerable 
among  the  native  Barbarians.     Brasidas,  there- 
fore, proposed  such  a  capitulation  to  the  Amphi- 
politans  as  it  seemed  imprudent  to  refuse.  They 
were  to  be  released  from  the  tribute  which  they 
had  hitherto  paid  the  Athenians ;  to  enjoy  the 
utmost  degreeof  political  independence,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  alliance  of  Sparta }  even  the 
Athenian  garrison,   if  they  continued  in  the 
place,  were  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  o4* 
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citizens  ;  and  such  persons  as  chose  to  leave  it, 
were  granted  a  reasonable  time  to  remove  their 
families  and  their  property.  The  last  condition 
was  embraced  by  the  Athenians,  and  their  more 
determined  partizans.  They  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  £ion,  situate  near  the  sea, 
on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Strymon ;  a  place 
secured  against  every  hostile  assault  by  the  skill 
and  activity  of  Thucydides. 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  fiill  extent  of 
Brasidas's  success  was  made  known  at  Athens. 
The  assembly  was  in  commotion ;  and  the  popu- 
lace were  the  more  enraged  at  their  losses,  as  it 
now  appeared  so  easy  to  have  prevented  them, 
either  by  guarding  the  narrow  defiles  which  led 
to  their  Macedonian  possessions,  or  by  sending 
their  fleet  with  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to 
their  feeble  garrisons  in  those  parts.  Their  own 
neglect  had  occasioned  the  public  disgrace ;  but 
with  the  usual  injustice  and  absurdity  accompa- 
nying popular  discontents,  they  exculpated  them- 
selves, and  banished  their  generals.  Tliucydides 
was  involved  in  this  cruel  sentence.  An  arma- 
ment was  sent  to  Macedon }  and  new  command- 
ers were  named  to  oppose  Brasidas. 

But  the  designs  of  that  commander,  who  had 
begun  to  build  vessels  on  the  Strymon,  and  as- 
pired at  nothing  less  than  succeeding  to  the 
authority,  without  exercising  the  oppression,  of 
Athens,  over  those  extensive  shores,  were  more 
successfully  opposed  by  the  envy  of  the  Spartan 
magistrates.  The  pride  of  the  nobles  was 
wounded  by  the  g^ory  of  an  expedition,  in  which 
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they  had  no  share :  and  their  selfishness,  while  chap. 
it  obstinately  prevented  the  supplies  necessary  to  v  -  '  ^ 
complete  the  plan  of  Brasidas,  was  eager  to  reap 
the  profit  of  his  past  success.  The  restoration 
of  their  kinsmen  taken  at  Sphacteria  formed  the 
object  of  their  fondest  wish;  and  they  expected 
that  the  Athenians  might  listen  to  a  proposal  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  to  recover  the  places 
which  they  had  lost,  and  to  check  the  fortunate 
career  of  a  prudent  and  enterprising  general. 
The  Athenians  readily  entered  into  these  views : 
it  was  determined  that  matters  of  such  impor- 
tance  should  be  discussed  with .  leisure  and  im- 
partiality ;  a  truce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for 
a  year  between  the  contending  republics. 

This  transaction  was  concluded  in  the  ninth  Olymp. 
summer  of  the  war.  It  was  totally  unexpected  ATcMsk 
by  Brasidas,  who  received  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  Scion6  and  Menda,  two  places  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
len6 ;  of  the  former,  indeed,  before  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  suspension  of  hostilities ;  but 
of  the  latter,  even  after  he  was  apprised  of  that 
treaty. 

While  the  active  valour  of  Brasidas  prevented  The  war 
the  confirmation  of  peace,  the  conscious  worth-  ^^. 
lessnessofCleon  promoted  the  renewal,  or  rather  'Pn^loo 
the  continuance,  of  war.    The  glory  of  Athens 
was  the  perpetual  theme  of  his  .discourse.     He 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  punish  the  perfidy 
of  Sparta,  in  abetting  the  insolent  revolt  of 
Menda  and  Scion6 ;  and  to  employ  his  own  skill 
and  bravery,  which  had  been  so  successfully  ex- 
erted on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to  repair 
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CHAP,  their  declining  fortune  in  Macedonia.  The  Athe- 
V   _    '  i  nians  listened  to  the  specious  advice  of  this  tur- 
bulent  declaimer,  who,  in  the  ensuing  spring 
sailed  to  the  Macedonian  coast  with  a  fleet  of 
thirty  gallies,    twelve  hundred  citizens  heavy, 
armed,  a  squadron  of  three  hundred  horse,  and 
a  powerful  body  of  light-armed  auxiliaries.  The 
surrender  of  Menda  and  Torona,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  treated  with  every  excess  of  cruelty, 
encouraged  him  to  attack  Amphipolis.     With 
this  design,  having  collected  his  forces  at  £ion, 
he  waited  the  arrival  of  some  Macedonian  troops, 
promised  by  Perdiccas,  who  having  quarrelled 
with  the  Spartan  general,  deceitfully  flattered 
the  hopes  of  his  antagonist. 
Battle  of        The  army  of  Cleon  contained  the  flower  of 
poii?!^ "      ^^^  Athenian  youth,  whose  ardent  valour  dis- 
dained a  precarious  dependence  on  Barbarian 
aid.  They  accused  the  cowardice  of  their  leader, 
which  was  only  equalled  by  his  incapacity,  and 
lamented  their  own  hard  fate  in  being  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  a  man  so  unworthy  to  com- 
mand them.    The  impatient  temper  of  an  arro- 
gant demagogue  was  ill  fitted  to  endure  these 
seditious  complaints.    He  hastily  led  his  troops 
before  the  place,  without  previously  examining 
the  strength  of  the  walls,  the  situation  of  the 
ground,  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  raemy. 
Brasidas,  meanwhile,  had  taken  proper  measures 
to  avail  himself  of  the  known  imprudence  of  his 
adversary.  Aconsiderablebodyof  menhadbeen 
concealed  in  the  woody  mountain  Cerdylium, 
which  overhfuigs  Amphipolis.     The  greater  part 
of  the  army  was  drawn  up  ready  for  action^  at  the 
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several  gates  of  the  city.     Clearidas,  who  com-  chap. 
manded  there,  had  orders  to  rush  forth  at  a  given  vJ^JJ^w 
signal,  while  Brasidas,  in  person,  conducting  a 
select  band  of  intrepid  followers,  watched  the 
first  opportunity  for  attack.  The  plan,  contrived 
with  so  much  skill,  was  executed.with  equal  dex- 
terity.    Conf(>unded  with  the  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision of  such  an  unexpected  and  complicated 
charge,  the  enemy  fled  amain,  abandoning  their 
shields,  and  exposing  their  naked  backs  to  the 
swords  and  spears  of  the  pursuers.     The  force? 
on  eitlier  side  amounted  to  about  three  thousand ; 
six  bundled  Athenians  fell  victims  to  the  folly  of 
Cleon,  who,  though  foremost  in  the  flight,  was  Death  of 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian  targeteer.      ^J®^"* 

His  death  might  appease  the  manes  of  his  un-  Death  and 
fortunate  countrymen ;  but  nothing  could  alle-  BraHdal^ 
viate  the  sorrow  of  the  victors  for  the  loss  of  their 
admired  Brasidas,  who  received  a  mortal  wound 
while  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  He  was  con- 
veyed alive  to  Amphipolis,  and  consoled  with 
the  result  of  his  last  victory,  in  .which  only  seven 
men  had  perished  on  the  Spartan  side«  The 
solemn  magnificence  of  his  funeral  was  adorned 
by  the  splendour  of  military  honours ;  but  what 
was  still  more  honourable  to  Brasidas,  he  was 
sincerely  lamented  by  the  grateful  tears  of  nu- 
merous communities,  who  regarded  his  virtues 
and  abilities  as  the  surest  pledges  of  their  own 
freedom  and  happiness.  The  citizens  of  Am- 
phipolis paid  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  his 
memory.  Having  demolished  every  monument 
of  their  ancient  worthies,  they  erected  the  statue 
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CHAP,  of  Brasidas  in  the  most  conspicuous  square  of 
^  xvn.  ^  the  city,  appointed  annual  games  to  be  cele- 
brated at  his  tomb,  and  sacrificed  to  his  revered 
shade,  as  to  the  great  protecting  hero  and  ori- 
ginal founder  of  their  community.  ^ 
Ptticc  of  The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  the  prin- 
Njcte*.  cipal  obstacles  to  peace.  There  was  not  any 
ixxiux.^'  Spartan  general  qualified  to  accomplish  the  de- 
^^  *  *  signs  of  Brasidas.  The  Athenians,  dejected  by 
defeat,  and  humbled  by  disgrace,  wanted  the  bold 
imposing  eloquence  of  Cleon,  to  disguise  their 
weakness,  and  varnish  their  misfortunes.  With 
the  disheartened  remains  of  an  enfeebled  arma- 
ment, they  despaired  of  recovering  their  Mace- 
donian possessions ;  and  the  greater  part  returned 
home,  well  disposed  for  an  accommodation  with 
the  enemy.  These  dispositions^  were  con- 
firmed  by  the  pacific  temper  of  Nicias,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Cleon,  and 
who  fortunately  experienced  in  the  moder- 
ation  of  Plebtoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  a  ready 
coadj  utor  in  his  measures.  During  winter,  seve- 
ral friendly  conferences  were  held  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  republics;  and,  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  spring,  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  soon  afterwards  a  defensive 
alliance,  for  fifty  years,  was  ratified  by  the  kings 
and  ephori  of  Sparta  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
archons  and  generals  of  Athens  on  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  this  negodation,  which  was  in- 
tended to  comprehend  the  respective  allies  of  the 
contracting  powers,    all  places  and  prisoners, 

•s  Tbucydid.  p,  307. 
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taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  were  to  be  mu-  chap. 
tually  restored:  the  revolted  cities  in  Macedon  ^^^^^^. 
were  specified  by  name:  but  it  was  regulated 
that  the  Athenians  should  not  exact  from  them 
any  larger  revenue  than  that  formerly  constituted 
by  the  justice  of  Aristides.  * 

In  all  their  transactions,  the  Greeks  were  ever  Diaatb. 
prodigal  of  promises,  but  backward  in  perform-  th^u^ 
ance ;  and,  amidst  the  continual  rotation  of  au-  <^."ow«» 
thority,   magistrates  easily  found  excuses  for 
violating  the  conditions  granted  by  their  pre- 
decessors.    The  known  principles  of  republican 
inconstancy,  ever  ready  to  vibrate  between  ex- 
cessivc  animosity  and  immoderate  friendship, 
might  likewise  suggest  a  reason  for  converting  a 
treaty  of  peace  into  a  contract  of  alliance.     But 
this  measure,  in  the  present  case»  was  the  effect 
of  necessity.     Athens  and  Sparta  might  make 
mutual  restitution,  because  their  respective  in- 
terests required  it.     But  no  motive  of  interest 
engaged  the  former  power  to  restore  Nicsea  to 
the  Megareans,  or  the  towns  of  Solium  and  Anac- 
torium  to  Corinth.     The  Thebans,  shortly  be- 
fore the  peace,  had  seized  the  Athenian  fortress 
of  Panactum,  situate  on  the  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
They  were  still  masters  of  Platasa.     Elated  by 
their  signal  victory  at  Delium,  they  could  not  be 
supposed  willing  to  abandon  their  conquests,  or 
even  heartily  inclined  to  peace.     It  was  still  less 
to  be  expected  that  the  Macedonian  cities  should, 
for  the  conveniency  of  Sparta,  submit  to  the 

•»•  Tbucydid.  p.  354.  A  seq.    • 
VOL.  11.  X 
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CHAP,  severe  yoke  of  Athens,  from  which  they  had  ro- 
^^^*  cently  been  delivered ;  nor  could  it  be  hoped  that 
even  the  inferior  states  of  Peloponnesus  should 
tamely  lay  down  their  arms,  without  obtaining 
any  of  those  advantages  with  which  they  had 
been  long  flattered  by  their  Spartan  allies. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

JHsfon/mks  fomented  2y  the  Corimiiians. —  7%e  Argipe 
AUiance  —  To  which  Athens  acceeds.  —  Birth  and  Edu* 
cation  qf  Alcibiades.'^His  Friendship  with  Socrates. 
-. —  His  CharcLcter  —  and  Views  —  which  are  favoured 
ly  the  StcUe  of  Greece.  —  He  deceives  the  Spartan  Am^ 
bassadars. — Renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  War."-' 
Battle  ofMantintea.  —  Tumults  in  Argos.  —  Massacre 
of  the  Scioneans.  —  Cruel  Conquest  ofMelos. 

The  voluptuous*  yet  turbulent  citizens  of  Q>  chap. 
rinth,  enjoy  the  odious  distinction  of  renewing  ,  xviii.  ^ 
a  war  which  their  intrigues  and  animosities  had  Ditcon- 
first  kindled.     Under  pretence  of  having  taken  mentcd'by 
an  oath  never  to  abandon  the  Macedonian  cities,  ^®^ 
they  declined  to  become  parties  in  the  general 
treaty  of  peace.    The  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  these 
contracting  powers  should  be  entitled  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  treaty  as  circumstances 
might  require,  the  Corinthians  affected,  with 
some  reason,  to  consider  as  a  conspiracy  against 
the  common  liberties  of  Greece.*     Fired  with 
this  idea,  they  hastened  to  Argos,  in  order  tp 
animate  that  republic  with  the  same  passion^ 
whicli  rankled  in  their  own  breasts.    Having 

>  The  clause  was  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  might  naturally  ex- 
cite alarm ;  npooifffuraiicat  n^cXw  M.or  AM*01N  tpot  woAioir  Soicp.  Tbu- 
eydid.  !.▼.  p.  489. 
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CHAP,  roused  the  ambition  of  the  magistrates^  they  art- 
^^^^™*    fiilly  reminded  the  people  of  the  glory  of  Aga- 
memnon, recalled  to  the  Argives  their  ancient 
and  just  pre-eminence  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
conjured  them  to  maintain  the  honour  of  that 
illustrious  peninsula,  which  had  been  so  shame- 
fully abandoned  by  the  pusiDanimity,  or  betrayed 
by  the  selfishness,  of  Sparta. 
The  At-         The  Argives  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclin- 
M^*"*"     ation  to  assume  that  important  oflSce.  During  the 
Oijrmp.      Peloponnesian  war,  they  had  observed  the  prin- 
A.  c.  421.  ciples  of  a  prudent  neutrality,  equally  favourable 
to  their  populousness  and  their  wealth.     Their 
protection  was  courted  by  Mantinasa,  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Arcadia,  which  had  recently 
conquered  some  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  to 
which  Sparta  laid  claim.     The  £lians,  long  hos- 
tile to  Sparta,   eagerly  promoted   the    Argive 
alliance,  which  was  farther  strengthened  by  the 
speedy  accession  of  the  Macedonian  cities,  whose 
inhabitants  were  not  more  flattered  by  the  kind 
zeal  of  Corinth,  than  provoked  by  the  cruel  in- 
difierence  of  Sparta.     Thebes  and  Megara  were 
equally  offended  at  the  Lacedaemonians,   and 
equally  inclined  to  war.     But  a  rigid  aristocracy 
prevailed  in  those  states,  whose  ambitious  ma- 
gistrates, trembling  for  their  personal  authority, 
and  that  of  their  families,  declined  entering  into 
confederacy  with  free  democratical  republics.  * 
To  which       But  this  democratical  association  soon  acquired 
J^^     an  accession  stiU  more  important,  and  received 

•Thucydid.  l.v.  p.  571. 
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into  its  bosom  the  fountain  of  liberty  itself,  even  chap. 
the  republic   of  Athens.      This   extraordinary  v^I™^ 
event  happened  in  the  year  following  the  nego-  o\ymp. 
ciation   between  Athens   and   Sparta.     It  was  ^*c!4Jo. 
effected  by  means  extremely  remote  from  the 
experience  of  modern  times ;  means  which  it  is 
incumbent  on   us  to  explain,  lest  the  political 
transactions  of  Greece  should  appear  too  fluc- 
tuating and  capricious  to  afford  a  proper  subject 
for  history. 

Amidst  the  factious  turbulence  of  senates  and  Birth  and 
assemblies,  no  measure  could  be  adopted  by  one  of'JScW? 
party,  without  being   condemned  by  another.  *^^ 
Many  Athenians  disapproved  the  peace  of  Nicias* ; 
but  the  general  blaze  of  opposition  was  eclipsed 
by  the  splendour  of  one  man,  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion, first  displayed  those  singular  but  unhappy 
talents,  which  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his 
country.     Alcibiades  had  not  reached  his  thir- 
tieth year,  the  age  requiied  by  the  wisdom  of 
Solon  for  being  entitled  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 
But  every  advantageous  circumstance  of  birth 
and  fortune,  talents  natural  and  acquired,  accom- 
plishments of  mind  and  body,  pleaded  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  this  extraordinary  character, 
which,  producing  at  once  flowers  and  fruit,  united 
with  the  blooming  vivacity  and  youth,  the  ripened 
wisdom  of  experience.*    His  father,  the  rich  and 
generous  Clinias,  derived  his  extraction  from  the 

s  The  Greeks  tometimet  distinguished  treaties  by  the  names  of 
these  who  made  them :  the  peace  of  Cimon;  the  peace  of  Nlciasj 
and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  peace  of  Antalddas. 

«  plut.  &  Nepos  in  Aidbtad. 
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CHAP,  heroic  Ajax,  and  had  distinguished  his  own  valour 
,  ^^^^'  ^  and  patriotism  in  the  glorious  scenes  of  the  Per- 
sian  war.  In  the  female  line,  the  son  of  Clhiiis 
was  allied  to  the  eloquence  and  magnanimity  of 
Pericles,  who,  as  his  nearest  surviving  kinsman, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  minoritj. 
But  the  statesman,  who  governed  with  undivided 
sway  the  affiiirs  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  could 
not  bestow  much  attention  on  this  importaot 
domestic  task.  The  tender  years  of  Alcibiado 
were  committed  to  the  illiberal  discipline  of  mer- 
cenary preceptors ;  liis  youth  and  inexperience 
were  beset  by  the  destructive  adulation  of  servile 
flatterers,  until  the  young  Athenian,  having 
began  to  relish  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  admir- 
ation of  which  is  congenial  to  every  great  mind, 
learned  from  thence  to  despise  the  pedantry  of 
the  one,  and  to  detest  the  meanness  of  the  *other. 
His  e«ri/  From  Homer  Alcibiades  early  imbibed  that  am- 
JJ^**^  bition  for  excellence  which  is  the  great  lesson  rf 
SocratM.  the  immortal  bard.  Having  attained  the  verge 
of  manhood,  he  readily  distinguished,  among  die 
crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  the  sapaior 
merit  of  Socrates,  who,  rejecting  all  factitious  and 
abstruse  studies,  confined  his  speculations  to 
matters  of  real  importance  and  utili^ ;  who  hsf* 
iiig  never  travelled  into  £gypt  and  the  East  in 
search  of  nu/sterious  knowledge,  reascmed  withaa 
Attic  perspicuity  and  freedom  ;  and  who,  being 
unbiassed  by  the  system  of  any  master,  and  al- 
Wa^  master  of  hunself,  thought,  spoke,  and  acted 
wiUi    equal    independence    and    dignity.    Ab 
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u^Me  and  most  instructive  writer^  the  disciple  char 
and  friend  of  Socrates,  has  left  an  admirable  pane*  v^7^^; 
gyric  of  the  uniform  temperance,  the  unshaken 
probity,  the  diffiisive  benevolence,  invariably 
displayed  in  his  virtuous  life  of  seventy  ^years. 
His  distinguishing  excellencies  are  justly  ap« 
predated  by  Xenophon,  a  scholar  worthy  of  Ms 
master^;  but  the  youthful  levity  of  Alcibiades 
(for  youth  is  seldom  capable  of  estimating  the 
highest  of  all  merits,  the  undeviating  tenor  of  an 
innocent  and  useful  life)  was  chiefly  delighted 
with  the  splendour  of  particular  actions.  The 
eloquence,  rather  than  the  innocence  of  Socrates, 
excited  his  admiration.  He  was  charmed  with 
that  inimitable  raillery,  that  clear  comprehensive 
logic,  which  baffled  the  most  acute  disputants  of 
the  Athenian  schools^ ;  that  erect  independence 
of  mind,  which  disdained  the  insolence  of  power, 
the  pride  of  wealth,  and  the  vanity  of  popular 
&me,  was  well  fitted  to  attract  the  congenial 
esteem  of  Alcibiades,  who  aspired  beyond  the 
beaten  paths  of  vulgar  greatness ;  nor  could  the 
gallant  youth  be  less  affected  by  the  invincible 
intrepidity  of  Socrates,  when,  quitting  the  shade 
of  speculation,  and  covered  with  the  helm  and 
cuirass,  he  grasped  the  massy  spear,  and  justified, 
by  his  strenuous  exertion  in  the  field  of  battle, 
the  useful  lessons  of  his  philosophy.^ 

Socrates,  in  his  turn,  (since  it  is  easier  for  a  wise  Thdr  mo- 
man  to  correct  the  wrors  of  reason  than  to  con-  gatioof 

and 

*  Xenoph.  Memmbil  Socrat*  ^ 

7  See  pardcolarly  Xenopb-  Apolog.  Socr^       '  FUto»  pMum^ 
t  Xienoph*  Memorab.  Socrst  pp.  449,  ao4. 818^ 
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C  «  A  p.  quer  the  delusions  of  sentiment,)  was  deeply  af-^ 
^^^^ ,  fected  with  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades*®;  abeauty  de- 
pending, not  on  the  transient  flower  of  youth,  and 
the  seductive  delicacy  of  effeminate  graces,  but  on 
the  ineffable  harmony  of  a  form  which  realised 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  Homer  and  Phidias 
concerning  their  fabulous  divinities,  and  which 
shone  in  the  autumn  of  life  with  undiminished  ef- 
fulgence. "  The  affection  of  Socrates,  though  in- 
finitely removed  from  impurity,  resembled  rather 
the  ardour  of  love  than  the  calm  moderation  of 
friendship.  The  sage,  whose  company  was 
courted  by  his  other  disciples,  himself  courted 
the  company  of  Alcibiades ;  and  when  the  un- 
grateful youth  sometimes  escaped  to  his  licentious 
companions,  the  philosopher  pursued  him  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  father  or '  master  anxious  to 
recover  a  fugitive  son  or  much  valued  slave.  ^ 
At  the  battle  of  Potidsea  he  saved  the  life  of  his 
pupil,  and  in  order  to  gratify  the  love  of  military 
glory,  which  alreadyanimated  his  youthful  bosom, 
the  sage  obtained  for  Alcibiades  the  prize  of 
valour,  which  the  universal  consent  of  the  Athe- 
nians thought  due  to  himself.  At  the  fatal  en- 
gagement of  Delium,  Alcibiades,  it  is  said,  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  more  substantial 
favour,  by  saving  the  precious  life  of  Socrates  ** ; 

••  Vid.  Xeuoph.  &  Pluto  passiipl  Socrates  often  acknowleiiget 
the  danger  of  beauty,  and  its  power  over  himself;  but  loses  no  op* 
portunity  to  cautiou  his  disciples  against  the  shameful  passions^  and 
abominable  vices,  which  flow  from  this  fair  source.  Vid.  Memorab. 
Secret.  1.  ii.  passim,  &  1.  v.  c.  3.    Sympos.  c.  4.  p.  S4C.  • 

»  Plut.  in  Aldbiad.  **  Plut,  ibid. 

^  Stnbo,  p.  8S0.  &  Plut  in  Alcibiad. 
IS 
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and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  an  interchange  c  rt  a  p. 
of  such  important  favours  would  straiten   the  ,  xvnL 
bands  of  their  mutual  friendship,  during  which 
the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy  were  directed, 
with  unabating  diligence,  to  improve  the  under«  ' 

standing,  and  excite  the  virtue  of  Alcibiades. 

But  this  favourite  youth  laboured  under  a  de-  Deceitful 
feet,  which  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  of  AidW- 
highest  birth,  the  most  splendid  fortune,  the  no-  ^^ 
blest  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  and  even 
the  inestimable  friendship  of  Socrates.  He  want- 
ed an  honest  heart.  *^  This  we  are  warranted  to 
affirm  on  the  authority  of  contemporary  writers, 
who  acknowledge,  that  first  admiration,  and  then 
interest,  was  the  foundation  of  his  attachment  to 
the  illustrious  sage,  by  whose  instruction  he  ex* 
pected  to  become  not  a  good^  but  an  able,  man. 
Some  inclination  to  virtue  he  might,  in  such  com-r 
pany,  perhaps  feel,  but  more  probably  feign  ;  and 
the  nicest  discernment  might  mistake  the  real 
character  of  a  man,  who  could  adopt,  at  pleasure^ 
the  most  opposite  manners ;  and  who,  as  will 
appear  from  the  subsequent  events  of  his  various 
lifbr  could  surpass  the  splendid  magnificence  of 
Athens,  or  the  rigid  frugality  of  Sparta ;  could 
conform,  as  interest  required,  to  the  laborious 
exercises  of  the  Thebans,  or  to  the  voluptuous 
indolence  of  Ionia ;  assume  the  soft  effeminacy 
of  an  £astem  prince,  or  rival  the  sturdy  vices 
of  the  drunken  Thracians. " 

*«Lydafl   coot   Aldbiad.   et   Xenoph.   Memorab.  Socrat.  Lt 
p.715. 
>»NepotiiiAlcil>MMl. 
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CHAP.  The  first  spedmen  of  his  political  conduct  dis' 
^'^^^^^  covered  the  extraordinary  resources  of  his  y^^a- 
tile  mind.  He  opposed  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as 
the  work  of  a  rivalt  whom  he  wished  to  supplant. 
Hu  views  His  ambition  longed  for  war,  and  the  Spartans 
deserved  his  resentment,  having,  in  all  their 
transactions  with  Athens,  testified  the  utmost 
respect  for  Nicias,  while  they  were  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  want  of  regard  for  himsdif^ 
though  his  family  had  been  long  connected  with 
their  republic  by  an  intercourse  of  hospitality, 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen  that  cmi* 
nection  by  his  personal  good  offices  to  the  Lace- 
da^nonians  taken  in  Sphacteria.  To  gratify  at 
once  his  resentment,  his  ambition,  and  his  jea- 
lousy, he  determined  to  renew  the  war  with 
Sparta ;  a  design  by  no  means  difficult  at  th^ 
present  juncture* 
fiiToored  ^  Compliance  with  the  peace  of  Nidas,  the 
^Of^c^  Spartans  withdrew  their  troops  from  Amphipo* 
Oijmpw  lis  i  but  they  could  restore  neither  that  city,  nor 
aTc!  4S0.  ^^  neighbouring  places  in  Macedon,  to  the  do* 
minion  of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  agreeably  to 
the  treaty,  allowed  the  captives  taken  in  S^hac* 
teria  to  meet  the  longing  embraces  of  their  kins- 
men and  friends  ;  but  good  policy  forbade  their 
surrendering  Pylus,  until  the  enemy  had  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
return.  Mutual  unwillingness,  or  inability,  to 
comply  with  the  articles  of  peace,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  animosity,  which  found  a  favourable  soil 
in  both  republics.  The  authority  of  those  ma- 
gistrates, who  supported  the  pacific  measures  of 
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Nidas  and  Pleistoanax,  had  expired.    The  Spar-  c  ha  Y. 
tan  youth  wished,  by  new  hostilities,  to  cancel  sj^^i^ 
the  memory  of  a  war,  which  had  been  carried  on 
without  profit,  and  terminated  with  dishonour. 
But  the  wiser  part  perceived  that  better  success 
could  not  be  expected  while  the  Athenians  pos- 
sessed Pylus.     In  their  eagerness  to  recover  that 
fortress,  they  renewed  their  alliance  with  the 
Thebans,  from  whom  they  received  Panactum, 
which  they  hoped  to  exchange  for  Pylus  ;  forget- 
ting, in  this  transaction^  an  important  clause  im 
their  treaty  with  Athens,  "  that  neither  of  the 
ccMitracting  powers  should,  without  mutual  com- 
munication and  consent,  conclude  any  new  aU 
liance/'    The  Thebans  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  embroiling  the  affiiirs  of  Athens  and  Sparta ; 
and  the  Corinthians,  guided  by  the  same  hostile 
views,  readily  concurred  with  the  Thebans,  and 
openly  re-entered  into  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy. '• 

Having  concluded  this  negociation,  the  Spar-  He  out- 
tans,  who  yielded  to  none  in  the  art  of  dissem-  sputaa 


bling,  dispatched  ambassadors  to  Athens,  excus-  ^^^ 
ing  what  they  termed  an  apparent  infringem^it  Oymp. 
of  the  treaty,  and  requesting  that  state  to  accept  a!c.  4sq. 
F^nactum  (which  had  been  carefully  dismantled) 
in  exchange  for  Pylus.  The  senate  of  Athens 
heard  their  proposal  without  suspicion,  eq^ecially 
as  they  declared  themselves  invested  with  full 
powers  to  embrace  every  reasonable  plan  of  pre- 
sent accommodation  and  permanent  friendship* 
It  now  remained  for  the  ambassadors  to  propose 

^  Thucjrdid.  1.  v.  paitiiD, 
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CHAP,  their  demand  in  the  popular  assembly,  which 
^^^^^'    they  had  reason  to  hope  might  be  deceived  still 
more  easily  than  the  senate.     But  in  this  expect- 
ation they  were  disappointed  by  a  contrivance  of 
Alcibiades,    no  less   singular   than   audacious. 
Having  invited  the  ambassadors  to  an  entertain- 
ment, during  which  he  talked  of  their  republic 
with  more  than  his  wonted  respect,  and  testified 
the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  success  of  their 
negociation,  he  observed  to  them,  that  one  cir- 
cumstance gave  him  much  concern,  their  having 
mentioned  full  powers.     They  must  beware  of 
repeating  that  error  in  the  assembly,  because  the 
natural  rapacity  of  the  populace,  apprised  of  that 
circumstance,  would  not  i&il  to  insist  on  such 
conditions  as  the  honour  of  Sparta  could  not 
possibly  comply  with.     If  they  concealed  the  ex- 
tent of  their  commission,  the  declaring  of  which 
could  only  serve  to  indicate  timidity  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  provoke  insolence  on  the  other,  he 
pledged  himself  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  Pylus, 
and  the  gratification  of  their  utmost  hopes.     On 
this  occasion  the  Spartans  injudiciously  confided 
in  a  man,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  former 
neglect  and  ingratitude  of  their  republic.  When 
they  appeared  next  day  in  the  assembly,  Alci- 
biades  demanded,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  object 
and  extent  of  their  commission.     According  to 
the  concerted  plan,  they  denied  their  having  full 
powers.     The  artful  Athenian,  aflfecting  a  trans- 
port of  indignation,  arraigned  the  audacity  and 
baseness  of  a  people  by  whom  his  own  unsuspect^ 
ing  temper  had  been  egregiously  abused.  "  But 
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yesterday  they  declared  their  full  powers  in  the  C  ri  A  p. 
senate  ;  they  denied  to-day  what  yesterday  they  v  ^^^; . 
displayed  with  ostentation.  Such  (I  now  per-' 
ceive)  is  the  usual  duplicity  of  their  republic. 
It  is  thus,  they  have  restored  Amphipolis.  It  is 
thus,  Athenians !  they  have  restored  the  neighs 
bouring  towns  in  Macedon  :  it  is  thus  they  have, 
indeed,  put  you  in  possession  of  Panactnm,  but 
with  demolished  walls  ;  and  after  concluding  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  ratified  by  solemn  oath, 
most  treacherously  and  daringly  infringed  it,  hy 
entering  into  a  league  with  Thebes,  your  deter- 
mined and  inveterate  enemy.  Can  you  still,  men 
of  Athens !  Uxmely  submit  to  such  indignities  ? 
Do  you  not  expel  such  traitors  (pointing  to  the 
ambassadors)  from  your  presence,  and  from  youi" 
city  ?'*  This  extraordinary  harangue  totally  dis- 
concerted the  Spartans.  Had  their  confusion 
allowed  them  to  extenuate  their  fault  by  declar- 
ing the  truth,  the  least  reflection  must  have  sug- 
gested, that  Alcibiades  would  represent  their 
simple  story  as  a  new  turn  of  ingenious  artifice* 
They  retired  abruptly  from  the  assembly^; 
Nicias,  and  the  other  partizans  of  Sparta,  shared 
their  disgrace ;  and  the  Athenians  were  soon 
afterwards  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  embrace 
the  Argive  alliance.  ^® 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  weight  of  sudi  ThePcla- 
a  powerful  confederacy  should  have  speedily  S^*!^" 
crushed  the  debility  of  Sparta,  already  exhausted  n«^«** 

*7  Thucydides  mentions  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  occa- 
sioned the  dissolution  of  that  assembly,  before  coming  to  any  con- 
clodon. 

'*  Tbucydid.  1.  v.  p.  374,  et  seq.  Plut.  in  Alcibiad.  "* 
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CHAP,  by  the  former  war.    But  the  military  operations 
Vj^.nl^  of  Greece  depended  lesa  on  the  relative  strengtJi 
Oiymp.      of  contending  powers,  than  on  the  alternate  pre- 
A.  €.419.  ponderance  of  domestic  factions*    In  the  year 
following  the  treaty,  the  Athenians  sent  a  small 
body  of  tro(^  to  assist  tiieir  Peloponnesian  allies 
in  the  reduction  of  Epidaurus,  Tegea,  and  othef 
hostile  cities  in  Argolis  and  Arcadia.   Yet  in  the 
ensuing  year,  when  the  Spartans,  dreadmg  the 
loss  of  some  cities,  and  the  defection  of  others, 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  retrieve  their  authcmty 
in  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  alone  discovered 
little  inclination,  and  exerted  no  activity,  to  ob- 
struct their  measures  for  that  purpose.     Heis- 
toanax  being  a  partizan  of  the  peace  of  Nidas, 
the  Spartans  entrusted  the  command  to  Agis,  his 
more  warlike  colleague.     All  Lacedemonians  of 
the  military  age  were  summoned  to  the  field. 
The  dangerous  expedient  of  arming  the  Helots 
was  adopted  on  this  important  emergence.    The 
Spartan  allies  showed  unusual  ardour  in  their 
cause.    The  Thebans  sent  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thousand  horsemen  ^ ;  the  Corinthians 
two  thousand  heavy-armed  men ;  the  Megarians 
almost  an  equal  number ;  the  ancient  cities  of 
Fallen^  and  Sicyon  in  Achaia  gave  a  powerful 
and  ready  assistance  ;  while  the  small,  but  gene- 
rous republic  of  Phlius,  whose  territory,  border- 
mgon  Argolis,  was  appointed  for  the  rendezvous 

"Tbey  had,  however,  but  five  hundred  hones;  hnnts  werocMMr 
Ml  oinnnrot  i^M.  Perhaps  the  amnroi,  those  not  provided  with 
horses^  served  as  attendants  on  the  horsemen.  The  mixing  of  light 
ia&otry  with  the  cavalry  was  frequent  in  later  times :  but  of  Uiv 
hereafter. 
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of  the  confederatesy  took  the  field  with  the  whole  chap. 
body  of  citizens  and  slaves  capable  of  beaiijng  i  ^^t 
anns.^ 

The  Argives  observed  the  approaching  storm.  The  Spvu 
and  prepared  to  resist  it   The  Eleans  and  Man-  5^*^^^^ 
thieans  joined  them  i  and  although  the  Athenians  mm  hce 
werekmg  expected  in  vain,  the  Argives  did  not  bllt'j»rt*'' 
lose  courage,  but  bcddly  marched  forth  to  oppose  ^^^* 
the  invasion.    The  sldlful  movements  oi  King  oiymp.  * 
Agis  intercepted  their  return  to  Argos;  the  i^cl4is. 
high  grounds  above  them  were  occupied  by  the 
Corinthians  and  Phliasians ;  their  retreat  towards 
Nemea  was  cut  ofi^by  the  Boeotians  andMegarians*  , 

A  battle  seemed  inevitable  in  the  winding  vale 
of  Argos ;  but  it  is  easier  to  admire,  than  explain, 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  either  army.  Whether 
the  Argive  commanders  **  were  disconcerted  by 
the  judicious  position  of  the  enemy,  or  that  comf> 
passion  touched  their  minds  on  perceiving  such 
numerous  bodies  of  men,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
game  peninsula,  sprung  from  the  same  blood,  and 
q>eaking  the  same  Doric  tongue,  prepared  to 
embrue  their  parricidal  hands  in  kindred  blood ; 
or  that,  being  secretly  partizans  of  ^  aristocracy 
they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with 
Sparta ;  it  is  certain  that  instead  of  joining  batU^ 
they  entered  into  conference  with  the  Lacedae- 
monian King.  In  consequence  of  this  unexpected 

••  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.984.  et  leq.  ^ 

*'  Or  nt(her  Tbmyllus,  who  wu  one  of  five  generals,  bat  who 

teems  to  have  enjoyed  some  pre-eminence  over  his  colleagues.   Per- 

luqps  it  was  his  turn  to  command. 
^Akipbroa»  who,  with  ThrasyUns^  was  the  principal  agent  m 

thia  v&ir,  was  the  ^  wpoivfos  AaiwSaifiwwi/*  the  public  hoat  of  th^ 

Lactdiemonians.    Thucyd.  p.98tf. 
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C  A  A  P.  tn^asure,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
xvnL    j^jijefg^  without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge 
of  the  officers  or  troops  in  either  army.     The 
Argives,  Thrasyllus  and  Alciphron,  engaged  that 
their  countrymen  should  give  complete  satisfac* 
tion  for  the  injuries  of  which  they  were  accused  j 
and  King  Agis,  whose  authority,  by  the  Spartan 
laws,  was  absolute  in  the  field,  led  off  his  ob- 
'  sequious  army* 
DifCQQ-         Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  this  measure* 
^ae^  it  occasioned  (after  the  first  pause  of  silent  asto- 
•loned  in    kiishment)  universal  discontent,  followed  by  loud 
sutM*       and  licentious  clamours.     The    Spartans  com- 
plained, "  That,  after  assembling  such  a  body  of 
men  as  had  scarcely  ever  been  collected  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, whose  attachment  to  their  cause  was 
ardent,  whose  numbers  and  courage  were  invin- 
cible, and  after  surrounding  their  enemies  on 
every  side,  and  depriving  them  of  every  resource, 
the  glorious  hope,  or  rather  certainty,  of  the 
,      most  complete   and  important  victory,  should 
have  been  sacrificed,  in  one  moment,  by  the  ca- 
price, the  cowardice,  or  the  corruption  of  their 
general."     The  Argives  lamented,  "  That  their 
numerous  enemies,  whom  they  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  to  advantage  in  their  own 
country,  should  have  been  allowed  to  escape 
from  their  hands  by  a  hasty  and  ill-judged  com- 
position."   Nor  did  they  confine  their  resent- 
ment to  vain  complaints.     The  most  daring  or 
most  seditious  attacked  the  houses  of  Thrasyllus 
and  Alciphron.     The  rest  soon  joined  in  the 
tumult.     The  effects  of  the  generals  were  plun- 
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dered  or  confiscated ;  and  their  lives  were  saved>  chap. 
with  difficulty,  by  the  respected  sanctuary  of  v  ^^^^ , 
Argive  Juno. 

Though  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  the  ancients  Aldbiadot 
in  general,  seldom  employed  resident  ambas-  SJIJ*^^ 
sadors  in  foreign  states,  Alcibiades  was  then  in-  8^^».  ^^ 

■■•111'  A  TT  break  tho 

vested  with  that  character  at  Argos.  His  activity  tmce. 
would  not  fail  to  promote  the  popular  tumult,  in  ^j^"^* 
which  his  own  and  the  Athenian  interest  was  A.C.  ns. 
concerned.  On  a  future  occasion  he  boasted, 
that,  chiefly  at  his  instigation,  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  were  persuaded  to  break  the  truce ; 
a  measure  greatly  facilitated  by  the  long, 
expected  arrival  of  the  Athenian  transports, 
conveying  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  hundred 
soldiers,  and  a  body  of  three  hundred  cavalry. 
Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the  Argives, 
regardless  of  the  triice,  attacked  the  ancient  and 
wealthy  city  of  Orchomehus  in  Arcadia,  which, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  submitted  to  their  arms. 
They  next  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Tegea,  a  design  extremely  con- 
trary to  the  inclination  of  the  Elians,  who: were 
eager  to  chastise  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  a 
district  on  their  own  frontier.  The  Argives,  how- 
ever,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demands ;  and  the  , 
Elians,  offended  by  this  contumely,  retiimed 
home,  in  disgust. 

-    The. Lacedaemonians  learned  with  indignation  The  Spar^  . 
the  submission  of  Orchomenusi  the  siege  of  ^^^^ 
Tegea,  and  the  open  infraction  of  the  treaty. 
They  had  formerly  murmured  against  the  im- 
prudent or  perficiious  measures  of  Kiftg'Agisj 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP,  but  when  they  felt  the  full  efiects  of  his  mis- 
^^^^^^'  conduct,  their  resentment  became  outrageous. 
In  the  first  emotions  of  their  animosity,  they  de- 
termined to  destroy  his  house,  and  to  subject 
him  to  a  fine  in  value  several  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  pay.  But  his  eloquence  and 
address  appeased  the  general  clamour;  and,  as 
the  anger  of  popular  assemblies  is  easily  con- 
verted into  pity,  he  was  again  taken  into  favour. 
His  known  talents  for  war  recommended  him  to 
the  command  of  the  army;  and  he  assured  his 
countrymen,  that  his  future  services  should 
speedily  wipe  off  the  undeserved  stain  on  his 
character.  The  Spartans,  however,  first  elected 
on  this  occasion  ten  counsellors  to  attend  their 
kings  in  the  field,  to  restrain  their  too  preci- 
pitate resolves,  and  controul  their  too  absolute 
authority. 

Battle  of  Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  necessity  of 
which  seemed  justified  by  recent  experience,  they 
summoned  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  whose 
ardour  to  renew  hostilities  was  equal  to  their  own. 
They  proceeded  with  a  numerous  army,  (though 
inferior  to  that  formerly  collected,  as  their  con- 
federates beyond  the  Isthmus  had  not  yet  time 
to  join  them,)  and  marched  directly  to  the  town 
of  Mantinaea,  expecting  either  to  take  that  place, 
or  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  defend  it,  by  with- 
drawing his  troc^  from  the  siege  of  Tegea.  The 
ai^woach  of  the  Argives  prevented  the  surprise 
or  MMitiotea ;  and  both  armies,  whose  amUtian 
or  resentment  had  been  so  lately  dis^pointed  of 
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an  opportunity  to  display  their  valour  or  their  chap. 
fury,  eagerly  prepared  for  an  engagement.  w^Jw 

According  to  ancient  custom,  the  leaders  of  Military 
the  several  nations  addressed  their  respective  ^^^^^ 
troops.  The  Mantinseans  were  animated  "  by 
the  sight  of  their  city,  for  the  defence  of  which, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and 
children,  they  were  exhorted  valiantly  to  contend. 
The  event  of  the  battle  must  determine  the  im- 
portant alternative  of  dominion  and  servitude ; 
dominion,  which  they  had  lately  assumed  over 
various  cities  in  Arcadia,  and  servitude,  which 
they  had  already  suffered  under  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  Sparta."  The  Argives  were  reminded  "  of 
their  ancient  pre-eminence  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  they  had  recently  recovered,  and  which 
their  honour  was  now  called  to  maintain.  They 
were  reminded  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  which 
they  had  formerly  carried  on,  in  order  to  repel 
the  usurpation  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious  neigh- 
bour. This  was  the  same  enemy  who  actusdly 
provoked  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging,  in  one  day,  the  accumulated 
injustice  of  many  centuries."  The 'Athenians 
heard,  and  repeated,  "  That  it  was  glorious  to 
march  at  the  head  of  gallant  and  faithful  allies, 
and  to  shew  themselves  deserving  of  their  here- 
ditary renown.  They  yielded  to  none  in  bravery; 
their  power  was  unrivalled ;  and  when  they  had 
overcome  the  Lacedaemonians,  even  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, their  dominion  would  be  jfiore  exten- 
sive and  more  secure." 

y  2 
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CHAP.  The  Spartans  briefly  exhorted  their  followers, 
V  ^^^'  ^  and  each  other,  "  to  exert  that  innate  valour 
The  Spar-  wluch  had  ever  animated  their  breasts,  and  which 
could  receive  no  additional  force  from  a  tediouft 
display  of  useless  words.'*  Thus  saying,  they 
marched  with  a  slow  and  firm  step,  regulated  by 
the  sound  of  the  flute,  to  meet  the  impetuous 
onset^  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians.  Above 
a  thousand  of  the  former,  chosen  from  the  flower 
of  the  noblest  youth  of  Argos,  had  been  Em- 
ployed, since  the  first  dissensions  occasioned  by 
the  peace  of  Nicias,  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
arms,  in  order  to  maintain  the  honourable  pre- 
tensions of  their  country.  They  behaved  with 
signaf  bravery.  The  Athenians  were  not  want- 
ing to  their  ancient  fame.  The  Mantinseans 
strenuously  defended  every  thing  most  dear  to 
them.  But  the  allied  army  had  been  consider- 
ably wakened  by  the  desertion  of  the  Elians  ; 
and  the  martial  enthusiasm .  of.  King  Agis, 
seconded  by  the  persevering  valour  of  tlie  Spar- 
tans ^,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  battle.     The 

*3  The  admirable  verses  of  Milton,  who  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
Thucydides,  are  the  best  commentary  on  this  battle. 
Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,  fuch  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old. 
Arming  to  battle;  and  instead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd  firm  and  unmov'd,  &c 

Par.  Lost,  b.  I. 
*«  If  the  text  is  not  corrupt,  the  words  of  Thucydides  are  very 
remarkable :  AAXa  fiaXira  hi  icaru  wama  Tff  tfomfta  AaieMtpamm  tkmm*' 
0m$9rrn,  rjf  v^pttm  fSfifoy  ovx  V«'0^  wtptyvfoitofoi*  p.  894.  **  That 
the  Lacedemonians,  exceedingly  inferior  as  they  appeared  on  this 
occasion  to  the  enemy  in  military  skill,  shewed  themselves  as  mucb 
luperior  to  them  in  true  manly  coumge.*'  It  appears  from  the  descrip- 
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allies  were  repulsed,  broken,  thrown  into  dis-  chap. 
order,  and  put  to  flight.  The  Spartans,  un-  ^  ^^f^^- , 
willing  to  irritate  their  despair,  or  superstitiously 
complying  with  an  ancient  maxim,  which  en- 
joined  them  "  to  make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a 
flying  enemy,"  did  not  continue  the  pursuit,  but 
speedily  returned  home  to  celebrate  the  Carnean 
festival,  rejoicing  in  the  restored  lustre  of  their 
arms,  and  at  having  recovered  their  authority  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

This,  in  fact,  proved  the  immediate  consc-  Xumuitf 
quence  of  a  battle,  which  was  not  so  bloody  as  *"  ^^^ 
might  have  been  expected,  the  vanquished  hav- 
ing  lost  eleven,  and  the  victors  ovXythreCj  hun- 
dred. But  the  revolutions  of  Greece  chiefly 
depended  on  the  fluctuating  politics  of  domestic 
factions.  The  Spartans  had  a  numerous  party 
in  Argos  itself,  who,  emboldened  by  the  recent 
victory  of  their  friends,  immediately  took  arms, 
abolished  the  popular  government,  destroyed  the 
partisans  of  Athens,  abjured  the  league  with 
that  state,  and  entered  into  a  new  confederacy 
vidth  Sparta.     This  event  happened  a  few  weeks 

lion  of  the  battle,  that  the  Lacedflsmonians  were  defective,  not  in 
skill,  but  in  discipline.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  their  right  wing  . 
extended  too  far,  which  frequently  happened  from  the' desire  of  every 
soldier  to  cover  his  unarmed  side  by  the^etd  of  the  next  person  on 
his  right.  In  consequence  of  this  tendency,  the  Lacedsemonian  left 
wing  was  over-reached  by  the  enemy's  right  Agis  ordered  the 
Skirit«  and  Brasidians  to  wheel  from  their  places  on  the  right,  and 
lengthen  the  front  of  tlie  \dt  wing;  commanding  the  battalions  of 
Hipponoidas  and  Aristocles  to  .filiup  the  vacuiQr  occadbned  by  this 
movement.  But  these  generals  absolutely  refused  to  obey  orders,  and 
were  aiterwardg  banished  Sparta  on  that  account  Thucydid.  p.  399. 
&8«q. 

Y  S 
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CHAP,  after  the  engagement,  and  towards  the  close  of 
^^^^\  the  fourteenth  winter  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
During  the  two  following  years,    Argos  paid 
dearly   for  a  moment  of  transient  splendour, 
having   undergone    three    bloody   revolutions, 
which  renewed  the  atrocities  of  Corcjrrean  se- 
dition.    Tlie  contest  ended,  as  in  Corcyra,  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians  and  democracy. 
Massacre        The  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  long  oc- 
Scioneans.  cupicd,   without   engrossing,   the   attention  of 
Athens.     The  yeai-  preceding  her  alliance  with 
Argos,    the  Athenians  reduced  the   rebellious 
city  of  Scion6,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  against 
which  their  resentment  had  been  provoked  to  the 
utmost  fury,  because  the  Scioneans,  though  in- 
habiting a  country  almost  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  had  defied  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  and, 
amidst  the  misfortunes  of  that  state,  revolted  to 
her  enemies.     The  citizens  of  Scion^  became 
the  victims  of  a  revenge  equally  cruel  and  impru- 
dent.    The  males,  above  the  age  of  puberty, 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women  and  children 
dragged  into  servitude ;  the  name  and  honours 
of  the  city  extinguished  for  ever ;  and  the  ter- 
ritory planted  with  a  new  colony,  consisting 
chiefly  of   Plataean   exiles.      These   enormous 
cruelties  alarmed  the  terror,  exasperated  the  re- 
sentment, and  invigorated  the  resistance,  of  the 
neighbouring  republics.     Their  defence  was  im- 
dertaken  by  Perdiccas,  King  of  Macedon,  whom 
the  Athenians  therefore  interdicted  the  -use  of 
the  Grecian  seas.     But  that  ambitious  people 
made  so  little  progress  in  reducing  the  Mace- 
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donian  coast,  that  they  finally  desisted  from  this  chap. 
hopeless  design,    contenting   themselves   with  v^^\> 
guarding  those  places  which  still  avowed  their 
allegiance,  with  re-establishing  domestic  order, 
and  with  collecting  the  customary  tribute  from 
their  numerous  colonies  and  dependencies. 

The  productive  industry  diffiised  through  all  T^®  ^^^ 
branches  of  the  community,  the  equality  of  pri-  tack  Mc- 
vate  fortune,  the  absence  of  habitual  luxury,  Q^'mp, 
together  with  the  natural  advantages  of  their  ^- ^• 
soil  and  climate,  enabled  the  Grreeks  to  flourish 
amidst  furious  and  bloody  wars.     After  a  short 
period  of  tranquillity,   their   exuberant  popu* 
lation  overflowed,  and  was  obliged  to  discharge 
itself  in  foreign  eolonies  or  conquests.     Such  a 
period  Athens  enjoyed  for  five  years  after  the 
peace  of  Nicias,  as  the  Macedonian  and  Argive 
wars  only  employed   her  activity,  without  ex- 
hausting her  strength.     The  necessity  of  exert- 
ing her  superfluous  vigour  in  some  useftil  and 
honourable  design,  was  fatally  experienced,  in 
the  year  following,  by  the  unfortunate  island  of 
Melos,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  lying 
directly  <^posite  to   the  Cape  of  Malea,    the 
southern  promontory  of  Laconia.  ^ 

This  beautiftil  island,  sixty  miles  in  circum-  Dewrip- 
ference,  of  a  circular  form,  of  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature, and  affording,  in  peculiar  perfection  *, 
the  usual  productions  of  a  flne  climate,  had  early 

^  The  iiland  of  Bfelotii  everywhere  impregnated  wmh  iron,  bltli- 
ineo,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals.  It  is  described  by  Toumefort  as  a 
great  laboratory.   Its  subterranean  fires  are  supposed  to  give  peculiar 
force  and  flavour  lo  its  wines  and  fruits. 
Y  4 
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CHAP,   invited  the  colonization  of  the  Spartans ;  and  the 
,  ^^"^  J  happy  settlement  had  enjoyed  political  independ- 
ence for  seven  hundred  years.     The  strength 
and  importance  of  the  capital,  which  had  the 
same  name  with  the  island,  may  be  understood 
by  the   armament  of  thirty  ships,  and  nearly 
three  thousand  soldiers,  which  the  Athenians 
brought  against  it     Before   they   commenced 
hostiUties,  either  by  attacking  the  city,  or  by 
ravaging  the  country,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Melians,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  sur- 
render, without  incurring  the  danger  or  the  pu- 
nishment of  an  unequal,  and  probably  a  fryitless 
resistance.      The   cautious   islanders,   well   ac- 
quainted with  the  eloquence  and  address  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  denied 
them  permission  to  speak  before  the  public  as- 
sembly, but  appointed  a  deputation  of  the  magi- 
Confer-      strates  to  hear  and  examine  their  demands.    The 
tweenthe  Athenian  ambassadors  were  received  in  the  se- 
cornmis.     iiatc-house,  where  a  most  important  and  interest- 
Athens^    ing  conference  was  held  ^,  which,  while  it  en- 
andMelM.  gages  our  compassion  for  the  unhappy  victims 
of  ambition,  explains  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  in  matters  of  war 
and  government,  and  illustrates  the  daring  in- 
justice of  the  Athenian  republic.     The  ambas- 
sadors began  the  dialogue,  by  observing,  "  That 
since  the  distrust  of  the  Melians,  probably  arising 
from  the  conscious  weakness  of  their  cause,  had 
refused  them  the  liberty  of  addressing,  in  a  con- 
tinued oration,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  they 

••  Thucydid.  I.  v.  p.  4oa  Sc  fcq.' 
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should  use  that  mode  of  conference  wliich.seem-  chap. 
ed  most  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  their  ad-  ^^^^• 
versaries,  and  patiently  listen  to  the  objections 
which  might  occur  to  any  part  of  their  discourse." 
Melians.  ^^  The  proposal  is  just  and  reasonable ; 
but  you  have  come  hither  with  an  armed  force, 
which  renders  you  judges  in  your  own  cause. 
Though  vanquished  in  debate,  you  may  still  con- 
quer by  arms  ;  but  if  we  yield  in  argument,  we 
must  submit  to  slavery.**  Attienians.  **  If  you 
intend  to  talk  of  matters  foreign  to  the  subject, 
we  have  done.**  M.  **  It  is  surely  excusable  for 
those,  whose  all  is  at  stake,  to  turn  themselves 
on  every  side,  and  to  suggest  their  suspicions 
and  their  doubts.  But  let  the  conference  b^ 
carried  on  in  the  manner  which  you  have  pro- 
posed.*'  A.  "  And,  on  both  sides,  let  all  super- 
fluous arguments  be  omitted ;  either  that.  tt;e, 
having  repelled  and  conquered  the  Persians,  are 
entitled  to  govern  the  Grreeks;  or,  that  you^ 
being  a  colony  of  Lacedaemon,  are  entitled  to 
independence.  Let  us  speak  like  men  of  sense 
and  experience,  who  know  that  the  equal  rules 
of  justice  are  observed  only  by  men  of  an  equal 
condition;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  strong  to 
command,  and  to  the  weak  to  obey ;  because 
such  is  the  interest  of  both.**  M.  "  How  ciEin  our 
interests  and  yours  coincide  ?**  A.  "  By  sub- 
mission, you  will  save  your  lives  ; .  and  by  pre- 
serving you,  we  will  increase,  our  own  power.** 
M.  "  Consider  (for  this  also  must  be  mentioned, 
since,  disregarding j't/5/ice,  you  hearken .  only  to 
utiUty)  that  your  unprovoked  invasion  of.  the 
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CHAP.  Melians  will  rouse  the  resentment  of  all^Greece ; 
•  will  render  all  neutral  states  your  enemies ;  and, 
if  ever  your  empire  should  decline,  (as  what  hu- 
man grandeur  is  not  subject  to  decay  ?)  will  ex- 
pose you  to  a  dreadful  and  just  punishment.'' 
A.  "  The  continuance  of  our  empire  is  the  care 
of  fortune  and  the  gods ;  the  little  that  man  can 
do  to  preserve  it,  we  will  not  neglect.  The  li- 
berty  of  Melos  offends  the  pride  of  the  neigh- 
bouring isles,  and  stirs  them  to  rebellion.  The 
interest  of  our  present  power  must  prevail  over 
the  apprehension  of  future  danger.*'  M.  "  While 
the  Athenians  are  thus  prepared  to  incur  danger 
for  the  preservation  of  empire,  and  their  subject 
islands  to  defy  death  for  the  hope  of  freedom, 
would  it  not  be  base  cowardice  in  us,  who  have 
long  enjoyed  liberty,  to  decline  any  toil  or  danger 
for  maintaining  the  most  valuable  and  the  most 
glorious  of  all  human  possessions  ?"  A.  ^  We 
are  not  come  hither  to  dispute  the  prize  of  valour, 
but  to  oflfer  terms  of  safety."  M.  "  The  event 
of  war  is  uncertain  ;  there  is  some  hope  in  re- 
sistance, none  in  submission."  A.  <<  flattering 
hope  oflen  deceives  the  prosperous  and  the  pow- 
erful, but  always  destroys  the  weak  and  unfw- 
tunate,  who,  di^egarding  natural  means  of  pre- 
servation, have  recourse  to  idle  dreams  of  the 
fancy,  to  omens,  orades,  divination,  and  all  the 
fallacious  illusions  of  a  vain  superstition."  M. 
"  We  know  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Me- 
lians to  contend  with  the  strength  and  fortune 
of  Athens :  yet  we  trust  that  th^  gods  will  up- 
hold the  justice  of  our  cauae  ^  and  that  the  \siot* 
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dasmonians,  from  whom  we  are  descended,  moved  chap. 
by  a  sense  of  honour,  will  defend  their  own  y^^^^' 
blood.**  A.  "  Believe  not  that  Athens  will  be 
forsaken  by  the  gods.  Ambition  is  implanted 
in  man.  The  wisdom  of  Providence,  not  an  ^ 
Athenian  decree,  has  established  the  inevitable 
law,  that  the  strong  should  command  the  weak. 
As  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we 
sincerely  congratulate  your  happy  ignorance  of 
their  principles.  Whatever  equity  prevails  in 
their  domestic  institutions,  they  have  but  one 
rule  respecting  their  neighbours,  which  is,  to 
regulate  all  their  proceedings  towards  them  by 
their  own  conveniency.*'  M.  "  It  is  chiefly  this 
consideration  which  aflfords  us  hope,  that  they 
will  not  forsake  an  island  which  they  have  plant- 
ed, lest  they  should  be  regarded  as  traitors,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
their  interest,  especially  since  Melos,  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  ten:itories,  would 
be  a  dangerous  possession  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.'*  A.  **  The  timid  caution  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians seldom  takes  the  field,  even  against 
their  inveterate  adversaries  in  the  Peloponnesus^ 
unless  when  their  standard  is  crowded  by  nume* 
rous  allies.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  Uiat,  for 
the  safety  of  a  colony,  they  will,  unassisted  and 
alone,  cross  the  Cretan  sea,  to  contend  with  the 
superior  navy  of  Athens.**  M.  "  Should  the 
Lacedaemonians  be  averse  to  sail,  they  can  1»ns« 
port  others  in  their  stead ;  and  the  extent  of  th^ 
Cretan  sea  may  elude  the  vigilance  of  your  ships } 
or,  should  that  probability  i^,  the  Lacedaemo- 
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CHAP,  nians  may  attack  your  subjects  on  the  continent, 
V  ^^^^' ,  and  accoihplish  the  designs  of  the  warlike  Bra- 
sidas/*  A.  "  You  are  determined,  it  seems,  to 
learn,  by  fatal  experience,  that  fear  never  com- 
pelled  the  Athenians  to  desist  from  their  com- 
menced  undertakings ;  especially  never  to  raise 
the  siege  of  any  place  which  they  had  once  in- 
vested.  For  during  the  whole  of  this  long  con- 
ference,  you  have  not  made  a  single  observation 
capable  of  affording  any  just  ground  of  confi- 
dence. Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  words,  you 
talk  of  honour  and  independence,  rejecting  the 
offers  of  a  powerful  state,  whose  arms  you  are 
unable  to  resist,  and  whose  protection  you  might 
obtain  at  the  expence  of  a  moderate  tribute. 
Lest  shame  should  have  any  share  in  this  dan- 
gerous behaviour,  we  shall  leave  you  to  consult 
privately,  only  reminding  you  once  more,  that 
your  present  deliberations  involve  the  fate  of 
your  country." 
Magnani-  The  Athenian  ambassadors  retired ;  and  shortly 
M%MM.  ^  afterwards  the  Melians  recalled  them,  and  "  de- 
clared their  unanimous  resolution  not  to  betray, 
in  one  unlucky  hour,  the  liberty  which  they  had 
maintained  for  seven  hundred  years ;  depending 
on  the  vigorous  assistance  of  their  Xacedcemonian 
kinsmen,  and  trusting  especially  in  that  Divine 
Providence  which  had  hitherto  most  wonderfully 
preserved  them  amidst  the  general  convulsions 
of  Greece.  But  they  entreated  the  Athenians 
to  accept  their  offers  of  neutrality,  and  to  abstain 
CoDoueit  from  unprovoked  violence.**  The  ambassadors 
andcniei   prepared  for  returning  to  the  camp,  leaving  the 
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commissioners  with  a  sarcastic  threat,  "  That  of  C  H  A  p. 
all  men,  in  such  a  delicate  situation,  the  Melians  v  _    J^. 
alone  thought  the  future  more  certain  than  the  treatment 
past,  and  would  grievously  suffer  for  their  folly,  habitants, 
in  preferring,  to  the  proposals  of  certain  and  im- 
mediate safety,  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  and  the  vain  prospect  of 
Lacedaemonian  aid/*     The  Athenians,  il-ritated 
by  opposition,  invested,  without  ^elay,  the  capi- 
tal  of  Melos,  which  was  blocked  up  for  several 
months  by  sea  and  land.     The  besieged,  after 
suffering  cruelly  by  famine,  made  several  despe- 
rate sallies,  seized  the  Athenian  magazines,  and 
destroyed  part  of  their  works.     But  towards  the 
end  of  winter,  their  resistance  was  defeated  by 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy,  combined  witfi 
domestic  treason.      The  males   above  the   age 
of  fourteen   shared  the   unhappy  fate  of  the 
Scioneans.     The  women  and  children  werie  sub- 
jected to  perpetual  servitude,  and  five  hundred  . 
new  inhabitants,  drawn  from  the  neighbouring    ^ 
colonies  of  Athens,  were  sent  to  occupy  the 
vacant  lands,    which  had  been  cultivated  and 
adorned  for  seven  centuries  by  the  labour  of  the 
exterminated  Melians.  ^ 

^  Thucydid.  l.y.  p.  410.  ad  fin. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Alcibiades  promotes  the  Sicilian  Expedition.  —  Revoke 
tions  in  that  Island.  —  Embassy  to  Athens.  —  Extrava-^ 
gant  Views  of  Alcibiades  —  Opposed  by  Nicias.  —  TTkc 
Athenians  prepare  to  inxxide  Sicily.  —  Their  Armasnemf 
beheld  with  Suspicion  by  the  Italian  States.  —  Z)eliber^ 
ations^  concerning  the  Mode  of  carrying  on  the  War..  — 
Alcibiades  takes  Catana  by  Stratagem.  —  His  Itk^ 
trigues  in  Messeni.  —  He  is  unseasonably  recalled  to 
Athens.  —  Charged  with  Treason  and  Impiety.,  — 
Escapes  to  Sparta.  —  Nicias  determines  to  attack  Styro'- 
cuse.  —  Description  of  that  City.  —  T^e  Athenians  pre* 
vail  in  a  Battle.  —  Return  to  Catana  and  Naxas. 

CHAP.  The  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Melians  has  been 
.  ^^^  ,  ascribed  by  an  instructive,  though  often  inac- 
Aicibuuiei  curate  bic^rapher^  to  the  unfeeling  pride  of 
g^^   Alcibiades.     But  more  ancient  and  authentic 
^nmto  writers  ^  whose  silence  seems  to  exculpate  the 
son  of  Clinias  from  this  atrocious  accusation,  re- 
present him  as  the  principal  author  of  the  expe-* 
dition  against  Sicily;  an  expedition  not  more 
unjust  in  its  principle,  than  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences. 
ReToiu-         The  salutary  union  between  the  princes  of  Sy- 
itiitfHfH,  racuse  and  Agrigentum  triumphed,  as  we  had 

A.  C.  479 

*  Plut.  in  Aldb/ 

•  Thucydid.  1.  t.    Lysiiis  Drat  cont,  Alcib. 
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occasion  to  relate,  over  the  ambition  and  re-  chap. 
sources  of  Carthage.  Sicily  flourished  under  the  ^  xdl^ 
virtuous  administration  of  Gelon  and  Theron*; 
but  its  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  their  immediate  successors.  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse  proved  victorious  in  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  during  which  the  incapacity  and 
misfortunes  of  his  rival  Thrasideus  emboldened 
the  resentment  of  his  subjects,  already  provoked 
by  his  injustice  and  cruelty.  *  He  escaped  the 
popular  fUry,  but  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  de- 
spair; and  the  Agrigentines,  having  expelled 
the  family  of  an  odious  tyrant,  instituted  a  re- 
publican form  of  policy. 

The  false,  cruel,  and  avaricious  Hieron,  (for  Reign  of 
such  he  is  described*  in  the  first  years  of  his  ^««>«»« 
reign,)  was  not  likely  to  benefit  under  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  prosperity.  But  his  mind 
was  still  capable  of  reflection  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  sickness  and  confinement,  he  disco- 
vered the  emptin^s  of  such  objects  as  kings  are 
taught  to  admire,  and  had  recourse  to  the  solid 
pleasures  of  the  mind.  ^  By  conversing  with 
Grecian  philosophers,  he  learned  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  lessons,  that  of  conversing  with 
himself;  a  conversation  which  none  but  the  most 
virtuous  or  the  most  vicious  of  men  can  long 
and  frequently  maintain,  without  deriving  from 
it  essential  profit.  With  the  improvement  of  his 
understanding,  the  sentiments  of  Hieron  im- 
proved ;  his  character  and  manners  underwent  a 

)  See  above,  p.  56.         <  Diodor  1.  xi  c.  60.  &  leq. 
'  Diodor.  Sic.  I.xi  c,66. 
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CHAP,  total  change;  and  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
,  ^l^v  adorn  the  history  of  Sicily,  and  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.*     The  poets  Simonides,   -^schylus, 
and  Bacchilides,  frequented  his  coqrt,  and  ad- 
mired the  greatness  of  his  mind,  rather  than  of 
his  fortune.     The  sublime  genius  of  Pindar .  has 
celebrated  the   magnificent  generosity   of   his 
illustrious  patron.     And  in  an  age  when  writing 
was  the  picture  of  conversation,  because  men 
talked  as  they  needed  not  have  been  ashamed  to 
write,  the  impartial  disciple  of  Socrates,  who 
had  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  ashes  of 
a  king  of  Sicily,  has  represented  Hieron^  in  the 
Dialogue  entitled  from  his  name  ^  as  a  model  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 
The  tyran-      It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the  inimitable 
T^rasy-     qualities  of  a  virtuous  prince  should  naturally 
buijw,        encourage  the  sloth,  or  irritate  the  vices,  of  a 
lishment     degenerate  successor.     The  glorious  reign  of 
o^emo-    jjieron  was  followed  by  the  bloody  tyranny  oi 
Oiymp.      Thrasybulus ;  a  wretch^  who,    disgracing  the 
A*c"466.  throne  and  human  nature,  was  expelled  from 
Sicily  by  the  just  indignation  of  his  subjects. 
Resentment  is  more  permanent  than  gratitude. 
The  Syracusans  forgot  the  fame  of  Gelon ;  they 
forgot  the  recent   merit  of  Hieron ;  and,  that 
they  might  never  be  again  subjected  to  a  tyrant 
like  Thrasybulus,  exchanged  the  odious  power 
of  kings  for  the  dangerous  fury  of  democracy.  • 
Effects  of       The  inferior  cities  having  successively  imitated 
SoIT^^  th§  example  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  the 

*  JBlion*  I.  ix.  c.  ?•  ?  Xenophont.^  Hieron. 

•  Aristot  de  Repub.  I.  v.  c.  1 2. 
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Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily  experienced  the  dis-  chap. 
orders  of  that  tumultuous  liberty  which  had  so  ^  ,  ., 
long  prevailed  in  the  mother-country.  Distracted 
by  internal  discord,  and  harassed  by  external 
hostility,  they  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  Greece.  The  re- 
public  of  Syracuse,  which  was  alone  capable  of 
interposing  with  effect  in  the  quarrels  of  that 
country,  imitated,  instead  of  opposing,  the  am- 
bition  of  Athens.  Most  of  the  Dorian  settle- 
ments had  become  confederates,  or  rather  tri- 
butaries, to  the  Syracusans,  and  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that 
aspiring  people,  though  torn  by  domestic  factions, 
strenuously  exerted  their  valour  against  the  Ionic 
settlements  of  Leontium,  Catana,  and  Naxos. 

While  these  unhappy  islanders  struggled  with  Di»»en- 
the  agitations  of  a  government  more  turbulent  sk?iy*^D 
than  the  whirlpools  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  they  which  the 
likewise  enjoyed,  however,  the  peculiar  advan-  intefen^"* 
tages  of  democracy ;  which,  of  all  political  con-  ^^^  g^ 
stitutions,  presents  the  widest  scope  to  the  ex*  A.  c.  4«6. 
ercise  of  superior  talents,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  productive  in  great  men.     The  active 
fermentation  of  popular  assemblies  had  given  the 
eloquence  of  a  Gorgias  to  Leontium,  and  the 
abilities  of  a  Hermocrates  to  Syracuse.     In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  former 
came  to  Athens  to  solicit  the  protection  of  that 
republic  against  the  unjust  usurpation  of  the 
Sicilian  capital.     His  arguments  convinced  the 
judgment,  and  the  brilliant  harmony  of  his  stylfr 
transported  the  sensibility,  of  the  Athenians. 

VOL.  II.  ? 
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CHAP.  TTiey  ipfimediately  disp^^tched  twenty  ships  of  war 
y^  i  to  the  assistance  of  their  Ionic  brethren.     Two 
years  afterwards  a  similar  request  was  made,  and 
as  readily  complied  with;  and  the  Athenians 
seemed  disposed  to  engage  with  vigour  in  the 
war,  when  the  foresight  of  Hermocrates,  alarmed 
by  the*  intrusion  of  these  ambitious  strangers^ 
promoted  a  general  congress  of  the  states  of 
Sicily. 
This  convention  was  held  at  the  central  town 
crat^^  of  Gela ;  it  was  attended  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
Oiymp.      of  all  the  Doric  and  Ionic  cities.     Hermocrates 
A.  cl^wV.  represented  Syracuse ;  and  illustrious  as  that  re- 
public was,  approved  himself  worthy  of  its  highest 
honours.      While  the  deputies  of  other  sU^ea 
dwelt  on  their  particular  grievances,  and  urged 
their  separate  interests,  Hermocrates  regarded 
and  enforced  only  the  general  interest  of  ISicUy. 
His  arguments  finally  prevailed,  and  all  piurties 
were  engaged  to  terminate  their  domestic  con- 
tests, lest  the  whole  idUad  should  £dl  a  prey  to 
a  foreign  power.  • 
New  dis-        But  a  plain  of  union  so  seasonable  and  salutary, 
^^p'*     depended  on  the  transient  influence  of  a  single 
man,  while  the  principles  of  discord  were  innu- 
merable and  permanent.     Within  a  few  years 
after  this  event,  Leontium  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  wretqhed 
condition  of  exiles,^  and  its  confederates,  the 
iElgesteana,  closely  besieged  by  the  coi^iinct 
Demandt  arms  ofSelinus  and  Syracuse.   The  unfortunata-. 
Mgrnu-    qommuJ9ities  Hg9^  sent  an  embassy  to  Aihm^ 
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pleading  the  rights  of  consanguiiiity,  and  ad-  c  K  a  p. 
dressing  not  cmfy  the  fw«sidns  but  the  iriterest  of    -^^^ 
their  powerful  allies.     •*  The  Athenians/'  they        '  ' 
insisted,    "  were  bound  by  every  principle  of 
sound  policy  to  repress  the  growing  greatness  of 
Syracuse,  which  must  otherwise  become  a  for- 
midable accession  to  the  Peloponnesian  league ; 
and  now  was  the  time  for  this  meritorious  un- 
dertaking,  wliile  their  Ionian  kinsmen  in  Sicily 
were  still  capable  of  exerting  some  vigour  in  their 
own  defence.'*     In  order;,  to  enforce  these  argu- 
ments,  the  ambassadors  of  -^gesta  gave  an  osten- 
tatious, and  even  a  very  false  description  of  the 
wealth  of  their  republic ;  which,  according  to 
their  account,  was  capable  of  defraying  the  whole 
expense  of  the  war.     Their  fellow-citizens  at 
home  carried  ort-  the  deception  by  a  most  un- 
justifiabfe  artifice,   diiiplaying  to  (3ie  Athenian 
commissioners  sent  to  coirfer  with  them,  the  bor- 
rowed riches  of  l!heh*  nerghboui*s,  and  raising,  by 
extraordinai^  eif^edients,  the  sum  of  si^rty  talents 
of  silver,  td  maintain,  for  a  month,  an  Athenian 
fleet  of  sixty  sail,  as  if  they  had  purposed  monthly 
to  repeat   this   large  subsidy,   which  at-oticC 
exhausted  their  fecultieS;*^ 

The  arguments  of  their  Sicilian  allies  were  with  which 
doubtless^  entitled  to  considerable  weight  wiflV  nSntlS^ 
the  Atheniaiis ;  yet  various  retoonff  might  have  p'^*^^ 
dissuaded  tliat  aittbitibus  pfeople  from   under-  ^^"^' 
takiiig,  at  the  preseiit  conjuncture,  an  eJtpedition 
agaiiist:  the  pth/^erfiil  republic  of  Syracuse.   Tfte 
Clorrd  of  war,  which  Pdricles  siaw  advaiicing  with' 

••  Thucydid.  p.  444. 
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CHAP,  rapid  motion  from  the  PeioponnesuSi  had  been  at 
V  ^^  ,  length  dispelled  by  the  valour  and  fortune  of  the 
Athenians;  not,  however,  before  the  arms  of 
Brasidas  had  shaken  their  empire  to  the  found- 
ation. The  same  storm  might  be  again  col- 
lected, if  the  Athenians  removed  their  armies 
from  home,  especially  if  they  were  unfortunate 
abroad,  since  the  wounded  pride  of  Sparta  would 
eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge. 
The  rebellion  of  the  Macedonian  cities  was  still 
unsubdued,  and  it  would  be  highly  imprudent 
and  dangerous,  beforev  recovering  the  allegiance 
of  those  ancient  possessions,  to  attempt  the 
acquisition  of  new  territories.  Should  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  against  Sicily  be  crowned  with 
the  most  flattering  success,  it  would  still  be 
difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  preserve  such  a 
distant  and  extensive^  conquest ;  but  should  this 
ambitious  design  fail  in  the  execution,  as  there 
was  too  good  reason  to  apprehend,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Athenians,  whose  greatness  was 
the  object  both  of  terror  and  of  envy,  would 
encourage  the  rebellious  spirit  of  their  subjects 
and  allies,  excite  the  latent  animosity  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  reinforce  their  ancient 
enemies  by  the  resentment  and  hostiUty  of 
Syracuse  and  her  confederates,  justly  provoked 
by  the  daring  invasion  of  their  island. 
Extraya*  These  prudential  considerations  were  unable 
SaiSS!*  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Athenian  assembly  in- 
■<*«•  flamed  by  the  breath  of  their  favourite  Alci- 
biades.  It  is  a  just  and  profound  observation  of 
Machiavel,  that  the  real  powers  of  government 
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are  often  contracted  to  a  narrower  point  in  re-  c  H  A  P. 
publics  than  in  monarchies:  an  observation  which  ,  XK.^ 
that  sagacious  statesman  had  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  his  native  city,  and  which  he  might 
have  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  political  measures,  and  even  whose 
national  character,  depended  on  the  transient 
influence  of  a  few  individuals.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  the  Athe- 
nians displayed  the  soundest  policy,  adorned  by 
unshaken  probity  and  by  heroic  valour,  Cimon 
inspired  the  generous  ambition  which  animated 
his  own  breast :  a  dignified  grandeur  and  mag- 
nanimous firmness  distinguished  the  long  admi- 
nistration,  I  had  almost  said  reign,  of  Pericles. 
The  son  of  Clinias  succeeded  to  the  power  and 
authority,  without  succeeding  to  the  virtues  of 
those  great  men,  whom  his  pride  disdained  to 
imitate.  Regardless  of  order  and  decency,  with 
a  licentious  magnificence  most  offensive  to  the 
spirit  of  republican  equality,  he  blended  a  certain 
elegance  of  manners,  which. not  only  repelled 
censure,  but  attracted  applause.  Thus  dispensed 
from  observing  the  established  formalities  of 
private  life,  he  expected  that  the  glory  of  his 
administration  might  soar  above  the  ordinary 
dictates  of  political  prudence."  Though  he  pre- 
ferred what  was  useful  to  what  was  honest,  he 
preferred  what  was  brilliant  to  what  was  useful^ 
and,  disdaining  the  common  gifls  of  valour  and 

"  See  Piut  in  Aldbiad.  Isocrat.  de  Pttce ;  above  all,  the  aniinated 
picture  la  Plato's  Republic  (1.  viii.  c.  200«  et  seq.),  of  which  Alci-^ 
blades,  doubtless^  was  the  original. 
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CHAP,  fortune,  aspired  at  objects  extraordinary  and  un- 
^i^A-^  attainable.  The  recovery  of  the  Athenian  pos- 
^ssions,  and  the  re-establishment  of  an  empire, ' 
already  too  extepsive,  might  have  satisfied  the 
ambition  of  a  bold  and  active  statesman.  But 
the  extravagant  hopes' of  Alcibiades  expatiated 
in  a  wider  $eld*  The  acquisition  of  Sicily  itself 
he  regarded  qn)y  as  a  necessary  introduction  to 
3vi(ier  and  more  important  conquests.  The  in- 
termediate situation  of  that  beavitiful  and  fertile 
island  openedi  on  the  one  hand,  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  eastern  front  of  Italy,  which, 
frcim  Brundusium  to  the  Sicilian  frith,  was 
adorned  by  pppulous  and  flourishing  cities  ;  and, 
pn  the  other,  a£R>rded  a  short  and  safe  passage 
to  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  which,  for  m^iy 
ages,  had  been  cultivated  and  enriphed  by  the 
united  labours  of  the  (Greeks  and  Carth^giniaos. 
Jn  h\^  waking  or  sleeping  dreams,  Alcibi^ides 
grasped  the  wide  extent  pf  thpse  distant  posses- 
sions, by  the  resources  of  which  he  expected 
Anally  to  subdue  tjie  pertinacious  spirit,  and  ob- 
Itinate  resistance,  of  the  Pelopon^esians.  Thus 
secure  at  home,  and  sovereign  of  the  sea,  Athens 
might  incorporate  with  her  own  force  that  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  and  nfi^ntain  an  unshs^en 
dpmiww  over  the  rnost  delightful  por^n  of  the 
earth,  while  her  fortunate  citizens,  delivered 
^om  all  laborious  and  mercenary  cares,  would 
be  supported  by  the  contributions  of  subject 
nations,  and  enabled  to  display,  in  their  Aill 
extent,  that  taste  for  sj^adour  and  magnificence, 
that  greatness  of  soul  and  superiority  of  genius^ 
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wbicii  justly  entitled  them  to  the  empire  of  the  chap. 
world.  **  ^  ^^'  J 

Allured  by  these  extravagant,  and  flattering  The  sid- 
prospects  of  grandeur,  the  Athenians,  in  two  d^on^op^ 
successive  assemblies,  held  at  the  short  interval  K*?^  ^^ 
of  Ave  days,  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  making  oi^mp. 
war  against  Sicily,  and  of  raising  such  naval  atid  5^''c!*4i5. 
military  force  as  seemed  nece&sary  for  carrying 
it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  While  they  still 
deliberated  on  the  latter  object,  the  virtuous 
Nicias,  who  had  been  named  with  Alcibiades 
and  Lamachus  to  the  command  of  the  projected 
armament,  omitted  nothing  that  prudence  could 
suggest  and  patriotism  enforce,  to  deter  his  coun- 
trymen from  such  a  dangerous  and  fatal  design. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  he  threw  aside  his 
Usual  timidity,  and  divested  himself  of  that  rigid 
regard  for  established  forms,  which  was  natural 
to  his  age  and  character*  Though  the  assembly 
was  convened  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
supplies  and  troops,  and  the  means  of  collecting 
them  with  the  greatest  expedition  and  facility, 
he  vemured,  contrary  to  ancient  cUstom,  to  pro^ 
pose  a  different  subject  of  debate;  a(flii!tting, 
*^  That  the  interest  of  Athens  was  concerned^ 
not  in  providing  the  preparations  for  tbe<Si(alian 
invasion,  but  in  re^xamiBinjg  the  expediefncy  of 
the  war.  The  assembly  ought  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  the  persei^uted 
iEgesteans,  and  fugitive  Leontinesj  whom  re- 
sentment had  taught  to  exaggerate,  and  misery 
to  deceive.    Nor  ought  the  vain  phafHtom  o£ 

.     ^  iM^mt;  it  Paw.  AifdoaU  Orat  iii.  p.  itf^.  *  Aristopll.  Vcip. 
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CHAP,  glory  and  ambition  to  engage  Athens  in  a  design 
perhaps  altogether  impracticable,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  peculiarly  unseasonable ;  since  it 
would  be  madness  to  excite  the  flames  of  a  new 
war,  before  the  ashes  of  the  old  were  extinguish* 
ed.  The  pleas  of  danger  and  self-defence  were 
in  the  highest  degree  frivolous ;  for,  should  the 
dreaded  power  of  Syracuse  be  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians  would  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend :  this  event  would  rather  in- 
crease their  security.  In  the  actual  state  of  the 
island,  particular  cities  might  be  persuaded  by 
fear,  or  interest,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  but  the  victorious 
Syracuse  would  disdam  to  follow  the  standard  of 
Sparta.  Should  the  former  republic,  by  an  ef- 
fort of  uncommon  generosity,  subject  the  partial 
dictates  of  her  pride  to  the  general  safety  and 
honour  of  the  Dorian  name,  sound  policy,  bow- 
ever,  would  still  prevent  her  from  endangering 
the  precarious  empire  which  she  had  obtained 
over  her  neighbours,  by  strengthening  the  con- 
federacy of  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  avowed 
design  was  to  give  liberty  and  independence  to 
all  Grecian  cities.  Should  every  remote  view  of 
policy  be  disregarded,  yet  immediate  fear  would 
deter  the  Syracusans  from  provoking  the  resent- 
ment of  Athens,' the  effects  of  which  they  had 
not  as  yet  experienced,  but  which,  being  un- 
known,  must  appear  the  more  formidable.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Sicilian  expedition 
might  be  omitted  without  danger  j  but  if  this 
enterprise,  which  had  been  hastily  resolved  on, 
were  injudiciously  executed,  or  if  any  of  those 
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misfortunes  should  liappen,  which  are  but  too  CUA^. 
frequent  in  war,  the  AUienians  would  be  exposed  v  ^^^'  , 
»ot  only  to  danger,  but  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 
The  result  of  such  an  important  deliberation 
ought  not  to  be  committed  to  tlie  rash  decision 
of  youthful  levity;  which  viewed  the  Sicilian 
war,  as  it  did  every  other  object,  through  the 
delusive  medium  of  hope,  vanity,  and  ambition ; 
and,  totally  disregarding  the  expense  and  danger 
to  be  incurred  by  the  republic,  considered  only 
the  profits  of  military  command,  which  might 
repair  the  wreck  of  exhausted  fortunes,  and  sup* 
ply  a  new  fund  for  the  indulgence  of  extravagant 
and  licentious  pleasures.     He  had  in  his  eye  a 
youth  of  that  description,  the  principal  author  <rf 
the  expedition,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous band  of  adherents,  det^mined  to  applaud 
his  discourse  and  to  promote  his  measures.     If 
became,  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  assembly 
to  resist  with  firmness  that  juvenile  conspiracy. 
In  such  a  dangerous  crisis,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  president  to  dispense  with  ordinary  forms, 
and  to  act,  not  merely  as  the  instrument  but  as 
the  physician  of  a  diseased  republic.     The  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  debated  a  second  time ;  and  the 
Athenians  ought  to  rescind  the  decree  against 
Sicily,  which  had  passed  without  sufficient  ex- 
amination, in  the  absence  of  several  aged  and 
respectaUe  counsellors.**  ^* 

This  discourse  immediately  called  up  Alcibi-  His  di». 
ades,  who,  presummg  on  his  credit  with  the  as-  Z^^ 

«3Thucydid.  l.vi.  p.  417.  et  seq.  The  Sicilian  expedition  it 
nnintemiptedly  niated  through  the  remainder  of  the  sixth  and  se- 
▼cnth  books  of  Thucydides.  The  collateral  authority  of  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  and  the  orators,  is  of  little  importance 
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CHAP,  sembly,  adknowledged,  ^*  That  be  had  aspired  to 
V  ^'  J  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  that  he  tlM>ught'him- 
Aicibi-  self'  justly  entitled  to  that  honour*  The  extra- 
^'  vagance  of  which  he  was  accused,  had  redounded 
to  the  profit  of  his  country  ;  since  his  magnifi- 
cence at  ^e  Olympic  games,  however  it  might 
be  traduced  by  an  abusive  epithet,  had  extended 
the  glory  of  Athens,  and  deserved  the  admiration 
of  Greece.  His  youth  and  inexperience  had 
effected  what  the  policy  of  the  wisest  statesman 
had  often  attempted  in  vain.  A  powerftil  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  against  Sparta,  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Pelc^onnesus ;  and  the  ter* 
ror  of  a  domestic  foe  would"  long  prevent  tlie 
enmity  of  that  rival  state  from  interrupting  the 
progress  of  Athenian  grandeur*  In  an  expedi- 
tion, evidently  directed  to  this  glorious  end,  ex- 
pense and  danger  ought  not  be  regarded,  since 
wealth  was  usefully  sacrificed  to  purchase  victory 
and  renown  \  and  power  was  only  to  be  preserved 
by  seizing  favourable  opportnnitiei^  to  increase 
and  confirm  it.  To  the  undertaking  which  he 
advised,  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made; 
its  expense  would  be  ^nished  by  the  JBges- 
teans,  and  other  confederates;  and  the  danger 
covdd  not  be  great,  as  Sicily^  however  extensive 
and  populous,  waa  inhabited  by  a  promiscuous 
crowd  of  vanou»  nations^  without  arms  or  dis- 
cipline, devoid  of  patriotism,  and  incapable  of 
union/'  14 
Nidas  ex-  The  assembly  murmored  applause,  eonfivmed 
SSSliUw  ^^^^  former  decree,  and  testified  for  the  war 
of  the  war.  greater  alacrity  than  before.    Kicks 


'«  XiwojMtid.  p.  49»^4fit 
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the  viplence  of  the  popular  current ;  stiU,  how*'  c  H  A  P- 
ever,  he  made  one  indSectuai  eff>rt  to  ^e9iBt  its  ^  '^^^ 
force.  **  The  success  of  an  invader/'  he  observed^ 
^<  commonly  depended  on  the  weight  and  rapi^ 
dity  of  his  first  unexpected  impresaion,  which 
confir^ned  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  ex<* 
cited  dismay  and  terror  in  his  enemies*  If  the 
expedition  into  Sicily  must  be  undertaken  in 
defiance  of  every  difficuly  and  danger,  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  carried  into  execution  with  the 
utmost  vigoiu*.  The  Athenians  might  thus  se^ 
f  ure  the  assistance  of  Naxos  and  Catana,  which 
were  connected  by  affinity  with  the  .^Bgestean^ 
and  Leontines.  But  there  remained  seven  citks, 
^ud  those  far  more  powerful,  with  which  they 
omst  prepare  to  contend;  particularly  Selinus 
^d  Syracuse,  places  well  provided  with  shipflu 
magazines,  cavalry,  archers,  heavy-armed  troops^ 
and  eveiy  object  and  resource  most  useful  m 
^efe^siv^  w^r.  An  armament  singly  naval  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  cppe  with  such  a  str^ogthi 
Five  thousand  pikemen^  with  a  proportional  num« 
ber  of  archers  and  cavalry,  could  not  render  the 
i^v^ion  SMCces3ful.  AfX^r  arriving  in  Sicily^ 
^tie  town^  must  be  besieged  or  stormed ;  work* 
men,  with  all  sorts  el*  machines  and  in^ena^wts,, 
mu9t  be  coUected  for  those  pm^poses,  and  tran^ 
ported  to  au  iskmd  from  whJieh,  in  the  four  win- 
ter montibs,  a  m^9f^0ger  eould  scaioely  return  to 
Ath^eofl.  This  nec^s^ary  to?ain,  ytbic^  wouli 
greatly  enemab^  th^  fleet  BnA  ar^ny^  must  be 
svibsjirted  in  a  hoatile  eouQijtafy.  Besides  ma  bun^ 
dred  gallies,  a  gi:Qat  number  of  ti^nders  and  vie- 
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Chap,  tuallers  would  be  required  for  the  expedition* 
N^^J^  To  collect  such  an  immense  mass  of  war,   de- 
manded, doubtless,  astonishing  ardour  and  per- 
severance ;   but  if  the  Athenians  intended   to 
employ  a  smaller  force,  he  must,  in  justice  to  his 
country  and  himself,  decline  accepting  the  com- 
mand, since  nothing  less  than  what  he  had  de- 
scribed could  promise  a  hope  of  victory,  or  pre- 
vent the  certainty  of  defeat.**  ^* 
ThcAthe-      'j^^  i^i  attempt  of  Nicias  to  dissuade  his 
pare  for     couutrymcn  from  this  fatal  enterprise,  by  mag- 
siSy!^     nifying  the  diflBculty  of  its  execution,  produced 
xliU^'      ^^  opposite  effect.     The  obstacles,  which  were 
A.C.  415.  unable  to  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly  j  and  it  was  determined,  that 
the  generals  should  be  invested  with  full  au- 
thority to  raise  such  sums  of  money,  and   to 
levy  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  might  ensure  suc- 
cess to  their  arms.     The  domestic  strength  of 
the  Athenians  wa^  unequal  to  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking :  proper  agents  were  dispatched 
to  demand  an  extraordinary  contribution  from 
their  dependent  tributaries,  as  well  as  to  summon 
the  reluctant  assistance  of  their  more  warlike 
allies.    These  auxiliary  squadrons  were  ordered 
to  sail  to  Corcyra,   in  which  rendezvous  the 
Athenians,  towards  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
were  ready  to  join  their  confederates. 
The  mag-       The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increased 
Adrpro^   the  hopes  and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men  in 
pwatioM.   the  republic.     The  old  expected  that  nothing 
could  resist  such  a  numerous  and  well-equipped 

'^Thucydid.  p.  427— 429. 
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armament.  The  young  eagerly  seized  an  occa-  chap. 
sion  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  love  of  know*  ^  xix^^ 
ledge  in  a  distant  navigation,  and  to  share  the 
honours  of  such  a  glorious  enterprise.  The  rich 
exulted  in  displaying  their  magnificence;  the 
poor  rejoiced  in  the  immediate  assurance  of  pay 
sufficient  to  relieve  their  present  wants  ^^  and  in 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  by  their  arms  the  ma^ 
terials  of  future  ease  and  happiness.  Instead  of 
finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the  levies,  the 
great  difficulty  consisted  in  deciding  the  prefe* 
rence  of  valour  and  merit  among  those  who 
solicited  to  serve ;  and  the  whole  complement  of 

forces,  to  be  employed  by  sea  and  land,  consisted 
of  chosen  men.  ^7 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least  The  gene- 
expressed,  by  people  of  all  descriptions  (for  the  to  embuS. 
dread  of  incurring  public  censure  made  several 
express  what  they  did  not  feel,)  Socrates  ^^  alone 
ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the  ex- 
pedition, and  to  predict  the  future  calamities  of 
his  country.  But  the  authority  of  a  sage  waft 
unable  to  check  the  course  of  that  enthusiasm,, 
which  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  anniver-. 


■^The  moit  expert  and  Me  seamen  received  a  drachma (sereo- 
pence  three  farthings)  as  daily  pay,  besides  donatives  from  their  re^ 
spective  captains.    Thucydid.  &  Plat. 

^  Thucydid.  p.  430 — 435. 

^  Plutarch  joins  Meton  the  astrologer  with  Socrates.  But  the  story" 
of  Metoq,  who  pretended  madness,  burned  hb  house,  and  entreated, 
the  Athenians,  diat,  amidst  his  domestic  misfortunes,  he  might  not 
be  dq>rived  of  d)e  comfort  of  his  only  son,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides,  which  proves,  that  instead  of  compelling  re- 
luctance, there  was  occasion  to  repress  forwardness,  to  embark. 
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CHAP,  aay  festival  of  Adorns,  an  aficient  and  melan- 
^  ^/L-^  choly  rite,  which  inauspicioudy  returned  a  few 
days  preceding  the  embarkation.  During  this 
dreary  ceremony,  the  streets  of  Athens  were 
crowded  with  q»ectres  clothed  in  funeral  robes ; 
the  spacious  domes  and  temples  resounded  inith 
lugubrious  cries;  while  the  Grecian  mc^trons, 
marching  in  slow  procession,  tore  their  dishe- 
velled hair,  beat  their  naked  bosoms,  and  k- 
mented  in  mournful  strains  the  untimely  death 
oi  the  lover,  and  beloved  favourite  of  Vemis.  *• 
The  anna-  When  the  appointed  day  iu*rivedy  the  whole 
mentsaiu  jnj^^tants  of  AthcM,  whether  citiz^ena  or 
strangers^  assembled  ^u4y  in  the  Pyraans,  to  ad* 
mire  the  greatest  armament  ever  coUec^ted  in  a 
Orecian  harbcnir^  An  hundred  galties  were 
adorned  with  all  the  splendotcr  of  naval  pomp : 
iStte  tmops  destined  to  embaiit^  vied  wit^  each 
Oilier  in  theelegsan^  of  t^ib  dress>andthe  brigfct- 
aess  of  their  arms  t  the  alaicrity  paiifl^  in  ev»y 
feycBf  and  the  nn^nificence  displayed  with  pre^ 
ftnnon:  in  efvei^  paott  of  tiie  equipage^  repi'esented 
a  triumphal  show,  rather  than  the  stern  imi^ 
of  war.  But  the  solidity  and  greaftness  of  the 
armament  proved  that  it  was  intended  for  use, 
uab  for  osveHtati^.  .  Amidst  this  glaie  o£  ex- 
temid  pageatitiy  which  accompanied  the  adven-^ 
turous  youth,  their  friends  and  kinsmen  could 
Boi  suppreast^ftw  pastil^  tMr«.  i^ieti^  tbey  con- 
sidered the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  varions  dim- 
gfu%  by  flood  and  field,,  and  the  uncertainty  of 

*^mn:  iif  Nit.  St  AldfffMf. 
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beholding  again  the  dearest  pledges  of  tfacsr  af-  chap. 
fections.  But  these  partial  expressions  of  grief  y  ^[  , 
were  speedily  interrupted  by  the  animating 
sounds  of  the  trumpet,  which  issued  at  once  from 
an  hundred  ships,  and  provoked  sympathetic  ac- 
clamations from  the  shore.  The  captains  th^^ 
offered  solemn  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  were 
answered  by  corresponding  vows  from  the  spec« 
tators:  the  customary  libations  were  poured  out 
in  goblets  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  after  the  tri- 
lunphant  Paean  had  been  sung  in  full  ch(unis,  the 
whole  fleet  at  once  set  sail,  and  contended  for  the 
prize  of  naval  skill  and  celerity,,  until  they 
reached  the  lofty  shores  of  iE^ina,  firom  whence 
they  enjoyed  a  prosperous  navigation  to  tlie 
rendezvous  of  th^ir  ccmfederates  at  Gorcyra.  ^ 

At  Corc}rra  the  commanders  reviewed  the  is  reviewed 
strength  of  theanaament,  which  consisted  of  m  «'C^»^cy™* 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ships  of  war,  with  apre^ 
portional  number  of  touisports  aod  tenders^  The 
heavy-anned  troops,  exceeding  ^ve  tbomsan^ 
were  attended  with  a  competent  body  of  slingerd 
and  archers.  The  army,  abundantly  provided  m 
every  other  article^  was^  extremely  deficieBt  in 
horses,  ^tHiich  amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty.' 
But,  at  a  moderate  connputation,  we  may  estib* 
mate  the  whdk*  military  aad  naval  strengths  in*' 
chiding  sb^ea  aDd[  servanks,^  at  twenty  tluMfaod 
menv 

Widi  this,  powecftd  host,  bad  tibe  Atheniam  '^^^ 
at  once  surprised  and  assailed  the  unprepared  se-  aioogtbe 
curity  of  Syracuse,  the  expedition,  however  ad-  ^",Jf/*^ 

••  Thucydid.  I.  ?i.  p.  4«f .  et  »eq.    Plut.  in  hficia     Dibdon  t»ii« 
p.  33S. 
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CHAP,  venturous  and  imprudent,  might,  perhaps,  have 
V  ^'^'  ^  been  crowned  with  success.  But  the  timid  ma^ 
riners  of  Greece  would  have  trembled  at  the 
proposal  of  trusting  such  a  numerous  fleet  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea.  Th^  deter- 
mined  to  cross  the  narrowest  passage  between 
Italy  and  Sicily,  after  coasting  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  former,  until  they  reached  the 
strait  of  Messina.  That  this  design  might  be 
executed  with  the  greater  safety,  they  dispatched 
three  light  vessels  to  examine  the  disposition  of 
the  Italian  cities,  and  to  solicit  admission  into 
their  harbours.  The  greatest  part  of  Magna 
Graecia  had,  indeed,  been  peopled  by  Dorians 
naturally  hostile  to  Athens.  But  from  one  Italian 
city  the  Athenians  had  reason  to  expect  a  very 
favourable  reception.  The  efieminate  Sybaris 
had  been  demoli^jhed,  as  related  above  *^  by  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  about  the  time 
that  the  Athenians,  growing  more  powerful  than 
their  neighbours,  began  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity to  extend  their  colonies  and  their  dominion. 
Governed  by  such  principles,  they  could  not  long 
overlook  the  hs^py  situation  of  Sybaris,  near  to 
which  they  early  formed  an  establishment  that 
assumed  the  name  of  Thurium,  from  a  salubrious 
fountain  of  fresh  water  ^ ;  and  the  cdcmy  was 
increased  by  a  numerous  supply  of  emigrants, 
who,  under  Athenian  leaders,  sailed  from  Greece 
thirteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  * 

"  P.  S8. 

••  CU^ofjMffay  onto  njy  Kprtfirns^  Bovptop,     Diodor.  I.  xii.  p.  f  95. 
■  •»  Suid.  ad  voc.    Lysias. 
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The  armament  at  Corcyra,  whatever  jealousy  chap. 
its  power  might  create  in  other  cities,  was  entitled  v  ^^^  ^ 
to  the  gratitude   of  Thurium;  presuming  on  Arere- 
which,  the  commanders,  without  waiting  the  ^htus. 
return  of  the  advice-boats,  ordered  the  fleet  to  R|^*?"  ,^ 

,     .       ,  1.    .  .  1X1.  *ne  Italian 

proceed,  m  three  divisions,  to  the  Italian  coast  cities. 
But  neither  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  nor  the 
duties  acknowledged  by  colonies  towards  their 
parent  state,   could  prevail  on  the  suspicious 
Thurians  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Athenians, 
even  to  furnish  them  with  a  market.     The  towns 
of  Tarentum  and  Locris  prohibited  them  the  use 
of  their  harbours,  and  refused  to  supply  them 
with  water ;  and  they  coasted  the  whole  extent 
of  the  shore,  from  the  promontory  of  lapygium 
to  that  of  Rhegium,  before  any  one  city  would 
allow  them  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  which 
they  were  in  want.    The  magistrates  of  Rhegium  Rhegium 
granted  this  favour,  but  they  granted  nothing  pH^^^jJ^ 
more  ;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations  with  a 
of  Alcibiades  and  his  colleagues,  who  exhorted 
them,  as  a  colony  of  Euboea,  to  assist  their 
brethren  of  Leontium,  whose  republic  the  Athe- 
nians had  determined   to  re-establish  and  to 
defend.  ^ 

While  the  armament  continued  at  Rhegium,  The)-  are 
they  were  informed  by  vessels  which  had  been  o"  S[^^. 
purposely  dispatched  from  Corcyra,   that  the  ^^^ 
iEgesteans,    notwithstanding  the   boasted  ac-  gestcaot. 
counts  lately  given  of  their  riches,  possessed  only 
thirty  talents  in  their  treasury.     This  disagree- 
able intelligence,  together  with  the  disappoint- 

«<  ThucydiJ.  p.  443. 
VOL.  II.  •        A   A 
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CHAP,  mcnt  of  assistance  from  any  Italian  city,  occa- 
xix>  sioned  a  council  of  war,  to  consider  what  mea^ 
They  deli-  sures  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  Sicilian  expe- 
STmJde  dition.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  "  That 
of  carrying  the  iEgcsteaus  ought  to  be  furnished  with  that 
war.  proportion  of  ships  only,  the  charges  of  which 

they  were  able  to  defray  ^  and  that  the  Athenian 
fleet,  having  settled,  either  by  arms  or  by  per- 
suasion, the  quarrels  between  them  and  their 
neighbours,  should  return  to  their  own  liarbours, 
after  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  dis- 
playing to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  both 
their  inclination  and  their  power  to  protect  the 
weakness  of  their  allies/* 

Alcibiades    declared,    "  That   it  would   be 
shameful  and  ignominious  to  dissolve  such  s 
powerful  armament,  without  performing  some 
exploit  worthy  the  renown  of  the  republic  ;  that, 
by  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  effectual  sup- 
port, the  inferior  cities  might  easily  be  alienated 
from  their  reluctant  confederacy  with  Selinus  and 
Syracuse ;  after  which,  the  war  ought  to  be  car- 
ried  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  against  those 
republics,  unless  they  re-established  the  Leon* 
tines  in  their  territory,  and  gave  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  injured  iEgesteans.*' 
judiciout       Lamachus  not  only  approved  the  active  coun- 
lii^^^   sels  of  Alcibiades,  but  proposed  a  measure  still 
chut;        more  enterprising.    **  The  Athenians  ought  not 
to  waste  time  in  unimportant  objects.    Instead 
of  striking  at  the  extremities,  they  ought  to 
assault  at  once  the  heart  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.     If  they  immediately  attacked  Syracuse, 
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It  would  not  only  be  the  firsts  but  the  Uutxity^  ch  af. 
which  they  would  have  occasion  to  besiege.  Nor  .  ^^  . 
could  the  attempt  £ul,  if  undertaken  without 
delays  before  the  Syracusans  had  time  to  recollect 
themselves,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  defence; 
and  while  the  Atheqian  troops^  $a  yet  undaunted 
by  any  cheeky  enjoyed  imbroken  courage  and 
blooming  hopes/' 

This  advice,  which  does  equal  honour  to  the  itt^fceied. 
spirit  and  ^ood  jsense  of  Lamachus,  was  rejected 
by  the  timidity  of  Nicias,  and  probably  by  the 
vanity  of  Alcibiades.  The  latter  perceived  a 
flattering  o]qx>rtunity  of  exhausting  all  the  re-  - 
sources  of  his  eloquence  and  intrigue  to  get 
possession  of  the  dependent  cities,  before  he 
illustrated  the  glory  of  his  arms  in  the  ttege  of 
Syracuse.  The  ^fleet  sailed  from  Rb^um  to 
execute  /Us  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  his  coti 
leagues,  as  forming  the  middle  between  the 
extremes  of  their  respective  opinions;  A  con- 
siderable detachment  was  sent  to  examine  the 
preparations  and  the  strength  of  Syracuse,  and  to 
proclaim  liberty,  and  o£fer  protection,  to  all  the 
captives  and  strangers  confined  within  its  walls. 

With  another  detachment  Alcibiades  sailed  to  Aidbiadet 
Naxos,  and  persuaded  the  infaabstantii  to  accept  unri^^ 
the  alliance  of  Athens^    The  remainder  of  the  •*»t«««^ 
armaoient  proceeded  to  Catana,  which  refused 
to  admit  the  ships  into  the  harbour,  or  the  troops 
into  the  city«     But  on  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades, 
the   Cataneans    allowed    him   to  address    the 
assembly,  and  propose  his  demands.    TTie  artful 
Athenian  transported  the  populacer  and  even 
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CHAP,  the  magistrates  thepiselves,  by  the  harmony  and 
^^'  ,  force  of  his  eloquence ;  the  citizens  flocked  from 
every  quarter,  to  hear  a  discourse  which  was  pur- 
posely protracted  for  several  hours ;  the  soldiers 
forsook  their  posts;   and  the  enemy,  who  had 
prepared  to  avail  themselves,  of  this  negligence, 
burst  through  the  unguarded  gates,  and  became 
masters  of  the  city.     Those  of  the  Cataneans 
who  were  most  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Syracuse,    fortunately  escaped  .death    by  the 
celerity  of  their  flight.     The  rest  accepted  the 
proffered  friendship  of  the  Athenians.    This  suc- 
cess would  probably  have  been  followed  by  the 
sifrrender  of  Messen6,  which  Alcibiades  had  filled 
Hit  in-      with  distrust  and  sedition.     But  when  the  plot 
MMs^r    ^^  ^P^  ^^^  execution^,  the  man  who  had  con- 
trived, and  who  alone  could  conduct  it,,  was  dis- 
qualified from  serving  his  country.     The  arrival 
of  the  Salaminian  galley  recalled  Alcibiades  to 
Athens,  that  he  might  stand  trial  for  his  life. 
He  it  un-        It  would  be  improper  to  suspend  the  course 
r^Udto  of  an  interesting  narrative,  by  describing  the 
Athent.      causes  and  circumstances  of  this  unexpected 
event,  if  they  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, and  with  the  future  fortune  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  after  engaging,  by  the  advice  of  one 
man,  in  the  most  romantic  schemes  of  conquest 

^  Thucydidet  tayt,  **  When  Alcibiades  knew  that  be  thould  beba- 
nithedy  he  betrayed  bit  accomplices,  to  the  party  favoiirable  to  Syn- 
cute,  who  immediately  put  them  to  death."  Thucydid.  p.  468.  We 
thall  tee  hereafter  ttiU  more  fotal  contequencet  of  bit  retentmeat 
againtt  hit  countiy.  But  nothing  can  more  strongly  attest  the  turpi- 
tudc  of  bif  character. 
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which  the  madness  of  ambition  had  ever  dared  chap. 
to  entertain,    injudiciously   arrested   the   acti-'  ,  ^'^\^ 
vity  of  that  man  in  the  execution  of  such  ex- 
traordinary designs,    as    offered  no  chance  of 
success  but  in  the  wonderful  resources  of  his 
singular  and  eccentric  genius.     It  happened)  Thccaiwe 
that  on  the  night  preceding  the  intended  navi-  %cJ\. 
gation  to   Sicily,  all  the   statues   of  Mercury, 
which. had  been  erected  in  the  Athenian* streets, 
as  the  boundaries  of  different  edifices  and  tene- 
ments, were  thrown  down,  broken,  and  defaced. 
One  only  image  of  the  god,  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty,  was  saved  from  the  general  wreck ;  it  was 
afterwards  called  the  statue  of  Andocides,  as  it 
stood  before  the  house  of  the  Athenian  orator  of 
that  name.  This  daring  insiilt  was  first  ascribed  to 
the  wicked  artifices  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  it 
was  supposed,  might  employ  such  an  abominable 
and  sacrilegious  contrivance/^  to  deter  the  Athe- 
nian armament  from  sailing  against  their  colony 
and  kinsmen  of  Syracuse.     But  the  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  availed  themselves  of  the  impious 
levity "  of  his  character,  to  direct  the  popular 
storm  against  the  head  of  their  detested  foe.   On 
the  evidence  of  slaves,  he  was  accused  o^  having 

^  Democritus,  tho^  chief  promoter  of  the  Atomic  philosophy, 
was  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  elder  than  Socrates.  His  scho- 
lars, Diagoras  and  Fh>tagoras,  propagated  hb  wild  system  at  Athens,  ^ 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whether 
Alcihiades  embraced  the  barren  doctrines  of  that  miserable  sect,  or 
adhered  to  the  divine  philosophy  of  his  master  Socrates,  or,  more 
probably,  fluctuated  between  them,  he  muiit,  in  all  cases  aKke,  ha?e 
bees  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  of  impiety.  Comp.  Strabo,  1.  Ixv. 
p.  705.  Sext.  Empiric  1.  lix.  1 1.  Latsrt.  1.  ii.  in  Democrit.  Socrat. 
AProtag. 
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CI}  A  P.  treated,  with  rude  familiarity,  other  adored 
v^^j^i  images  ofthe gods;  and Thessalasi the d^teoerate 
son  of  the  magnaniinous  Cimon,  ioapeadied  biffl 
of  impiety  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Pro* 
serpine,  whose  awful  ccaremonies  he  had  polluted 
and  pro&ned ;  assuming,  th<Migh  uninitiated,  the 
names  and  robes  of  the  high-priest,  calling 
Polytion  (in  whose  house  this  scandalous  scaie 
had  been  represented)  the  torch-bearer,  Theo* 
dorus  the  herald,  and  treating  his  other  licentious 
companions  as  sacred  brethren  and  holy  ministers 
of  those  mysterious  rites,  ^ 
He  If  Such  an  atrocious  accusatioD  alarmed  the  ter- 

^*J^^    rors  of  the  Athenians  i  one  assembly  was  sum- 
piety  and    moned  after  another  ^  and  the  panic  became  the 
o^^'     more  general,  when  it  was  understood  tb^ 
^C4i5  ^"™^  *^  ^^^^^^  v^^  in  which  the  stipes  hid 
'  been  mutilated,  a  body  of  Pelopoonesian  trocqps 
had  marched  towads  the  isthmus  of  Cofintb.  In 
the  confused  imagination  of  the  vulgpur,  it  was 
possible  to  unite  the  incompatible  inteirests  of  su- 
perstition and  of  freedom }  and  tbey  were  per- 
suaded by  Androdes,  and  Other  artful  devs- 
gogues,  that  the  -profanation  of  th^  mysteries, 
the  defacing  of  the  statues  of  Mercuiy,  the 
movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  all  an- 
nounced a  conspiracy  to  demolish  the  established 
form  of  popular  government,  the  safety  of  which 
had,  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Rsistratidft 
formed  an  object  of  universal  and  most  amdou^ 
ioUcitude* 

^  PluUu'ch.in  AicibwcU 
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Alcibiades  defended  himself,  with  his  usual  chap. 
eloquence  and  address,  against  the  malignity  of  ^^'^^ 
a  charge,  unsupported  by  any  adequate  evidence.  The  aru- 
The  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  eagerness  already  Sc^wcw?" 
grained  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  interceded  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  commander,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  soul  of  that  glorious  enterprise. 
A  thousand  Argives  and  Mantinaeans,  who  had 
enlisted  on  th^s  occasion,  under  the  Athenian 
banners,  declared  their  unwillingness  to  sail, 
unless  they  were  accompanied  by  Alcibiades, 
whose  valour  and  abilities  alone  had  determined 
them  to  engage  in  such  an  important,  but  dan- 
gerous service.  This  powerful  combination  in 
his  &vour  disappointed  the  present  hopes,  with- 
out disconcerting  the  future  measures  of*  bis 
enemies.  They  perceived  that,  were  he  brought 
to  an  immediate  trial,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  sentence  against  him  ;  but  that,  were  bis 
person  and  influence  removed  to  a  distance  from 
Athens,  every  thing  might  be  hoped  from  the 
weakness,  inconstancy,  and  credulity  of  the  po- 
pulace.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  this  per- 
fidious cabal,  that  such  <Miatorsas  had  hitherto 
disguised,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  or  ad- 
miration, their  envy  and  hatred  of  Alcibiades, 
should  dedare  in  fiiU  assembly,  **  That  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  clearest  dictates  of  pru- 
dence and  propriety,  to  involve  in  the  tedious 
ftwmaKties  of  a  judicial  procedure,  a  citizen  who 
had  been  elected  general  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  his  country,  and  whose  presence  was 
eagerly  demanded  by  the  affectionate  ardour  of 
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CHAP,  his  troops.  The  charges  against  him  deserved, 
V  ^^  J  doubtless,  to  be  seriously  examined;  but  the 
present  was  not  a  proper  time  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation which  must  blunt  the  courage  of  his 
followers,  and  interrupt  the  service  of  the  re- 
public. Let  him  sail,  therefore,  for  Sicily,  and 
at  his  return  home  he  will  either  vindicate  his 
innocence,  or  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  guilt" 
Alcibiades  perceived  the  poison  concealed  under 
this  affected  lenity,  and  testified  his  reluctance 
to  leave  behind  him  such  abundant  materials  for 
the  malice  of  informers.  But  his  petition  for  an 
immediate  trial  was  rejected  by  the  assembly. 
He  therefore  set  sail,  probably  flattering  himself, 
that  by  the  glory  and  success  of  his  arms,  he 
would  silence  the  clamours,  at  least  defeat  the 
machinations  of  his  accusers. 
Faroured  But  this  expectation  was  unfortunately  disap- 
dciu^n."  pointed.  In  a  republican  government,  it  is  not 
more  easy  to  excite,  than  it  is  difficult  to  appease, 
the  fermentation  of  public  discontents,  especially 
if  occasioned  by  any  real  or  pretended  dimi- 
nution of  freedom.  The  removal  of  Alcibiades 
gave  full  scope  to  the  ebullitions  of  popular 
frenzy.  The  Athenians  were  continually  as- 
sembled to  enquire  into  the  violation  of  the 
statues.  Many  respectable  citizens  were  seized 
on  suspicion,  because  they  had,  on  former  oo 
casions,  discovered  principles  hostile  to  the  wild 
extravagance  of  democracy.  Others  were  im- 
prisoned on  the  evidence  of  Teucer,  an  ob- 
scure stranger,  and  Diopeithes,  a  calunmious 
demagogue.  The  violence  of  the  public  disorder 
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opened  a  door  to  private  vengeance.    Every  in.  chap, 
.  dividual  was  desirous  to  see  his  personal  enemies  v^J^^ 
among  the  number  of  state  criminals;  and  his 
resentment  was  invited  falsely  to  accuse  them, 
by  an  injudicious  decree  of  the  assembly,  oflfer-  ' 
ing  high  rewards  to  those  who  should  denounce 
the  guilty,  and  even  to  the  guilty  themselves, 
who  should  denounce  their  associates. 

Among  the  persons  who  had  been  seized  on  Aidbiades 
suspicion,  was  the  crafty  and  intriguing  Timasus,  smiS^  ^ 
and  the  profligate  and  impious  Andocides,  the  Oymp- 
'  same  whose  statue  of  Mercury  had  escaped  the  A  c/415. 
general  mutilation.    The  known  character  of 
these  men  naturally  marked  them  out  as  peculiar 
victims  of  popular  fury.     As  they  were  confined 
in  the  same  prison,  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
conmiunicating  their  apprehensions,  and  of  coii* 
triving  means  of  safety.    Timaeus  persuaded  his 
friend  (for  the  ties  of  common  danger  create 
between  knaves  a  temporary  friendship),  that 
it  would  be  weakness,  to  die  by  a  false   ac- 
cusation, when  he  might  save  himself  by  a  lie. 
Andocides    turned  Informer.     The    prisoners 
whom  he  named  were  banished  or  put  to  death. 
The  rest  were  set  at  liberty.    The  absent,  among 
whom  was  Aldbiades,  were  recalled  to  stand  trial. 
But  they  did  not  obey  the  summons  sent  them 
by  the  Salaminian  galley.     The  wanderings  and 
misfortunes  of  more  obscure  names  are  unknown. 
Alcibiades  escaped  to  Thurium,  and  afterwards 
to  Argos ;  and  when  he  understood  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  set  a  price  on  his  head,  he  finally  took 
refuge  in  Sparta }  where  his  active  genius  seized 
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CHAP,  the  first  opportunity  to  advise  and  promote  those 
I.  ^y^  .  fatal  measures,  which,  while  they  gratified  his 
private  resentment,  occasioned  the  ruin  of  his 
country." 
Languid  The  temovd  of  Alcibiades  soon  appeared  in 
m&Sy"*  th^  languid  operations  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment The  cautious  timidity  of  Nicias,  sup- 
ported  by  wealth,  eloquence,  and  authority, 
gained  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  more  war- 
like and  enterprisiilg  character  of  Lamachus, 
whose  poverty  exposed  him  tocontempt.  Instead 
of  making  a- bold  impressicm  on  Selinus  or  Syra- 
cuse, NicijBus^  contented  himself  with  taking  pos- 
session of  the  unimportant  colony  of  Hyccara. 
He  ravaged,  or  laid  under  contribution  some 
places  of  smaller  note,  and  obtained  thirty  talents 
fiwn  the  ^gesteans^  which  added  to  the  sale  cf 
the  booty,  furnished  abont  thirty  thousaiKl 
pounds  sterling^,  a  smn  t^at  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  t^  prosecution  of  an  expensive  war. 
But  this  advantage  did  not  compensate  for  the 
counge  inspired  into  the  Syracusans  by  dday, 
and  for  the  dishonour  sustained  by  the  Athenian 
tioope,  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  against 
Hybla  and  Himera,  as  well  as  for  their  dejection 

**  Plat  in  Aldbiad,  Sc  hocnJbt^  and  Lyms  in  tlie  Omtiom  iar 
and  against  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  SeYerel  facU  and  circumstances 
are  diiftmdy  represented  in  the  orations  of  Andocidcs ;  fmt  thtt 
orator  wa»  a  par^  coaccrned^  and  ha$  miyepiescnteliab  of  die  best 
attested  facts  leaves  him  no  credit  in  those  that  ara  more  doubtftiL 

«  Thirty  UlenU  from  the  jCgesteans,  amount  to  -  £S^19 
Thesalaofsfaref^lle.        .....         ss^50 

Sum  d^9,06$ 
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at  being  confined,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  chap. 
summer,  in  the  inactive  quarters  of  Naxos  and  i.  ^^  . 
Catana* 

The  impatience  of  the  Athenians  murmured  Nidas  de- 
against  theae  dilatory  and  ignoble  proceedings,  l^^dc 
which  appeared  altogether  unsuited  to  the  great*  Syracuse 
ness  of  their  armament,  the  generous  spirit  with 
which  they  felt  themselves  animated,  and  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  republic.    Nicias,  resisting 
the  wary  dictates  of  his  own  fear  or  foresight, 
detwmined  to  gratify  the  inclination  of  his  troops, 
by  the  vigour  of  his  winter  campaign.    The  con* 
quest  of  Syracuse,  against  which  he  intended  to 
lead  them,  might  well  excite  the  emulation  of 
the  combatants,  since  that  powerful  city  formed 
the  main  obstacle  to  their  ambition^  and  the  prin* 
dpal  bulwark  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  Ita#- 
liim  and  Afiican  sbocts» 

iVncii^ftt  S}nracttse^  of  whiefa  thfi  ruiaed  graoi-  Detcrip- 
deur  is  atill  worthy  of  r^gard^  was  situate  oa  a  ^^,f  ^* 
spadoufi^  promoiitory,  washed  on  three  ades  by 
ti^  sea,  and  defended  an  the  west  by  abrupt  and 
almost  ifiacceasible  mouiltaiBa.  The  town  was 
built  in  a  triangukr  fomv  irirase  sumsot  may  be 
coQieelved  at  the  lo^  mountains  Epipol^  Adr 
j^icent  to  these  natural  fortifications^  tibe  western 
m  inland  division  of  the  dty  was  dktingiiiahed 
by  the  name  of  Tyden^  or  Fortune^  bciog  adorned 
by  a  magnificeiit  temple  of  that  flattering  divinity4 
The  triangle  gradually  wideaoing  towards  the 
base,  comprehended  the  vast  extent  of  Achra^ 
dina,  reaching  from  the  northern  shore  of  the 
promontory  to  the  southern  island  Ortygia. 
This  small  island,  composing  the  whole  of  modern 
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CHAP.  Syracuse,  formed  but  the  third  and  least  ex- 
tensive division  of  the  ancient  j  which  was  for- 
tified by  walls  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  enriched 
by  a  triple  harbour,  and  peopled  by  above  two 
hundred  thousand  warlike  citizens,  or  industrious 
slaves.*^ 
Temper  of  When  the  Syracusans  heard  the  first  rumours 
evuam^  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  they  despised,  or  af- 
fected to  despise  them,  as  idle  lies  invented  to 
amuse  the  ignorance  of  the  populace.  The  hos- 
tile armament  had  arrived  at  Rhegium  before 
they  could  be  persuaded,  by  the  wisdom  of  Her. 
mocrates,  to  provide  against  a  danger  which 
their  presumption  painted  as  imaginary.  But 
when  they  received  undoubted  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had  reached  the  Italian  coast;  wheu 
they  beheld  his  numerous  fleet  commanding  the 
sea  of  Sicily,  and  ready  to  make  a  descent  <m 
their  defenceless  island,  they  were  seized  with  a 
degree  of  just  terror  and  alaitn  proportional  to 
tbeir  false  security.  They  condemned  their 
former  incredulity  and  in(^lerence,  which  had 
been  nourished  by  the  interested  adulation  of  the 
demagogue  Athenagoras,  who  vainly  assured 
them  that  the  strength  of  Syracuse  was  sufficient 
not  only  to  defy  the  assaults,  but  to  restrain  the 
attempts,  of  any  Grecian  foe.  From  the  heights 
of  presumption^  they  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
despair,  and  their  spirits  were,  with  difliculty, 
restored  by  the  animating  voice  of  Hermocrates, 
who  was  not  more  prudent  in  prosperity  than  in- 
trepid in  danger.** 

3*  Strabo,  p.  266,  et  seq.  &  ThucyibM.  pa«sim.  1.  vi. 
'*  Thuojrdid.  p.  4^6>  et  seq. 
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By  his  exhortations  they  were  encouraged  to   chap. 
make  ready  their  arms,  to  equip  their  fleet,  to  v  ^|^  . 
strengthen  their  garrisons,  and  to  summon  the 
assistance  of  their  allies.     These  measures  were  They  in- 
undertaken  with  ardour,  and  carried  on  with  un-  Athenians. 
remitting  activity ;  and  the  dilatory  operations  of 
the  enemy  not  only  removed  the  recent  terror 
and  trepidation  of  the  Syracusans,  but  in^ired 
them  with  unusual  firmness.    They  requested  the 
generals,  whom  they  had  appointed  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen,  to  lead  them  to  Catana,  that  they 
might  attack  the  hostile  camp.     Their  cavaby 
harassed  the  Athenians  by  frequent  incursions, 
beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys, 
destroyed  their  advanced  posts,  and  even  pro- 
ceeded so  near  to  the  main  body,  that  they  were 
distinctly  heai'd  demanding  with  loud  insults. 
Whether  those  boasted  lords  of  Greece  had  left 
their  native  country,  that  they  might  form  a  pre- 
carious settlement  at  the  foot  of  Mount "  ^Etna  ? 

Provoked  by  these  indignities,  and  excited  by  stratognn 
the  impatient  resentment  of  his  own  troops,  Ni-  f^fp^^^lJ, 
cias  was  still  restrained  from  an  open  attack  on  possession 
Syracuse  by  the  difiSculties  attending  that  enter-  cusc!** 
prise.     The  distance  between  Catana  and  the 
Sicilian  capital  was  more  than  thirty  miles  j  but, 
after  the  most  prosperous  voyage,  tJie  Athenians 
could  not  expect,  without  extreme  danger,  to 
make  a  descent  on  the  fortified  coast  of  a  power- 
s' Plutarch.    The  sneer  b  diffisrentij  expressed  in  Thucjdides ; 
^  Whether  they  had  not  come  to  gain  a  settlement  for  themselves  in 
2k  foreign  country,  rather  than  to  replace  the  Leontines  in  their  awn  f" 
Thucydid.  p.  455. 
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CHAP,  fill  and  vigilant  enemy.  If  they  determined  to 
"^'  ,  march  by  land,  they  must  be  harasaed  by  the 
numerous  cavalry  of  Syracuse,  which  actually 
watched  their  motions,  and  with  whose  activitj, 
in  a  broken  and  intricate  country,  the  strengtk 
of  heavy*armed  troops  was  exceedingly  ill-<pii- 
lified  to  contend.  To  avoid  both  inconvrairaces, 
Nicias  employed  a  stratagem.  A  citizen  of  Ca- 
tana,  whose  subtle  and  daring  genius,  prepared 
alike  to  die  or  to  deceive,  ought  to  have  preserved 
his  name  from  oblivion,  appeared  in  Syracuse  u 
a  deserter  from  his  native  city ;  the  unhappy  &U 
of  which,  in  being  subjected  to  the  imperioai 
commands,  or  licenticMis  disorder  of  the  Athe^ 
nians,  he  lamented  with  perfidious  tears,  and 
with  the  plaintive  accents  of  welUdissembled  sor- 
row. "  He  was  not  the  only  man  who  bewailed, 
with  filial  compassion,  the  misfortunes  and  igno- 
miny of  his  country.  A  numerous  body  of  Ca- 
taneans,  whose  resentment  was  repi:essed  by  fear, 
longed  to  take  up  arms,  that  they  might  deliver 
themselves  from  a  disgracdFid  yoke,  and  punish 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  invaders.  Nor  could 
the  design  fail  of  success,  if  Syracuse  should  B^ 
cond  their  generous  ardour.  The  Athenians,  so 
liberally  endowed  with  courage  and  ambition, 
were  destitute  of  wisdom  and  of  discipline.  Tbey 
qpumed  the  restraints  of  a  military  life ;  tlMtf 
posts  were  forsaken,  their  ships  unguarded ;  tl^ 
disdained  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  indulged 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  city.  Chi  an  appointed 
day  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Syracusans,  assisted 
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by  the  conspirators  of  Catana»  to  attack  them  c  H  A  p. 
unprepared,  to  mount  their  undefended  ramparts,  v  ^'  j 
to  demolish  their  encampment,  and  to  bum  their 
fleet."  This  daring  proposal  well  corresponded 
with  the  keen  sentiments  of  revenge  which  ani- 
mated the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse.  The  day 
was  named ;  the  plan  of  the  enterprise  was  con- 
certed, and  the  treacherous  Catanean  returned 
home  to  revive  the  hopes,  and  to  confirm  the 
resolution  of  his  pretended  associates* 

The  success  of  this  intrigue  gave  the  utmost  Fuis 
satisfaction  to  Nicias,  whose  armament  prepared  Iheac- 
to  sail  for  Syracuse  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  f^%^^ 
inhabitants  of  that  city  for  assaulting,  with  theit  cusans. 
whole  force,  the  Athenian  camp*    Already  had 
they  marched  with  this  view,  to  the  fertile  plain 
of  Leontium,  when,  after  twelve  hours'  sail,  the 
Athenian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great  harbour,  dis- 
embarked their  troops,   and  fortified  a   camp 
without  the  western  wall,  near  to  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter ;  a  situation  which 
had  been  pointed  out  by  some  Syracusan  exiles, 
and  which  was  well  adapted  to  every  purpose  of 
accommodation  and  defence.     Meanwhile  the 
cavalry  of  Syracuse,  proceeding  to  the  walls  of 
Catana,  had  discovered  to  their  infinite  regret, 
the  departure  of  the  Athenians.    The  unwelcome 
intelligence  was  conveyed,  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition,   to    the   infantry,*   who  immediately 
marched  back  to  protect  Syracuse.     The  rapid 
return  of  the  warlike  youth  restored  the  courage 
of  the  aged  Syracusans.     TTiey  were  joined  by 
the  forces  of  Gela,  Selinus,  and  Camarina  j  and 
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CHAP,  it  was  determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to  at- 
I.  ^y^  J  tack  the  hostile  encampment. " 
Nicias  de-       Only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  Athenians 
^rocuMns  gave  them  a  fairer  opportunity  of  revenge.  The 
oi"  **"'*^'  '^^  armies  prepared  to  engage,  respectively  in- 
xcL  2.       flamed  by  resentment  and  ambition  ;   the  one 
A.  c.  415.  formidable  from  courage  and  numbers,  the  other 
elated  by  superior  discipline  and  habitual  victory. 
The  Syracusan  generals  drew  up  their  troops, 
sixteen,  and  the  Athenians  only  eight,  deep  r  but 
the  latter  had,  in  their  camp,  a  body  of  resene, 
which  was  kept  ready  for  action  on  the  first  sig- 
nal.    Nicfas  went  round  the  ranks,  exhorting 
his  soldiers  by  a  short  discourse,  in  which  he  ob- 
served, "  that  the  strength  of  their  present  pre- 
parations was  better  fitted  to  inspire  confidence, 
than  the  most  eloquent  speech  with  a  weak  army, 
especially  as  they  contended  against  the  Syracu- 
sans,  a  promiscuous  crowd,  whose  presumption 
was  founded  on  inexperience,  and  whose  desiil- 
torious  ardour,  however  successful  in  predatory 
incursions,  would  yield  to  the  first  shock  of  re- 
gular war.     They  fought,  indeed,  in  defence  of 
their  city  j  so  did  the  Athenians  and  their  allies, 
whom  nothing  but  military  valour  and  success 
could  restore  in  safety  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries." "     Having  thus  spoken,  he  led  his  troops 
to  the  enemy,  who  did  not  decline  the  engage- 
ment.    The  light-armed  archers  ^  skirmished  in 

«  Thucydid.  p.  445 — 457. 

M  Thucydid.  p.  458  &  459. 

3s  Thucydides  roendoos^  besides  the  archers  (ro^orai),  the  xMti^ 
and  9^wiwirroit  **  the  throwers  of  stones  and  slingers."  p.  449.  They 
were  all  4«Xoi,  as  he  says  immediately  below. 
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the  van :  th^  priests  brought  forth  the  accustom-  chap. 
ed  sacrifices :  the  trumpets  sounded  for  a  general  v^^^ 
charge. 

The  attack  was  begun  with  fury,  and  con-  ^^.^^ 
tinued  with  perseverance  for  several  hours.  Both  feat 
sides  were  animated  by  every  principle  that  can 
inspire  and  urge  the  utmost  vigour  of  exertion, 
and  victoiy  was  still  doubtful,  when  a  tempest 
suddenly  arose,  accompanied  with  unusual  peals 
of  thunder.    This  event,  which  little  affected  the 
Athenians,  confounded  the  unexperienced  cre- 
dulity of  the  enemy,  who  were  broken  and  put 
to  flight.     Nicias  restrained  the  eagerness  of  his 
men  in  the  pursuit,  lest  they  should  be  exposed 
to  danger  ftom  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  Syra- 
cusan   cavalry,   who  had  not  engaged  in  the 
battle,  but  who  impatiently  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assault  the  disordered  phalanx.     The 
Syracusans  escaped  to  their  city,  and  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  camp.      In  such  an 
obstinate  conflict,  the  vanquished  lost  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty,   the  victors   only  fifty  men; 
numbers  that  might  occasion  much  surprise,  if 
we  reflected  not  that,  to  oppose  the  offensive 
weapons  used   by  antiquity,    the  warriors   of 
Greece   (in  every  circumstance  so  unlike  the 
miserable  and  naked  peasants  of  modem  Europe, 
whose  lives  are  sacrificed  without  defence,  as 
without  remorse,  to  the  ambition  of  men  whom 
the  Greeks  would  have  styled  tyrants)  being 
armed  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  the  ample 
buckler,  the  firm  corselet,  and  the  manly  greaves, 
they  often  displayed  their  skill,  their  courage, 
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and  their  love  of  liberty,  at  a  very  small  expeme 
of  human  blood. 
The  Athe-      The  voyage,  the  encampment,  and  the  battk, 
J^toT"     employed  the  dangerous  activity,  and  gratified 
^°*      the  impetuous  order  of  the  Athenians,  but  did 
Naxo*.      not  facilitate  the  conquest  of  Syracuse.     With- 
out more  powerful  preparations,  Nicias  despaired 
of  taking  the  place,  either  by  assault,  or  by  t 
regular  siege.     Soon  after  his  victory,  he  re- 
turned with  the  whole  armament  to  Naxos  and 
Catana ;  a  measure  which  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  late  enterprise  had  been  undertaken,  not  m 
consequence  of  any  permanent  system  of  oper- 
ations formed  by  the  general,  but  in  compliance 
with  the  ungovernable  **  temper  of  his  troops, 
whose  principles  of  military  subordination  were 
confined  to  the  fieM  of  battle. 

^  Without  attending  to  this  drcuimtance^  the  conduct  of  6k- 
clan  generals  must,  on  many  occasions,  appear  altogether  unaccount* 
Me.  The  same  observation  applies  to  modem  history  precediDgtlie 
peace  of  Munster.  The  famous  war  of  thir^  years,  wfaidi  tM 
at  that  peace,  laid  the  great  foundation  for  the  exact  milituy  wbo'* 
dination  which  distinguishes  the  present  century.  See  Pere  Bongeu^ 
Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  so  Ans, 
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CHAP.     XX. 

Preparations  for  the  ensuing  Campaign,  —  The  Athenians 
iegin  the  Siege  wth  Figonr.  —  Distress  and  Sedition  M 
Sjfracuse.  —  Arrival  of  OyUppus  —  who  defeats  the 
Athenians.  —  Transactions  in  Greece :  —  A  second  Ar^ 
moment  arrives  at  Syracuse :  — Itsjkst  Operations  sue* 
cess/uL  —  The  Athenians  defeated,  —  Prepare  to  raise 
the  Siege.  —  Naval  Engagement  in  the  Great  Harbour. 
Despondency  of  the  Athenians*  —  Stratagem  ofHermo* 
crates.  —  The  Athenians  raise  their  Camp.  —  Melan* 
choiy  Firmness  of  Nicias.  —  Demosthenes  capittdates.  — 
Nicias  surrenders.  —  Cruel  Treatment  of  the  Athenian 
Captives.  —  Singtiar  Exception. 

Nicias  had  reason  to  hope  that  his  victory  over  c  H  A  p* 
the  Syracusans  would  procure  him  respect  and  v_J^  j 
assistance  from  th6  inferior  states  of  Sicily.   His  Kkias pre- 
emissaries  were  difiused  over  that  island  and  the  Sc«i. 
neighbouring  coast  of  Italy.     Messengers  were  •"jng  <»»»• 
sent  tc^  Tuscany,  where  Pisa  and  other  cities  had  ISi^p. 
been  founded  by  Greek  colonies.  *    An  embassy  ^q,\i4, 
was  dispatched  to  Carthage,  the  rival  and  enemy 
of  Syracuse.    Nicias  gave    orders  to   collect 
materials  for  circumvallation  ;  iron,  bricks,  and 
jll  necessary  stored.     He  demanded  horses  from 


>  Smboy  p.  349.  &  p.  283.  et  feq. 
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the  iEgesteans ;  and  required  from  Athens  rein- 
forcements, and  a  large  pecuniary  supply ;  ne* 
glecting  nothing  that  might  enable  him  to  open 
the  ensuing  campaign  with  vigour  and  effect^ 
TheSyra-       While  the  Athenians  thus  prepared  for  the 
^^^      attack  of  Syracuse,  the  citizens  of  that  capital 
fordo-       displayed  equal  activity  in  providing  for  their 
own  defence.     By  the  advice  of  Hermocrates^ 
they  appointed  hinuelf,  Heraclides,  and  Sicanos; 
three,   instead  of  fifteen  generak.    The  com- 
manders newly  elected,  both  in  civil  and  mili* 
tary  a£&irs,  were  invested  with  unlimited  power, 
which  was  usefully   employed  to  purchase  or 
prepare  arms,  daily  to  exercise  the  troops,  and  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  fortifications  of  Syra- 
cuse.   They  likewise  dispatched  ambassadors  to 
the  numerous  cities  and  republics  with  which 
they  had  been  connected  in  peace,  or  allied  in 
war,  to  solicit  the  continuance  of  their  friend- 
ship, and  to  counteract  the  dangerous  designs  of 
the  Athenians, 
Both  par.        The  importance  of  the  city  Camerina,  situate 
A*w"^  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  demanded  the 
ship  of  the  presence  of  Hermocrates  himself.     The  Came- 
^^J^'     rineans  had  given  a  very  feeble  and  reluctant 
Oi/mp.      assistance  to  their  allies  of  Syracuse ;  and  the 
5l  a*4i5.  orator  Euphemus  employed  all  the  weight  of  his 

*  It  if  remarkable,  that  though  Nicias,  after  the  remoTal  of  Ald- 
hiades,  enjojed  the  principal,  or  rather  sole  command  of  the  army, 
he  acted  qiute  contrary  to  the  ofiinioo  which  he  had  dedared  at  dtt 
commencement  of  the  expedition.  The  plan  which  he  pursued  w» 
that  of  Aldfaiadet,  not  his  own :  the  views  of  the  banished  geDcnl 
•tiilactoatad  the  annr;  but  the  tfdeot  spirit  was  withdrawn,  ttet 
codd  alone  ailbrd  the  hope  of  soeoesi.  f 
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abilities  to  unite  them  to  the  Athenian  con-  chap. 
federacy.  An  assembly  being  summoned.  Her-  v  _  . 
mocrates  informed  them,  "  That  a  desire  to  Ai^gu- 
prevent  the  deception  of  the  Camerineans,  not  the  Sjm. 
the  dread  of  the  Athenian  power,  had  occasioned  ^**'**°*- 
his  present  journey.  That  restless  and  ambitious 
nation,  which  had  so  often  kindled  the  flak^es  of 
war  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  had  lately  sailed 
to  Sicily,  under  pretence  of  re-establishing  the 
affairs  of  the  Leontines  and  -^gesteans,  but  from 
motives  far  more  selfish,  which  it  was  easy  to  con- 
jecture and  impossible  to  mistake.  Their  real 
and  principal  design  was  to  sow  dissension  and 
disagreement  among  the  Sicilian  states,  which, 
fighting  singly,  might  be  successively  subdued. 
How  could  effrontery  affirm,  or  simplicity  believe, 
that  the  Athenians  should  undertake  a  voyage  to 
vindicate  the  freedom  of  -^gesta ;  they  who 
oppressed,  with  all  the  rigours  of  slavery,  the 
unhappy  islanders  of  Euboea,  by  whom  iEgesta 
had  been  built,  and  from  whom  its  inhabitants 
were  descended !  Under  pretence  of  deliverinjg 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Great  King,  the  Greeks 
of  Asia,  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
^gsean,  they  ha,d  conquered  and  enslaved  those 
various  countries.  They  actually  employed  the 
same  perfidious  contrivance  against  the  safety  of 
the  Sicilians  j  but  he  trusted  that  their  present 
undertaking,  though  carried  on  with  equal 
artifice,  would  be  attended  with  very  different 
success ;  and  that  they  would  learn,  by  fatal  ex- 
perience, to  distinguish  between  the  effeminate 
lonians  and  Hellespontines,  whose  minds  had 
been  enfeebled  and  debased  by  the  Persian  yoke, 
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CHAP,  and  the  magnanimous  Dorians  of  Sicily^    the 
.  J^^  y  genuine  ofispring  of  Peloponnesus,  the  source  of 

valour  and  of  liberty.'*' 
Of  the  Euphemus,  the  Athenian,  repelled  with  fiorce 

and  spirit  these  reproachful  accusations.     •*  The 
colonies  of  Athei^s  were  kept  in  a  dependence, 
nof  less  advantageous  to  themselves  thatO  honour- 
able to  the  parent  state.    The  general  interest 
of  Greece  required  that  the  same.republic  which 
at  first  had  so  bravely  established,  should  still 
continue  to  maintain,  the  national  independenc^e. 
They  who  afford  protection,  must  assume  autho- 
rity ;  but  this  authority  the  Athenians  h^  ex- 
erted in  a  manner  essential  to  their  own  and  to 
the  public  safety.     If  they  had^  subjected  the 
neighbouring  coasts  and  islands,   their  interest 
might  justify  that  odioys  but  necessary  measure ; 
and  the  same  dictates  of  sound  policy  whidi 
induced  them  to  conquer  and  to  enslave  the 
Hellespontine  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  would  engage 
them  to  emancipate  and  to  deliver  the  oppressed 
Sicilians.     To  this  office  they  were  invited  by  the 
Leontines  and  ^gestaeans;  to  this  duty  they 
were  prompted  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  con- 
sanguinity: to  this  enterprise  they  were  deter- 
mined by  the  strongest  of  all  motives,  a  well- 
grounded  fear  lest  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  (whose 
numbers  and  distance  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Athens  to  subdue,  far  less  to  retain  them  in  sub* 
jection)  should    fall  a  prey  to  the  watchful 
encroachments  of  Syracuse,  and  thus  become  an 
accession  to  the  Pelqponnesian  confederacy.*' 

*  Thucydid.  1.  ti.  p.  463.  et  Mq. 
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The  Camerineans  dreaded  the  distant  ambition   chap. 
of  Athens,  but  dreaded  still  more  the  neigh-  ,  j"'^ 
bouring    hostility  of   Syracuse.      Their    fears  TheCa- 
dictated  a  reply  in  friendly  and  respectful  terms ;  a^^SSne 
but  tliey  craved  leave  to  preserve  a  neutrality  toobw?«i 
between  the  contending  powers,  hoping,  by  this 
expedient,  to  divert  the  resentment  of  either,  yet 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  both. 

Meanwhile  the  expected  reinforcements  ar-  ThcAthe* 
rived  from  Athens.     In  addition  to  his  original  ^^>|^ 
force,  Nicias  had  likewise  collected  a  body  of  six  J^**  ^^ 
hundred  cavalry,  and  the  sum  of  four  hundred  with  ^ 
talents ;  and,  in  the  eighteenth  summer  of  the  ^^p, 
war,  the  activity  of  the  troops  and  workmen  had  xcu  3. 
completed  all  necessary  preparations  for  under- 
taking the  siege  of  Syracuse.     The  Athenian 
armament  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the 
northern  harbour  of  Trogil6,  and  the  troops  were 
no  sooner  disembarked  than  they  sieized  an  oppor- 
tunity for  s^alising  their  valour  against  a  body 
of  seven  hundred  men,  who  marched  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Labdalus  ;  an  important  fortress 
situate  on  the  highest  of  the  mountains  which 
overlook  and  command  the  city.     Three  hun*- 
dred  Syracusans  were  killed  in  the  pursuit ;  the 
rest  took  refuge  behind  their  walls ;  the  castle  of 
Labdalus  was  taken,  and  strongly  guarded  by  the 
victors.     The  plan  which  Nicias  embraced  for 
conquering  the  city,  was  to  draw  a  wall  on  either 
side    from    the    neighbourhood   of   Labdalus, 
towards  the  port  of  Trogil6  on  the  north,  and 
towards  a  bay  two  leagues  in  circumference, 
justly,  called  the  Great  Harbour,  on  the  south* 
When  these  circumvallations  had  surrounded  the 
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CHAP,  place  by  ^nd,  be  expected,  by  his  numerous 
^  •-  ^     i  fleet,  to  block  up  the  wide  extent  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  harbours.    The  whole  strength  of  the 
Athenian  armament  was  vigorously  directed  to 
this  service ;  and^  as  all  necessary  materials  had 
been  provided  with  due  attention,  the  works  rose 
with  a  rapidity  which  surprised  and  terrified  the 
besieged.     Their  former,  as  well  as  their  recent 
defeat,  deterred  them  from  opposing  the  enemy 
in  a  general  engagement;   but  the  advice  of 
Hermocrates   persuaded   them   to   raise  walls, 
which  might  traverse  and  interrupt  those  of  the 
Athenians.*    The  imminent  danger  urged  the 
activity  of  the  workmen ;  the  hostile  bulwarks 
approached  each   other ;    frequent    skirmishes 
ensued,  in  one  of  which  the  brave  Lamachus 
unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  his  rash  valour*  ; 
but  the  Athenian  troops  maintained  their  usual 
superiority. 
Distress         Eucouragcd  by  success,  Nicias  pushed  the  ene- 
S^n  hi^*'    my  with  vigour.      The  Syracusans  lost  hopes  of 
Syracuse,    defending  their  new  works,  or  of  preventing  the 
complete  circumvallation  of  their  city ;  and  this 
despair  was  encreased  by  the  abundant  suppUes 
which  arrived  from  all  quarters  to  the  besiegers, 
while  the  interest  of  Syracuse  seemed  to  be 
universally  abandoned  by  the   indifference   or 
cowardice  of  her  allies.     In  the  turbulent  demo- 
cracies of  Greece,  the  moment  of  public  danger 
commonly  gave  the  signal  for  domestic  sedition. 
The  populace  clamoured  with  their  usual  licen- 
tiousness, against  the  incapacity  or  perfidy  of 

«  Thuc)did.  I.  vi.  p.  482.  ct  scq.  *  Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 
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their  leaders,  to  whom  alone  they  ascribed  their  chap. 
misfortunes.    New  generals  were  named  in  the      ^^^ 
room  of  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues ;  and 
this  injudicious  change  increased  the  calamities 
of  Syracuse,  which  at  length  prepared  to  capi- 
tulate. * 

While  the  assembly  deliberated  concerning  TheSyn^ 
the  execution  of  a  measure,  which,    however  un«tf«ct- 
disgraceful,  was  declared  to  be  necessary,   a  ?**J^^ 
Corinthian  galley,    commanded  by  Gongylus,  their  Pcio- 
entered  the  central  harbour  of  Ortygia,  which  K^"* 
being  strongly  fortified,  and  penetrating  into  the  Oiymp. 
heart  of  the  city,  served  as  the  principal  and  JTc.  414. 
most  secure  station  for  the  Syracusan  fleet.  The 
news  immediately  reached  the  assembly,  and  all 
ranks  of  men  eagerly  crowded  around  Goi^l  us 
the  Corinthian,  that  they  might  learn  the  cause 
of  his  voyage,  and  the  intentions  of  their  Pelp- 
ponnesian  allies.    Gongylus  announced  a  speedy 
and  effectual  relief  to  the  besieged  city.  ^    He 
acquainted  the  Syracusans,  that  the  embassy, 
sent  the  preceding  year,  to  crave  the  assistance 
of  Peloponnesus,  had  been  crowned  with  success. 
His  own  countrymen  had  warmly  embraced  the 
cause  of  their  kinsmen,  and  most  respectable 
colony.  They  had  fitted  out  a  considerable  fleet, 
the  arrival  of  which  might  be  expected  every 
hour.     The  Lacedaemonians,  also,  had  sent  a 
small  squadron,  and  the  whole  armament  was 
conducted  by  the  Spartan  Gylippiis,  an  officer 
of  tried  valour  and  ability. 

While  the  desponding  citizens  of  Syracuse  Arrival  of 
listened  to  this  intelligence  with  pleasing  asto-  tm  ^^ 

•  Thiicydid.  p.  487.  '  Id.  p.  490. 
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nishmenty  a  messenger  arrived  by  land  from 
Gylippus  himself.  That  experienced  comman- 
der, instead  of  pursuing  a  direct  course  to  IKcily, 
which  might  have  been  intercepted  by  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  had  landed  with  four  gallies  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island.  The  name  of  a 
Spartan  general  determined  the  wavering  irreso- 
lution of  the  Sicilians.  The  troc^s  of  Himera, 
Selinus,  and  Gela,  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and 
he  approached  Syracuse  on  the  side  of  Epipol^ 
where  the  line  of  contravallation  was  still  un- 
finished, with  a  body  of  several  thousand  men. 
Ste  a"  ^^  ^^^  courageous  of  the  citizens  sallied 
Atheni-  forth  to  meet  this  generous  and  powepful  pro- 
*"*'  tector.    The  junction  was  happily  efiected ;  the 

ardour  of  the  troops  kindled  into  enthusiasm ; 
and  they  distinguished  that  memorable  day  by 
surprising  several  important  Athenian  posts. 
This  first  success  re-animated  the  activity  of  the 
soldiers  and  workmen.  The  traverse  wall  was 
extended  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  a  vi- 
gorous sally  deprived  the  enemy  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Labdalus.  Nicias  perceiving  that  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  would  be  con- 
tinually weakened  by  delay,  wished  to  bring  the 
fortune  of  the  war  tx>  the  decision  of  a  battle. 
Nor  did  Gylippus  decline  the  engagement.  The 
first  action  was  unfavourable  to  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  imprudently  posted  in  the  defiles 
between  their  own  and  the  enemy's  walls,  which 
rendered  of  no  avail  their  superiority  in  cavalry 
and  archers.  The  magnanimity  of  Gylippus  ac- 
knowledged this  error,  for  which  he  completely 
atoned  by  his  judicious  conduct  in  the  inune- 
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diately  succeeding  engagement.  His  forces  chap. 
were  drawn  up  in  a  more  spacious  ground.  The  v  ^^  m 
pikemen  received  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  front. 
The  horses  and  light-armed  troops  assailed  and 
harassed  their  undefended  flanks.  The  Athe- 
nians were  thrown  into  disorder,  repulsed,  and 
pursued  to  their  camp  with  ccAfisiderable  loss, 
and  with  irreparable  disgrace. 

The  important  consequences  ,of  this  victory  Contt- 
appeared  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  siege.  2Sc^^ 
The  Syracusans  soon  extended  their  works  be*  ^'y- 
yond  the  line  of  circumvallation,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  block  up  their  city,  without  forc- 
ing their  ramparts.     The  besiegers,  while  they 
maintained  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  had 
been  abundantly  supplied  with  necessaries  from 
the  neighbouring  territory ;  but  every  place  was 
alike  hostile  to  them  after  their  defeat    The 
soldiers,  who  went  out  in  quest  of  wood  and 
water,  were  unexpectedly  attacked  and  cut  off 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  or  by  the  reinforce- 
ments which  arrived  from  every  quarter  to  the 
assistance  of  Syracuse  j  and  they  were  at  length 
reduced  to  depend,  for  every  necessary  supply, 
on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Italian  shore. 

Nicias,  whose  sensibility  deeply  felt  the  pub-  Nidas  da- 
lie  distress,  wrote  a  most  desponding  letter  to  ^force- 
the  Athenians.     He  honestly  described,  and  la-  ™^^ 
mented,  the  misfortunes  and  disorders  of  his  Athent. 
army.    The  slaves  deserted  in  great  numbers; 
the  mercenary  troops,  who  fought  only  for  pay 
and  subsistence,  preferred  the  more  secure  and 
lucrative  service  of  Syracuse ;  even  the  Athe- 
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nian  dtizeiu,  disgusted  with  the  unexpected 
length  and  intolerable  hardships  of  the  war, 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  galleys  to  unexpe- 
rienced hands;  an  abuse  too  easily  permitted 
by  the  captains,  whose  weakness  and  partiality 
had  corrupted  the  discipline,  and  ruined  the 
strength,  of  th€  fleet.  Nicias  frankly  acknow- 
ledged his  inability  to  check  the  disorder  ;  ob« 
serving,  that  he  wrote  to  those  who  knew  the 
difficulty  of  governing  the  Ucentieus  spirit  of 
their  domestic  troops.  He  therefore  exhorted 
the  assembly,  either  to  call  them  hcmie  without 
delay,  or  to  send  immediately  a  second  arma- 
ment, not  less  powerful  than  the  first. 
Kavtiope-  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates  (for  the  latter  had 
Q^^  again  assumed  the  authority  due  to  his  abilities) 
^  *•  were  acquainted  with  the  actual  distress,  as  wefl 
'  as  the  future  hopes  of  the  besiegers,  who  might 
derive,  in  consequence  of  Nicias's  letter,  more 
effectual  succours  from  Attica  than  the  besi^ed 
city  could  expect  from  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  prompted  by  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as 
by  inclination,  to  press  the  enemy  on  every  side, 
and  at  once  to  assail  them  by  sea  and  land. 
Besides  the  bad  condition  of  tlje  Athenian  fleet, 
the  absence  of  a  considerable  number  of  galleys 
employed  in  conducting  the  convoys  of  provi- 
sions, encouraged  this  resolution.  The  Corin- 
thian squadron  of  twelve  sail,  long  expected 
with  anxiety,  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  a 
winter's  voyage  j  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  spring,  the  harbours  of  Syracuse 
were  crowded  with  the  whole  naval  strength  of 
11 
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Sicily.  Hermocrates  persuaded  his  countrymeir,  chap. 
"  that  the  advantages  of  skill  and  experience,  t  ^^'^^ 
which  he  honestly  ascribed  to  the  Athenians, 
could  not  compensate  their  terror  and  confusion 
at  being  suddenly  attacked  by  a  superior  force, 
on  an  element  which  they  affected  to  command. 
Athens  had  assumed  this  boasted  empire  of  the 
sea  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  Persia.  Syracuse 
had  a  similar,  yet  stronger  motive ;  and  as  she 
possessed  greater  power,  was  entitled  to  expect 
more  distinguished  success.'' 

The  principal  squadrons  of  Syracuse  lay  in  the  Alternate 
harbour  of  Ortygia,  separated  by  the  isdand  of 
that  name,  from  the  station  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
While  Hermocrates  sailed  forth  with  eighty 
galleys,  to  venture  a^naval  engagement,  Gylippus 
attacked  the  hostile  fortifications  at  Plemmyrium, 
a  promontory  opposite  to  Ortygia,  which  con- 
fined the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour.  The 
defeat  of  the  Syracusans  at  sea,  whereby  they 
lost  fourteen  vessels,  was  balanced  by  their  vic- 
tory at  land,  in  which  they  took  three  fortresses, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  military  and  naval 
stores,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  In 
some  subsequent  actions,  which  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  battles,  their  fleet  was  still  unsuc* 
cessful ;  but  as  they  engaged  with  great  caution^ 
and  found  every  where  a  secure  retreat  on  a 
friendly  shore,  their  loss  was  inconsiderable. 
Their  want  of  success,  in  their  first  attempt,  did 
not  abate  their  resolution  to  gain  the  command 
at  sea.  The  hopes  of  defending  their  country 
sharpened  their  invention,  and  animated  their 
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CHAP,  activity.    They  could  not,  indeed,  contend  witfi 
1  -   ^^  the  Athenians  in  the  rapidity  of  naval  evolution, 
or  in  the  skill  of  seamanship  -,  but  in  the  destined 
scene  of  action,  there  was  littie  opportunity  £dt 
displaying  those  advantages  j  and  by  strengthen* 
ing,  with  unremitting  labour,  the  prows  of  their 
ships,  they  compensated,  by  superior  weight,  the 
defect  of  velocity.    They  provided  also  a  great 
number  of  small  vessels,  which  might  approach 
so  near  the  hostile  fleet,  that  the  light>-armed 
troops  with  which  they  were  filled  could  aim  their 
darts  against  the  Athenian  mariners. 
The  Athe-      By  unexampled  assiduity  in  completing  these 
^ttocUt    preparations,  the  l^nracnsans  at  length  prevailed 
^^  in  a  general  engi^ment,  which  was  fought  in  the 

Great  Harbour.  Seven  Athenian  ships  were  sunk, 
many  more  were  disabled,  and  Nicias  saved  the 
remains  of  his  shattered  and  dishonoured  araia* 
ment,  by  retiring  behind  a  line  of  merchantmen 
and  transports,  from  the  masts  of  which  had  been 
suspended  huge  masses  of  lead,  niimed  dolphins, 
from  their  form,  sufficient  to  crudh,  by  th^  fall- 
ing weight,  the  stoutest  galleys  of  antiquity. 
This  unexpected  obstacle  arrested  the  progress 
ef  the  victors ;  but  their  preceding  advanti^ 
elevated  them  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  in- 
duced the  vanquished  to  de^air. 
TWuiMc.        The  Athenian  mii^ortuneis  in  Sicify  were  at» 
^l^     tended  by  misfoitunes  at  home  still  more  dread- 
OI7111P.      ftd.   In  t^  eight^nth  ye^  dfthe  war,  AlciMades 
A.c'414.  acoiipaiiied^to  l^mrta  the  ambas^dors  6(  O 
rifith  and  Syriteu€ie,  \(4io  had  solicited  and  ob- 
U&nei  Mifldtdnce  to  the  besieged  city.    C^  that 
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occasion,  the  Athenian  exile  first  acquired  the  chap. 
confidence  of  the  Spartans,  by  condemning,  in  the  v.«k^^ 
strongest  terms,  the  injustice  and  ambition  of 
his  ungrateful  countrymen,  "  whose  cruelty 
towards  himself  equalled  their  inveterate  hos- 
tility to  the  Lacedaemonian  republic ;  but  this 
republic  might,  by  following  his  advice,  disaxni 
their  resentment.  The  town  of  Decelia  was 
situate  on  the  Attic  frontier,  at  an  equal  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  from  Thebes  and  Athens.  This 
place,  which  commanded  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  might  be  surprised  and  fortified  by  the 
Spartans  ^  who^  instead  of  harassing  their  foes 
by  annual  excursions,  might  thus  infest  them 
by  a  continual  war.  The  wisdom  of  Sparta 
had  too  long  neglected  such  a  salutary  and  de^ 
cisive  measure,  especially  as  the  existence  of  a 
similar  design  had  often  been  suggested  by  the 
fears  of  the  enemy,  who  trembled  even  at  the 
apprehension  of  seeing  a  foreign  garrison  in  their 
territory. 

This  advice,  first  proposed,  and  often  urged,  ThePelo- 
by  Alcibiades,  was  adopted  in  the  commence-  rohcTfor- 
ment  of  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  warlike  ^  ^^ 
Agis  led  a  powerfiil  army  into  Attica.    The  de-  oi^p. 
fenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  fled  before  ^'q*4is. 
his  irresistible  arms  j  but  instead  of  pursuing 
them^  as  usual,  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he 
stopped  short  at  Decelia.    As  all  necessary  wtaih 
terials  had  been  provided  in  gi^t  abundance, 

*  The  Athenians,  with  their  usual  imprudence,  facilitated  the  suc- 
cess of  Aldbiades'»  intrigues.  At  the  time  when  they  ought,  if  pos- 
siUe,  to  have  soothed,  they  exasperated  the  Spartans  to  the  utmost, 
by  firequent  incursions  from  Pylus,  and  by  openly  assistii^  the  Ar- 
^▼es.    Thucydid.  1.  ?l  tub  fine. 
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CHAP,  the  place  was  speedily  fortified  on  every  side, 
1   -   ^^  and  the  walls  of  Decelia,  which  might  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  across  the  intermediate  plain,  bid 
defiance  to  those  of  Athens.  • 
The  misc-      The  latter  city  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  hy 
S^at^^  the  watchful  hostility  of  a  neighbouring  garri- 
countiy.     son.     The  open  country  was  entirely  laid  waste, 
and  the  usual  communication  was  interrupted 
with  the  valuable  island  of  Euboea,  from  which, 
in  seasons  of  scarcity,  or  during  the  ravages  of 
war,  the  Athenians  commonly  derived  their  sup- 
plies of  corn,  wine>  and  oil,  and  whatever  is 
most  necessary  to  life.    Harassed  by  the  fatigues 
of  unrenlitting  service,  and  deprived  of  daily 
bread,  the  slaves  murmured,  complained,  and 
revolted  to  the  enemy;    and  their  defection 
robbed  the  state  of  twenty  thousand  useful  ar- 
tisans.     Since  the  latter  years  of  Pericles,  the 
Athenians  had  not  been  involved  in  such  distress. 
But  their  present  were  far  more  grievous  than 
their  past  sufierings.     Those  had  been  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  temporary  rage  of  the  pesti- 
lence, the  abatement  of  which  there  was  always 
reason  to  expect ;  but  these  were  inflicted  by 
the  unextinguishable  hatred  of  a  cruel  and  un- 
relenting foe.  *® 
The  Athe-      The  domestic  calamities  of  the  republic  did 
^^^^1^    not,  however,  prevent  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
rigour  in    tions  abroad.    Twenty  galleys,  stationed  at  Nau- 
S^^thdr**    pactus,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Pelopon- 
caiamidei.  nesian  fleet  destined  to  the  assistance  of  Syra- 
cuse :  thirty  carried  on  the  war  in  Macedonia, 

9  ThuejcUd.  p.  500.  ec  leq.  ••  M.  ibid. 
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to  reduce  the  rebellion  of  Amphipolis ;  a  consi-  chap. 
derable  squadron  collected  tribute^  and  levied  v  ^^'  ^ 
soldiers,  in  the  colonies  of  Asia ;  another,  still 
more  powerful,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Never  did  smy  kingdom  w  republic 
equal  the  magnanimity  of  Athens;  never»  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  did  the  courage  of  any 
state  entertain  an  ambition  so  far  superior  to  its 
power,  or  exert  efforts  so  disproportionate  to  its 
strength.  Amidst  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  enccHnpassed  them  on  every  side,  the 
Athenians  persisted  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  a 
city  little  inferior  to  their  own  ;  and,  undaunted 
by  the  actual  devastation  of  their  country,  un^- 
terrified  by  the  menaced  assault  of  their  walls, 
they  sent,  without  delay,  such  a  reinforcement 
into  Sicily,  as  afforded  the  most  promising  hopes 
of  success  in  their  expedition  against  that 
island. " 

The  Syracusans  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice  The  Atlic- 
at  theu*  victory,  or  Nicias  to  bewail  his  defeat,  nient,com. 
when  a  numerous  and  formidable  armament  ap-  5*1^**^ 
peared  on  the  Sicilian  coast.      The  foremost  theDes^ar- 
gallies  their  prows  adorned  with  gaudy  stream-  syScusc. 
ers,  pursued  a  secure  course  towards  the  harbours  o*y™P- 
of  Syracuse.     The  emulation  of  the  rowers  was  A.c.415. 
animated  by  the  mingled  sounds  of  the  trumpet 
and  clarion;   and  the  regular  decoration,  the 
elegant  splendour,  which  distinguished  every 
part  of  the  equipment,  exhibited  a  pompous  spec- 
tacle of  naval  triumph.    Their  appearance,  even 
at  a  distance,  announced  the  country  to  which 


^^  Thucydid.  p.  501.  ct  seq. 
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they  belonged ;  and  both  the  joy  of  die  bMiegen^ 
and  the  terror  of  the  besieged,  aekjiowkilged 
that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in  the  World  capa- 
ble of  sending  to  the  sea  such  a  beaiitifiil  and 
magnificent  contribution.  The  Syracusans  em- 
ployed not  unavailing  eiR)rts  to  check  the  pro- 
gress, or  to  hinder  the  approach,  o£  the  hostile 
armament ;  which,  besides  innumerable  foreign 
vessels  and  transports,  consisted  of  seventy-three 
AUienian  gallies,  commanded  by  the  experi^M^ 
valour  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  The 
pikemen  on  board  exceeded  five  thou^uid  ;  the 
light-armed  troops  were  nearly  as  numerous; 
and,  including  the  rowers,  workmen,  and  attend- 
ants, the  whole  strength  may  be  reckoned  supe- 
rior to  that  originally  sent  with  Nidas  ^,  wbkk 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  com-  The  misfortunes  hitherto  attending  the  opcr- 
forces  ations  in  Sicily  had  lowered  the  character  ef  the 
wsauit  jreneral ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
superior  abilities  of  Demosthenes,  entitled  him 
to  assume  the  tone  of  authority  in  their  conjunct 
deliberations.  His  advice,  which  Eurymedoo 
highly  approved,  and  in  which  the  dilatory  cau- 
tion of  Nicias  finally  acquiesced,  was  clear  end 
simple.  "  They  ought  to  avail  themsdves  of 
the  alarm  which  the  unexpected  arrival  of  soch 
it  powerfiil  reinforcement  had  spread  among  the 
enemy  ;  and  instead  of  submitting  tothete^ous 
ibrmalities  of  a  siege,  at  once  assault  the  walk 
of  Syracuse.    He  trusted,  by  the  valour  <^  has 

**Coinp.  Thucydid  lupni  dut    Diodor.  l.xiii  p.  586.    Plut. 
in  Nicb. 
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troops,  to  obtain,  in  one  day,  the  valuable  raward  c  H  a  p. 
of  long  and  severe  labours.  But  if  the  gods  had  v  ^  , 
otherwise  determined,  it  would  be  time  to  desist 
from  an  enterprise,  in  which  delay  was  equal 
to  defeat,  and  to  em(4oy  the  bravery  of  the 
Athenian  youth  in  repelling  the  invaders  of  their 
country."  w  ' 

After  ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Anapusy  and  Their  Snt 
making  some  inefibctual  attempts  against  the  for-  JJJ^JJ^ 
tifieations  on  that  side,  probably  with  a  view  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  Demosthenes 
chose  the  first  hour  of  a  moonshitie  night,  to 
proceed  with  the  flower  of  the  anny  to  seize  the 
ibrtresses  in  Ejrfpol^.  The  march  was  perfoom- 
dd  with  succesflfol  celerity ;  the  out-posts  were 
surprised)  the  guards  put  to  the  sword;  and 
three  separate  encampments,  of  the  Syracusans, 
the  Sicilians,  and  aUies,  formed  a  feeble  opposition 
to  the  Athenian  ardour.  As  if  thdr  victory  had 
already  been  complete,  the  assailants  began  to 
pull  down  the  wooden  battlements,  or  to  urge 
the  pursuit  with  a  rapidity  which  diswdered 
their  rimks. 

Meanwhile,  the  vigilant  activity  of  Gylippus  ^  «^^^ 
bad  assembled  the  whole  force  of  Syracuse.    At  ^^^^ 
the  approach  of  the  «acemy  hie  vanguard  retired.  XJhiiS 
Tht  Athenians  were  decoyed  within  the  intricate  are  db- 
winding®  of  the  walls,  and  their  irregular  fufy  ^* 
was  first  checked  by  the  firmneet  of  a  Thebaa 
l^ndms,    A  resistance  so  soddeiK  and  unexpeeV 
ed  might  idone  hsM  been  decisive ;  but  otbur 

''IftiuejpdiiL  hvil  it^if^ 
c  c  C 
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CHAT,  circumstances  were  adverse  to  the  Atheniaiis ; 
^^^  their  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  alternate  ob- 
scurity of  night  and  the  deceitful  glare  of  the 
moon,  which,  shining  in  the  front  of  the  Thebans, 
illuroii^d  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  multi- 
plied the  terror  of  their  numbers.  The  foremost 
ranks  of  the  pursuers  were  repelled ;  and,  as  they, 
-retreated  to  the  main  body,  encountered  the 
advancing  Argives  and  Corcyreans,  who  singing 
the  Poean  in  their  Doric  dialect  and  accent,  were 
unfortunately  taken  for  enemies.  Fear,  and  then 
rage,  seized  the  Athenians,  who  thinking  them-, 
selves  encompassed  on  all  sides,  determined  to 
force  their  way,  and  committed  much  bloodshed 
among  their  allies,  before  the  mistake  could  be 
discovered.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of  this 
dreadful  error,  their  scattered  bands  were  obliged 
at  every  moment  to  demand  the  wateh-word, 
which  was  at  length  betrayed  to  their  adversaries. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  doubly  fatal.  At 
every  rencounter  the  silent  Athenians  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy,  while  the  enemy, 
who  knew  their  watch-word,  might  at  pleasure 
join,  or  decline  the  battle,  and  easily  oppress 
their  weakness,  or  elude  their  strength.  The 
terror  and  confusion  increased ;  the  rout  became 
general.  Gylippus  pursued  in  good  order  with 
his  victorious  troops.  The  vanquished  could  not 
descend  in  a  body  by  the  narrow  passages  throiig^ 
which  they  had  mounted.  Many  abandoned 
their  arms,  and  explored  the  unknown  pa^s  pf 
the  rocky  Epipol^.  Others  threw  themselves 
from  precipices,  rather  than  await  the  pursuers. 
Several  thousands  were  lefl  dead  or  wounded  on 
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^he  scene  of  action ;  and,  in  the  morning,  the  CHAP, 
^eater  part  of  the  stragglers  were  intercepted  v  ^  i 
and  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry, " 

This  dreadful  and  unexpected  disaster  sus*  Thesdu- 
pended    the    operations    of  the    siege.     The  l^^s^po- 
Athenian  irenerals  spent  the  time  in  fruitless  E?*®^**y 

o  r  ^  JDemos* 

deliberations  concerning  their  future  measures,  tbcMs, 
while  the  army  lay  encamped  on  the  marshy  and  K^^fldSS! 
unhealthy  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The  vicissitudes 
of  an  autumnal  atmosphere,  corrupted  by  the 
foul  vapours  of  an  unwholesome  soil,  made  a 
severe  impression  on  the  irritable  fibres  of  men, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  dejected  by  disgrace,  and 
deprived  of  hope.  A  general  sickness  broke  out 
in  the  camp.  Demosthenes  urged  this  calamity 
as  a  new  reason  for  hastening  their  departure, 
while  it  was  yet  possible  to  cross  the  Ionian  sea, 
without  risking  the  danger  of  a  winter's  tempest. 
ButNicias  dissuaded  the  design  of  leaving  Sicily 
until  they  should  be  warranted  to  take  this 
important  step  by  the  positive  authority  of  the 
republic.  "  Those  who  were  actually  the  most 
bent  on  ignominious  flight,  would,  afler  their 
return,  be  the  foremost  to  accuse  the  weakness 
or  the  treachery  of  their  commanders  j  and  for 
his  own  part,  he  would  rather  die  honourably  in 
the  field  of  battle,  than  perish  by  the  unjust  sen- 
tence of  his  country.**    Demosthenes  and  Eury- 

'  ttiedon  knew,  by  fatal  experience,  the  irascible  . 
temper  of  an  Athenian  assembly;  they  only  in- 

'fdsted,  that  the  armament  should  at  least  remove 

t'-  '  ■ . .  A  > ;   •      •    .       ^'    '    . 

»♦  Thqcydid.  p.  520.  ct  seq. 

''"■•'    cc''S- 
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to  a  more  cotiTenient  station^  from  WhencCt  aftcar 
the  trof^  had  recovered  their  usual  health  and 
spirits,  they  might  harass  the  enemy  by  too- 
tinual  descents,  until  they  obtained  an  oppou 
tunity  of  fighting  the  Syracusan  fleet  on  the  open 
sea* 
Hi»a»*  But  even  this  resolution  was  strenuously 
*'*^  opposed  by  Nicias,  who  knew  by  the  secret  cor- 
respondence which  he  maintained  with  certain 
traitors  in  Syracuse,  tliat  tbe  treasury  of  that  city 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous  expense 
of  two  thousand  talents  already  incurred  in  the 
war,  and  thit  the  nragistrates  had  stretched  tiieir 
credit  to  its  utmost  bounds,  in  borrowing  finom 
their  allies ;  and  who  therefore  naturally  flattered 
himself,  that  the  vigour  of  their  resistance  would 
abate  with  the  decay  of  their  resources.  Tlie 
colleagues  of  Nicias  were  confounded  with  the 
firmness  of  bn  opposition  so  unlike  the  yielditi^ 
timidity  of  his  ordinary  character,  and  so  iuoMi- 
sistent  with  the  sentiawnts  which  he  had  oft^i 
expressed  concerning  the  Sicilian  expeditioii. 
They  imagined  that  he  might  rely  <on  scune  more 
.  iinportant  ground  of  confidence;  which  hia  cau- 
tion was  unwilling  to  explain ;  they  suboaitted 
therefiare  to  his  opinion^  an  ojHuion  equally  falsi 
to  himself  and  to  them,  and  to  the  armionettt 
which  they  oommanded.^^ 
The  Syra-  MeanwhHe,  the  prudente  of  Gylippus  pntf t^d 
cdve  a'^  of  the  fame  of  his  ¥ictory,  to  draw  &  powerful 
reinforce,  reittforcefloent  fftim  the  Sicilian  dties;  and  the 
transports,  so  long  expected  from  Peloponnesus, 

*»  Corop.  Hiucy^d.  ^.^24.  St  Plut.  in  Nida. 
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fioally  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Ortygia.    The  c  H  A  E 
Fdoponnesian  forcea  had  sailed  from  Greece  .  j 

early  in  the  spring }  and  it  is  not  explained  for 
what  reason  they  touched  on  the  coast  of  Cyre- 
aaica.    There  they  continued  for  some  moiiths^ 
that  they  might  defend  their  Grecian  brethren, 
actually  endangered  by  the  impetuous  assaults 
of  the  Lybians;  and  having  conquered  that  bar.- 
barous  eaemy>  they  augmented  their  fleet  with 
R  few  Cyrenian  galiies^^    and  safely  reached 
Syracuse^  the  jdace  of  their  first  destination. 
Thia  squadron  formed  the  last  assistance  sent  to 
either  of  the  contending  parties,  and  nothing 
farther  was  required  to  complete  the  actors  in 
the  following  dreadful  scene  i  for  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the   Cyrenians,   Syracuse  was    either 
attacked  or  defended  by  all  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Grecian  name^  which  formed,  in  that  age, 
the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe* 

The  arrival  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  Tbe  Athe- 
besieged,  and  the  increasing  force  of  the  malady,  ^H^to"^ 
totally  disconcerted  the  Athenians^   Even  Nieias  J^**** 
agreed  to  set  sail.    Every  necessary  pre|>aration 
was  made  for  this  purposi^^  ^nd  tlie  cover  of  n^ht 
was  chosen,  as  most  proper  for  concealing  their 
own  disgrace,  and  for  eludiOj^  the  veqgean^e  of 
the  enemy.     But  the  night  appointed  for  thejjr 
departure  W98  di3tii^uished  by  an  inauspiciofts 
eclipse  of  the  moofu  ^^  so  at  least  it  was  judged 
by  the  superstitious  fears  of  Nieias,  and  by  the 

»•  tliucydSd.  p.  S^7. 

c  c  4 
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ignorance  of  his  diviners  ^^  even  in  the  vain  art 
which  they  professed.    The  voyage  was  deferred 
till  the  mystical  number  of  thrice  nine  days. 
But,  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  was 
no  longer  practicable,  for  tlie  design  was  soon 
betrayed  to  the  Syracusans;  and  this  discovery, 
added  to  the  encouragement  derived  from  the 
circumstances  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice,  increased  their  eagerness  to  attack  the 
enemy  by  sea  and  land.     Their  attempts  failed 
to  destroy,   by  fire-ships,   the  Athenian   fleet. 
They  were  more  successful  in  employing  supe- 
rior numbers  to  divide  the   strength,   and  to 
weaken  the  resistance,   of  an  enfeebled   and 
dejected  foe.     During  three  days,  there  was  a 
perpetual  succession  of  battles,   military   and 
naval.     On  the  first  day  fortune  hung  in  sus- 
pense ;  the  second  deprived  the  Athenians  of  a 
considerable    squadron   commanded  by   Eury- 
medon  j  and  this  misfortune  was  embittered,  on 
the  third,  by  the  loss  of  eighteen  gallies,  with 
their  crews.  ^^ 
Their  pur^      The  Syracusans  celebrated  their  victory  with 
P^®^    triumphant  enthusiasm  j  while  their  orators  «  ex- 
theenemj;  tolled  and  Itnagnified  the  glory  of  a  city,  which, 
by  its  native  prowess  and  single  danger,  had  not 
only  maintained  the  independence  of  Sicily,  but 
avenged  the  injuries  of  the  whole  Grecian  name, 
too  long  dishonoured  and  afflicted  by  the  oppres- 
sive tyranny  of  Athens.     This  tyranny  had  been 

"»  The  rules  of  divination,  we  are  told,  should  have  taught  them, 

that  the  obscuriqrofan.ecUj^fret«*ciied  a  successful  rctrea     Ko- 
tarch.  in  Mda. 

>*  Thw^d.  p.  «S8.  et  le^ 
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acquired  and  confirmed  by  the  usurped  sove-  chap. 
reignty  of  the  sea ;  but  even  on  that  element,  ^  J^^'^^ 
the  courage  of  Syracuse  had  defeated  the  expe- 
rience of  the  enemy.  Their  renown  would  be 
immortal,  if  they  accomplished  the  useful  and 
meritorious  work;  and  if,  by  intercepting  the 
retreat,  and  destroying  the  armament  of  the 
Athenians,  they  crushed  at  once  the  power,  and 
for  ever  humbled  the  pride,  of  that  aspiring 
people/' 

This  design,  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  Her-  who  tiirow 
mocrates,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  active  zeal  Lro«s  Ui« 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  strove,  with  unremit-  S^* 

Harbour. 

ting  ardour,  to  throw  a  chain  of  vessels  across  the 
tnouth  of  ther  Great  Harbour,  about  a  mile  in 
l)readth.  The  labour  was  complete  before  Nicias, 
"totally  occupied  by  other  objects,  attempted  to 
interrupt  it.  After  repeated  defeats,  and  al- 
though he  was  so  miserably  tormented  by  the 
stone,  that  he  had  frequently  solicited  his  recall, 
that  virtuous  commander,  whose  courage  rode  in 
adversity,  used  the  utmost  diligence  to  retrieve 
the  afFrirs  of  his  country.  The  shattered  gallies 
were  speedily  refitted,  and  again  prepared,  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  and  ten,  to  risk  the  event 
of  a  battle.  As  they  had  suflered  greatly^  oh 
former  occasions,  by  the  hardness  and  heaviness 
of  the  Syracusan  prows,  Nicias  provided  them 
with  grappling-irons,  fitted  to  prevent  the  recoil 
of  their  opponents^  and  the  repetition  of  the  hos- 
tile stroke.  The  decks  were  crowded  with 
armed  men,  and  the  contrivance  to' which  the 
enemy  had  hitherto  chiefly  owed  their  success^ 
of  introducing  the  firmness  and  stability  of  a 
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military^  into  a  naval  engagement,  was  ad^ted 
in  its  full  extent  by  the  Athenians.  When  the 
fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  Nicias  recalled  the  troops 
from  the  various  posts  and  fortresses  still  oc- 
cupied by  their  arms,  and  formed  them  into  one 
camp  on  the  shore,  where,  on  the  day  of  battle, 
their  ranks  might  be  extended  as  widely  as  the 
vicinity  of  the  Syracusan  ramparts  could  safely 
permit,  that  a  q)acious  retreat  might  be^  secured 
to  the  Athenian  ships,  if  persecuted  by  their 
usual  bad  fortune ;  in  which  fiital  alternative, 
nothing  remained  but  to  retire  by  land  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  army.  But  JSicias  did 
not  yet  despair,  that  the  last  efforts  of  his  coun* 
trymeq  would  break  the  enen^'s  chain  at  the 
moutii  of  the  Great  Harbour ;  and  that  thc^ 
would  return  victorious^  to  transport  their  en- 
oam|>ed  companions  to  the  friendly  portsof  Nazos 
and  Catana. 
Bo^  tides  Elated  by  this  hope,  he  forgot  his  bodily  iiw 
SI^^IJJi^  firmities^  and  suppressed  the  anguish  of  his  aouL 
With  a  serene  and  magnanimoms  firmness,  he 
cheered  the  dejection  of  the  Athenians,  exhorting 
them,  before  they  embarked,  by  ^  affecting  and 
manly  speech,  '<  to  rem^mbef  the  vicbsitudes  of 
war,  and  the  instability  of  fortune.  ^^  Though 
hitherto  ipisuccessful,  they  had  every  thing  to 
esqpect  firom  the  strength  of  their  actual  prepar* 
ationa  ;  nor  ought  men,  who  had  tried  and  sai> 
numnted  so  many  dangers,  to  yield  to  the  weak 
pr^dicesof  une^qierienced  foll^Tf  ^^  cloud  the 
piosped  of  iuture  victory  by  thej^oomy  remem- 
brance of  past  defeat     They  yet  enjoyed  an 
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Opportunity  to  defend  their  lives,  their  liberty,  char 
their  fiiends,  their  country,  and  the  mighty  name 
of  Athens ;  to  opportunity  which  never  could 
return,  since  the  whole  fortune  of  the  republic 
was  embarked  in  the  present  fleet/'  When  Gy- 
lippus  and  the  Syracusan  commanders  were  i^ 
prised  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  they  hast* 
ened  to  the  defence  of  the  bar  which  had  been  . 
thrown  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  reason  they  had  left  open 
<me  narrow  passage^,  on  either  side  of  which 
they  stationed  a  powerful  squadron.  Gylippus 
animated  the  sailors  with  such  topics,  as  the  oc* 
casidn  naturally  suggested,  and  returned  to  .take 
the  condnct  of  the  land  forces^  leaving  Sicanus, 
Agatharcus,  and  Pythen,  the  two  first  to  com*- 
mand  the  wings,  and  the  last,  a  citizen  of  Corinthi 
to  command  the  centre,  of  the  Syracusan  fleets 
which  &I1  short  of  the  Athenian  by  the  number 
of  twenty  gallies.  But  the  farmer  was  admiraUy 
prorvided  witbwhatever  seemed  most  necessary 
for  attack  or  for  defence  i  even  the  Athenian 
gcappliag4rons  had  not  been  overlooked;,  to 
olude  the  dangerous  grasp  of  these  insitrumentsi 
the  prows  of  the  Syracusan  vessels  were  covered 
with  wet  and  slippery  hides. 

Before  the  Athendans  set  sail,  Nicias,  that  jqo»  NaTai  en. 
thing-  flo^ht  be  nc^eeted  to  obtaw  success,  wet^  1?^^^ 
round  the  whole  armament,  addressing  in  the  ^^^ 

-      .  ,  -  ^^^  -        ,       Harbour. 

most  pathetic  terms,  the  several  coinmanaera  by 
Mm^  TBcsdliDg  to  tkeof)  the  objects  moat  dMr 
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<:  H  A  f^  and  most  respectable,  which  they  were  engaged 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  affection  to  defend, 
and  conjuring  them,   by  their  families,   their 
friends,  and  their  paternal  gods,  to  exert  whatever 
•skill  or  courage  they  collectively,  or  as  indivi- 
duals, possessed,  on  this  ever  memorable  and  most 
important  occasion.     He  then  returned  to  the 
camp  with  an  enfeebled  body  and  an  anxious 
mind,  conunitting  the  last  hope  of  the  republic  to 
the  active  valour  of  Demosthenes,  Eudemus,  and 
Menander.     The  first  impression  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  irresistible;   they  burst  through  the 
passage  of  the  bar,  and  repelled  the  squadrons 
on  either  side.     As  the  entrance  widened,  the 
Syracusans,  in  their  turn,  rushed  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  more  favourable  than  the  open  sea  to 
their  mode  of  fighting.     Thither  the  foremost  of 
the  Athenians  returned,  either  compelled  by  su- 
perior force,  or  that  they  might  assist  their  com- 
panions.   The  engagement  became  general  in 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  and  in  this  narrow 
space  two  hundred  gallies  fought,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  with  an  obstinate  and 
persevering  valour.     It  would  require  the  ex- 
pressive energy  c^Thucydides,  and  the  imitative, 
though  inimitable,  sounds  and  expressions  of  the 
Grecian  tongue,  to  describe  the  noise,  the  tumult, 
and  the  ardour  of  the  contending  squadrons. 
The  battle  was  not  long  confined  to  the  shock  of 
adverse  prows,  and  to  the  distant  hostility  of 
darts  and  arrows*    The  nearest  vessels  grappled^ 
and  closed  with  each  other,  and  their  decks  were 
soon  converted  into  a  fidd  of  blood.     While  the 
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heavy-armed  troops  boarded  the  enemy 'd  ships,  cii  ap> 
they  left  their  own  exposed  to  a  similar  mis-  v  ^^  , 
fortune;  the  fleets  were  divided  into  massive 
clusters  of  adhering  gallies;  and  the  conftision: 
of  their  mingled  shouts  overpowered  the  voioet 
of  authority ;  the  Athenians  exhorting,  not  tor 
abandon  an  element  on  which  their  republic  had 
ever  acquired  victory  and  glory,  for  the  dangeri^ 
ous  protection  of  an  hostile  shore ;  and  the  Sy- 
racusans  encouraging  each  other  not  to  fly  from 
an  enemy,  whose  weakness  or  cowardice  had. 
long  meditated  flight^' 

The  singular  and  tremendous  spectacle  of  an  Tbe  Ath«» 
engagement  more  fierce  and  obstinate  than  any  ^2|||f^ 
that  had  ever  been  beheld  in  the  Grecian  seas, 
restrained  the  activity,  and  totally  suspended 
the  powers,  of  the  numerous  and  adverse  batta* 
lions  which  encircled  the  coast.  The  spectators 
and  the  actors  were  equally  interested  in  the 
important  scene;  but  the  former,  the  current 
of  whose  sensibility  was  undiverted  by  any  ex- 
ertion of  mind  or  body,  felt  more  deeply,  and 
expressed  more  forcibly,  the  various  emotions 
by  which  they  were  agitated.  ^  Hope,  fear,  the 
shouts  of  victory,  the  shrieks  of  despair,  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  doubtfiil  success,  animated 
the  countenances,  the  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  , 

the  Athenians,  whose  whole  reliance  centeried 
in  their  fleet  When  at  length  their  gallies  evi* 
dendy  gave  way  on  every  side,  the  contrast  of 
alternate,  and  the  rapid  tumult  of  sucoessivi^ 
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chap:  paasionB,  si^xuded  in  a  mdandu^  calm.  This 
^^^  dreadful  pause  of  astonishment  and  terror  was 
followed  by  the  disordered  trepidation  of  fiight 
and  fear :  many  escaped  to  the  camp :  oth^s 
ran,  uncertain  whither  to  direct  their  steps: 
while  Nicias,  with  a  small,  but  undiaiiiayed 
band,  remained  on  the  shore,  to  protect  the 
landing  of  their  unfortunate  gallies.  But  the 
retreat  of  the  Athenians  could  not  probably  have 
been  effected,  had  it  not  been  favoured  by  tbe 
actual  circumstances  of  the  enemy,  ^  well  as 
by  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  ancient  superstitioo. 
In  this  well-fought  battle,  the  vanquished  had 
lost  fifty,  and  tiie  victors  fiirty,  vessck.  It  was 
incumbent  on  the  latter  to  employ  their  imme» 
diate  and  most  strenuous  effiurts  to  reoyver  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  that  they  m^^lit  be 
honoured  with  the  sacred  anc^  indispensable  rites 
of  funeral.  The  day  was  far  spent;  the  strength 
of  the  sailors  had  been  exhausted  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  unremitting  labour ;  and  both  they, 
and  their  companions  on  shore,  were  more  de- 
sirous to  return  to  Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  victory,  than  to  irritate  the  dangerous  despair 
of  the  vanq«dshed  Athenians,  ^ 
Tbcur  ex-  It  is  observed  by  die  Roman  arator  ^,  with  no 
tponden^.  less  truth  than  elegance,  that  not  aoiiy  the  navy 
of  Athens,  \mt  the  glory  and  the  empire  of  that 
mpdblic,  4afi^ed  sbip^teck  in  the  jfiital  harfaom- 
ofSyracme.  The  despondent  d^l^eraey  ^iHbich 
lamMNttatdy  follMred  tikm  ever  memordile  «]^ 

•«  Tfcucf  did.  p.  54#,  ♦•  Cic.  in  Venr.  r.  37. 
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gagement  was  testified  in  the  neglect  of  a  duty  c  h  a  p. 
which  the  Athenians  had  never  neglected  be-  .  ^\  > 
fiire,  and  in  renouncing  a  part  of  their  national 
character,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  their  great* 
est  glory  to  maintain.  They  abandoned  to  insult 
and  incUgnity  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  and  when 
it  was  proposed  to  them  by  their  commanders 
to  prepare  next  day  for  a  second  engagement^ 
since  their  vessels  were  still  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  enemy,  they,  who  had  seldom 
avoided  a  superior,  and  who  had  never  declined 
the  encounter  of  an  equal  force,  declared  that 
no  motive  could  induce  them  to  withstand  the 
^weaker  armament  of  Syracuse.  Their  only  de- 
sire was  to  escape  by  land,  under  cover  of  tlte 
night,  from  a  foe  whom  they  had  not  courage 
to  oppose,  and  from  a  place  where  every  object 
was  offensive  to  their  si^t»  and  most  painftd  to 
their  reflection.  * 

The  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans  promised  TheSyr». 
complete  success  to  this  design.    The  evening  jl^^^ 
after  the  battle  was  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  Her-  ft^^^^  of 
cules ;  and  the  still  agitated  combatants  awak-  with  licen- 
ened,  after  a  short  and  feverish  repose,  to  cele-  ^^^i^y- 
bate  the  memory  of  their  favourite  horo^  to 
wliose  propitious  influence  they  probably  aseiibed 
the  merit  fyf *  the  most  splendid  trophy  that  ev w 
adorned  the  Aune  of  Syracuse.  IVomthetriuftn^ 
of  victor]^  and  grateful  emotions  of  rel^ions 
entbusiaBm,  there  was  an  easy  transition,  in  the 
oreed  and  in  the  practice  ef  the  Greeks,  to  tfne 
extravagance  of  ficeatious  j(^,  and  the  excesses 
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CHAP.  o(  sensual  indulgence.    Sports^  processions,  rou'* 
.  ^  y  sic,  dancing,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the 
elegant  arts,  and  of  unguarded  conversation,, 
were  incorporated  in  the  texture  of  their  reli-s 
gious  worship.  But  the  coincidence  of  a  festival 
and  a  victory  demanded  an.  accumulated  profu- 
sion  of  such  enjoyments  as  soothe  the  senses  and 
please  the  fancy.  Amidst  these  giddy  transports,, 
the  Syracusans  lost  all  remembrance  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  despised  ;  even  the  soldiers  on  guard 
joined  the  dissolute  or  frivolous  amusements  of 
their  companions ;  and,  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night,  Syracuse  presented  a  mixed  scene 
of  secure  gaiety,  of  thoughtless  jollity,  and  of 
mad  and  most  dangerous  licence.  ^^ 
Stratagem       The  firm  and  vigilant  mind  of  Hermocrates 
cra^  to    Alone  withstood,^  but  was  unable  to  divert,  the 
SeAthe.   ?^^®^*^  Current.     It  was  impossible  to  rouse  to 
nianre-     the    fatigues  of  War  men  buried  in  wine  and 
pleasure,  and  intoxicated  with  victory  ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  intercept  by  force,  he  determined 
to  retard  by  stratagem,    the  intended  retreat 
of  the  Athenians,  whose  numbers  and  resent- 
ment would  still  render  them  formidable  to  what- 
ever part  of  Sicily  they  might  remove  their 
camp.    A  select  band  of  horsemen,  assuming 
the  character  of  traitors,  fearlessly  approached 
the  hostile  ramparts,  and  warned  the  Athenians 
of  the  danger  of  departing  that  night,  as  many 
ambuscades  lurked  in  the  way,  and  all  the  most 
important  passes  were  occupied  by  the  enemy* 
The  fr€quen<^  of  treason  gained  credit  to  the 


treat. 
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perfidious  advice ;   and  the  Athenians,  having  c  H  A  p. 
changed  their  first  resolution,  were  persuaded  by  v  ^*   , 
Nicias  to  wait  two  days  longer,  that  such  mea- 
sures might  be  taken  as  seemed  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  safety  and  celerity  of  their  march.  ^ 

The  camp  was  raised  on  the  third  morning  TheAthe- 
after  the  battle.  Forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  SJS*  '""^ 
many  were  afflicted  with  wounds  and  disease,  ^*^* 
and  all  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  dejected  by 
calamity,  exhibited  the  appearance,  not  of  a 
flying  army,  but  of  a  great  and  populous  com- 
miulity,  driven  from  their  ancient  habitations  by 
the  cruel  vengeance  of  a  conqueror.  They  had 
miserably  fallen  from  the  lofty  expectations  with 
which  they  sailed  in  triumph  to  the  harbour  oi 
Syracuse.  They  had  abandoned  their  gallies, 
their  transports,  the  hopes  of  victory,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Athenian  name ;  and  these  collective 
sufferings  were  enhanced  and  exasperated  by  the 
painfril'  images  which  struck  the  eyes  and  the 
fancy  of  each  unfortunate  individual.  The  Their 
mangled  bodies  of  their  companions  and  friends,  affliciioi». 
dq)rived  of  the  sacred  rites  of  frmeral,  afiected 
them  with  a  sentiment  of  religious  horror,  on 
which  the  weakness  of  human  nature  was  happily 
unable  to  dwell.  Their  minds  recoiled  from  th6 
dreadfril  thought,  but  they  could  not  divert  their 
compassion  frt>m  the  numerous  crowds  of  sick 
and  wounded,  who  followed  them  with  enfeebled 
and  unequal  steps,  intreating,  in  the  accent  and 
attitude  of  unutteraUe  anguish,  to  be  deliveHBd 

*»  Thucydid.  p,  547. 
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CHAP,  from  the  niisery  of  famine,  or  the  rage  of  an  ex- 
,  ^^'  J  asperated  foe.  Amidst  such  afflicting  scenes, 
the  heart  of  a  stranger  would  have  melted  with 
tender  sympathy ;  but  wh^at  must  the  Athenians 
have  felt,  to  see  in  this  hopeless  state,  their 
parents,  brothers,  children,  and  friends !  to  hear, 
without  the  possibility  of  relieving,  their  la- 
mentable complaints !  and  reluctantly  to  throw 
the  clinging  victims  from  their  wearied  necks 
and  arms !  Yet  the  care  of  personal  safety  pre* 
vailed  over  every  other  care ;  for  the  soldiers, 
either  destitute  of  slaves,  or  distrusting  their 
fidelity,  were  not  only  encumbered  by  thar 
armour,  but  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  thar 
provisions.  ^ 
MeUn-  The  superior  rank  of  Nicias  entitled  him  to  t 

dMyfirm-  pye-eminenco  of  toil  and  of  woe ;  and  he  deserves 
Nidas.  the  regard  of  posterity  by  his  character  and  suf- 
ferings, and  still  more  by  the  melancholy  firm- 
ness of  his  conduct.  The  load  of  accumulated 
disasters  did  not  sink  him  into  inactive  despon- 
dency. He  moved  with  a  rapid  pace  around 
every  part  of  the  army,  and  the  ardour  of  his 
oiind  re-animating  the  languor  of  his  debilitated 
frame,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice,  **  Athenians  and  allies !  do  not  yet  despair. 
Many  have  escaped  from  still  greater  evils.  As 
to  myself,  who,  in  bodily  strength,  surpass  not 
the  weakest  among  you  (for  you  see  to  what  a 
miserable  condition  my  malady  has  reduced  me\ 
and  who,  in  the  happiness  of  private  life,  and 

••  Thtic)!!!^^  p.  Mt. 
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the  deceitful  gifts  of  prosperity,  had  long  been 
distinguished  above  the  most  illustrious  of  my 
contemporaries,  I  am  now  confounded  in  afflic- 
tion with  the  meanest  and  most  worthless.  Yet 
am  I  unconscious  of  deserving  such  a  fatal  reverse 
of  fortune.  My  conduct  towards  men  has  been 
irreproachable ;  my  piety  towards  the  gods  con- 
spicuous and  sincere.  For  this  reason,  I  am  still 
animated  with  confidence ;  calamities,  unmerited 
by  guilt,  are  disarmed  of  their  terrors.  If  we 
have  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  gods  by  our 
ambitious  designs  against  Sicily,  our  offence, 
surely,  is  sufficiently  expiated  by  past  sufferings, 
which  now  render  us  the  objects  of  compassion. 
Other  nations  have  attacked  their  neighbours 
with  less  provocation,  and  have  yet  escaped  with 
a  gentler  punishment ;  nor  will  experience  war- 
rant the  belief,  that,  for  the  errors  of  human 
fndlty.  Providence  should  impose  penalties  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.  We  have  less  reason  to 
adopt  an  impious  prejudice  so  dishonourable  to 
the  gods,  when  we  consider  the  means  of  defence 
which  their  goodness  has  yet  left  us.  Our  num- 
bers, our  resolution,  and  even  our  misfortunes, 
still  render  us  formidable.  There  is  not  any 
army  in  Sicily  able  to  intercept  our  course ;  much 
less  to  expel  us  from  the  first  friendly  territory 
in  which  we  may  fix  our  camp.  If  we  can  secure, 
therefore,  our  present  safety,  by  a  prudent, 
speedy,  and  courageous,  retreat,  we  may  after- 
wards retrieve  our  lost  honour,  and  restore  the 
fallen  glory  of  Athens ;  since  the  chief  ornament 
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of  a  state  consists  in  brave  and  virtuous  men, 
not  in  empty  ships  and  undefended  walls/'  • 
There-  The  actions  of  Nicias  fully  corresponded  with 

S?5ithe-  ^'^  words.  He  neglected  none  of  the  duties  of 
a  great  general.  Instead  of  leading  the  array 
towards  Naxos  and  Catana,  in  which  directioQ 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  many  secret  am* 
bushes  of  the  enemy,  he  ccmducted  them  by  the 
western  route  towards  Gela  and  Camerina; 
expecting,  by  this  measure,  to  find  provisions  in 
greater  plenty,  as  well  as  to  elude  the  latent 
snares  of  the  Syracusans.  That  nothmg  might 
be  omitted  which  promised  the  hope  of  relief 
messengers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
neighbouring  cities,  which  might  possibly^ 
tempted  by  their  natural  jealousy  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Syracuse,  to  favour  the  retreat  of 
the  vanquished.  The  troops  were  then  divided 
into  two  squares,  as  the  most  secure  and  cs^a- 
cious  arrangement.  Nicias  led  the  van^  De- 
mosthenes conducted  the  rear ;  the  baggage,  and 
unarmed  multitude,,  occupied  the  centre.  In 
this  order  of  march  they  passed  the  river  Anapiu, 
the  ford  of  which  was  feebly  disputed  by  an  in- 
considerable guard  ;  and,  having  proceeded  the 
first  day  only  five  miles,  they  encamped  in  the 
evening  on  a  rising  ground,  after  being  much 
harassed  during  the  latter  part  of  their  journey 
by  the  Syracusan  cavalry  and  archers,  who 
galled  them  at  a  distance,  intercepted  the  strq;- 
glers,  and  avoided,  by  a  seasonable  retreat,  to 
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commit  the  security  of  their  own  fortune  with  CH  AP.« 
the  dangerous  despair  of  the  Athenians.  Next  i  ^^  ^ 
day,  having  marched  only  twenty  furlongs,  they 
reached  a  spacious  plain,  tlie  convenience  of 
which  invited  them  to  repose ;  especially  as  they 
needed  a  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  which 
might  be  easily  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country.  ^ 

Before  this  time,  the  enemy  were  apprised  of  J^T^^' 
their  line  of  march ;  and,  in  order  to  interrupt  it,  enemy.  * 
they  sent  a  numerous  detachment  to  fortify  the 
mountain  of  Acraeutn.  This  mountain,  which 
probably  gave  name  to  the  small  town  situate  in 
its  neighbourhood,  intersected  the  direct  road  to 
Geia  and  Camerina.  It  was  distant  a  few  miles 
from  the  Athenian  encampment,  and  a  small 
degree  of  art  might  render  it  impregnable,  since 
it  was  of  a  steep  and  rapid  ascent,  and  encom* 
passed  on  every  side  by  the  rocky  channel  of  a 
loud  and  foaming  torrent.  In  vain  the  Athe- 
nians attempted,  on  three  successive  days,  to 
force  the  passage.  They  were  repelled  with 
loss  in  every  new  attack,  which  became  more 
feeble  than  the  preceding.  In  the  first  and 
most  desperate,  an  accidental  storm  of  thunder 
increased  the  courage  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
the  terror  of  the  Athenians.  A  similar  event 
had,  in  the  first  engagement  afler  the  invasion 
of  Sicily,  produced  an  opposite  effect  on  the 
conten(Ung  nations.  But  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  men  change  with  their  fortune. 

In  the  evening  afler  the  last  unsuccessful  con- 
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test,  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  was  pecu^ 
liarly  deplorable.  The  numbers  of  the  wounded 
had  been  increased  by  the  fruitless  attempts  to 
pass  the  mountain ;  the  enemy  had  continually 
galled  and  insulted  them  as  they  retreated  to 
tiieir  camp;  the  adjacent  territory  could  no 
longer  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  they  must  be  compelled,  after  all  their  hard- 
ships and  fatigues,  to  make  a  long  circuit  by  the 
sea-shore,  if  they  expected  to  reach,  in  safety, 
the  places  of  their  respective  destination.  Even 
this  resolution  (for  tiiere  was  no  alternative), 
however  dreadful  to  men  in  their  comfortless  and 
exhausted  state,  was  recommended  by  Nidas, 
who,  to  conceal  his  design  from  the  enemy, 
caused  innumerable  fires  to  be  lighted  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  camp.  '^  The  troops  then  marched 
out  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  in  the  same 
order  which  they  had  hitherto  observed.  But 
they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this  nocturnal 
expedition,  when  the  obscurity  of  the  skies,  the 
deceitful  tracks  of  an  unkqpwn  and  hostile 
country,  filled  the  more  timid  or  unfortunate 
with  imaginary  terrors.  Their  panic,  as  is  usual 
in  great  bodies  of  men,  was  speedily  communi- 
cated to  those  around  them ;  and  Demosthenes^ 
with  above  one  half  of  his  division,  fatally  mis- 
took the  road,  and  quitted,  never  more  to  rejoin, 
the  rest  df  the  army. 
The  divi-  Th^  scouts  of  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans 
^^'  immediately  brought  intelligence  of  this  im- 
by  Demos-  portant  event,  which  furnished  an  opportunity 
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to  attack  the  divided  strensth  of  the  Athenians,  chap. 
His  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  v  •     ',  i 
Gylippus,  by  the  celerity  of  his  msurch,  to  inter-  theneswir- 
cept  the  smaller  division,  and  to  surround  them  Gyli^tis. 
on  every  side,  in  the  difficult  and  intricate  defiles 
which  led   to  the  ford  of   the  river  Erinois. 
There,  he  inflicted  on  them  wounds  and  death, 
during  a  whole  day,  with  darts,  arrows,  and 
javelins.     When  the  measure  of  their  sufferings 
was  complete,  he  proclaimed  towards  the  evening, 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  with  the  loud 
voice  of  the  herald,  freedom,  forgiveness,  and 
protection  to  all  who  should  desert  and  abandon 
the  bad  fortune  of  their  leaders ;  an  offer  which 
was  accepted  by  the  troops  of  several  Asiatic 
islands,  *  and    other  dependent    and   tributary 
countries.     At  length  he   entered  into  treaty 
with  Demosthenes  himself,  whose  soldiers  laid 
down   their   arms,  and  delivered  their  money 
(which  filled  the  capacious  hollow  of  four  broad 
bucklers),  on   condition  that  they  should  not 
suffer  deatl^,  imprisonment,  or  famine.  ®^    Not- 
withstanding the  number  of  the  deserters  and 
of  the  slain,  the  remainder  still  amounted  to  six 
thousand,  who  were  sent  to  Syracuse  with  their 
captive  general,  under  a  powerful  and  vigilant 
escort,  while  the  activity  of  Gylippus  followed 
the  flying  battalions  of  the  enemy,  which,  had 
been   conducted  by  Nicias  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  towards  the  fatal  banks  of  the 
river  Assinaros^ 

The  Syracusans  overtook  the  rear  before  thft  The  dW- 

sion  uader 
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CHAP,  van  could  arrive  at  the  lofty  and  abrupt  margin 
^^^  i  of  this  rapid  stream :  -and  an  herald  was  sent  to 
Nicias       Nicias,  exhorting  him  to  imitate  the  example  of 
^^e  ^"  ^is  colleague,  and  to  surrender,  without  farther 
enemy.      bloodshed,  to  the  irresistible  valour  of  his  vic- 
torious pursuers.     Nicias  disbelieved,  or  afiected 
to  disbelieve,*the  report :  but  when  a  confidential 
messenger,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  dispatch  for 
information,  brought  certain  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  and  disgrace  of  Demosthenes,  he  also 
condescended  to  propose  terms,  in  the  name  of 
the  Athenians,   engaging,    on    the  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  reimburse  the  magis- 
trates of  Syracuse  for  the  expence  of  the  war, 
and  to  deliver  Athenian  hostages  (a  citizen  for 
a  talent)  until  the  debt  should  be  liquidated. " 
Their  me-    ^  These  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Syracusans 
defence^     with  disdain :  and  Gylippus  having  occupied  the 
most  advantageous  posts  on  every  side,  attacked 
the  army  of  Nicias  with  the  same  mode  of  war- 
fare,  which,  two  days  before,  had  proved  so 
destructive  to  their  unfortunate    companions* 
During  the  whole  day  they  bore,  with  extnu^ 
ordinary  patience,  the  hostile  assault,  still  ex- 
pecting, under  cover  of  the  night,  to  escape  the 
cruel  vigilance  of  the  enemy.     But  that  hope 
was  vain :  Gylippus  perceived  their  departure ; 
and  although  three  hundred  men  of  determined 
courage  gallantly  broke  through  the  guards,  and 
effected  their  escape,  the  rest  were  no  sooner  dis- 
covered than  they  returned  to   their  former 
station,  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  silent  despair. 

»  Thucjdid.  p.  554. 
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Yet  the  return  of  the  morning  brought^  back  chap. 
their  courage.  They  again  took  up  their  arms,  >  _  ,^ 
and  marched  towards  the  river,  miserably 
galled  and  afilicted  by  the  hostile  archers  and 
cavalry.  Their  distress  was  most  lamentable 
and  incurable:  yet  hope  did  not  totally  forsake 
them  J  for  like  men  in  the  oppression  and  languor 
of  a  consuming  disease,  they  still  entertained  a 
confused  idea,  that  their  sufferings  would  end, 
could  they  but  reach  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
neighbouring  river.  ^ 

The  desire  of  assuaging  their  thirst  encouraged  Horn  J 
this  daring  design.    They  rushed  with  frantic  thTbanks 
disorder  into  the  rapid  current;    the  pursuing  ^Lwotf** 
S3rracusans,  who  had  occupied  the  rocky  banks, 
destroying  them  with  innumerable  volleys  of 
missile  weapons.     In  the  Assinaros  they  had  a 
new  enemy  to  contend  with.     The  depth  and 
force  of  the  waters  triumphed  over  their  single, 
and  shook  their  implicated  strength.    Many  were 
borne  down  the  stream.     At  length  the  weight' 
of  their  numbers  resisted  the  violence  of  the  tor- 
rent ;   but  a  new  form  of  danger  and  of  horror 
presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Nicias.     His  sol- 
diers  turned  their  fury  against  each  other,  dis- 
puting at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  unwholesome 
draughts  of  die  agitated  and  turbid  river.    This 
spectacle  melted  the  firmness  of  his  manly  soul. 
He  surrendered  to  Gylippus,  and  asked  quarter 
foe  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  troops,  who  had 
not  perished  in  the  Assinaros,  or  been  destroyed 
by  the  Syracusan  archers  and  cavalry.  ^    Before 
the  commands  of  the  Lacedaemonian  general 

«  Thucydid.  p.  BJi.  »  Ibid   p.  5So. 
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CHAP,  could  pervade  the  army,  many  of  the  soldiers  had, 
,  ^   ,  according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age, 
seized  their  prisoners  and  slaves;    so  that  the 
Athenian  captives  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  several  communities  of  Sicily,  which  had 
sent  assistance  to  Syracuse.    The  rest,  upon  lay- 
ing down  their  arms,  were  entitled  to  the  pity  and 
protection  of  Gylippus ;   who,  after  he  had  sent 
proper  detachments  to  intercept  and  collect  the 
stragglers,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  capital  with 
the  inestimable  trophies  of  his  valour  and  conduct 
Death  of        Nicias  had  little  to  expect  from  the  humamty 
nian  gene-  ^^  *  proud  and  victorious  Spartan ;  but  Demos- 
»*»•         thenes  might  naturally  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  ofjmtice.  He  urged  with  energy ^  but  urged 
in  vain,  the  observance  of  the  capitulation  which 
had  been  ratified  with  due  forms,  on  the  faith  of 
which  he  had  surrendered  himself  and  the  troqM 
entrusted  to  his  command.  The  public  prisoners, 
conducted  successively  to  Syracuse,  and  exceed- 
ing together  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
Cruel        treated  with  the  same  inhiunan  cruelty.    They 
of  the       ^^^^  universally  condemned  to  labour  in  the 
c^ytt.     mines  and  quarries  of  Sicily  ^ :  their  whole  sus- 
tenance was  bread  and  water:  they  suffered  alter- 
nately the  ardours  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  the 
chilling  damps  of  autumn.   For  seventy  days  and 
nights  they  languished  in  this  dreadful  captivity, 
during  which,  the  diseases  incident  to  their  man- 
ner  of  life  were  rendered  infectious  by  the  stendi 
of  the  dead  bodies,  which  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  surrounding  air.     At  length  an  eternal 

^  Thucydid.  p.  556. 
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separation  was  made  betwe^i  those  who  should  chap. 
enjoy  the  happier  lot  of  beii^  sold  as  slaves  into  .  ^^  » 
distant  lands,  and  those  who  should  for  ever  be 
confined  to  their  terrible  dungeons.    The  Athe- 
nians, with  such  Italians  and  Sicilians  as  had  un- 
naturaUy  embraced  their  cause,  were  reserved  f<M* 
the  latter  doom.   Their  generals,  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, had  not  lived  tobehold  thismelanchdy 
hour.     Gylippus  would  have  spared  their  lives, 
not  from  any  motives  of  humanity  and  esteem, 
but  that  his  joyous  return  to  Sparta  might  have 
been  graced  by  their  presence.    But  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Syracusans,  the  fears  of  the  Corin* 
thians ;  above  all,  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  those 
perfidious  traitors  who  had  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Nicias,  which  they  dreaded, 
lest  the  accidents  of  his  future  life  might  disclose, 
loudly  demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
captive  generals.^  The  Athenians  of  those  times 
justly  regretted  the  loss  of  Demosthenes,  a  gallant 
and  enterprising  commander;  butposterity  will  for 
ever  lament  the  fate  of  Nicias,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  the  most  unfortunate  man  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Amidst  this  dark  and  dreadful  scene  of  cruelty  A  ibgalar 
and  revenge,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  ohfe  ^^t 
singular  example  of  humanity,  which  broke  forth  ^S*J 
like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  a  nocturnal  tempest. 
The  Syracusans,  who  could  punish  their  helpless 
captives  with  such  relentless  severity,  had.  oflen 
melted  into  tears  at  the  afiecting  strains  of  Euri- 
pides^, an  Athenian  poet,  who  had  learned  in 

>7  Thucydid.  I.vH.  td  fio.  ^  Sec  iboVe,  p.  Ma 
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CHAP,  the  Socratic  school  to  adorn  the  lessons  of  philo-^ 
^^  sophy  with  the  charms  of  fancy,  and  who  was  re- 
garded by  the  taste  of  his  contemporiuries,  as  he 
still  is  by  many  enlightened  judges,  as  the  most 
tender  and  pathetic,  the  most  philosophical  and 
instructive,  of  all  tragic  writers.  The  pleasure 
which  theSyracusans  had  derived  from  his  inimit* 
able  poetry,  made  them  long  to  hear  it  rehearsed 
by  the  flexible  voices  and  harmonious  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  so  unlike,  and  so  superior,  to 
the  rudeness  and  asperity  of  their  own  Dwic  dia- 
lect They  desired  their  captives  to  repeat  the  plain- 
tive scenes  of  their  fitvourite  bard.  The  captives 
obeyed ;  and,  affecting  to  represent  the  woes  of 
ancient  kings  and  heroes,  they  too  faithfidly  ex- 
pressed  their  own.  Their  taste  and  sensibility 
endeared  them  to  the  Syracusans,  who  unlinked 
their  bonds,  received  them  with  kindness  into 
their  families*,  and,  after  treating  them  with  all 
the  honourable  distinctions  of  ancient  hospitality, 
restored  them  to  their  longing  and  afflicted  coun- 
try, as  a  small  but  precious  wreck  of  the  most 
formidable  armament  that  had  ever  sailed  from 
a  Grecian  harbour.  At  their  return  to  Athene 
the  grateful  captives  walked  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  house  of  Euripides,  whom  they  hailed  as 
their  deliverer  from  slavery  and  death.  ^  This 
acknowledgment,  infinitely  more  honourable  than 
all  the  crowns  and  splendour  that  ever  surrounded 

»  Htoi  r$$rmfp  n  MmKH  ypafifutru,  «  he  M  cither  dead  or  re- 
heardng  Tcrses :"  an  expression  first  introduced  at  this  time,  vts 
afterwards  applied  proverbially,  in  speaking  of  travellers  in  foreign 
countries,  whose  fate  was  uncertain. 

<"  Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 
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the  person,  and  even  than  all  the  altars  and  tem- 
ples ihat  ever  adorned  the  memory  of  a  poet  *^ 
must  have  transported  Euripides  with  the  second 
triumph  which  the  heart  of  man  can  feel.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  the^r^^,  if  his  countrymen 
had  owed  to  his  virtues  the  tribute  which  they 
paid  to  his  talents;  and  if,  instead  of  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  his  verses,  they  had  been  saved 
by  his  probity,  his  courage,  or  his  patriotism ; 
qualities  which,  still  more  than  genius  and  fancy, 
constitute  the  real  excellence  and  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature. 

«»  See  above,  Chapter  VI. 


THE   END   OF   THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 
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